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"Man,  11m  miniiter  and  expositor  of  nature,  declares,  nnd  indeed  knows,  just 
«o  much  of  the  operation  of  nature,  in  matter  or  in  mind,  as  be  tins  closely 
^»ervcd :  more,  lie  neither  know*,  nor  can  know.'*— Bacon. 

"It  could  not  have  lieen  the  intention  of  our  Maker  to  supersede  by  a  law 

Ertn  upon  stone,  that  which  is  written  with  his  own  finger  on  the  table  of  the 
rt."— MaLAXCTHoR: 

**  Trae  reliipon  is  central  truth  ;^  and  all  knowledfe,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
ftttered  rottnait.*'— SpaazBKiK.  >^ 
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It  18  a  remarkable  fact,  that  while  the  converts  to  the  belief  that 
phrenology  is  trae,  have,  within  a  few  years,  most  astonishingly 
multiplied,  there  does  not  exist  on  the  American  continent  a  single 
periodical  whose  object  is  to  advocate  its  truths,  repel  the  attaeks 
made  upon  it,  or  answer  the  enquiries  which  even  candid  persons  are 
disposed  to  make  concerning  it.  And  this  is  the  more  surprising, 
since  ^e  materials  already  existing  and  daily  augmenting,  with  which 
to  enrich  such  a  publication,  are  almost  inexhaustible. 

The  science  of  medicine  has  its  appropriate  media  through  which 
to  present  to  the  profession  and  to  students  all  the  new  facts  which 
occur,  and  all  the  new  theories  which  are  advocated  in  the  various 
institutions  of  medical  science  throughout  the  world ;  and  it  is  proper 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  leading  profes- 
sions—of law  and  of  divinity.  But,  notwithstanding  the  important 
bearings  which  phrenologists  know  their  science  to  have  on  medicine, 
and  divinity,  and  law,  there  is  no  publication  through  which,  as  the 
appropriate  channel,  those  bearings  may  be  pointed  out.  It  is  true 
that  some  newspapers,  and  also  one  or  two  works  of  less  ephemeral 
character,  do  occasionally  admit  articles  in  favour  of  phrenology ;  but 
these  do  not  meet  the  present  necessity.  A  periodical  which  is 
avowedly  phrenological-'-one  whose  pages  shall  constitute  a  perma- 
nent depository  of  facts,  and  which  shall  be  open  for  the  expression 
of  opinions  and  the  record  of  principles  connected  with  those  facts,  is 
now  needed ;  and  a  strong  feeling  of  this  necessity,  together  with  a 
belief  that  such  a  work  is  extensively  demanded,  and  will  meet  with 
encouragement  and  support,  has  induced  the  publisher  to  present  the 
prospectus  of  the  **The  American  PhrbnoIiOoical  Journal  and 

MiSCXLLANY." 

The  object  of  this  work  will  be  to  preserve  from  oblivion  the  most 
interesting  of  the  very  numerous  facts,  confirmatory  and  illustrative 
of  ^e  truth  of  phrenology ;— to  show  the  true  bearings  of  this  science 
on  SDircATiON,  (physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,)  on  theoloot,  and 

on  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  FHILOSOPHT. 


PR08PECTV8. 

Original  essays  on  phrenological  subjects  will  form  part  of  the 
Journal;  as  also  reviews  of  phrenological  and  «anti-phrenological 
works ;  nor  shall  we  fail  to  present  to  our  readers  such  matters  of 
interest  and  importance  as  may  be  found  in  foreign  phrenological 
works  of  standard  excellence,  and  which  are  not  generally  accessible 
to  the  American  public.  Our  facts  we  pledge  ourselves  shall  be 
bona-Jide  such ;  and,  as  often  as  practicable,  we  shall  accompany  our 
descriptions  with  illustrative  cuts. 

Comparatively  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  matter  already  published  on  this  science.  For  six  or  eight  years 
past,  ably  conducted  phrenological  journals  have  been  published  at 
Copenhagen  and  Paris.  The  English  Phrenological  Journal  (pub- 
lished  at  Edinburgh  till  1837,  and  since  that  tiipe  in  London,  (has 
now  reached  its  twelfth  volume,  and  is  acknowledged,  by  the  best 
judges,' to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  periodicals  in  Great  Britain. 
The  increasing  demand  for  that  work,  and  the  high  price  set  upon  its 
back  volumes,  furnishes  strong  evidence  of  this  fact.  Thejr  have 
usually  published  only  a  few  extra  copies  aside  from  supplying,  their 
regular  subscribers.  And  we  were  recently  informed  by  Mr.  Combe 
that  it  was  now  almost  impossible  to  obtain  entire  sets  of  this  Journal^ 
it  being  out  of  print.  Those  who  do  possess  them,  will  not  part  with 
ihem  for  any  consideration  whatever;  and  the*  only  opportunities 
offered,  where  money  can  procure  them,  are^  when  some  person  own- 
ing  them  dies,  and  his  effects  roust  be  disposed  of  at  public  sale. 

We  do  not  expect  phrenological  matter  will  be  so  eagerly  sought 
for,  or  so  highly  valued,  in  this  country  for  many  years.  But  we  do 
know  that  the  time  will  come,  when  works  of  real  merit  on  the 
science  will  be  properly  estimated  and  extensively  circulated*  la 
view  of  these  facts  and  considerations,  this  Journal  will  be  9teTe(h 
typed^  and  no  pains  wh3tever  will  be  spared  to  render  it  worthy 
of  a  liberal  support.  We  expect,  however,  that,  for  the  present,  the 
expenses  of  the  work  will  conaideraUy  exceed  its  receipts.  But  as 
it  is  commenced  from  far  higher  considerations  than  from  mere 
motives  of  pecuniary  gain,  it  will  never  be  forced  upon  phrenologists 
for  support.  It  must  rest  entirely  upon  its  own  merits ;  and  if  k  is 
not  deserving  patronage,  we  do  not  ask  it.  Be  its  fate  what  it  may, 
we  shall  never  complain. 

We  intend  to  republish  the  best  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Phrena 
logical  Journal;  and  by  connecting  these  with  American  facts  and 
original  matter,  the  value  of  both  will  be  greatly  enhanced.  We 
hope,  as  the  work  progresses,  to  embody  in  its  pages  nearly  all  the 
matter  published  on  the  science,  which  can  be  of  particular  interest  to 
our  readers,  or  of  permanent  value  for  future  reference. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  periodical  before  the  public,  may  be 
justly  considered  to  require  some  statement  of  its  object  and  design. 
This  is  especially  the  case,  when  the  object  professed  is  the  advance- 
ment of  a  science  with  which  the  community  are,  generally,  unac- 
quainted. 

The  science  of  phrenology  is,  as  yet,  comparatively  unknown;  the 
persons  acquainted  with  the  evidence  upon  which  it  rests,  are  com- 
paratively few ;  and  fewer  still  are  those  who  form  any  adequate  con- 
ceptions of  the  uses  of  the  science,  in  all  those  departments  of  human 
action,  in  which  mind  is  called  to  operate  on  mind.  On  this  subject, 
then,  enquiry  is  reasonable  and  praiseworthy ;  and  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  a  work  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Phrenology,  we  feel  ' 
called  upon  to  make  a  free  and  candid  expose  of  our  future  course. 

To  those  who  have  read  the  prospectus  of  our  journal,  the  general 
object  we  contemplate  is  familiar;  it  is  **to  preserve  from  oblivion  the 
most  interesting  of  the  numerous  facts  confirmatory  and  illustrative  of 
phrenology;"  and  to  show  its  bearings  on  human  welfare,  corporeal 
and  mental,  for  time  and  for  eternity.  A  large  field,  therefore,  is  open 
before  us ;  and  we  enter  on  the  cultivation  of  it,  with  the  assurance 
that  it  will  not  be  fully  traversed  and  rendered  fruitful,  till  long  after 
use  shall  cease  to  be  numbered  among  the  labourers. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  work  we  propose  to  ourselves,  a  consider- 
able variety  of  labour  will  be  necessarj'.  We  must  present  to  our 
readers  an  outline,  at  least,  of  the  history  of  the  science,  in  Europe 
and  America ;  and  this  will  include  some  notice  of  the  treatment  it 
has  received  in  the  literary  productions  of  the  passing  time ;  and  from 
the  schools  of  mental  and  moral  science,  and  those  who  taught  in 
them ;  as  well  aj?  a  sketch  of  the  onward  progress  of  phrenology,  not- 
withstanding the  fact,  that  "  none  of  the  rulers  believed." 
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In  our  progress,  too,  we  shall  be  constrained,  however  reluctantly^ 
to  expose  the  culpable, ignorance  respecting  the  pretensions  of  phren- 
ology, of  some  who  have  ventured  to  assail  it ;  as  also  the  disingenu- 
ousness,  and  moral  obliquity,  of  such  as  have  designedly  misrepre- 
se;n|ed  it  Ifi  t)iis  dep^artj^c^tof  p|if  wpfYt  y^9  ^^¥1%  P^t^^P^j^by  ^ose 
concerned,  be' thought  severe.  But  this  is  not  surprising;  moles  and 
owls  are  afflicted  by  the  light  of  heaven;  and  to  ^^the  strong  man 
armed,"  it  must  be  deeply  mortifyiii^,  to  be  **  stepped  of  that  armour 
in  which  he  trusted."-.  But  iruih  shal^  be  our  weapon,  though  we 
shall  wield  it  kindly ;  but  this,  like  Ithuriel's  spear,  gently  applied  to 
the  .squatting  tempter  at  the.  ear  o£  Eve,  cBimot  but  make  those  .start 
indignantly,  who,  like  him,  are  detected  in  their  works  of  darkness 

Hitherto,  in  this  country  at  least,  the  enemies  of  phrenology  have 
had  the  game  almost  wholly  in  their  own  hands;  they  have  been 
almost  the  only  erdighteners  (!)  of  the  public  mind.  Once  in  a  long 
time,  indeed,  some  periodical  work,  of  more  than  common  independ- 
ence or  love  of  justice,  has.  allowed  the  poor  persecuted  "  Skull- 
science"  to  be  heard  by  its  advocates.  But  this  has  rarely  happened  r 
and  when  it  has,  great  care  has  been  taken  that  the  journal,  and  even 
its  editor,  should  not  be  understood  to  favour  the  German  doctrine. 
And  not  unfrequently  has  it  occurred,  that  even  these  pleas  for  phren- 
ology, and  arguments  in  its  defence,  have  been  mutilated  and  abridged, 
in  the  hands  of  the  timid  editor,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  strongest 
and  most  effective  (/le  would  say  *^most  offensive*^)  portion  of  the  piece 
has  been  left  out.  And  to  this  the  author  has  been  constrained  to 
submit,  as  the  only  condition  upon  which  he  could,  at  all,  be  heard. 

The  time,  however,  has  now  arrived^  when  this  state  of  things  need 
not,  and  ought  not,  to  continue  any  longer.  Sufficient  light  has  gone 
abroad  to  convince  very  many  reflecting,  persons  of  the  truth  of  phren- 
ology, smd  also  of  its  importance :  and  if  these  will  only  lend,  as 
they  should,  their  aid  in  still  more  widely  diffusing  the  knowledge 
already  possessed,  the  friends  of  the  science  may  soon  be  multiplied  a 
hundred  fold:  for  only  light  is  needed^  in  order  to  its  triumphs.  To 
afford  the  friends  of, phrenology  who  are  competent  to  discuss  its 
merits,  and  exhibit  its  tendencies,  a  medium  through  which  their 
thoughts  may  be  exhibited,  entirely  unobscured,  and  unmutilated  by 
deprivation  of  the  vital  parts,  our  journal^  is  published. 

We  propose  to  ourselves  another,  object,  which  we  consider  of  no 
trifling  importance ;  viz,  a  simple  statement,  and  a  lucid  explanation, 
of  what  are  truly  the  elementary  principles  of  phrenology.  In  this 
department  of  labour,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  journal  similar  to  our 
own,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  has  accomplished  much. 
They  hare  generally  been  designed  (and  the  design  has  been  avowed) 
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foT  lite  perasal,  and  even  study,  of  those  who  were  well  versed  in  the 
dements  of  the  science ;  and  were  ealcuhled  to  lead  them  into  its  deep 
philosophy,  and  the  application  of  that  philosophy  in  various  directions. 
It  was  natural  that  such  a  course,  exclusively,  should  be  pursued  by  the 
conductors  of  those  journals ;  because  they  were  published  in  com- 
munities widely  different  from  our  own.    In  numarchical  countries, 
where  society  is  clearly  divided  into  classes,  there  is  a  virtual  pro- 
hibition on  ^ose  of  the  inferior  grades,  to  enter  on  whatever  those 
above  them  claim  as  belonging  to  die  patrician  order:  and  an  educated 
aristocracy  have,  by  universal  consent,  interdicted  the  whole  field  of 
philosophy  and  science  to  the  profamtm  milgvs.    It  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  age,  even  in  Britain,  that  existence  should  be  given  to 
aeoeiety  whose  object  it  is,  to  provide  << knowledge  for  the  people:** 
and  the  knowledge  which  that  society  has,  as  yet,  provided,  is  not  of 
a  character  (or,  at  least,  the  people  have  not  as  yet  received  and 
digested  it,  if  it  be,)  to  render  the  works  in  question  adapted  to  them. 
Accordingly,  they  •are  not  prepared  vrith  a  view  to  the  wants  of  the 
community  in  general ;  nor  even  of  those  of  the  educated  community^ 
who  are  not  familiar  with  mare  than  tke  elem&nis  of  the  science  they 
advocate  and  extend.     Henee  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal, 
in  reply  to  some  oomplsiints,  that  it  was  not,  in  part  at  least,  devoted 
to  elementary  instruction  in  the  science,  says,  **  If  we  have  been  lea9 
attentive  to  readers  ccmunenising  the  study  than  they  could  have  wished^ 
we  plead  in  excuse  the  great  difficulty  of  prevailing  on  advanced  phreor^ 
ologists  who  are  capable  of  writing,  artides  of  value,  to  teach,  habitn* 
ally,  elementary  principles  which  have  become  trite  to  themselves.*' 
The  conductors  of  ^t  very  valuable  work,  however,  were  nnsible 
of  the  necessity  of  furaisfaing  a  portion  of  dementery  instruction  to 
the  uninitiated;  and  hence,  add  the  following  expressioa  of  their  suIh 
sequent  intention;  bespeaking,  nevertheiessv  the  indulgence  of  those 
who  were  expected  to  constitute  the  generality  of  th^r  readers,  for 
a  departure  from  the  course  which  had  prerioualy  been  pursued.     *-*  It 
shall  be  our  endeavourv  in  fiiture,  to  remedy  this  defect*     We  entreat 
our  advanced  readers,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  consider  us  as  trifling 
with  them,  although  they  shall  see  ideas  repeated,  with  which  they 
have  become,  long  since,  familiar.*^ ' 

But  the  political  institutions  of  this  country  plaee  society  on  a  totally 
different  footing:  knowledge  here  is  eve^  man's  birth-right:  and  a 
sdence  whose  tendencies  are  to  elevate  its  votaries  to  the  greatest 
heights,  or  to  initiate  them  into  the  deepest  mysteries,  is  aUke  the 
pn^rty  of  ail  our  citizens,  who  have  the  inelinatiott  and  the  ability 
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to  investigate  and  acquire  it.  Science  is  here  the  benefactress  of  every 
one;  she  invites  all  to  approach  het  lights :  and  the  aids  prepared  to 
facilitate  that  approach,  must  be  so  presented  as  to  be  adapted  |^  to 
the  million;"  i.  e.,  it  must  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  elementary; 
and,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  papular.  These  remarks  apply,  witlx 
reference  to  the  science  to  whose  advancement  this  journal  is  devoted. 
It  is  a  science  for  the  people;  they  are  capable  of  understanding  its 
principles,  of  applying  them,  in  more  than  their  great  outlines,  and  ol 
tracing  them  out,  *to  their  results  and  dependencies, 
'  But,  to  enable  them  to, do  this,  they  require  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  principles; — to  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  the  science;  to 
have  those  elements  expounded  and  illustrated ;  and  the  modes  and 
degrees  of  their  combination,  in  actual  cases,  pointed  x)ut.  And  tliough 
it  is  true  that  there  are  several  valuable  elementary  treatises  on  phren- 
ology already  before  the  public  in  this  country,  these  do  not  supersede 
the  necessity  of  devoting  a  portion  of  our  work  to  this  department. 
For  most  of  these  elementary  treatises  are  too  concise  in  their  state- 
ment of  principles,  to  be  well  understood  by  those  who  are  enquiring 
on  th&  subject ;  they  are  not  sufliciendy  explained  and  illustrated;  they 
are  as  unintelligible,  nearly,  as  if  they  were  the  arbitrary  alphabetic 
characters  of  a  language,  to  the  study  of  which  the  enquirer  was  about 
to  devote  himself,  but  with  which  he  was,  after  learning  iJtem,  almost 
entirely  unacquainted.  Nor  is  this  surprising:  for  these  treatises  are 
outlines,  usually,  of  larger  works  by  the  same  authors.  Such  is  the 
case,  at  least,  with  the  elements  of  Spurzheim  and  Combe ;  especially 
the  former,  in  whose  case,  it  is  not  only  a  compend  of  the  larger 
work,  but  a  synopsis  of  the  public  lectures  of  the  author.  It  was  de- 
signed, in  fact,  for  the  initiated,  as  an  abstract  of  the  instructions  they 
had  received;  or  for  such  of  the  uninitiated  as  had  subjected  their  minds 
to  thorough  discipline,  and  would  con  over  an  abstract  consisting  of 
mere  elements,  as  an  artist  does  his  outline,  with  a  strong  purpose  of  . 
filling  it  up  in  his  future  labours. 

But  the  mass  of  our  citizens  belong  to  neither  of  these  classes ;  and 
the  works  in  question  are  not  such  as  they  require ;  or  such  as  will 
inspire  in  them  the  disposition  to  give  phrenology  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. Something  must  be  furnished  to  them  which  they  can  appre- 
ciate, without  the  loss  of  much  tin^,  or  the  expense  of  much  labour; 
in  order  to  convince  them  that  more  remains  to  be  known,  and  greater 
benefits  to  be  derived,  from  further  attention  and  effort.  Convince 
them  that  it  is  true,  and  useful,  and  tliere  will  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  persuading  them  to  study  it.  Now,  while  bald  elements  and  naked 
principles  will  never  accomplish  this,  the  same  elements  and  princi- 
ples, when  explained,  illustrated  and  applied,  will  be  fraught  with 
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mteiest,  and  embraced  with  avidity.    To  this^  therefore,  a  portion  of 
our  attention  will  be  given. 

We  shall,  in  another  respect,  allied  to  the  preceding,  endeavour  to 
adapt  our  work  to  our  own  nation,  and  to  the  present  state  of  its 
knowledge  on  phrenology.  Though,  from  causes  which  we  shall 
not  now  stop  to  specify,  as  large  a  portion  of  knowledge  on  this 
science  is  possessed  by  the  American  community,  generally,  as  by 
the  generality  of  the  community  in  any  country;  (and  hence,  the 
United  States  contain  as  great  a  number  of  believers  in  it,  as,  perhaps, 
any  country  of  an  equal  population  on  the  globe,)  yet  the  items  of 
knowledge  which  each  individual  possesses-^the  facts,  from  which  he^ 
personally,  believes  it  true,  are  very  few; — ^perhaps  they  are  confined 
to  some  cases  in  the  circle  of  his  own  family  or  acquaintance,  in  which 
phrenology  has  been  tested.  The  aggregate  of  such  cases  is,  indeed, 
great  beyond  Ike  conception  of  most  persons ;  but  the  proportion  of 
these  known  to  most  individuals,  is  very  limited:  their  belief  of  the 
science  is  based  on  their  knowledge  of  these  cases  only ;  and  is,  there- 
fore, only  of  that  temporary  influence,  which  exhausts  itself  with  the 
exclamation  '*  Well,  that  is  really  remarkable ;"  or  the  general  assent 
that  *'  There  is  something  in  phrenology."  But  if  the  same  persons 
could  acquaint  themselves  with  further  facts,  they  would  be  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  merely  remarkable,  but  true; 
that  truth  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  general  principles,  but  per- 
vades all  the  details  of  the  science.  Now,  there  is  no  people  on 
earth  more  likely  to  augment  the  stock  of  their  knowledge  of  these 
facts,  than  our  own;  if  we  only  place  within  their  reach  the  means  of 
so  doing.  They  enquire  for  facts,  in  every  de'partment  of  life,  with 
an  eagerness  which  is  really  a  national  characteristic : — ^for  facts  in 
phrenology,  as  well  as  for  other  facts.  And  shall  they  not  receive 
them?  Our  response  to  this  enquiry  may  be  found  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  our  work  to  the  public.  Hundreds  of  cases,  confirmatory  and 
illustrative  of  phrenology,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  conductors  of 
this  journal,  the  knowledge  of  which  ought  to  be  possessed  by  the 
community ;  and  while  it  will  be  impracticable  to  present  them  all, 
together  with  such  as  are  daily  multiplying  on  their  hands,  some  of  the 
most  striking  will  be,  from  time  to  time,  presented  in  our  pages ;  that, 
by  means  of  the  journal,  the  riches  of  this  species  of  knowledge,  in' 
our  possession,  may  become  the  property  of  the  people. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  remarks,  that  we  attach  consider- 
able importance  to  practical  phrenology;  that  is,  to  the  application 
of  the  science  widely  and  generally,  and  in  cases  other  than  those 
which,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  progress,  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
discoverers.  The  object  of  phrenologists  is  not,  now,  exactly  the-same 
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with  that  whi<^h  Gall  .contemplated,  for  years  after  he  eoniaiienced  hk 
observations.  His  object  was  to  ascertain  the  correetness  of  a.  sua- 
picion  which  he  entertained,  that  certain  faculties  and  di3|)i08ition8  of 
men  were  connected  with,  and  proportionate  to,  the  development  of 
Certain  parU  of  the  bxain.  The  objects  of  his  pursuit^  therefore,  wer6 
these  two;  viz.  ewtraordinar^y  mentsd  manifestations;  and  itxtraor^ 
ditiary  cerebral  developments.  If  he  met  with  either  of  these,  he 
enquired  whether  the  other  existed  in  correspondence  with  it;  and  he 
*thus  enquired,  in  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  his  opinion,  or  raiher 
(as  it  was  at  first)  his  surmise.  He  iiaturally  resbvted  to  places 
wh^e  those  were  to  be  found  in  whom  the  mental  manifestations  had 
been  extraordinary;  viz.  to  prisons,  and  lunatiic  asylums.:  and  ne&tto 
places  Mfhere  there  migki  be  extraordinary  manifestations,  and  also 
extraordinary  dt^iencUs  of  manifestation;  viz;.  to  schools  and  ooUeges. 
Phrenology  has  been  ignorantly  reproached  for  iJiis ;  9s  lif,  evon  -sup- 
posing it  true,  it  was  useful  only  in  enabling  the  adept  in  Ihe  science 
to  determine  that  a  man  was  likely  to  steal  or  Jkill^  w!ho  had,  by  his 
own  acts,  previously  given  positive  information  «n  the  subject.  But 
the  enlightened  assailants  either  forget,  or  have  nevor  known,  that 
visits  to  such  institutions  were  originally  visits  foar  dwcotoerp  of  the 
science  itself;  and  that,  when  made  at  present,  they  are  made  usni^ 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
still  skeptical,  and  whose  conviction  of  the  tmth  of  our  science  might 
operate  beneficiaUy  on  the  interests  of  the  species :  they  are  visits  of 
benevolence  to  the  abodes  of  the  unhappy  and  the  guilty. 

If  phrenology  were  confined,  in  its  practical  application,  to  cases 
which  are  thus  extr&ordinary,  it  would  be  of  comparatively  little 
utility :  of  as  little  as  would  the  laws  of  gravitation,  if  they  prevailed 
only  in  the  case  of  large  masses  of  matter,  and  at  great  distaaaces,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  These  are  the  most  striking  and 
impressive  cases  of  the  operation  of  those  laws ;  but  by  no  means  the 
onltf  ones :  they  extend  through  all  material  nature ;  to  atoms  as  well 
as  worlds. 

In  like  manner,  phrenology,  which  is  seen  to  be  true  in  extraor- 
dinary individuals,  is  true  in  those  who  are  not  extraordinary:  and 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  is  necessary  in  order  to  cat* 
culate  eclipses,  and  is  also  necessary  in  the  ten  thousand  employe 
ments  of  common  life;  so  phrenology,  which  renders  legible  and 
lucid  characters  apparently  the  most  anomalous  and  eccentric,  renders 
its  more  useful  (though  less  striking)  assistance,  in  correctly  interpret- 
ing the  more  ordinary  combinations  pf  the  elements  of  human  character; 
and  in  indicating  the  directions  in  which  they  may,  the  most  advan- 
tageously,  be  made  to  operate. 
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A&d  such  a  practical  applicalion  of  phrenology  waa  begun  to  bo 
made,  some  years  since,  in  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Gooige  Combe.    His 
articles  in  the  *^  Edinburgh  Phrenologies  Journal,"  on  the  choice  of 
serrants  by  their  heads,  in  connection  with  his  replies  to  hiaassailaate, 
ptesent' enlightened  and  philosophical  views  of  the  importance  of  an 
application  of  -the  science  in  that  direction.    But  we  are  advocates  for 
the  extension  of  the  principle  to  all  the  departments  of  life;  to  all  the 
Tdlnntary  connections  into  which  men  enter  with  each  other.     We 
wonld,  if  we  had  the  power,  mnltiply  praetical  phrenologists  a  thou- 
sand Md;  and  if,  m  addition  to  s&und  ]^atiiical  skiUj  they  i^hould  pos- 
sess enlarged  philosophical  mifids,  we  strongly  suspect  that-  Uiey 
might,  in  myriads  of  cases,  be  consulted  with  as  well  grounded  a 
confidence  as  is  now  reposed  in  a  thoroughly  educated  physician;  and 
with  results  not  a  whit  less  beneficial. 

But,  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  we  would  observe  that  we  are 
not  the  advocates  of  unprincipled  sciolists,  who  traverse  the  country, 
through  its  length  and  breadth,  as  practical  phrenologists,  while,  in 
feet,  they  know  litde  or  nothing  on  the  subject.  These  persons  have, 
prineipaUy,  two  objficts  in  view;  the  excitement  of  the  *'  wonder"  of 
their  dupes,  and  the  gratification  of  their  own  '*  acquisitiveness."  Of 
fiiem  we  say,  "  Our  souls,  come  not  into  their  secret;  unto,  their 
assembly,  be  not  ye  united."  We  do  not,  indeed,  agree  with  some 
writers,  in  decrying  all  traveling  phrenologists :'  for  in  so  doing  we 
should  condemn  Gadl,  and  Spurzheim,  and  Combe.  We  cannot  unite 
in  the  ridicule  of  all  ''itinerant  phrenologists."  If  a  man  be  a  phren- 
ologist, we  will  not  condemn  him  because  he  itinerates.  The  first 
teachers  of  Christianity  were  '*  itinerants;"  and  die  missionaries  of  the 
cross  are  such  to  this  day:  and  shall  we  condemn  them!  A  tho- 
roughly instructed  '*  itinerant  phrenologist"  is  a  benefactor  to  his  race: 
he  communicates  valuable  knowledge,  and  imparts,  if  requested,  salu- 
tary counsel.  It  is  the  man  who  professes  to  teach  a  science  he  does 
not  understand,  and  who  does  this  merely  to  fleece  a  credulous  com- 
munity, and  enrich  himself  by  so  doing, — ^it  is  he  on  whom  our  cen- 
sure shall  fall.  From  Iheir  own  stores  of  knowledge,  derived  from 
extensive  observations,  their  own  depositories  of  facts,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  the  conductors  of  the  Journal  will  draw,  as  occa- 
sion may  require ;  either  to  prove  the  practicability  of  the  science,  or 
to  show  its  advantages:  nor  wiU  they  be  in  the  least  deterred  from  so 
doing,  by  fears  of  the  ridicule  of  the  incredulous.  This  country  pre- 
sents some  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  practical  phrenology,  to 
Which  the  old  world  is  almost  entirely  a  stranger.  We  find  here  a 
greater  variety  of  character  and  of  talents  than  in  any  other  single 
nation  upon  earth;  for  pur  free  political  institutions  render  our  land  a 
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point  of  attraction  to  the  men  of  all  other  lands.  And,  moreovery 
there  are  identified  with  this  country  three  of  the  five  varieties  of  the 
human  race,  all  of  whom  are  within  the  range  of  the  <<  itinerant  phre- 
nologist's" observation:  viz.  <*the  Anglo-American,  the  Aboriginal 
American,  and  the  African;  besides  an  innumerable  multitude  of  every 
other  nation,"  and  all  thos^  varieties  which  result  from  intermixture 
of  blood.  Here  is,  then,  a  singularly  favourable  field  for  observation ; 
and  possessing  this  advantage  united  with  that  of  a  suitable  depository 
for  our  facts  and  observations,  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  the  lovers, 
and  friends,  and  advocates  of  a  science  built  wholly  on  observation,  if 
they  should  fail  extensively  to  observe,  and  freely  to  record  their 
observations. 

Since  issuing  our  prospectus,  we  have  been  made  even  more  sensi- 
ble than  we  then  were,  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  such  a  work 
as  we  propose  that  our  journal  shall  be ;  especially  in  that  feature  of  it 
to  which,  as  its  conductors,  we  attach  the  highest  importance:  viz.  its 
religious  character.  We  have  declared  it  to  be  our  purpose,  if  pos- 
sible, to  disabuse  conscientious  religious  men,  relative  to  the  aspect 
of  phrenology  on  revealed  religion,  and  to  show  that  aspect  to  be 
friendly.  This  avowal  has  been  the  signal  fpr  sounding  against  our 
undertaking  the  notes  of  war,  in  certain  quarters.  Some  of  these 
paulo-post-futurc  belligerents,  utter  only  the  signal  for  a  skirmish ;  and 
with  them  we  have,*  at  present,  no  discussion.  But  in  one  or  more 
quarters,  we  are  threatened  with  a  torpedo,  by  which  we  shall  be 
^*  beaten,  killed,  taken  and  sunk"  in  a  single  moment.  There  is, 
indeed,  one  mode  of  escaping  ruin ;  one  means  of  appeasing  the  wrath 
of  our  adversaries; — by  rescinding  one  sentence  of  our  prospectus. 
If  we  will  but  do  that,  we  may  enjoy  the  'patronage  (and  this  could 
not  but  be  pleasant  to  our  approbativeness)  of  some  who  will  other- 
wise be  our  determined  enemies.  If  we  will  only  rescind  that,  they 
win  give  our  humble  journal  the  impulse  and  the  protection  of  their 
name  aild  infiuence ;  but  if  not,  both  shall  be  determinedly  arrayed 
against  us,  and  we  muM  perish  (^  course. 

But  to  be  serious  on  this  matter:  a  gentleman  whom,  as  a  phrenolo- 
gist, we  have  long  known  and  highly  respected ;  one  whose  phrenolo- 
gical reputation  is  not  confined  to  this  country,  but  is  favourably  known 
in  Europe,  has  made  a  verbal  declaration  to  the  above  effect.  But  we 
eannot  think  he  claims  to  be  an  autocrat  in  this  matter,  and  to  dictate 
to  the  conductors  of  a  public  press  terms  upon  which  their  work  shall 
be  conducted;  and  that,  unless  he  is  permitted  to  regulate  this  matter 
to  his  own  mind,  he  will  bring  all  his  force  to  bear  against  them.  It 
this  be  his  meaning,  he  must  excuse  us  here ;  we  "  call  no  man  master 
upon  earth:"  and  especially  in  the  matter  in  which  he  would  constitute 
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binuelf  dictator  to  us :— oar  religion,  or  the*  expression  of  it.     The 
otfensiTe  sentence,  that,  on  the  erasure  of  which  from  our  prospectus, 
depends  our  weal  or  wo,  is  the  following: — ^*The  religious  character 
of  the  work  will  be  decidedly  evangelical :  for  one  prominent  object  in 
giving  it  existence  is,  to  wrest  phrenology  out  of  the  hands  of  those, 
who,  in  ignorance  of  its  true  nature  and  tendencies,  suppose  that  they 
find  in  it  an  instrument  by  which  to  subvert  the  truths  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, and  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  human  accountability  and  moral  obliga- 
tion."  But  what  is  there  objectionable  in  this  sentence?  Is  it  objection- 
able that  we, propose  to  wrest  phrenology  out  of  the  hands  of  ignorant 
pretenders  to  a  knowledge  of  it?   Surely,  this  will  not  be  avowed:  the 
gentleman  is  too  sincere  a  lover  of  the  science  to  object  to  this.     We 
profess  a  desire  to  prevent  phrenology  from  being  perverted  to  the 
dangerous  object  of  subverting  the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  and 
loosening  the  bonds  of  human  accountability  and  moral  obligation; 
and  to  do  this,  by  making  such  exhibitions  of  it  'as  shall  prove  it 
consistent  with  what  we  consider  evangelical  religion:  and  to  this  he 
objects.     How  can  any  reflecting  man  (and  the  gentleman  in  question 
if  such  a  man,)  fail  to  perceive  that  to  assail  our  journal  for  the  avowal 
of  such  a  purpose,  is  virtually  to  declare  that  phrenology  does  tend  to 
subvert  the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  and  to  loosen  the  bonds  of 
human  accountability  and  moral  obligation;  and  that  he  intends  to 
employ  it  for  such  purposes?     That  he  does  not  wish  to  be  thus 
understood^  in  desiring  the  removal  of  the  offensive  sentence,  we  are 
willing  to  believe;  but  that  such  is  a  fair  interpretation  of  his  objection 
to  it,  we  must  maintain.     It  will  be  matter  of  regret  to  us,  if  we  must 
forego  the  advantage  to  our  journal  of  the  contributions  of  any  sound 
and  experienced  phrenologist;  and  of  still  deeper  regret,  to  find  such 
a  one  engaged,  heart  and  hand,  against  it;  and  so  engaged,  only  6e- 
cause  it  casts  a  friendly  aspect  on  religion :  but  we  may  not  secure 
the  friendship  of  any  man,  nor  avoid  his  hostility,  by  the  sacrifice  or 
the  suppression  of  truth.    If  war,  for  such  n  cause^  most  come,  we 
say,  in  the  language  of  Patrick  Henry,  **  Let  it  come." 

It  has  been  said,  in  this  connection,  that  phrenology  is  one  thing, 
and  religion  another;  and  that  they  must  be  kept  separate.  We  grant 
the  premises,  but  beg  permission  to  dissent  from  the  conclusion.  It 
is  true  that  phrenology  (and  that  science  in  general)  is  one  thing,  and 
that  religion  is  another;  but  why  must  two  things,  distinct  from  each 
other,  never  be  brought  together?  If  one  of  two  things  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  other,  shall  they  never  be  so  exhibited 
in  connection,  as  to  show  the  harmony  which  exists  between  them  f 
Natural  history  is  one  subject,  and  religion  is  another;  but  when  the 
enemies  of  religion  have  endeavoured  to  disprove  divine  revelatlou  by 
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means  of  the  discoveries  of  natural  history,  her  friends  have  seized 
the  same  discoveries,  and  converted  them  into  armour  of  defence,  and 
even  weapons  of  war :  and  who  has  ever  attempted  to  fetter  them  ? 
Paley  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  God,  from  the  evidences  of 
design  which  appear  in  his  works :  and  no  one  has  ever  censured  that 
author,  nor  did  any  one  threaten  him  with  a  determined  opposition, 
for  attempting  to  prove  that  there  is  a  theology  taught  by  animal  struc- 
ture, though  these  are  two  distinct  subjects.  Must  a  lecturer  on  che- 
mistry be  silenced,  or  a  writer  on  the  subject  threatened  with  literary 
extinction,  if  he  shall  venture,  in  his  lectures  or  works,  to  "look 
through  nature,  up  to  nature's  God ;"  and  this,  just  because  some  one, 
who  is  supposed  to  wield  the  club  of  Hercules,  perceives  that  che- 
mistry is  one  thing,  and  religion  another?  We  consider  phrenology, 
no  less  than  chemistry  and  geology,  to  be  a  branch  of  natural  history ; 
and  we  shall  feel  ourselves  at  liberty,  and  shall  avail  ourselves  of  that 
liberty,  to  prove  the  author  of  human  nature  to  be  the  author  of  the 
bible,  by  showing  that  He  has  adapted  the  revelation  he  has  given  to 
man  to  the  nature  of  the  being  for  whom  he  designed  it.  And  in  doing 
this,  we  are  confident  that  we  shall  secure  the  encouragement  and 
Bupport  of  the  wise  and  good ;  and  to  the  approbation  or  opposition  of 
others  we  are  indifferent. 

The  misconception  of  our  intention  in  the  sentence  above  quoted 
from  our  prospectus,  leads  us  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  a  little  more 
explicitness  of  expression :  for  if  one  or  two  intelligent  persons  mis- 
understand us,  others  may  do  so  likewise.  When  we  say,  then,  that 
our  journal  shall  be  "  decidedly  evangelical"  in  its  religious  character, 
we  do  not  intend,  by  any  means,  that  it  shall  truckle  and  bow  to  all 
or  to  Any  of  the  errors  of  the  evangelical,  in  the  community ;  nor  that 
it  shall  be,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  sectarian.  Errors  belong  to 
men,  not  to  religion;  and  if  they  find  their  way  into  what  is  called 
the  religion  of  men,  they  are  excrescences — -fungi, — (intellectual  or 
moral,)  and  not  essential  parts  of  religion  itself.  With  these  errors, 
our  journal  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  correct  them :  and  this  it 
will  do,  not  by  picking  them  out  in  detail,  but  by  the  copious  dissemi- 
nation of  truth  which  shall  supplant  them. 

S^l  we  say  our  journal  shall  be  "  evangelical;"  it  shall  be  in  har- 
mony with  divine  revelation :  for  we  conceive  evangelical  truth  to  be 
tuight  in  the  bible,  and  a  very  important  species  of  philosophical  truth 
to  be  taught  by  phrenology :  and  we  cannot  conceive  truths  ever  to  be 
at  variance :  we  consider  these  truths  to  be  harmonious ;  and  in  prov- 
ing them  «ro,  occasionally,  we  consider  we  shall  be  rendering  our 
pledge  to  the  public  that  our  work  shall  be  "  evangelical."  A  very 
extended  field  lies  open  before  us  in  this  department ;  a  field  hitherto 
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almost  wholly  uncultivated,  and  one  the  importance  and  exitiii  of 
which  the  illustrious  Spurzheim  began  to  perceive  in  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life.  That  philosopher  was  unquestionably  a  belierer  in 
divine  revelation,  and  the  Christian  religion;  and  those  who  kjMnr 
him  bestf  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  will  the  most  readily 
admit  that  his  strongest  reason  for  a  belief  in  it,  was,  the  harmony  he 
perceived  between  its  revelations  and  the  truths  of  phrenology.  Nor  is 
he  alone  in  this :  others  have  perceived  and  exhibited  thb  harmony  in 
some  -smdll  degree,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  John  Epps, 
of  London,  the  first  writer,  we  believe,  who  ventured  to  exhibit  phren- 
ology in  connection  with  evangelical  Christianity.  George  Combe, 
Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  most  readily  admits  his  perception  of  this  har- 
mony; and,  writing  on  the  subject  to  a  friend  and  correspondent  in 
this  country,  says :  "  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  when  I  see  a  Christian 
divine  exercising  his  talents  in  discovdring  harmonies,  and  not  discords, 
between  Christianity  and  science.  I  have  intentionally  abstained  from 
this  subject  myself,  because  I  write  for  the  world.  I  rejoice,  how- 
ever, to  see  this  subject  discussed  in  a  fair  spirit  by  those  who  are 
qualified  to  do  so:  and  as  this  subject^  (the  harmony  of  phrenology 
and  revelation)  "  is  attracting  much  attention  here,  at  present,  I  have 
ordered  three  thousand  copies  of  your  chapter"  (on  this  subject,  s^ 
pended  to  the  "  Constitution  of  Man,"  in  Tieknor's  edition)  **  to  be 
printed  in  double  columns,  and  to  be  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 
so  as  to  be  read  by  the  labouring  classes."^ 

The  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  also,  than  which  higher 
philosophical  authority  in  phrenology  would  be  in  vain  demanded, 
has  contained  articles  as  thoroughly  evangelical  as  any  we  shall  hope 
ever  to  present:  one  of  which  articles  we  have  the  pleasure  of  present- 
ing in  a  subsequent  page  of  the  present  number ;  and  others  will  follow, 
as  occasion  may  require.  The  thoroughly  philosophical  phrenologist, 
then,  may  rest  assured  that  our  journal  shall  give  him  no  cactse 
for  complaint  as  to  its  evangehcal  character,  but  such  as  shall  lie 
equally  against  a  work  which  he  already  loves  and  reveres.  It  will 
not  be  a  work  on  religion,  but  on  fkrenology:  and  that  the  religious 
bearings  of  phrenology  are  presented,  occasionally,  will  not  only  not 
ofifend  such  a  phrenologist,  but  he  would  be  offended  if  they  were  not 
presented^  For,  as  phrenology  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  man  is 
essentially  a  religious  being,  a  creiature  disposed  and  capacitated  to 
worship,  a  thorough  phrenologist  would  have  this  fact  brought  into  its 
proper  degree  of  prominence,  in  a  work  devoted  to  phrenology. 

'  The  chapter  on  the  Harmony  between  Pbtenology  and  Revelation,  referred  to 
!}y  Mr.  Combe,  ia  from  the  pen  of  an  evangetieal  cl0Tg|filMili,i^%^n  til  ^0(s»  €<^:)« 
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We  trast  Ibat  this  explanation  of  an  ambiguity  in  one  expfression  in 
our  prospectus,  will  prevent  divisions* in  the  litlie  phrenological  camp; 
and  that  our  journal  will  secure  the  cordial  eonoperationy  and  the  ire-, 
quent  contributions,  of  well  instructed  and  philosophical  phrenologists 
in  all  parts  of  our  country.  Such  contributions  are  confidehtly  expected, 
and  such  are  earnestly  so&cited.  The  aggregate  of  light  which  the 
phrenologists  of  this  country  possess,  may  be  brought  together  by  means 
of  the  journal ;  and  instead  of  gUmmering  as  tapers^  each  illuminating 
a  very  limited  sphere,  their  united  radiance  may  resemble'  the  orb  of 
day,  and  the  world  may  be  blessed  by  their  light. 


ARTICLE  II. 


An  Examination  of  Phrenology;  in  two  Lecturer j  delivered  to  the 
Students  of  the  Columbian  College,  D.  C,  Feh.  1837.  By  Thos. 
Sewall,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Washington 
City.     8vo.  pp.  70. 

phrenology  Vindicated,  and  Anti- Phrenology  Unmasked,     By  Chas.' 
Caldwell,  M.D.     New  York.     19mo.  pp.  156. 

We  are  gratified  that  the  publication  of  the  latter  o^  these  works, 
a  few  weeks  since,  enables  us  to  couple  them,  in  a  single  notice,  in  our 
first  number.  They  deserve  to  be  noticed  together;  and  they  ought 
to  be  read  together ;  at  least,  wherever  the  former  is  read,  the  latter 
should  be.  We  say  this,  not  because  we  think  Dr.  Sewall's  work 
either  an  original  or  a  powerful  assault  on  phrenology ;  and  no  third 
or  fourth-rate  phrenologist  could,  probably,  be  found  who  would  not 
look  on  it  with  utter  contempt,  as  an  attack  on  the  science.  But  it 
was  not  intended  for  them,  nor  even  for  t3rros  in  the  study ;  for  most, 
even  of  them,  would  be  able  to  answer  it  impromptu^  It  was  evidently 
desii^ed  for  another  class— -for  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced;  those, 
who  will  gladly  read  any  thing  against  phrenology,  but  nothing  in  its 
favour.  Dr.  Sewall's  work  is  well  adapted  to  suit  such  readers ;  it 
makes  considerable  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  science,  while 
it  shamefully  misrepresents  it;  and  its  misrepriesentati^ns  are  made  in 
just  those  places  where  it  might  not  seem  modest,  in  an  unprofessional 
man,  to  call  the  author  in  question :  namely,  those  connected  with  his 
own  profession.  On  this  account  we  are  glad  that  he  has  met  with  a 
reviewer,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Caldwell;  though  we  presume  he 
would  quite  as  willingly  have  fallen  into  other  hands. 
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The  thoroughneBfl  and  energy  with  which  Dr.  CMwM  has  per- 
£ormed  his  taak  may  be  estimated  by  the  following  extracts  from  his 
exordium ;  and  we  assure  those  who  may  read  the  worky  that  they 
will  find  all  Dr.  C.'s  promiaes  faUkfuUp  performed*  After  announcing 
the  tide  of  Dr.  Sewall's  work,  Dr..  Caldwell  says^^ 

''  Such  is  the  production,  so  thickly  studded  with  literary  faults, 
and  so  deeply  merged  in  moral  delinqujencies,  which  it  is  my  purpose 
to  make  the  subject  of  a  critical  examination*  And  should  I,  in  the 
course  of  it,  express  myself  in  language  so  {^ain  and  strong  as  to  be 
exceptionable  to  the  author,  I  have  no  s^ology  to  offer  for  the  offence* 
The  production  merits  all  the  severity  I  shaU  exercise  towards  it  As 
far  as  my  time  and  resources  may  avail,  the  publication  I  am  examin- 
ing shall  be  spoken  of  in  strict  accordance  with  its  character*  My 
language  must,  if  practicable,  be  suited  to  my  theme*  Foul-looking 
objects  cannot  be  painted  in  rainbow  beauty ;  nor  can  things  which 
merit  reprobation  and  rebuke  be  correcdy  represented  in  suavity  of 
tone  and  blandness  of  exiNression." 

We  readily  acknowledge  the  demerits  of  Dr.  Sewall's  book,  as  a 
work  on  Phrenology—- a  professed  *' Examination"  of  it;  yet  we  cai^ 
not  but  wish  one  of  two  things,  ceosidering  the  severity  of  Dr*  C.'s 
work — ^viz :  either  that  it  had  not  been  Dr.  Caldwell  against  whom 
Dr.  Sewall  took  the  field,  or  that  the  examination  of  these  two  lec- 
tures had  been  made  by  some  other  person.  As  the  case  stands,  we 
fear  that  the  indignation  which  appears  in, Dr.  Caldwell,  because  of 
the  injustice  done  to  phrenology,  will  be  considered  as  the  personal 
resentment  of  a  personal  offence.  This  suspicion  would  have  been 
obviated,  had  Dr.  C.'s  work  possessed  a  little  more  of  the  **  ncovifer 
til  iRoJo ;"  and  this  needed  not  to  have  deprived  it  of  any  portion  of 
what  it  eminently  possesses-— the  ^*/crik€r  in  re.'* 

We  regret  that  Dr.  Caldwell  was  not  fuUy  in  possession  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  redoubtable  lectures  wtuch  he  examines,  for  he  would  not 
have  failed  to  make  a  good  uffs  of  it  If  his  work  shall  pass  to  a 
second  edition^  we  trust  he  will  avail  hin}self  of  the  documents  on  the 
subject,  preserved  in  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal  for  Decem- 
ber, 1828.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  present  the 
following  compend  oi  the  &cts. 

When  these  lectures  were  firs|  delivered,  the  Washington  Phreno- . 
logical  Society  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on,  or  correspond  with 
Dr.  Sewall,  and  to  request  their  publica^on,  in  order  that,  as  a  society 
whose  professed  object  was  *'  the  study  of  mind,  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  its  connection  with  corporeal  phenomena,"  they  might  nve  a 
respectful  attention  to  Dr.  Sewall*s  observations  in  opposition  to 
phrenology.    In  lej^y  to  the  application  of  the  committee.  Dr.  Sewall 
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wjTote,  declining'  to  publish  them,  and  stating  that,  aa  they  were  not 
written  out  at  length,  compliance  was  out  of  his  power.  He,  how* 
eyer,  added  that  it  would  gratify  him  ^'  to  have  the  presence  of  &e 
society  at  the  deliveiy  of  the  lectures,  the  nestt-  college  term^^ 

The  committee-  nd;st  proposed  to  Dr.  Sewall,  that,  ajs  the  0oci^ 
lliey  represented^  were  desirous  of  hearing  the  lectures  at  an  eailier 
day  than  that  proposed  by  himself,  he  would  oblige  them  by  deliirer- 
ingthe  lectures  at  the  Oblnmbian  College,  before  the  Phrenological 
Society— either  by*  invitation,  or  as  a  member  of  the  society.  To 
this  application,  made  in  writing,  no  written  reply  was  returned ;  but, 
in  a  personal  interriew  with-  one  of  the  committee,  Dr.  S:  expressed 
a- desire  to  become  ar member  of  the.  Phrenological  Society,  and'  also 
his>  willingness  to  deliver  before  them  his  lectures.  Accordingly  Dr. 
$ewaU  was  elected  a  member;  and  the  committee  who  notified  him 
of  his  election  requested  Min  to  appokit  a  day  for  l^e  dMivery  of  his 
lectaree«  He  at  first  requested  two  or  three  weeks'  deliay,  on  account 
of  a  press  of  professional  duties ;  and  when  that  time  had  more  than 
elapsed,  he  was  again  written  to,  reminded,  of  hie  promise,  and  re- 
quested to  appoint  his  time;  Iti  his  reply,  he-stiU  farther  postponed 
llie-time  of  deliveiing  liiem  till  autumn -or  winter.  The^society  then 
held' a  meeting,  to > hear  the  report  of'liiekr  committee;  and  passed 
zesolntiDtts  disapproving  of  the  conduct  of  Professor  Sewall,  and 
declaring  their  conviction  that  it  arose  from  an  unwffiingness  to  expose 
Ms  arguments  to  those  who  had  maiufeisted  a.  desire  to  investigate  them. 

Seme  ciYeumstances  connected  with  these  lectures-  render  it  impos* 
Slide  not  to  suspect  that  the  lecturer  was  apprehensive  of 'the'  conse- 
qneaces,  to*' his  position,  of  subjecting  them  to  the  examiilation  of 
eompetent  judges.  They  were  isolated  lectures,  and  were  origin^y 
delivered,  not  at  his  lecture^room,  which  was  at  the  comer  of  P  and 
TenUi  strecls,  but  &t  the  Coltimbian  OoHege,  a4;  least  two  mUes  dis- 
tant ;-^tiiey  were  not  delivered  before  the  Medical  01ass«-^-some  of 
whom  were  not  iimted— but  before  the  students  of' the  college,  and 
citizens,  and  strangers  specially  invited  for  that  purpose ;— they  were 
tkot  delivered  dairing  the  professor's  regular  anatomical  course,  but 
long  after  it  had  been  completed.  The  documents  also  state  that  Dr. 
Sewall,  on  that  occasion,  stood  forth  vc^untaril^  as  a  champion,  to 
remove,  by  his  lectures,  the  impression  produced  by  those  of  Dr. 
Caldw^,  then  recently  delivered  in  Washington,  in  favour  of  phren- 
ology; and  also  that  *^he  did  make  his  arrangements  so  as  to  have,  as 
hearers,  those  onhjf  who  were  unacqumnted  with  the  seienee  ii gainst 
uhicl^  he  lectured. 
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h  would,  bowever,  be  uncandid  to  omit  to  mmitioii  that  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  (F^eb.  1827,)  Dr.  Sewall  gave  a  verbal  latimatioii  to 
the  aecretaij  of  the  Washington  Phrenologioal  Society,  that  he  would 
deliver  his  lectures,  (•  Aw  class,  fm  a  particular  diQr>  and  would  be 
glad  of'  the  at^ndance  of  the  members  of  the  sodfttjr.  Amoo^g  those 
present  was  Dr.  Brereton,  Surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  Navy ;  and  the  fol* 
lowing  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  addraeaed  by  him  t«  Oeorge  Combe, 
Esq.,  of  Edinburgh. 

**  On  entering  the  room,  it  could  not  but  be  obaenred  the  immense 
display  that  was  arranged  upon  a  very  long  taUe ;  ooosisting  of  skulls 
that  were  divided  at  their  sutures,  othert  sawed  thiomh  their,  ci^i 
latitudinally,  longitudinally,  obliqudiy,  perpendieularly.»  and  indeed  in 
every  direction  in  which  a  saw  or  trephine  ceuU  be  made  effeetive* 
It  was,  however,  obvious  to  any  phienologist»  that^tbey  were  not  ^m 
.  subjects  who  had  enjoyed  health;  and  I  need  not  mealian  to  you,  oA 
this  point,  the  extraa^inary  thickness  which  composed  the  miyodty 
of  them." 

The  mention,  by  Dr.  Brereton,  of  the  extraordinary  thickness  of 
some  of  Dr.  S.'s  skulls,  and  his  testinianyt  as  a  pfofessional<  maHi 
that  &ey  were  those  of  diseased  subiectSf  reminds  us. to  mention  hem 
the  plates  in  the  professor's  printed  lectures.  Severd  of  these  are  of 
the  same  remarkable  character,  but  he  gives  no  hmt 'that  they  weie 
diseased;  and  the  delineation  of  them,  m  a  woric  designed ito  disprove 
phrendogy,  implies  the  contrary,  and  that  these  w^re  a  sample  of 
siadls  in  generah  Dr.  Sewall  knows  better  than  this-iHim}  so  do  we^ 
He  says,  indeed,  *^  The  faislary  of  the  individuals .  hsse  delineated  I 
shall  noi  rdaieJ^  But  why  not?  Candour  and  honesty  required 
that,  if  he  possessed  their  history,  he  should  have  mlated  it|  and  his 
language  implies  that  he  does  possess  it^  This  we  happeato  knoiw ; 
and  we  know,  too,  that  he  is  so  afinid.that  it  will  fst  abcoad*  that,  to 
a  personal  friend  and  an  assistant  in  the  admeaswement  of  tfajS.  skulls, 
he  refused^  when  requeeiedf  to  temfde  their  hiskn^p.  Itis  too  fkm  to 
be  questioned,  that  Dr.  S.  knew  that  a  detail  of  the  history  of  the 
eases  would  militate  against  his  theory,  arid  that  fyr  this.resspn  they 
were  suppressed.  The  tkkkeeiqf  these  delimmtei  ekuUSf  (that  from 
the  cabmet  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,)  he  told  his  daases  in  Boston  and 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  was  that  of  a  man  who  was  far  ttpentp 
years  a  raging  maniae.  Perhaps,  had  Dr.  Sewi^  ibeen  aware  that  so 
much  of  the  history  of  tfus  series  ofekuUs  was  abroad,  thie  one  would 
not  have  been  honoured  wiih-  a  place  in  it ;  feSr .  as  seme*  at  least,  of 
Ins  readers  are  femiliar  with  the  priaeiple  that  *'.ihe  greetar  indudea 
the  less,"  they  would  be  likdy  to  infet  (and*  we  eyinOf  aarfr^m)  that 
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^e  whole  series  were  skulls  of  maniacs,  and  consequently  could  notr 
at  all,  disprove  the  truth  of  phrenology. 

For  a  complete  examination  and  refutation  of  Dr.  Sewall's  woik, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  that  of  Dr.  Caldwell ;  we  shall  ourselves  only 
advert  to  a  few  points,  either  not  touched,  or  slightly  ^anced  at,  by' 
the  latter  gentleman. 

Dr.  Sewall*s  work  is  remarkable  for  its  union  of  apparent  know* 
ledge  of  phrenology  with  obvious  ignorance  of  it;  and  we  were 
entirely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  former,  until  we  met  with  Dr.  O.'s 
work,  in  which  the  plagiarisms  of  Dr.  Sewall,  from  the  works  of 
phrenologists,  are  detected  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  and  credit  given  to 
the  original  authors :  and  Dr.  Caldwell  may  himself  certainly  feel 
flattered  to  have  had  so  illustrious  a  pupil  as  the  Washington  pro- 
fessor, though  he  may  be  less  pleased  that  the  latter  did  not  acknow- 
ledge his  indebtedness.  Caldwell's  ''Elements  of  Phrenology"  are. 
quoted  without  acknowledgment  by  Dr,  Sewall,  though  at  least  eleven 
out  of  seventy  pages,  of  which  his  work  consists ! 

So  far,  then,  as  this  is  concerned,  there  is  cbnsiderable  appearance 
of  knowledge ;  but  no  sooner  does  Dr.  S.  attempt  to  walk  alone,  dian 
he  totters  and  falls.  Of  the  true  function  of  a  primitive  faculty  he 
has  no  conception,  beyond  what  he  derives  from  ^e  etymology  of  its 
name :  thus,  ''  combativeness* '  he  considers  to  exhibit  itself  only  in  • 
fighting,  and  '*' destructiveness"  in  shedding  blood.  How  surprised 
will  the  doctor  be  to  learn  that,  in  his  attack  on  phrenology  and  Dr. 
Caldwell,  he  has  himself  presented  an  instance  of  the  activity  of  com- 
bativeness ;  and  one  which,  in  its  probable  consequences  on  himself, 
will  remind  those  who  read  both  writers  of  Don  Quixote^s  memorable 
tilting  match  with  the  wind-mill. 

Dr.  Sewall  presents  us  with  one  of  the  most  surprising  instances 
of  either  gross  and  palpable  disingenuousness,  or  intellectual  obtuse 
ness,  that  we  ever  met  with,  in  the  following  quotation  from  Mr. 
George  Combe,  and  his  own  remarks  on  it.     The  quotation  is  as 
follows : — 

''  If  we  take  two  heads,  in  sound  health,  of  similar  age,  in  each  of 
which  several  organs  are  in  similar  proportions,  but  the  one  of  which 
is  large  and  the  other'  small;  and  if  the  preponderance  oi  manifesta- 
tion is  not  in  favour  of  the  first,  then  phrenology  must  be  abandoned 
as  destitute  of  foundation." 

On  the  above  quotation  Dr.  Sewall  has  the  following  remarks : 

*<  If  the  relative  size  of  the  brain  be  intended,  then  it  is  necessary 
to  know  with  what  it  is  to  be  compared ;— whether  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  face,  the  size  and  length  of  the  neck,  the  size  of  the 
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spinal  manrow,  the  cerebral  tierves,  or  with  the  Tolnme  of  the  whole 
body.    Upon  this  point  phronologisti  hare  not  been  ezplieit" 

Now  is  not  this  marvellouf  ?  Mr.  Combe  mentiona  two  heads^** 
"one  large  and  the  other  small  ;'*  he  speaks  of  **  a  prfponderance  of 
power"  in  one  over  the  other;  and  yet  Dr.  SewaU  could  not  discovei , 
from  thisy  that  relatiTC  size  of  the  brain  was  intended !  He  co!  id  not 
perceive  that  the  comparison  was  made  between  two  heads !  k  hren- 
ologists  are  not  explicit,"  as  to  whether  the  comparison  is  to  be  made 
between  two  heads,  or  between  **  one  head  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
face,"  when  they  distinctly  specify  that  it  should  be  made  between 
<tro  heada!  "  Two  heads"  may  mean  *•*  one  head,  and  the  length  and 
size  of  the  neck;"  for  the  expression  is  **BOt  explicit!"  **Two 
hesds"  may  mean  '*  one  head,  and  the  sixe  of  the  spinal  marrow ;" 
for  it  is  "  not  txpHeUP^  It  may  mean,  '*  one  head  and  the  cerebral 
nerves ;"  for  it  is  *'  not  bxpucit  I !"  It  may  mean  one  head,  and 
the  volume  of  the  wh<^  body  which  belongs  to  it;  !<»:  it  is  not 
rzFLicrr ! ! !  We  should  be  gratified  if  Dr.  Sewall  would  frame  a 
sentence  which  is  explicit,  if  that  of  Mr.  Combe  is  noi  so.  But  wc 
will  leave  Dr.  SewaU  in  the  hands  of  his  reviewo*,  who  is  abundantly 
able  (and  xeiUing)  to  do  him  **  even-handed  justice  ;"  md  pass  on  to 
not»e  the  remaining  portions  of  Dr.  Caldwell's  book«  These  consist 
of  a  short  notice  of  the  Chapter  on  Phrenology  in  Reese's  <*  Humbugs 
of  New  York ;"  and  **  Thoughts  on  the  Phrenology  of  Falsehood,"  • 
a  valedictory  address  to  the  medical  graduates  in  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity,  delivered  March  15,  1837,  by  Dr.  Caldwell  himself. 

Both  these  works,  as  indeed  all  that  Dr.  Caldwell  writes,  exhibit 
evidence  of  an  organisation  and  temperament  in  the  writer,  distin- 
guished both  for  activity  and  energy.  With  respect  to  the  last  men- 
tioned of  them,  we  consider  it  not  particularly  adapted  for  general 
circulation ;  though  perhaps  loudly  called  for  at  the  time  of  its  delivery, 
and  in  the  region  of  country  where  the  facts  occurred  to  which  it 
alludes.  But  readers  in  general  will  not  feel  an  interest  in  it ;  and  in 
a  work  entitled  *'  Phrenology  Vindicated,  and  Anti-Phrenology  Un- 
masked," we  own  we  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  inserting  an  address, 
which,  though  strictly  phrenological  in  its  character,  is  not  either  a 
**  vindication"  of  that  science,  or  an  **  unmasked"  exhibition  of  an)' 
of  its  enemies,  as  inch.  We  fear  it  will  be  understood  to  be  a  pei 
jonal  philippic,  on  an  individual  who  had  roused  the  indignation  c 
the  writer  by  some  unworthy  conduct ;  and  not  in  any  manner  as  s 
defence  of  phronology.  Of  course,  therefore,  however  just  in  the 
infliction  of  its  censuros,  and  how  able  soever  as  a  piece  of  phreno* 
logical  writing,  it  is  not  in  pUtee^  as  a  vindication  of  phrenology,  or  s 
portrait  of  anti-phrenology. 
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Bat  it  is  otkerwias  whh  the  ''Humbugs  of  New  Yorf  The  . 
chapter  <«  Phsreoology,  in  that  trashy  prbductioDy  is  an  <«v^wed  attack 
on  the  science,  and  one  which  renders  a  Vindication  not  grossly  out 
of  place.  We  say,  ^*not  wt  of  place;"  for  we  are  really  by  no 
means  sure  that  so  ignorant,  aaid  malignant,  imd  impotent  an  assault, 
as  that  of  Dr.  Reese,  has  any  daim  on  thenotiee  of  a  phrenologint. 
The  only  justifieation  of  a  writer  who  should  notice  it  is  found  in 
this,  Yizv  that  a  writer  so  ignorant  as  Dr.  R.  of  the  suiiject  on  whi<^ 
he  writes,  might  imagine^  if  not  noticed,  ^at  he  had'aetuaUy  inflicted 
va  injury,  and  perhaps  a  mortal  one,  on  phronology.  Of  this  satis- 
faction Dr.  Caldwell  has  entirely  deprived  him>.  The  chapter  in 
question  is  deazly  shown  to  be  a  tissue  of  ignotanee,  malevolence, 
and  feebleness ;  and  we  envy  not  its  author  bis  refleotions,  as  he  j>ei^ 
ceives  these  attributes,  in  succession,  pn)ved  to  belong  to  his  work. 
If  Dr.  Caldwell  has  not  treated  his  opponent  with  courtesy,  the  reason 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  courtesy  is  redly  not  his.  due.  Respect- 
ful and  couiteous  discussion  Dr.  CaldWeii  does  not  diecline,  when 
held  with  eahdidand  reSpeMuloppoilentsto  phrenology.  And  of 
this  he  has  given  evidence,  in  his  treatment  of  Dr.  Warren,  in  the 
volume  before  ils.  He  declares,  too,  in  explicit  terms,  his  willingness 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  phvenology  in  such 'a- spirit,  with  such  oppo- 
nents, in  Ihe  foUePwing  knightly  challenge. 

'^  Though  no  professed  kiiigbt-erranli  in  (he  cause,  yet  on  on<  cca^ 
dition  I  will  dbedrfully  break  a  lance  with  any  writor  whose  name  and 
standing  entiilk  him  to  a  meeting.  And  thje  condi^on,  IMhieh  is  an 
honourable  cme,  is  as  foHows  :-*>The  ohainpion  mnst  deport  himself 
with  knightly  courtesy,  bear  Tmnrn  on  bis  battsei,  and  present  in:  ^ 
tounusy  some  new  ground  of  challenge;.!  m^an  s<»ne  new  charge 
.against  the  soundness  and  -meriits  of  the  science.  In  t^at  case  he 
shati.  be  met  in  a  corresponding  style  of  oourtesy  andiespeotfulfieas: 
not  oiherwisfe.  To  .no  charge  or  challengs  stained  widi  untrutb,  stale 
and  trashy  in  its  character,  or  dictated  by  a  s|»rit  of  bigotty  or  fanati- 
cism, inveetiva  or  abuse,  will  an  answer  be  returned.  And  of  suoh 
unmanly  and  unchristian  description  is  every  imputation  by  which 
phrenology  has  been  hitherto  assaileL  By  neither  justice  nor  truth, 
magnanimity  nor  decency,  nor  by  the  slightest  disooterable  wish  to 
benefit  science  or  .promote  the  true  interests  of  the  human  family,  has 
even  one  of  them  been  dharaoterised.  Nor  has  any  of  the  assaults 
which  phrenology  has  sustained  committed  a  more  profligate  outra^ 
on  truth  and  -manHness,  mdrality  and  religion,  than  Dr.  Reese's 
» Humbug.' " 

We  close  our  notice  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  by  presenting 
his  own  apology  for  at  aU  noticing  so  contemptiUe  a  foe  to  phren<^ogy 
as  the  '*  Humbugs." 
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**I  shall  only  add,  that  one  of  my  motives  for  noticing  tlie  '  New 
York  Humbugs*  in  this  place  is,  that  their  mde  and  disconrtemw 
author  may  find  himself  associated,  in  recompense,  with  the  author  of 
the  *  Two  Lectures,'  with  whom  he  has  associated  himself  in  a  ploi 
againat  science*  For  thus  associated  the  two  writers  s^e,  in  bestow- 
ing encomiums  on  eaefa  other's  ppodoctions,  and  in  that  way  endear 
vouring  to  extend  their  circulation  and  gyre  weight  to  their  matter.  I 
have  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  impale  them  both,  on  the  two  homs 
of  the  same  dilemma,  that  as  ihey  have  been  platonically  nnited  in 
their  lives  and  labours,  they  may  not,  in  the  fitness  of  their  rewaidy 
be  divided." 


ARTICLE  nL 

A  tBSXSOLOQlCAL  ANALYSIS  OF  CONTERSmf . 

The  present  article  we  copy  from  the  second  number  of  the  Edm- 
buigh  Phrenological  JoumaL  It  consists  of  notices  of  two  works 
which,  at  the  time  the  number  was  published^  had  recently  issued 
from  ibe  Engliflh  press :  one  in  the  form  of  a  book,  tod  the  other  in 
that  of  a  communication  to  a  periodieal  publication  ;-«the  CkrisiUm 
Instructor,  The  analysis  which  follows  is  from  the  former  of  these 
productions;  "Biblical  Fragments,  by  Mary  Ann  Schimmelpenninck, 
London.  1821."  If  the  wxHrk,  generally,  be  such  as  this  specimen 
wofdd  indicate,  we  should  take  gfe«t  pleasure  in  a  further  acquaint- 
ance widi  the  intelligent,  philosophkal,  and  ptons  anthoieai.  But 
we  are  not  aware  that  her  work  has  ever  cvossed  the  Atlantic.  We 
regret  also  that  to  American  readers  the  other  work  is  inaccessible. 
If  the  "  Christian  Instructor*'  is  not  a  work  of  such  a  kind  as  for  its 
literary  merit  .to  secure  for  it  pre8ervation,<«^if  it  be  any  thing  of  the 
nature  of  oiur  religions  newspapen,-«-we  fear  that  we  may  never  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it,  unless  it  may  have  been  preserved 
by  insertion  in  some  work  of  a  less  ephemersll  character.  We  the 
more  deeply  regret  our  inability  to  refer  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Lyon, 
because  of  the  correctness  and  impox:tance  of  the  principles  upon  which 
he  rests  his  reasoningst  apd  our  belief  that  they  do  in  fact  contain  the 
means  of  exhibiting  the  phUoecphy  ef  cafi«er«um.<«*«*£n. 


The  ob}ectioii8  to  phrcnokygy  are.gradualLy  givinr  way  to  the  eficirUi 
of  its  defettdeira,  and'the  force  of  tru&.  Many  whldh  appeared  fof- 
mMable.al  fli8i8laiioe«  have  pvoww!,  on  b  ne^  approafih,  to  be  unsub- 
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stantial  vapour.  Those  of  materialism  and  fatalism  have,  in  this  manner, 
vanished  away,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  revived.  Another  had  occurred* 
which  threw  a  doubt  on  the  subject  with  many  pious  and  excellent 
persons ;  namely,  that  the  doctrines  of  phrenology  were  inconsistent 
with  an  important  Scripture  doctrine.  Mr.  Lyon  has  brought  this 
objection  vto  the  test  of  a  close  examination,  and  endeavoured  to  de- 
monstrate that  it  is  entirely  unfounded.  We  do  not  mean  to  give  any 
analysis  of  his  paper,  and  notice  it  only  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
mentiouing  that  there  are  two  principles  admitted  in  all  phrenological 
works,  which,  Mr.  Lyon  states,  are  perfectiy  sufficient  to  explain  that 
change  of  character  and  conduct  which  takes  place  under  the  influence 
of  religious  trtth,  without  either  resorting  to  a  miracle^  or  supposing 
any  change  in  the  original  faculties.  The  two  principles  are — ^first, 
the  different  states  of  relative  activity  in  the  organs  of  the  diflerent 
faculties,  which  may  occur  at  different  periods  of  life ;  and  secondly, 
the  different'  direction  which  these  faculties  may  receive,  according  as 
they  are  turned  towards  worldly  or  spiritual  objects. 

We  may  perhaps,  at  some  future  period,  discuss  this  subject,  which 
is  of  great  extent  and  undeniable  importance ;  but  at  present  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  quoting  a  very  interesting  passage  from  the 
other  work  referred  to,  in  which  phrenology  is  not  merely  asserted 
and  maintained  by  Mrs.  S.  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine, 
but  used  to  explain,  certainly  in  the  most  admirable  and  beautiful 
manner,  many  anomalies,  of  which  previously  no  account  could  be 
given.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  this  work,  that,  while 
phrenology  has  been  suffering  under  all  manner  of  opposition  and 
obloquy,  this  lady  refers  to  it  as  a  science  in  which  she  seems  to  be- 
lieve with  a  confidence  as  unwavering  as  that  she  reposes  on  the 
systeni  of  divine  truth,  which  she  adduces  to  illustrate  it. 

"  The  Bible,"  says  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck,  "  is  the  revelation  of 
God,  addressed  emphatically  to  Man.  It  must,  then,  as  to  its  sub- 
stance^ contain  all  the  truths  of  God  ;  but  as  to  its  mode  of  setting 
them  forth,  it  must  be  calculated  for  their  intended  recipient  Man. 
Now  man  is  never  happy,  unless  all  his  faculties  are  caUed  into  alter- 
nate activity.  It  is,  llierefore,  obvious  that  the  revelation  of  God 
must  be  made  in  such  a  mode  as  to  address  itself  to  all  tKe  human 
faculties,  and  to  afford  scope  to  all  the  human  propensities.  Every 
branch  of  the  human  intelligences'*  [we  should  say,  **  every  intellec- 
•  tual  faculty"]  "must  there  find  its  appropriate  object;  and  every 
class  of  human  impulses  must  there  find  an  object,  a  motive,  and  a 
sphere  for  full  exertion  and  activity. 

*'  For,  were  this  not  the  case,  there  would  always  remain  some 
unevangelised  intellectual  or  moral  faculties,  which  would  be  perpe- 
tually disturbing  and  distracting  the  councils  of  the  mind ;  or  some 
refractory,  unchristianised  propensities,  which  would  be  perpetually 
snapping  the  reins  of  her  control,  and  starting  aside  from  that  course, 
which  the  mind  could  (in  that  case)  possess  no  appropriate  motives  to 
urge,  them  to  maintain.  In  the  first  case,  the  man  would  resemble' an 
equipage,  the  eharioteers  of  which  were  in  a  perpetual  contest  as  to 
which  road  to  drive  their  steeds.  In  the  second  case,  he  would  be  in 
the  saioe  trouble  »9  the  driver  who  should  have  two  or  three  unbroken 
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horses- yoked  in  with  an  otherwise  well*appointed  team.  BTow,  the 
human  vehicle  can  never  go  on  well,  unless  the  moral  and  intellectaal 
faculties  (tl^e  drivefs),  and  the  infinior  propensities  (the  steeds  to  be 
driven),  are  all  in  perfect  accordance:  that  is,  every  raculty  and  every 
propensity  has  its  own  peculiar  and  distinctive  object;  consequently, 
each  one  has  its  own  appropriate  class  of  motives,  of  which  any  other 
faculty  and  propensity  is  unsusceptible.  But  every  faculty  and  pro- 
pensity have,  like  the  hmbs,  their  akemate  necessity  for  exertion  and 
activity,  and  for  rest  and  repose.  Now,  no  motive  will  influence  it 
longer  than  its  appropriate  faculty  or  propensity  is  in  activity,  Henoe 
every  character  must  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  alternation  and  incon- 
sistency, as  its  various  fiaculties  and  propensities  rest  or  exert  them- 
selves ;  unless  it  be  possiUe  to  And  a  round  of  motives  and  objects, 
which,  though  addressed  to  all  the  fhenlties,  shall  yet  all  bear  on  one 
and  the  same  end,  uid  thus  unite  their  different  means  and  resources 
in  liabouring  for  one  common  object.  On  having  found,  or  not  having 
found,  such  a  stock  of  motives,  so  connected,  depends  all  consistency 
or  inconsistency  of  character.  It  is  owing  to  this  necessity  of  exer- 
tion and  rest  in  all  the  faculties,  and  owing  to  not  having  found  one 
common  object  for  these  motives  to  hear  vpon^  that  we  so  often  behold 
the  most  astonishing  extremes  in  the  same  character,  and  that  we  see 
in  the  same  person  the  most  astonishing  xad  exalted  talents  often 
united  with  the  most  debasing  profligacy :  nay,  we  often  observe  th^ 
same  thing  in  reading  the  biographies  of  persons  who  have  afterwards 
setded  into  truly  and  exemplairily  religious  characters.  There  is  often 
a  period  in  the  history  of  such  persons,  when  the  good  leaven — ^the 
grace  and  word  of  God— has  been  received  by  some  of  the  faculties, 
without  having  yet  spread  itself,  and  furnished  their  appropriate  sphere 
of  activity  to  all  their  faculties.  During  this  period  in  which  the 
leaven  is  kid  in  the  meal,  before  it  is  thoroughly  leavened,  the  charac- 
ter oflen  exhibits  the  most  monstrous  contradictory  examples  of  devo- 
tion and  of  sin ;  and  those,  who  are  inattentive  to  the  workings  of 
the  human  mind  would  often  be  tempted  to  imagine  those  hypocrites, 
whom  a  little  patience  would  so<m  exhibit  setded  Christians.  The 
ease  is,  that  the  grace  of  God,  or  gospel  truths,  are  only  as  yet  appre- 
hended by  9ome  [of  the]  faculties.  The  recipient,  in  his  seal,  sets  all 
the  converted  faculties  to  work  together,  and  endeavours  to  still  the 
activity  of  the  rest,  as  he  may.  Alter  a  time,  however,  the  evangelised 
faculties  need  rest;  and  the  unevangelised  ones,  wearied  of  the  durance 
in  which  they  have  been  kept,  start  up  without  control,  and  plunge  in 
headlong  disorder :  and  thus  arise  the  alternations  of  zeal  and  lake- 
warmness— of  love  and  distaste  for  religion-^to  which  new  converts 
are  subject,  tiU  all  their  faculties  and  propensities  have  discovered 
their  true  religious  object  and  sphere.  Hence  it  follows  that  no  affec- 
tion and  no  taste  can  be  always  and  at  all  times  influential,  that  does 
not  address  all  the  faculties  and  propensities.  But  revelation  is 
intended  to  be  always  influential :  it  must  then  be  addressed  to  all  the 
faculties  and  propensities,^  and  furnish  them  all  with  full  scope  for 


^  That  Revelation  tt  to  addrMsed,  we  ehall  tbow  in  future  nambert. — Es. 
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their  aptmty ;.  and  this,  in  an  eminent  maanery  the  revelaitioh  of  God, 
aaad  that  abne,  dbesw 

''  Again)  «onie  fieteuUies  and  propensities  are  both,  imicb  move'  eoiah- 
DSQuly  met  with»  and  much  more  early  developed,,  tbam  others.  HoWy 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  mode  in  which  the  trqths  of  God  are  ve^ieakd. 
in  Scripture,  as  well  as  it»  doctrines,  aito  pvecisely  adapted  to  all  these 
multiplied  wants.  Every  faculty  and  piwpeniBity  finds,  inl  «oriptiiral* 
truth,  its  highest  object;  but  &08e  [objects]) aHe  yet  most  abandttntly 
provided  [&e  fi&culties  and  pmopensities  adqited  to]  whiich^iare  mmn 
early  and  most  «omraonly  deTelqped.v 

''*  God  revealed  in  Christy  and  se4i  forth  not  only  as  Jehovah:  inroai^ 
nate,  but  under  the  types  of  Husbcmd,  Father,'  Friend,  &md  Brother; 
and  Captain  aad Leader  df  liisi  people,  beeouies  an  bbrjeetwvthin  the^ 
grasp  alike  «f  every  devotional  and  elevated  feieling  1o  whielt^  the'ttviiiKi 
can. soar  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet,  and  of  eveiy  endearing,  soclali 
and  a0eotionate  feeling  which- goes- fortk  with  us  inthe-iiiteroiMftrse  o^ 
life.     Ouc  Venecation  here  turns  hem  rank,;  from  tfedent,  and  the 
debasing  great  things  of  earth,,  to  receive  its  behest  object  in  Gofr 
himself.    Our  faith  (^  marvdlousness')  it  establisl^s,  not  on  the  doubt^ 
ftd  calculation  of  human  probabilities,  but  on  Him  who  is  troth  its^f. 
Our  conscience  (Conscientiousneaa)  is  not  left  to  weaver  in  the  luioer- 
t^in  projects  of  expediency  of  eanses  producing  «iSleels  beyond  the 
powers  of  man  to  calculate ;  but  itst  iluctaations  2tee>  at  once  fi&eid  by 
the  unerring  nde  of  right  [the  will  of  God]^    Hunvaa  caution  and 
circumspectioil  (Cautioiieiness)  are  hot  the  sport.  <$f  vaiU'  terrors,  but  to 
learn  to  fear  alone  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hiinself ;  &nd  ite  being  the  only 
fear  and  dread,  all  others  vanish.    Oar  determination  (Firmfi^s?)  Is 
no  le(nger  the  servant  6f  idolatrous  self*will,  but  is  determined,  like 
St.  Paul,  heooeforth-  to  kmm  nought  Wad  hut  Jb^m  Ckriity  and  Mm 
ctucified;  and  to  Hve  tohim  who  died  tuid  rose  for  us.    Our  venera- 
tion is  henceforth  superlatively  fixed  on  that  parent,  who,  t/hotgh  the 
mother  mayforgei  the  suckling  child,  »iii  not  forget  hU  ckiJtdren;  and 
who,  like  a  true  and  tender  &ther,  bids  the  bow  of  peacef  sinilis  again 
in  bdauty,  even  from  tiie  frown  of  the  diarfcest  cloud.     Olir  heart'  ad- 
heres (Adhesiveness)  to  that  Brotiier,  >vho  wished  to  appease   our 
heavenly  Paper's  wr^thy  even  by  the  sacrifice  oi  his  own  blood ;— 40 
that  Friend  who  came  to  us  iai  oter  tieed^  |^ahd]  who  etlcketfi  dwer 
than-  a  brother*     Our  .heart  is  united  to  that  heavenly  Bridegrdoni 
with  whom  the  believer,  being  imited,  is  one  spirit.   Otir  Benevolence 
hencefoirth  no  more  vascillates  betweeiu  tfeegood  and  thepfeasure  of 
its  objects;  it  henceforth  knows  its  own  true  good,  tod  Ihe  tnve  good 
of  others^    Its  self-love  and  bene^^tenee  both  receive  accession  and 
aitialgamation  by  that  one  heart^ajOfeeting  consideration,  Christ  died 
for  sinners J**^  which  number  they  [others]  are  and  I  am.     One 
blood  has  been  shed,  the  ransom  for  all ;  one  Spirit  is  poured  out,  the 
teacher  of  all ;  one  God  is  the  Father,  who  accepts  all  in  one  beloved. 

"  The  ueHrelation  which  ittforiMs  us  fcAt  v)e  are  ci^^ens  of  Mount 
Zwn^  ike  >eify  of  the  living  Ood,  and  which  uiifb^Ids  the  wond'ron^ 
mystery  of  the  cross ;  and  the  astonishing  Christian  scheme  afibrds 
scope  abundantly  for  the  fullest  exercises  of  the  highest  reflecting 
faculties.'     What  [a]  concatenation  of  cause  and  effect  (Causality) 
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does  H  tmfold !  What  a  wondrous  fund  of  compariaon  between 
thu^  natural  and-  things  spiritaal  I  What  a  mine  of  investigration 
does  it  discoven  And  every  discovery  of  truth  here  brings  with  it  an 
aeeeeeion  of  love.  AU  the  resisting  propensities  of  Destruetiveness 
and  Combativenees,  which  ibrmeriy  groreled  on  earth»  are  now  used 
to  destroy  that  evil  self,  which  they  before  defended ;  and  becooie  tbe 
ohaitipions  of  the  tnith,  instead  of  the  instrunents  of  hatredt  error, 
and  iil^wifl.  The  fscuMes  of  Cafculsdon,  (hdet,  dtc.  ^e^y  which 
formerly  moved  m  the  eerviee  of  self,  are  no  longer  set  to  work  by  an 
ill  understood  covetousness,  (Acquisitiveness,)  but  by  benevolence ; 
and  a  thousand  well  understood  institutions  of  philanthropic  economy 
succeed  to  the  sordid  accumulations  of  selfish  gain.  The  same  facul- 
ties of  wandering  (Locality),  and  perception  (Individuality),  and  imi- 
tation, which,  inspired  by  seUV  led  the  wandering  gipsy  from  clime  to 
dime,  under  a  thousand  characters  of  imposition,  inspired  by  benevo- 
lence and  veneration,  send  the  indefatigable  missionary  from  clime  to 
dime,  on  errands  of  love ;  and  in  his  joumeyings  frotn  the  Esqdimaux 
to  the  fens  of  Surinam-^from  the  barbarous  Indian  to  the  civilised 
Persian— enable  him  to  become,  like  St.  Paul,  aU  thmg^  to  0II  fRcn, 
that  he  may  t^  g^mek  The  same  perceptive  faculties  of  Form»  of 
Colour,  of  Music  (Tune),  Slc,  which,  inspired  by  human  Ideality,  so 
continually  chain  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  dowa  to  earth,  become,  by 
the  parabolic  style  of  writing,  the  very  means  of  lifting  the  soul  of 
the  believer  to  heaven.  Every  earthly  oTbject,  which  the  natural  man 
desecrates^  as  the  means  of  expressing  and  decorating  human  passions, 
the  book  of  €rod  consecrates,  by  rendering  the  vivid  type  of  heavenly 
troths.  To  the  Christian,  all  the  earth  reflects  heaven.  All  which  is 
vinbie  is  the  type  of  that  which  is  invisible ;  and  temporal  things 
touched  by  the  alchemy  of  Scripture  explanation,  become  at  once  hul} 
and  spiritual.  And  the  perceptive  faculties  being  the  most  early  deve- 
loped in  children*  so  God  has  supplied  the  earliest  age  with  this  vas* 
magazine  of  living  spiritual  types,  and  with  a  treasury  of  holy  asso 
ciations  and  instructions,  which  no  believing  parent  will  faU  to  apply 
knowing  that  feelings  connected  with  sensible  associations  are  evei 
strongest.  Aad  la$t,  though  not  least,  we  add,  that  the  parabolic  t^tyle 
of  Scripture  is  eminently  calculated,  not  only  to  spiritualise  the  per- 
ceptive faculties,  but  the  ideality  of  man ;  and,  by  thus  doing,  she 
converts  into  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  of  holiness,  the  most  dan- 
gerous instruments  of  human  passion.  Ideality,  while  the  slave  of 
human  perception  and  passion,  is  ever  chaining  man  down  to  earth 
with  gilded  cords,  or  presenting  one  vain  phantom  after  another  to  his 
ever  renewed,  but  disappointed  chase.  But  when  Ideality  is  once 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  God,  the  case  is  altered  :  she  then  starts  up 
from  earth  not  a  demon,  but  an  angel  in  her  native  magnitude.  She 
it  is  who  gives  wings  to  the  soul,  to  bid  her  contemplation  soar 
from  earth  to  heaven.  She  it  is  whose  faithiiil  and  vivid  mirror  re- 
flects back  the  invisible  realities  and  joys  of  heaven,  to  those  yet 
groaning  in  misery  on  earth.  How  often  has  she  gladdened  the  heart, 
and  lighted  up  the  eyes,  of  the  wretch  pining  in  a  dungeon  on  earth 
with  the  bright  (but  no  more  bright  than  true)  vision  of  heavenly  joy 
How  often  has  she  annihilated  the  pain  of  the  martyr,  by  transporting 
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his  mind  from  the  rack  on  which'  he  lay  to  the  glory  in  which  he 
should  soon  participate !  How  base  is  Ideality  when  she  is  the  magic, 
painter  of  human  passion !  How  exalted,  when  the  vivid  painter 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  divine  truth !  Then,  indeed,  does  she  resume 
the  exalted  post  of  giving  permanence  to  spiritual  joy,  in  defiance  of 
temporal  sorrow.'' 

Let  no  one,  after  reading  this  fine  passage,  affect  to  think  that 
phreQology  is  inconsistent  with  religion,  or  dare  to  assert  that  it 
threatens  the  smallest  injury  to  the  dearest  interests  of  man. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

PATHOLOGICAL  FACT,  CONFIRMATORY  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

The  following  communication  was  recently  received  by  Mr.  0.  S. 
Fowler,  of  this  city,  irom  Dr.  Miller,  of  Washington,  D.  G. 

"  Mr.  Fowler : 

**  Dear  sir — ^In  your  work  on  Phrenology,  you  notice  a  surgical 
case  which  was  under  my  charge  in  the  fall  of  1835.  My  attention 
was  attracted  to  your  statement  within  a  few  days,  and  I  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  sending  you  a  brief  sketch  of  it. 

"  The  patient  was  a  coloured  boy  named  Posey,  aet.  sixteen  years. 
I  was  called  to  see  this  boy,  at  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  10th  October, 
1835 — found  him  labouring  under  all  the  symptoms  of  compression 
of  the  brain,  produced  by  the  kick  of  a  horse.  The  point  of  the 
horse's  shoe  struck  him  under  the  left  superciliary  ridge,  outer  angle, 
fracturing  the  orbitar  plate,  and  forcing  the  spicula  of  bone  upwards  and 
outwards  on  the  dura-mater,  which  was  wounded  by  them  (spicula) 
As  soon  as  practicable,  in  the  presence  of  my  friends,  the  late  Dr. 
Joseph  LoveU  and  Dr.  T.  Sewall,  (this  case  occurred  in  Washington, 
D.  C.)  I  dilated  the  wound  of  the  soft  parts,  and  removed,  without 
much  difficulty,  the  pieces  of  bone  that  could  be  taken  away  with 
safety,  or  that  were  likely  to  be  injurious.  Though  some  of  the 
symptoms  were  relieved  by  the  operation,  yet  our  patient -gave  no 
signs  of  returning  consciousness.  The  next  mommg,  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  hours  after  the  operation,  I  called,  and  was  informed  that 
Posey  had  remained  comatose  till  within  an  hour  or  two  before  my 
arrival,  when  he  suddenly  waked  up  «ii^iii^«— called  for  water,  which 
he  drank,  and  then  continued  his  songs.  The  attempt  to  make  him 
more  comfortable,  give  him  medicine,  bleed  him,  <fcc.  &c.,  excited 
him  very  much :  so  much  so,  that  he  was  almost  unmanageable,  and 
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It  was  by  main  force  alone  that  he  was  prevented  firom  getting  out  of 
the  house.  He  was  quieted  by  free  depletion,  ^.  In  this  state  of 
quietude,  I  was  informed  on  my  next  visit,  he  remained  till  night, 
when  he  again  commenced  sinoino  songs,  and  continued  to  do  so 
nearly  the  whole  night.  As  morning  approached,  his  musical  pro- 
pensity ceased,  and  while  I  was  with  him  be  was  calm  and  more 
rational. than  he  had  been  since  the  injury.  From  this  period  he 
gradually  improved ;  the  wound  healed  kindly ;  a  few  more  spicula 
of  bone  were  removed,  and  lus  singing  propensity  returned  only  with 
the  occasional  nighdy  exacerbations.  These  became  dighter  every 
night,  till,  at  the  expiration  of  about  one  month  from  the  accident,  he 
entirely  recovered. 

*'  This  boy  (I  was  informed  by  his  parents,  very  respectable  people, 
and  others  who  knew  him  well)  was  never  known,  before  this  acci- 
dent, to  sing  or  even  attempt  to  kwn  a  fime,'«— -to  use  his  mother's 
laoguage,  *  WiUi^on,  she  knew,  never  was  a  songster.'  And  what  is 
still  more  remarkable,  he  has  never  been  known  since  his  recovery 
to  sing,  or  even  attempt  it.    This  statement  was  given  by  his  mother. 

*<  Very  respectfully  yours,  Ae. 

'*Thos.  Miller." 

This  fact  furnishes  an  argument  to  prove  that  there  exists  a  recipro- 
cal connection  between  the  pathological  condition  of  certain  portions 
of  the  brainj  and  the  manifestation  of  certain  of  the  mental  faculties. 
The  horse's  shoe  struck  the  skull  covering  the  phrenological  organs 
of  Order  and  Colour,  and  drove  a  piece  of  bone  '*  upwards  and  out- 
wards ;"  that  is,  precisely  in  the  direction  of  the  organ  of  Tune. 
What  effect  should  we  expect  this  to  have  on  the  mind?    At  first, 
that  the  whole  brain  would  be  paralysed,  and  that  insensibility  would 
follow;  that  this  should  be  succeeded  by  an  mfiammation  of  the 
wounded  part;  and  as  the  fractured  bones  are  driven  in  upon  the 
organ  of  '*  Tune,"  a  pretematoral  activity  of  that  organ  must,  accord- 
ing to  phrenology,  be  the  consequence.     Now,  what  is  the  resuU  in 
point  of  fad  ?  Just  what  phrenology  decides  that  it  must  be :  namely, 
the  first  sign  of  returning  consciousness  is  an  irresistible  '*  propensity 
to  nng"    Again^  the  inflammation  is  greatest  at  night,  and  his  pro« 
pensity  to  sing  is  also  then  the  most  powerful :  then  he  does  nothing 
but  nngi  and  that  too  after  so  severe  a  wound.     Besides,  his  most 
intimate  friends  never  discovered,  before  nor  since  this  accident,  any 
"  singing"  propensity  in  him.    Now,  why  this  inclination  to  *•  tmg** 
under  those  peculi^  circumstances,  rather  than  any  other  manifestation 
of  mind  or  feeling?    Phrenology  alone  reveals  the  secret 
,    Opponents  to  phrenology,  from  the  mere  tyro  in  science  to  the 
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learned  professor,  talk  much  about  fads,  but  after  all  do  not  give  us 
tHE  facts.  Dr.  Sewall,  in  his  *'  Examinationi  of  Phrenology,"  page 
58,  says,  **  In  all  the  mutilations  of  the  brain  to  which  man  has  been 
subjected  for  two  thousand  years,  it  i^pears  that  the  iseoords  of  sur- 
gery do  not  furnish  a  single  well  authenticated  case  in  which  the  loss 
of  a  particular  faculty  has  happened,  according  to  the  organ  on  which 
the  injury  was  inflicted,  while  the  odier  feculties  remain  unimpaired." 
We  cannot  but  give  Dr;  S.  credit  for  ingenuity  in  the  fortification  of 
his  position  in  the  above  passage.  Strictiiy  interpveted,  perhaps  his 
statement  is  true,  but  its  tru&  does  not  invalidate  phrenohigy  in  the 
kast.  Dr.  S.  has  stated  a  case,  such  as  perhaps,  could  not  at  all  occur ; 
or  might  not,  if  even  possible  in  the  abstract,  happisa  in  ten  thousand 
years.  His  ca^e,  as  stated  by  him,  a  phrenologist  sees  to  include  a 
complete  exiractioHi  by  accidental  injury,  of  a  pair  of  oi^gans  (one  in 
each  hemisphere  of  the  brain)  from  the  peripheral  surface^  down  to 
the  medulla  oblongata ;  for  nothing  short  of  this  is,  strictly  speaking, 
^  the  destruction  of  an  organ. '^  In  like  manner,  the-  I^.'s  statement 
supposes  an  injury  of  an  organ  to  be  at  the  same  time^  in  the  same 
degree,  at  the  same  points,  in  &oM  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  all 
this  by  accident*  We  presume  the  records  of  surgery  furnish  no  such 
facts.  And  whenever  a  friend  or  foe  of  phrenology  shall  satisfy  us 
with  the  truih  of  such  ajhct,  we  too  wiQ  pronounce  phvenolbgy  untrue. 
But  let  us  return  to  the  case  before  us.  He^  is  an  unequivocal 
fact — ^a  fact  which  Dr»  S,  himsdf  saw;  and  lest  it  should  escape  his 
notice,  his  attention  wras  especially  catied  to  «^  by  a  phrenologist,  (Dr. 
Lovell,)  as  confirmatory  of  phrenotogy.  How  will  Dr.  S.  dispose  of 
this  case  ?  Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  **  guess/'  He  will  sajT, 
probably,  that  In  this  instance,  so  far  fi*om  the  supposed  faculty  of 
Tune  being  impaired,  it  seems  tb  have  been  hnpr^feed  by  the  injury, 
3Ad  therefore  it  has  *'  not  happened  according  to  the  organ  on  which 
the  injury  was  infti^ted."  But  l>r.'8.  has  hinwelf  given  u»  the  key 
to  this  mysterious  ^/^rotTipm^n^  rf  a  fatuity  hy  an  injuty  of  its  organ. 
He  tells  us,  page  55,  and  very  truly,  that  in  cases  of  intermittent 
fever  the  mind  possesses  increased  vigour  ^n^  activity  during  the  hot 
stage  of  the  disease.  Here,  tiien,  is  an  improvement  of  the  ihtellecs 
tnal  faculties  in  general,  by  disease  of'  the  brain — i*  e*  by  a  temporary 
dud  periodical  inflammation.  But  if  inflammation  from  disease  pro- 
diooes  this  eiflfect '  on  the  Biculties  in  general,  when  the  organs  of  the 
faculties  in  general  (f.  e.  the  whole  brain)  are  inflamed,  why  may  not 
the  infiammatkm  of  the  organ  of  one  faculty  produoe  the  same  efl^t 
on  the  feoulty  of  which  it  is  the  organ ;  even  though  the  infi^mmati<m 
be  the  effect  6f  iirjury,  rather  than  disease  ?  We  think  no  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  given  to  thh  question,  except  in  the  afiirmative^ 
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We  have  many  facts  like  the  one  aboTe,  which  wilLapfpeer  ia  ene* 
ceeding  numbers. 

We  apologise  herer  once  for  ally  that  ear  reason  of  sa  oAea  refer- 
nng  to  Dk.  S.  in  partioiilar,  is  not  becanee  his  objeetiena  ase  sa 
treigbty,  at  hane  not  been  repeatedly  answered^  but  because  neaifty 
sQ'  who  appose /phrenology,  either  from  a  nese  smattering*  ifinowledge 
of  it^  or  thnongh  ignorance  and  psqudiee^  refer  to  Dr.  S».  ibc  authority  ; 
he  being  a:  physician,  a  medical  professoiv  and  an  ofiponent  to  phrai»> 
ology .     Eifgo  il  esouiafc  be  true. 

We  solicit  facts  from  phrenologists  and  aniirj^renelogisiB,  oi  from 
any  enquiring  **  What  n  troth  ?"  .  For  we  love  Imth,  we  seek  tniih* 
and  we  need  light  to>  aid  as  in  onr  seaich  tat  her ;.  and  if  we  may  ho 
so  happy  as  to  obtain  it  frem  eTen.  an  .opponent  of  em  opiniona^  w« 
eheerfally  9abserB)e  to  the  sentiment  of  tiie  Bomali  poet-* 

» 

Pas.  ait,  64  «^.  haste  daoeri.*' 

Emtoa. 


ARTICLE.  V. 

FHHEMOIieonr  in  0BRIUiCZ.«-fJI04  I. 

The  qnestLoA  is  oiken  asked,  how  happens  it  that  phienology  should 
be  almost  universally  r^ected  in  C&eivfiAny,  the  land  of  its  birth  ?  U 
this  science  be  time,  why  is  it  that  this  land'  of  scholars  fiimish  nono 
who  are  willing  to  adnut  ito  clairnA  ?  Why  is  it  that  no  books  on 
phrenology  have  been  published  in  the  G«rmao  language  ? 

In  anewer  to  &ese  queries^. we  would  fitst  remark^  they  in^ly  what 
is  not  true.  It  is  not  true  that  no  advoe«les  of  phrenology  are  found 
among  the  distinjguished  men  of  Germany,  or  that  no  hooka  have  been 
published  in  the  German  language ;  although  il  ia  readily  acknow- 
ledged that  the  science  has  received  less  attenfton  there  than  in  other 
countdea.  But  this  fact  is  easily  accounted  for  by  seferring  to  the 
histoiy  of  its  illustrious  founders. 

Dr.  Gall  began  to  make  known  the  vettdts  of  his  observaticNDS,  by 
priivate  lectures,  afooifl  1796.  He  had  then  hardly  oinnniettced  iiediu^ 
ing  his  observations  lb  a  system.  He  continued  these  lectures^  with- 
some  interruptions,  for  four  or  five  yeavs^  when  the  Austrian  govern^ 
meat  issued  aii  tedsr  that  they  should  ocase^^the  doctrines  bein^ 
considered  as  dangerous  to  religion.  Ia  1806,  in  company  with 
Spursheimr  who  had  just  completed  his  medieal  studies,  he  loft 
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Vienna,  and  sought  the  privilege  of  expounding  his  doctrines  else- 
where. 

They  passed  through  most  of  the  large  cities  of  Germany,  spending 
a  week  or  two  in  each,  lecturing  and  collecting  facts  on  their  favourite 
science.  Though  they  were  kindly  received  during  their  travels,  and 
kindly  listened  to  hy  many  of  the  scientific,  yet  hy  others  they  were 
fiercely  opposed,  denounced,  and  persecuted.  Apparently  disgusted 
with  Uie  injurious  treatment  received  from  their  countrymen,  they 
never  published  a  word  on  the  subject  in  their  native  language. 

Hence  Germany  possessed,  for  twenty  years,  less  information  and 
fewer  means  of  instruction  on  the  subject  than  any  other  country  id 
Europe,  Spain  and  Russia  excepted.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  from 
Germany,  proceeded  to  Paris.  Here  Gall  made  his  home  for  life. 
His  works  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and  the  Science  of  Phren* 
ology  were  published  in  the  French  language.  In  1813,  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim, from  Paris,  proceeded  to  England.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  his 
works  were  published  in  the  English  language.  This  will  account, 
in  a  great  measure,  for  the  fact  that  the  Germans  were  behind  the 
English  and  French  in  receiving  the  new  science.  The  founders  of 
the  scieifce  made  no  efiforts,  comparatively,  to  disseminate  their  doc- 
trines there.  They  understood  the  proverb :  "  A  prophet  is  not 
without  honour,  except  in  his  own  country." 

*But  have  they  no  phrenological  literature  in  Germany?  And  are 
there  no  phrenologists  among  her  distinguished  scholars  ?  It  has  been 
frequently  asserted  that,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  no  book  on  the 
subject  has  been  published  in  the  German  language ;  and  that  no  dis- 
tinguished physiologist  there  is  a  believer  in  the  science.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  science  has  received  as  much  attention  there  as  in 
England,  and  other  countries  which  might  be  mentioned.  From  cir- 
cumstances already  alluded  to,  we  should  not  expect  it.  But  we 
simply  enquire,  what  b  the  fact?  Are  the  assertions  which  opponents 
of  phrenology  so  frequently  and  loudly  make  correct? 

A  correspondent*  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  in  1827, 
thus  expresses  himself: — ^**  Though  circumstances  are  unfavourable 
to  phrenology  in  this  country  (Germany),  3ret  more  attention  is  begin- 
ning to  be  bestowed  upon  it.  Dr.  Otto's  work  (a  celebrated  physician 
of  Copenhagen)  has  been  favourably  reviewed  in  *  Hecker's  Annals,' 
*  Gerson's  and  Julius'  Magazine,'  and  <  Hufeland's  Bibliothek.'  Tlie 
celebrated  Dr.  Froriep,  in  his  Journal  (one  of  the  best  in  Germany), 
has  communicated  several  translations  of  phrenological  papers  pub- 
lished in  England.  In  the  excellent  Psychological  Journal  of  Dr. 
Nasse,  phrenology  is  now  again  spoken  of.  Nay,  the  sagacious  Dr 
Amelung  has  lately,  in  a  very  acute  paper  on  /n^aniQr,  adduced 
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opinions  and  yiews  which  he  hinuelf  confesses,  are  founded  on  obser- 
Tations  of  the  phrenologists.  Farther;  HufeUmd^  inBeriin,  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  first  scientific  medical  men  in  Oeimany,  and  Vogel^ 
in  Rostock,  a  most  ingenious  author,  have  recently  paid  a  just  tribute 
to  the  science. 

Hufeland^  speaks  thu8:-^It  is  with  pleasure  and  interest  thai  I 
have  heard  the  worthy  man  (Dr.  Gall)  himself  lecture  upon  his  new 
doctrine,  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  he  ought  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  remaikable  phenomena  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  his  doctrines  among  the  greatest  and  most  important  improve- 
ments of  the  natural  sciences.  It  ia  necessary  to  see  and  hear  himself, 
in  order  to  admowledge  a  man  equally  far  fimn  all  chariatanism, 
falsehood,  and  transcendental  enthusiasm!  Endowed  with  a  rare 
degree  of  talent  for  observation,  of  sagacity  and  philosophical  judg- 
ment ;  grown  up  in  the  lap  of  nature,  he  has  observed  a  vast  number 
of  phenomena  in  tiie  whole  field  of  organic  beings,  which  before  were 
not  at  all,  or  only  superficially,  known:  he  haa  united  them  widi 
ingenuity,  found  their  analogical  rdations^  drawn 'conclusions  firom 
them,  and  determined  truths,  which  are  of  the  greatest  value,  just 
because  they  are  drawn  from  experience  and  daily  life.  Nobody  has 
been  so  decided  an  opponent  of  Dr.  GatU's  doctrine  as  I ;  and  iMWy 
nfier  kaoing  fuUy  saUsfed  mpself  of  the  profundity  of  kis  mteUedf 
and  the  palpable  trtUh  tf  his  science^  I  hope  been  obliged  to  believe  U. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Gall  that  the  spiritual  part 
of  our  nature  acts  by  means  of  organs ;  that  this  mater^  condition 
for  the  exercise  of  mind  not  only  is  necessary  as  to  its  grosser,  but 
also  as  to  its  finer  functions ;  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind ; 
and  that  there  is  great  probability  for  supposing,  that,  as  the  external 
senses  have  their  peculiar  organs  in  the  brain,  so  must  abo  the  internal 
have  theirs."* 

Vogel  expresses  himself  in  this  manner  :~^'*  True  it  is  that  the 
most  palpable  facts  prove  Dr.  Gall  to  be  a  most  distinguished  dissector 
of  the  brain,  a  sagacious  observer  of  men  and  human  actions,  an  inge- 
nious philosopher,  and  a  firm  friend  ef  truth.  True  it  is  that  Gall, 
by  a  great  quantity  of  experiments,  instituted  before  the  eyes  of  the 
highest  authorities,  has  procured  for  his  doctrine  esteem  and  attention; 
and  that  this  science,  by  every  opportunity,  deserves  to  be  tried  and 
applied." 


*  See  SitchoffU  Dantellang  derGaH'shen  Lehre,  p.  117. 

*  yffi  know  that  it  hai  been  reported  that  Hufeland  haa  fince  renoanced  the 
opinioos  here  expreaeed,  bat  the  truth  of  anch  reporta  ii  taSi  eatabliahed  by  appro- 
priate evidence*    If  trae,  it  atanda,  aa  far  aa  we  are  acquainted,  a  aoUtaiy  laataaoe. 
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A  gentleman  who  conyeraed  with  Professcir  Blumenbadi,  at  Got- 
tingan,  and  attended  a  oourse  of  his  lectures^  .mforni9  us  (Editors  of 
Edinburgh  Phieiiological  Journal,  1832)  that  that  celebiated  physiolo- 
gist spoke  of  Dr.  Gall  in  high  terms  of  esteem  and.regacd.  Phren- 
ology, he  said,  though  he  could  not  admit  all  the  infieienees  of  its 
advocates,  was  csrtainky  .not  entirely  destitute  of  foundation^  Blumen- 
bach  himself  attended  a  course  of  lectures  given  by  Dr.  Gall,  with  so 
nmeh  regularity,  that,  as  he  expressed  it,  <*he  never  was  absent  a 
day."  He  kept  constantly  by  him  a  copy  of  the  Elements  of  Phren- 
ology by  Mr.  Combe,  of  Edinbiu^,  to  which  he  made  frequent 
Deference."     (.EdiMwgh  Fkniu  lovstn.  yoL  iriL  p.  574.) 

Jl^iotn;  Dr.  Hmnroder,  of  Hertsbiuek,  in  the  rsixth  number  of 
^rFriedrehdi*s  Antbropoldgioal  Magaziner"  (anoxoellent  journal,  with 
E^veiryieKteiuirs  cireulatianf)  stronglyiuiged  his  'Conntr3nnen  to  bestow 
iupon  Gall's  doctrine  the  attention  -which  it  deserves.  The  same  has 
been  done  by  Dr.  Lichtenstadt,  of  Petersburgh,  (who  has  written  so 
mnch  on  the  ofaoleia$)  in  **  Medkinisches  Oonrersations  Bl^" 

-FroKwp^a  Njoiixen^  a  pafier  which  is  read  every  where  throughout 
^Cb^rmany,  haa  given  translattQns  of  several  phienological  articles  from 
this  itoumal  and  tile  LanceL  Gall's  great  Fn^ch  work,  of  four 
noiuBfees,  ;haB  been,  translated  into  German;,  and  we  have  heard  that 
.Dr.  Aaidrew  'Combe^B  O)3servation8  on  Insanity  wiH  have  the  same 
.forftime.'  Indeed,  it  is  high  time  for  Germany  to  bestir  herself  in  an 
attempt  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  hcMiing' forced  her  illustrious  sons, 
Gall  and  Bpnrzheim,  to'seek  in^foreign  oounlries  a  soil  in  which  their 
'di8C0<v»nes  might  take  xoot  and -flourish  I 

These  eEminent  philosoidiers  have  infficted  a  severe  but  merited 
ipenaity  on  their  counliym^n  for  &eir  treatment  of  phrenology :  they 
ihave  i^ed  wkbont>puhtiahingotieiMrord.iatheir.nati^p  language.  {Edm. 
Phren.  Joum,  vol.  viii.) 

The  following' lis  ^nnakted  from  la  review  of  Br.  Heischfeld*s 
^Gierman  tEanslation-Df  Mr.  Oombe's  :Sysfem  of  Phrenology,  in  the 
JlkdUmuche  Zeiiungy  No.  :1&,  fl'8d4.    The  writer  is  Professor  Ideler 
BlbyBixnan  to  the  great  lEIospital  for  the  Insane  at  Borlin.     "We  cer- 
tainly will  not  say  that  the  phrenologists  have  succeeded  in  determining 
mtry  individual  faculty,  <nr  timt  they  have  ei^tirely  avoided  mistakes; 
%ut  ithe'  defects  in  tiieir  science  wiU  easily  foe  remedied  by  its  further 
progress,  and  in  no  degree  affect  its  spirit.    It  already  offers  a  treasure 
of  well-founded  reflections  on  the  formation  of  individual  characters, 
by  predominating  faculties  of  the  mind,  -and  on  the  means  by  which 
these  are  e;scited,  clirected,  and  restrained.   Since  no: system  of  mental 
philosophy  dan  be  of  practical  utility,  where  individual  peculiarities 
are  ineglected  for  tiie  general  coneideratione  of  Ike  faei^ties  of  the 
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mind,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  Aai  a  doctrine  wlnoh  rednces  the  study 
of  difference  of  character  to  scientific  principles  mast  be  welcome  to 
us.  Combe's  work  gives  a  clear,  well  arranged,  and  compendious 
account  of  phrenology,  and  is  therefore  weU  ad^ted  to  direct  the 
attention  of  psychologiBts  on  this  subject*" 

A.  B. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

eSOROS  COMBB,  ROQ. 


A  letter  leceived  some  days  since  iiy  a  genttonai  in  tfns  city,  ftt>m 
Edinburgh,  states  that  Mr.  Combe  was  then  making  piepamtions  4e 
sail  for  the  United  States  in  a  few  weeks.  We  vejoiee  tiiat  lliis  d» 
tinguished  scholar  in  science,  literature,  and  philosophy,  is  abont  le 
visit  our  country.  We  will  nqt  speak  his  praises :  his  works,  and  llit 
approbation  of  the  puUic,  are  already  a  sufficient  testimony,  ito- 
vious  to  1836,  British  booksellers  had  disposed  of  more  than  43,000 
eo[Hes  of  his  worka*  besides  a  large  number  whioh  coold  not  be  enn* 
meratod;  and  besides,  too,  many  editions  in  the  Fsench,  German^ 
Swedish,  and  Danish  versiona,  published  in  those  several  •oouotriae. 
We  cani)ot  state  the  number  printed  and  sold  in  the  United  States^ 
but  we  do  know  that  the  writings  of  soaroely  any  foreign  <a«thor,  te 
several  years  past,  have  been  more  popular,  m(ne  extensifvely  circa* 
lated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  met  with  mose  uavfeiaal  appeobatmu 
Mr.  Combe  thus  states  the  manner  he  fint  became  Inteiested  in 
phrenology. 

"My  first  information  concerning  the  system  of  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  was  derived  irom  No.  49  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Led 
away  by  the  boldnese  of  that  piece  of  criticiim,  i  regarded  Iheir  dioo- 
trines  aa  most  contemptibly  absurd,  and  fkeir  authors  as  the  most 
disingenuous  of  men.  In  1816,  however,  shortly  after  Ifae  publication 
of  the  Review,  my  friend  Mr.  Brownlee  invited  me  to  attend  a  private 
dissection  of  a  recent  brain,  to  be  performed  in  his  liouse  by  Dr. 
Spurzheim.  Dr.  S.  exhibited  the  structure  of  the  bvain  to  all  present, 
among  whom  were  several  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  bold  averments  of  the  reviewer.  The  Tesuh 
was  a  complete  conviction  -ii  the  minds  of  the. observers,  thsit  the 
assertionB  of  the  renewer  were  refuted  by  physical  demonstnilion. 
The  faith  placed  in  the  Review  being  thus  shaken,  I  attended  the  next 
course  of  Dr  Spurzheim's  lectures  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  from 
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himself  a  correct  account  of  his  doctrines.  His  lectures  satisfied  mp 
that  the  system  was  widely  different  from  the  representations  ^ven  of 
it  by  the  reviewer,  and  that,  if  true,  it  would  prove  highly  important ; 
bat  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive.  I  therefore  appealed  to  nature 
by  observation,  and  at  last  arrived  at  complete  conviction  of  the  tritth 
of  phrenology." 

Mr.  Jeffrey,  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (no  mean  authority,) 
thus  compliments  Mr.  Combe : — <*  He  seems  to  be  decidedly  next  in 
'rank  to  Spurzheim  himself — has  displayed  powers  of  so  high  an 
order,  that  we  have  often  been  tempted  to  wish  they  were  exercised 
upon  some  object  of  less  equivocal  value."  To  him,  and  other  de- 
feated opponents  of  phrenology,  Mr.  Combe  thus  modestly,  but 
forcibly,  replies : 

**  You  greatly  overrate  the  extent  of  my  ability-^for  my  strength 
lies  in  the  goodness  of  my  cause.  I  have  studied  phrenology,  and 
read  its  doctrines  directly  in  the  page  of  nature.  What  I  assert-  in 
point  bf  fact,  I  have  seen ;  and  what  I  mainta,^n  in  argument,  I  have 
found  confirmed  by  experience.  Thos^  who  haf  e  attacked  the  doc- 
trines, on  the  other  hand,  have  not  studied  them  as  science;  they  have 
not  read  the  facts,  on  which  they  found  their  objections,  in  the  book 
of  nature ;  they  have  not  tried  how  their  arguments  would  harmonise 
with  other  established  truths ;  nor  have  they  ascertained  to  what  ' 
results  their  principles  would  lead,  if  carried  into  practical  effect 
Full  of  confidence  in  themselves,  and  of  contempt  for  their  adversaryi 
ihey  have  come  to  the  combat  without  arms  and  without  armour ;  and 
if,  in  some  instances,  they  have  reeled  back  from  the  encounter,  their 
defeat  must  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  their  cause; 
it  deprived  them  of  the  advantages  of  their  talents,  while  truth  added 
to  the  strength  of  the  party  assailed." 


Since  the  above  matter  was  prepared,  and  maay  copies  of  this  num- 
oer  were  sent  out,  we  take  great  pleasure  m  commnnicating  the 
'liollowing  information. 

Mr.  (George  Combe  apd  lady  arrived  in  New  York,  September  24th, 
n  the  Great  Western,  after  a  passage  of  sixteen  days,  having  sailed 
^tom  Bristol  September  8th.  A  letter,  just  received  from  him  by  a 
gentleman  in  this  city,  states  that  he  intends  to  deliver  a  course  oi 
sixteen  Lectures  in  Boston,  commencing  about  the  10th  of  October, 
and  also  in  New  York,  commencing  about  the  middle  of  December. 
He  will  be  in  Philadelphia  to  commence  his  lectures  near  the  10th  ol 
February.  We  wish  Kim  ^e  most  abundant  success,  and  shall  rejoice 
to  communicfite  the  same  through  the  pages  of  thin  Joumal.-<-££D.'] 
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ARTICLE  1, 

or  80KB  OF  THE  VOftE  COMMON  OBaBCTIOII8  TO  IT. 

In  our  fitst  number  we  43tate4  our  intentioB  to  present,  at  lea»t» 
8ome  outlines  of  the  history  of  tl\e  discoveiy  and  progress  of  phren* 
ology.  We  propose  lo  do  this,  not  because  the  facts  are  riot  akeadj 
beiote  die  worid,  but  because  we  have  but  too  good  reason  to  know 
that  they  wre  sot  generally  known;  and  because  we  think,  that  to 
present  th«m  in  our  own  pages  will  be  a  probable  means  of  giving 
them  a  more  extended  circulation  than  they  would  otherwise  secure^ 
For  it  is  a  £act,  which  we  cannot  but  deeply  lament,  that  while  phren- 
ological works  are  to  be  found  in  the  book-stores  of  all  oar  cities  and 
piincipal  towns,  they  are  by  no  means  eagerly  sought  after,  nor  by 
any  means  extensively  read ;  and  a  work  of  the  nature  of  ours  wiU, 
we  think,  m  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  on  ^e  subject  ot 
phrenology,  meet  with  twenty  readers,  where  one  will  be  found  dis- 
posed to  purchase,  that  he  may  study  Gall,  or  Spurzheim,  or  Combe. 

It  will  also,  at  the  same  time,  tend  to  secure  another  result,  by 
no  means  unimportant-— jtbat  of  convincyig  some,  who  have  never 
enquired  into  the  sul^ct,  that  our  science  is  truly  inductive  in  its 
character,  and  hence  that  it  merits  examination  by  the  reflecting  and 
philosophical.  These  are  the  men  who  are  to  influence  the  many; 
and  if,  by  the  perusal  of  a  few  pages  in  a  cheap  periodical,  they  can 
be  induced  to  make  the  requisite  examination  into  the  merits  of  phren- 
ology, an  important  object  in  its  favour  will  be  secured.  Such  per- 
sons, when  they  examine  the  science,  are  almost  sure  to  become 
converts  to  it;  and  the  fact  that  they  believe  it,  prepares  the  way  for 
its  reception  by  many  more. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  article,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  thjB 
labours  of  the  editor  and  the  translator  of  Gall's  works,  and  of  an 

VOL.  I«- 
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article  in  the  Christian  Review  of  December  last,  making  such  addi^ 
tions  from  our  own  resources  as  may  appear  to  be  necessary. 

**  Prejudice,*'  says  the  writer  in  Hie  Christian  Review,  *'  is  one  of 
the  most  formidable  opponents  to  the  progress  of  truth.  The  light  of 
truth  can  easily  dispel  the  darkness:  of  ignorance ;  but  prejudice  dosctF 
the  eyes  agadnst  its  rays,  and  may  effectually  prevent  illumination. 
It  were  well  if  prejudice  were  confined  to  the  ignorant,  in  the  ordi* 
nary  sense  of  that  word ;  but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  ErrorSy 
venerable  by  age,  and  propagated  by  powerful  and  cultivated  intellectSy 
whose  very  offices,  in  the  halls  of  literature  and  science,  depend  for 
existence  on  their  perpetuation,  are  not  to  be  rooted  out  by  the  mere 
presence  of  truth.  There  is  a  pride  of  intellect  and  of  learning  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  men,  eminent  in  their  departments,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  have  been  mistaken,  and  have  received  snd  propagated 
error;  and  yet  such  an  acknowledgment  is  sometimes  imperiously 
demanded,  by  a  due  regard  for  the  majesty  of  truth."  But  there  are 
few  persons  possessing  that  moral  greatness,  which,  in  such  a  case, 
will  say,  ^^  Amicus  Socrates ;  amicus  Plato;  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas**' 
Mr.  Locke,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  George  Combe,  and  also  by 
the  writer  in  the  Christian  Review,  thus  states  the  difficulty  of  thn 
conquest  over  prejudice :  (Book  iv.  c.  20,  §  11.) 

"  Who  ever,  by  the  most  cogent  argameDts,  will  be  prevailed  apon  to 
disrobe  himself,  at  once,  of  all  his  old  opiDioDs  and  pretensions  to  know- 
ledge and  learning,  which,  with  hard  study,  he  hath  all  his  life-time  been 
labouring  for;  and  turn  himself  oat,  stark  naked,  in  quest  of  new  notiooa? 
All  the  arguments  that  can  he  used  will  be  as  little  able  to  prevail,  as 
the  wind  was  with  the  traveller  to  part  with  his  cloak — which  he  heM 
only  the  faster." 

History  every  where  testifies  to  the  tenacity  with  which  old  opinioin 
are  retained,  and  the  desperate  obstinacy  with  which  new  ones  are 
opposed;  even  where  the  old  ones  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  false 
and  absurd,  and  the  new  to  be  reasonable  and  true.  How  long  was  it 
before  the  opinions  of  Copernicus,  and  Galileo,  and  Newton,  and 
Bacon,  obtained  universal  currency  in  Europe  and  America?  Nay, 
in  Europe  they  are  not  now,  all  of  them,  universally  current;  for  (he 
inductive  philosophy  of  Bacon  is  disregarded,  and  even  ridiculed,  in 
a  country  the  most  profoundly  learned  in  the  world — ^in  Germany. 
Theories,  in  that  land  of  literary  giants,  are  the  foundations  on  which 
reputations  are  reared,  and  by  which  emoluments  are  secured.  To 
the  above-mentioned  illustrious  names  may  be  added  those  of  Harvey 
and  Jenner,  whose  splendid  discoveries  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  of  inoculation  with  vaccine  virus,  now  bless  the  wliole  civilised 
world ;  but  who,  when  they  first  made  them  known,  were  stigmatised, 
even  by  men  of  the  medical  profession,  as  visionaries  and  empirics 
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And  may  we  not  mention,  in  this  connection,  One  infinitely  greater 
than  all  these— whose  system  of  morals  and  religion  met  at  first  with 
the  meet  determined  and  sanguinary  opposition?  Christianity  itself 
was,  and  still  is,  opposed;  and  if  a  system  may  be  presumed  to  be 
untrue,  because  comparatively  few  persons  embrace  it,  we  must  sur- 
render our  holy  religion  itself:  for  its  genuine  friends  constitute  but  a 
Fery  small  fraction  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 

If,  then,  it  be  still  true,  though  it  is  daily  becoming  less  so,  that 
phrenology  is  violently  and  obstinately  opposed,  and  if  the  believers 
in  its  truth  are  comparatively  few,  these  evils  have  befallen  it  in  good 
company — and  they  are  not  proofs  that  it  is  false.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose, at  present,  to  enter  upon  a  detail  of  its  triumphs  over  opposition, 
nor  o£  the  assaults  which  its  enemies  have  made  upon  it ;  we  shall 
satisfy  ourselves  here  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  science,  to  show  that  it  is  inductive  in  its  nature,  and  then  shall 
reply  to  some  of  the  more  common  and  specious  objections  against  iL 

Dr.  Gall  observed,  even  in  his  childhood,  certain  peculiarities  of 
talent  and  disposition  in  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  his  com- 
panions and  school-fellows;  and,  among  others,  that  some  liad  a 
remarkable  £acility  in  committing  to  memory  such  lessons  as  required 
to  be  recitedm  These  persons,  he  observed,  both  when  at  school  and 
when  in  the  university,  had  full,  prominent  eyes.  The  uniformity 
witii  which  this  peculiarity  of  personal  appearance  accompanied  the 
talent  in  question,  led  him  to  suspect  that  they  were  connected,  as 
cause  ^nd  effect,  and  were  tfie  result  of  great  development  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  brain.  But  he  was  slow  to  draw  conclusions,  and 
years  elapsed  before  he  allowed  himself  to  consider  tiiis  as  ascertained. 
By  a  similar  course  of  patient  and  extensive  observation,  details  of 
which  are  found  in  his  works,  he  discovered  certain  other  "organs,*' 
as  they  arc  called — instruments  with  which  the  mind  acts,  or  through 
which  it  is  affected.  In  pursuing  this  course,  he  had  no  theory  to 
support ;  but  his  desire  seems  simply  to  have  been  to  know  Truth, 
and  his  enquiry  to  have  been,  **  What  is?" 

When  he  had,  by  the  multiplied  observations  of  many  years,  and 
the  concurrence  of  thousands  of  examinations  and  comparisons  of 
cerebrad  development  with  mental  manifestation,  ascertained  the  exist- 
ence of  several  of  the  organs  of  the  brain,  he  delivered  a  course  of 
private  lectures  in  the  city  of  Vienna,  in  the  year  1796.  This  con- 
tinued to  be  his  practice,  from  time  to  time,  till  1802,  when  the 
Austrian  government  suppressed  them.  His  first  public  course  of 
lectures  was  delivered  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in  1807.  He  had  at  that 
time  been  for  some  years  associated  with  Dr.  Spurzheim,  who  shares 
with  him  the  honours  of  discovery  in  the  science,  and  who  assisted 
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him  in  the  first  public  course.     From  the  suppression  of  the  lectoreti 
In  Vienna  to  his  association  with  Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  1804,  he  had 
continued  laboriously  observing  nature,  as  she  appears  in  cerebral 
conformation ;  and  especially,  had  he  improved  the  opportunity  with 
which  he  was  favoured,  of  observing  cases  of  cerebral  disease,  as 
physician  of  an  Insane  hospital  in  that  city.     In  1805,  the  associated 
philosophers  left  Vienna,  and  visited  many  of  the  German,  French, 
Pmssian,  and  Danish  cities,  till  the  period  of  the  joint  course  of  pub- 
lic lectures  above  mentioned.     Thus  had  two  powerful  minds,  during 
three  years,  in  prisons,  hospitals,  schools,  &c.,  been  carrying  forward 
their  observations,  and  noting  the  results ;  and,  of  course,  came  before 
the  public  under  much  more  favourable  circumstances,  for  the  promul- 
gation of  their  doctrines,  than  those  in  which  Gall  alone  had  been,  in 
Vienna.    But  neither  of  these  great  men  had  broached  or  even  formed 
a  theory y  which  their  observations  were  intended  to  test,  or  their  lec- 
tures to  support  and  disseminate.     They  were  far,  very  far,  from 
arbitrarily  mapping  out  the'  skull,  and  looking  out,  in  nature,  for 
instances  in  which  she  might  afford  diem  a  plausible  support.    Years, 
many  years  had  elapsed,  after  the  first  observations  were  made,  before 
any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  a  system  existed.     Gall  did  not,  and 
could  not,  foresee  the  result  to  which  he  was  to  be  led ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  to  his  illustrious  disciple  and  coadjutor  that  we  owe  the  beautiful 
and  attractive  system  of  mental  philosophy,  with  which  phrenology 
presents  us.    Fads  were  the  sole  objects  of  the  discoverers'  enquiry ; 
but  **  when  the  discovery  of  facts  had  advanced  to  a  certain  point, 
relations  between  them  were  perceived,  which  could  not  be  previously 
.recognised;  and  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  arose,  almost  spon- 
taneously, from  what  had  previously  been  a  heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  independent  truths.*' — Combers  Phrenology, 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  phrenology  presents  a  system  of  human 
nature  to  us:  indeed,  that  has  been  one  of  the  objections  to  it,  by 
those  who  knew  not,  or  afiected  not  to  know,  that  it  arose  out  of 
observations — ^many  thousands  of  observations  of  nature ;  and,  there- 
fore, had  nothing  in  common  with  mere  hypotheses  or  theories.  In 
view  of  the  system  presented  by  phrenology,  there  are  many  who 
enquire  not,  *' Is  it  true?"  but  "Is  it  consistent?"  This  enquiry  does 
not  regard  its.  consistency  with  itself,  nor  its  consistency  with  other 
ascertained  truths ;  but  its  consistency  with  preconceived  opinions  on 
the  subjects  of  mind  and  morals,  without  a  verj''  strict  enquiry  whether 
lAey  are  founded  in  truth  or  not.  Hence  arises  a  long  catalogue  of 
olbjections,  to  some  of  which  we  shall  now  attempt  a  brief  reply.  A 
large  part  of  the  objections  made  against  this  science  may  be  obviated, 
by  distinctly  stating  its  pretensions. 
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PhDBBoIogy,  then,  in  ito  great  fimdamental  principle,  accords  with 
ie  i^inions  of  physiolo^ts  in  general ;  viz. — ^that  the  brain  is  the 
oifiii  of  the  mind.  We  ahnost  despair  of  making  this  proposition 
[dstfier  by  exp^tlon,  and  yet  it  is  evidendy  sometimes  raisunder- 
fllMd;  aiMl,  hence,  expoMtioa  seems  to  be  requisite.  We  mean,  then, 
by  the  propositioB,  not  that  the  brain  u  the  mind,  but  that  it  b  the 
tegam  or  msifumeiU  of  the  mind's  operations.  Hence,  plainly,  no 
rfcinge  osf  materialism  can  lie  against  it,  more  than  against  optics, 
which  asserts  that  the  eye  is  the  instrument  of  vision ;  it  is  that  by 
wUdi  tiie  mind  becomes  mediately  acquainted  with  various  objects 
mi  phenomena:  but  U  is  not  t/ic  misuL 

This  proposition  also  teaches  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  mind^* 
i. «» ia  the  fre^$ni  ste<«-*4>ut  pretends  not  to  look  beyond  that  state  \ 
it  leaves  the  future  stats  untouched,  and  presumes  not  to  say  that,  in 
aaodier  world,  the  soul  may  not  act  without  material  organs.  It  con- 
adars  the  ^Oure  state  of  the  soul  to  be  a  aubject  which  belongs  to 
mvelalioii,  and  not  to  pMom^y,  to  teach. 

Phrenology  also  teaches  that  the  brain  is  not  a  unit,  the  whole  €f 
fMek  'iB  employed  ia  «f»efy  mental  operation,  but  an  aggregate  of 
eigBBS,  which  are,  severally*  the  instruments  of  its  operations,  as 
liioae  operatiwis  are  themselves  diversified;  and  that  they  may  act 
ain^y,;  or  in  combination*  This  principle  in  phrenology  is  supported 
\f  aa^gy— for  each  funetio«  in  the  animal  firame  is  performed  by  ^ 
(Ustaaet  origan ;  and  it  has  now  become  a  principle  with  physiologists, 
errat  anterior  to  discovery,  to  predieate  plurality  of  Unction,  where 
phurality  of  instruments  or  apparatus  is  seen.  For  example,  nervef. 
ase  Bttmeious,  and  so  are  their  Amctions;  and  we  never  find  that  one 
of  these  perf<Nrms  the  (unctions  of  another ; — ^we  do  not  tee  with  thie 
widitorf  nerve,  nor  hear  with  the  u^actory  nerve.  Nay,  more— tha 
nerves  of  feeling  and  of  moticm,  though  enclosed  in  the  same  sheath, 
and  nndislinguishable  in  c<dour,  texture,  or  any  other  sensible  pro-» 
party,  yet  never  perform  the  functions  of  each  other.  In  like  mann^ 
ve  never  find  that  the  longs  prc^l  blood,  nor  the  heart  breathes,  nor 
the  liver  digests,  nor  the  stomach  secretes  bile.  Is  it  not  reasonable, 
then,  that  since  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  if  loving  be  a  dif* 
ienat  act  of  the  mind  from  reasoning,  it  should  be  performed  by  a 
Afferent  material  instrument  T-— and  that  one  part  of  the  cerebral  mass 
is  its  instrument  in  one  case,  and  another  in  the  other  ? 

Another  principle  in  phrenology  is,  that  man  is  possessed  of  animal 
feeMngs,  or  **  propensities"— ^of  ^*  intellectual  faculties,"  and  of  **  moral 
sentiments ;"  and  in  this  it  agrees  with  universal  observation  and  expe* 
rienoe.  It  teaches  also  that  the  design  of  the  Creator  was,  that  tho 
moral  sentiments  should  have  the  supremacy,  and  that  the  animal 
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nature  should  be  in  subjection.  Also,  that  the  moral  scntimenfis 
blinds  and  require  the  light  of  the  inteUect,  in  order  to  their  proper 
activity;  while  the  intellect  itself  is,  on  moral  and  religions  subjeets, 
blindy  and  requires  the  light  of  revelation^  that  it  may  teach  correctly.. 
The  harmony  of  this  doctrine  with  the  Scriptures,  we  need  ncrw  tdte 
no  time  in  proving;  yet  it  is  said  phrenology  is  dangerous  to  religion;  1 
If  religion  has  its  origin  in  the  Bible,  and  phrenology  harmonise* 
with  the  Bible,  certainly  religion  has  nothing  to  a^preheml  fron 
phrenology. 

But  it  is  said  it  tends  to  Fatalism,  and,  of  coarse,  to  the  destnictioii 
of  accountability.  If,  by  fatalism,  is  meant  that  all  which  occur* 
depends  only  on  blind  necessity  for  its  occurrence,  and  that  there  is 
no  superintending  intelligence  over  terrestrial  events,  we  say,  unhesi* 
tatingly,  that  such  a  doctrine  is  utterly  abhorrent  to  phrenology.  If^ 
again,  it  is  supposed  that  phrenology  recognises  a  fatalism,  which, 
because  it  admits  a  Creator,  who  governs  the  world  by  fixed  and 
immutable  laws,  (t.  e*  the  laws  of  Nature,)  therefore,  teaches  that 
there  is  such  a  necessity  attendant  on  human  action,  as  that  the  agents 
have  no  control  over  themselves,  and  are  therefore  not  fit  objects  oi 
reward  or  punishment,  we  indignantly  repel  the  insinuation.  Phren* 
ology  admits  that  man  is  influenced  by  causes  which  he  can  neither 
prevent  nor  foresee.  He  cannot  of  himself  assume  life,  nor  choose 
his  birth-place,  sex,  parentage,  station  in  society,  &c.  ^.  On  these 
and  numerous  other  points.  Dr.  Dwight  has  enlarged  in  his  System 
of  Theology  (Sermon  on  Divine  Sovereignty) ;  but  is  he  therefore  a 
fatalist? — and  is  the  theology,  of  which  he  was  so  long  a  distinguished 
teacher,  fatalism  ?  Phrenology  teaches  that  the  dispositions  and  talents 
of  men  are  innate  and  various ;  and  does  not  Christianity  do  the  same  ? 
Has  not  one  man  "five  talents,  and  another  two,  and  another  one?*' 
Have  not  men  ** gifts  dififering  according  to  the  grace  given  to  them?" 
Has  not  God  "divided  to  every  man,  severally,  as  he  will?*'  Shall 
Christianity,  then,  be  branded  as  fatalism?  If  not,  neither  must 
phrenology;  for  it  is  in  exact  harmony  with  Christianity  on  this 
point 

Phrenology  elevates  man  to  the  highest  place  of  dignity  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  how  then  can  it  advocate  fatalism,  as  regards 
human  actions,  when  it  perceives,  and  even  teaches,  that  it  does  not 
exist  among  the  creatures  which  are  below  him  ?  The  brutes  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  free  agents ;  and  does  phrenology  degrade  man  be* 
neath  the  brutes  ?  On  this  point,  take  an  example  given  by  Spurzheim 
himself,  in  one  of  his  lectures  delivered  in  Boston.  "  A  dog  is  in  the 
streets  of  a  crowded  city,  and  sees  his  master  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way.     His  Adhesiveness  impels  him  to  cross  over,  and  join  him ;  but 


^taitisgd  is  between  them,  and  he  waits  till  it  has  paMied.  Here 
Caatioaflneee  is  an  antagonist  princij^e  to  Adhesiveness :  both  are 
sknidtaneoiisly  active)  eaeh  urges  its  plea,  and  the  dog  chooses  to 
^hey  Cauttousness  rather  than  Adhesiveness."  Now,  if  a  dog,  (which 
is  destitate  of  reflective  ftcuities  and  moral  feelings,)  when  solicited 
by  a  plurality  of  motives— and  these  oottflicting  one»— can,  and  acta- 
ally  does,  evince  a  kind  of  free  agency  in  choosing  which  he  wiD 
obey,  can  it  be  qnestibned  that  man  is  much  more  a  free  agent,  seeing 
he  possesses  these  faculties  and  sentiments  ? 

But  the  objector  may  reply,  ^*  His  Cautiousness  was,  perhaps,  the 
larger  organ,  and  it  therefore  necessarily  prevailed;  just  as,  in  the 
scale,  a  two-pound  weight  will  preponderate  over  a  one«"  We  will, 
then,  change  the  supposition  a  little.  Suppose  the  Misie  dog^  and 
having,  of  course,  the  organs  in  the  same  relative  proportion,  to  see 
Ins  master  attacked  by  robbers ; — they  are  armed,  and  his  master  is 
not;  or  they  are  ^o  or  Uiree  to  one ;— GantiouBness  would  still  impel 
kim  to  preserve  himself,  but  Adhesiveness  would  overpower  Its  im* 
pcdse,  and  he  would  rush  lo  his  master's  rescue.  Where  is  the  neceo^ 
sUy  in  this  -case  f 

The  objections  against  phrenology  are  indeed  very  much  more 
numerous  than  we  have  noticed,  or  than  it  would  be  proper,  in  this 
article,  to  introduce  and  examine.  We  have  mentioned  a  few  of  what 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  likely  to  alarm,  needlessly,  the  fears  of 
the  religious  part  of  the  eommunity,  as  to  the  bearing  and  tendency  of 
the  science.  We  have  laboured  to  be  brief,  but  hope  we  have  yet 
been  sufficientiy  diffuse  to  prevent  obscurity. 


ARTICLE  n. 

FHRBMOLOGT  IN   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

IndwIlBg  Dr.  Spanli«iiii*t  laboan;  aotlee  •t  PknaolofiMi  Soei«tlM  and  bookf ;  taatiiBOBiala 
4>r  laedical  aad  oilier  dlstiaf  oiilied  men,  aoioag  whom  are  Aretabiihop  Wliately.  Dc.  Welah 
Hon.  D.  O.  Hallyburioa,  P.  M.;  Prof.  Hunter;  Bon.  Judge  Crampton;  Dr.  J.  Mackintoah, 
flargeon  to  tbe  Oidaaoee  department,  North  BriUia,  fte.:  Dr.  John  Bllioteoa.  F.  R.  8^ 

•  PkeMent  of  the  Medical,  Ohirurgieal,  and  of  the  London  Phrenological  Sodetiee,  Prof,  of 
Medicine.  Ace.  Ace.  ia  the  Uaireralty  of  London;  Dr.  Jamee  Johnwin,  Phyeleiaa  extraordi- 
aary  to  the  King.  Editor  of  tbe  Medleo-Chintifical  Rehear,  ftc.te.te. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  first  landed  in  England  in  1814.  The  time  of  this 
first  visit  was  not  propitious*  The  nation  was  still  smarting  from  the 
scan  of  war ;  many  circumstances  combined  to  prejudice  it  against 


the  fore  ef  GervMOiyp  h  wae  v«ry-  ft^niiive  aad  jetloutf  epeir  m& 
mii^efii  of  qjneekery.  Heiice  Ihe  dbat^dkv  ag^tost  wh«;h  Sporshdm: 
ipeidd  0f  eounie  be  oUiged  to  itnig|^,  in  prepigaliiig  Im  peodiar 
^ieimi,  weie  coBsidei»bly  inereasdU  He  wameuc^i  by  disaeduig  » 
bmn  8l  the  leone  ef  die  Medieo^Uaii)[||ic*l  Sb^aiyr  to  Lioeolft'a* 
100  FieUb*  The  no^^y  w  weB  m  &e  tmd^  e(  tito  deineiiMsatio»< 
diait  thifl  lONsiif  is  cieiKipo9e4  oi  fibiM*  cai?ei;tj|d  no  JboitU^  ioriime  aawmir 
the  kvned  audi«tce^  ThiB  wae  the  naat^  judkieue  mode  ef  cntenn^ 
upon  the  subjeet,  sinee  it  placed  il  »t  onee  u|ioii*»  reepeotable  feettnf^ 
by  ms^ihig  «i  appeal  te  aeienee.  The  efieet  in  ita  faivoiin  howeftrer^ 
waa  not  anch  as  na^t  heve been  expeoted.  Whes fteonraeof  leo^ 
tare*  waa  delivered,  not  more  than  forty  auditbre  were  preaeni;  nor 
i6A  a  second  eonne  a^traek  m  more  nemenma  company.* 

h  M  Bmi  the^  Dr«  Abemed^  ^  ^Uy  acknowledged  ibe  a^perieri^ 
of!  Dr.  Bw*a  anetomieal  demonatralioa?  ever  every  previova  method  eC 
ifiaaeetiiif  the  btmo*''  9od  tfaet  he  ^diieeted  the  aH^timii  9i  hia  elaai^ 
iot  E>n.  B^'a  aiati^mical  labaiir»«  aa  leoat  importaiAl  diaeovefiee*'*  AnA 
oertain  il  is^  that  in  hie  Surgery  he  apesdur,  iaa  m»9qiii¥oeel  tennr  eC 
epprobaiiony  of  the  philosophical  prin<»ples  of  Drs.  Qdl  mf^  Spmrtt* 
heim»  reapeetinf  the  nature  ef  man  and  ammite. 

Wrem  London  Dr.  S»  proeeeded  to  B»th»  Bnrtcdy  CoTk»  and  DvddiiN 
Hf^re  he  wae  veil  received^  and  lectured  with  aneeeas. 

In  1815s  an  vrttHe  appeared  im  ti^  £dmbiirfh  ItevieWr  m  n^iidb 
$^  and  Sporaheim,  w«re  moet  severely  reviled  and  abnaedi  lie 
a^jee^  was  the  annii^a.tioa  of  phreni^ogy ;  but  &ie  waa  nol  te  be 
accomplished  by  general  dennoeiatioaA  and  o^robrioua  epitb0ta»  The^ 
article  was  too  severe  for  its  own  purpose ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
mark  the  tcme  of  this  journal  at  that  period,  and  observe  its  subse^ 
quent  changes.  No  language-  seemed  lee  violent,  no  epithets  too 
opprobrious,  to  express  the  distorted  views  and  feelings  of  the  writer^ 
Such  epithets  as  ihorovgh  quackery — absurdiiy — unparalleled  bold^ 
wees  and  efrcntery — grose  ignorOnee^^wUhout  tmihy  amnecHonj  or 
eonnstency^^incokerent  rkapsodjjf — trash — despiealle  trumpery — are 
ihe  emphatic  wonfe,  and  constitute  the  point  of  many  a  rounded 
9enod»  In  faoV  »aoy  ef  theae  «re  eiowded  into  a  aingle  a^itenee.^ 
We  ^uete  the  eoneltiding  paragraphi  \xt  whii^  is  ccmdensed,  as  it 
were,  the  essence  of  the  piece« 

«^The  mitiRga  of  Dts.  QiAl  and  Spunheim  Afotw  ne^  adindf  eae 
fact  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge  i^pecting  either  the  atrue^re  or 

^  Thin  kHef  Mcoani  of  Dr.  S.'b  labwin  m  GtMt  Britftia  k  cemplicd  ttom  the 
Siarapbjr  of  that  abtuigaifhed  maa  bgr  Nahum  eapaa.  WUh  HOa  inaouyiMHa 
laaoaut  tha  Btiriuof  <I^QaBti4Mt« 


A»fimetieBft  of  man;  but  consult  of  tuoh  a  niztnie  of  grom  enon, 
aateHmgMrt  abauT^tiea^  downright  miBttatenaits,  and  unmeaning  qwH 
tationa  from  Scripture,  as  can  kave  no  donbt,  we  appfehend,  in  tho 
minds  of  honest  and  intelligent  men,  aa  to  the  le^  ignorance^  the  ical 
hypoeriey,  and  the  real  emj^xiciBm  of  the  authors*" 

The  appearance  of  this  article  confinned  the  deeiie  of  l^rzheim 
to  visit  Scotland.  With  a  letter  of  introdnction  he  called  on  the 
writer,  (who  was  himself  a  teduver  on  anatomy,)  and  obtained  libertgr 
to  diaseet  a  brain  in  his  presence.  The  place  was  his  own  lecture- 
room.  '*Th«e,  before  a  c*>wded  andience,  with  the  Edinburgh 
Eeview  in  one  hand  and  a  brain  in  the  olher,  he  oppoeed  fret  to 
assertion.  The  writer  of  die  article  still  bdieved  the  £dinbnr|^ 
Review,  while  the  public  beheved  the  anatomist  And  that  day  won 
over  near  five  hundred  witnesses  to  the  fibrous  stnictoie  of  the  Inrainy 
while  it  drew  off  a  large  portion  of  admiring  pupils  ficom  the  antago> 
flisi  lecture^.'' 

Having  thus  commenced  his  successful  labours  among  the  Soots». 
Dr,  Spurzheim  was  accustomed  to  remark  to  diem,  **  Tou  are  dow, 
but  you  are  sure ;  I  must  remain  some  time  with  you,  and  then  I  witt* 
iMve  tSie  fruit  of  my  labours  to  ripen  in  your  hands.  This  is  1h» 
spot  fiiom  which,  as  a  centre,  the  dbctiines  of  phrenology  shall  spread 
o^rer  Britain.'*  These  predicticms  proved  true.  Converts  locked  itt 
on  all  sides :  the  uaedulous  came,  and  were  convinced. 

After  a  residenee  of  seven  months  of  great  activity  and  success  in 
Edinbuigh,  Br.  S.  returned  to  London  in  1817.  He  dien  delivend 
anotiier  course  of  lectures ;  but  the  interest  in  the  science  had  not 
much  increased  in  his  absence. 

After  a  short  stay  he  returned  to  Paris,  where,  having  every  fadMqr 
for  study,  and  vahi9A>le  opportunities  «» teach  hii  doctirines  to  stndeoi^ 
from  ev^  part  of  die  world,  he  determined  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  remained  there  till  1835.  During  diis  year  the  French' 
government,  in  its  consummate  wisdom,  permitted  no  lectures  withool^ 
ita  special  sanction.  Finding  his  field,  by  diis  measmre,  very  much 
contractsd!,  he  determined  to  revisit  England. 

On  arriving  at  London,  he  immediately  commenced  a  course  el 
leetures.  Since  his  last  visit  (1816),  die  public  press  had  materiaHjp 
changed  its  tone.  It  was  now  respectftd  and  candid  in  its  allusions, 
and,  what  was  still  more  gratifying,  pubUo  opinion  no  longer  tieatad 
the  subject  widi  ridicule  and  neglect  The  Medico-Ohirurgical  Be« 
view,,  the  Lancet,  and  some  other  periodieals  of  high  reputatbn,  was* 
not  afraid  to  speak,  in  unequivocal  terms  of  approbation,  of  the  sdeneo 
of  phrenology,  and  of  die  improved  manner  of  Dr.  S;  in  duweetinf 
dm  braint 
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During  the  years  1825-6,  Dr*  S.  published  in  English  his  prindpfll 
works  on  Phrenology^  some  of  which  have  passed  through  several 
editions,  and  have  been  deservedly  popular. 

In  1826,  he  visited  Cambridge,  where  he  was   "received  with 
honours  seldom  bestowed  before."     "  He  was  feasted  in  the  college 
haUs,"  said  an  eminent  scholar  of  Cambridge,  "  every  day  he  was 
here.     Our  anatomical,  and,  I  believe,  our  medical  professors  ar^ 
among  those  most  favourably  disposed  to  his  science." 
-  The  four  succeeding  years,  with  the  exception-  of  a  few  months 
during  which  he  visited  the  continent,  he  spent  lecturing  in  differen 
parts  of  the  kingdom.     Some  of  the  principal  places  honoured  with 
his  presence  and  his  labours  were  London,  Edinburgh,  Bath,  Bristol, 
Hull,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Sheffield, 
Wakefield,  Leeds,  Belfast,  and  Liverpool.   He  was  uniformly  received 
with  great  respect,  and  listened  to  by  highly  intelligent  audiences.   In 
1831  he  left  for  France,  whence  he  shortly  after  embarked  for  the 
United  States. 

From  this  brief  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  nation  received  so 
much  direct  influence  from  the  founders  of  the  science  of  phrenology 
as  the  English.  Although  both  Gall  and  Spurzheim  spent  much  time 
in  Paris,  (the  former  from  1808  till  his  death,  in  1828 — ^the  latter 
about  half  the  same  number  of  years,  at  different  times,)  yet,  from 
the  distracted  state  of  the  nation,  and  the  illiberal  conduct  of  the 
government,  they  appear  to  have  been  much  restricted  in  their  influ- 
ence. Circumstances  were  diflierent  in  England.  In  addition  to  this 
consideration,  the  works  of  Spurzheim  were  published  in  the  English 
language ;  thus  a  better  foundation  for  the  future  progress  of  the  science 
was  laid  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  country.  Whether  the 
hopes  and  expectations  thus  naturally  excited  have  been  realised,  we 
leave  for  others  to  judge.  The  materials  for  such  a  judgment  we 
shall  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  nature  of  the 
case,  attempt  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

We  begin  by  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the  statistics  of  phrenology, 
fomished  by  Mr.  Hewit  C.  Watson  in  a  work  which  he  has  lately 
prepared  for  the  public.  Mr.  Watson  is  now  the  editor  of  the  Phren- 
ological Journal,  till  the  present  year  printed  in  Edinburgh,  but  now 
transferred  to  London.  His  design,  in  his  book  of  '*  Statistics,"  is  to 
give  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  phrenology.  With  a  view  to 
obtaining  accurate  information,  he  addressed  printed  circulars  to  gen- 
tlemen interested  in  the  subject  in  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
regard  to  many  of  his  items,  there  is  a  degree  of  indefiniteness  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  and  evidently  only  an  approximation  to 
the  truth;  yet  it  is  generally  thought  that  his  estimates  are  too  low. 


nmsNotooT  m  obbat  nrrAot. 
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Tki^  this  18  true  of  some  of  the  more  importanty  we  hare  been  told 
by  an  individual  who  haa  had  the  opportimity  of  definite  and  accurate 
information. 
The  following  are  Mr.  Watson's 


« 


AOOREOATE  NUMBERS. 


Phrenological  Societies  now  in  existence, 
Meetings  of  such  Societies  each  year^ 
Members  of  Phrenological  SocietieSy        .         »        • 
Avowed  Phrenologists,       .  ... 

Believers  in  Phrenology,         .         .         .         •         • 
Phrenological  works,  •         •         •         .         . 

Do.  do.     including  different  editions, 

Tolumes  presumed  to  have  been  sdid. 
The  printed  copies  of  Mr.  Combe's  five  works  alone, 
Authors  of  Phrenological  works. 

Writers  on  Phrenology, 

Phrenological  casts,  busts,  &c. 

Do.  do.      do.  excluding  duplicates, 

Phrenological  lectures,  181^—1836, 


24» 

660 

900 

6,000 

100,000 

66 

05 

64,000 

41,416 

24 

76 

16,000 

6,000 

1,000 


FECUNIAKT  VALUE,  ETC« 

Income  of  Phrenological  Societies, 
Value  of  Phrenological  works  (single  copies)  to  1836, 
Value  of  a  copy  of  each  edition,     .... 
Value  of  all  the  v<4umes  sold,     .... 
Value  of  Mr.  Combe's  alone,  .        .        .        • 

Paid  for  lectures,  1816-*1836, 


de4oo  0  0 

21    0  0 

26    0  0 

18,462  10  0 

7,631     2  6 

6,000    0  0 


FROPORTION  OF  MEDICAL  MEM. 


Members  of  Phrenological  Societies, 
Authors  and  writers  on  Phrenology, 
Lecturers,  probably  more  than 


lin6 
2  in  3 
2  in  3.' 


In  a  note  to  this  table  the  author  adds :  The  present  year  (1836) 
has  already  produced,  or  promises,  five  societies,  ten  works,  six 
editions. 

*  In  an  appendix  the  aathor  adda  five  more.  From  other  aourcea  of  inforroation 
we  learn  that  the  number  of  Phrenological  Societiea  in  Great  BriUin  ia  ufnoard$ 
«/  thirty.  Allhongh  he  aaya  **  Soeietiet  now  in  eziatence/'  it  ia  etident,  from 
his  remarka  in  coming  to  thia  eatimate,  that  he  ia  apeaking  of  Great  Britain  only. 
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These  estimates,  we  have  already  remarked,  ajje  said  by  competefti 
judges  to  be  too  low.  We  h&ve  the  personal^  teslsmony  of  one  kiU- 
mately  acquainted  with  the  book  business  in  Great  Britain,  that  pre- 
vious to  May  1st,  1836,  upwards  of  43^500  copies  of  Mr.  Combe's 
works  alone  had  actually  been  sold*  These  works  were— 1st,  System 
of  Phrenology,  2750  copies,  (another  large  edition  had  just  been 
published,  which  was  selling  off  rabidly,) ;  2d^  Elements  of  Plureii'* 
ology,  4500  copies ;  3d,  Outlines  of  Phrenology,  5750  copies — ^new 
and  large  editions  of  the  above  two  works  had  then  jnst  been  pub** 
lished,  and  were  rapidly  selling ;  4th,  Constitution  of  Man,  upwards, 
of  29,000  copies ;  5th,  Lectures  on  Popular  E^dacation,  1000  copies. 

In  addition  to  these,  2000  copies  of  Macknish's  Introduction  to 
J^hrenology,  when  ftrft  published,  were  scdd  in  a  single,  month. 
'*  Large  editions  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's^  works"  (£ays  Mr.  Combe,  in  t 
note,  p.  69  of  his  volume  of  Testimonials  in  ^vowc  of  his  being  elected 
to  the  Edinburgh  Logic  chair)  *'  have  been  s(dd  in  Britain,  but  I  have 
not  the  means  of  knowing  the  exact  number." 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  some  of  these  items  have  only  a  vagiK 
and  indefinite  bearing-  on  the  subject.  For  example,  we  place  but 
titde  value  on-  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Watson,  that  there  are  lOOyOiNI 
believers  in  phrenology  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  majority  of  these 
have  probably  heard  a  single  course  of  lectures,  read  the  little  book 
of  Outlines  with  a  marked  bust  before  them,  or  supposed  they  have 
seen  some  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  science  on  their  own  head 
or  that  of  a  favourite  child.  And  yet  his  aggregate  numbers  do  con^ 
dusiveiy  show  that  much,  verif  muci^  is  said,  thought^  and  done  on 
the  subject  in  the  nation.  There  are  other  indications  of  public  inte- 
rest on  this  subject,  which  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  arithmetical 
eomputation.  We  quote  a  paragraph  from  a  writer  in  the  Edinbui^ 
i^renological  Journal  (vol.  10,  p.  407),  with  whom  we  have  the 
honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  whom  we  believe  familiar 
with  the  subject  of  which  he  speaks 

. . .  '*  Nothing  in  this  money'geiting  age  and  nation  can  be  a  moi% 
conviacing  proof  of  the  popularity  of  a  subject  or  invention,  than  a  gene*' 
ral  exposure  lo  sale,  in  the  greatest  public  thoroughfares,  of  the  instru- 
ment for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  that  subject  or  that  invention.  How 
far,  then,  will  this  observation  be  foand  to  bear  upon  the  subject  in 
^estioni  Not  to  mention  the  enormous  and  unprecedented  sale  o[  Mr. 
Combe's  works  on  Phrenologv,  no  one  can  walk  along  the  streets  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  not  be  strucx  with  the  number  of  situations  in  which 
fhrenological  bmts  and  casts  are  exposed  for  sale.  Is  there  a  book- 
seller, a  modeller,  a  druggist,  who  does  not  conspicuously  exhibit  these 
in  his  shop  window?  It  is  truly  remarkable,  that  while  most  other  arti- 
cles of  sale  are  confined  to  some  one  or  two  lines  of  business,  thf 
iasHtuneittg  of  phrenology  are  articles  of  universal  sale,  and  jf  count 


vmaenoLOQY  w  ou4T  BUTABr.  4ft 

0f  verf  general  pQTebase. ....  These  are  strong  ^aets,  and  tell  Tatclf 
move  tnan  a  host  of  mere  rerbally  eipressed  opioionsk" 

The  tone  of  the  press  ought  not  to  pass  nnnotieed.  This  «aina 
writer  remarks : — ^'*  To  our  certain  knowledge,  a  phrenologist  in  Lon- 
don was  recently  requested^  by  a  conductor  of  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  metropc^tan  newspapers,  to  supply  his  paper  with  a  series  of 
letters  on  phrenology.*' 

And  again :  (Edin.  Phren.  Jour.,  toI.  10,  p.  4M.) 

**  In  the  middle  classes  of  society,  the  fiimlliarity  with  the  lanfpwiga 
of  the  science  is  so  sreat,  that  expressions  of  surprise  or  incredulitjr  on 
the  introduction  of  the  subject  are  seldom  heard.  If  they  are  occasion- 
ally uttered,  it  is,  as  before  stated,  with  respect  and  temperance,  and  not 
with  contempt  or  irony.  The  expression  is  frequently  heard — *No  one 
thinks  of  denying  the  truth  of  your  science  altoffether.'  We  hare  been 
much  surprised  at  the  frequency  of  this  and  similar  expressions.  Unless 
the  opposite  party  to  the  discussion  be  one  in  whom  Self-esteem  is  largely 
developed,  and  the  refleetives  very  moderate,  or  unless  he  be  one  of  those 
already  pointed  out  as  interested  parties,  you  may  be  sure  of  a  free  hoar* 
ing  and  impartial  discussion  of  your  opinion." 

....''  It  was  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  observe,  that,  during  the 
late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Bristd,  the  suMect  was 
Tery  frequently  noticed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  scientinc  savans 
present." — Edin,  Phren.  Jour,,  vol,  10,  p,  407. 

But,  af\er  all,  perhaps  a  more  important  point  of  enquiry  is,  what  is 
the  opinion  of  those  whom  we  know  to  be  competent  judges,  and 
who  have  taken  time  to  investigate  the  subject?  If  the  question, 
**  what  is  truth?*'  were  to  be  decided  by  vote,  there  is  not  probably  an 
important  truth,  in  either  moral  or  physical  science,  which,  at  some 
period  of  the  world,  would  not  be  rejected  as  false.  On  any  question 
of  science,  and  especially  the  one  before  us,  the  decision  of  one  com- 
petent, candid  mind,  which  has  gone  into  the  investigation,  outweighs 
the  declaration  of  a  nation  who  take  things  upon  trust,  or  of  thousands 
who  possess  even  equal  ability,  if  they  have  never  given  a  particular 
attention  to  the  subject 

We  enquire  now,  what  is  the  decision  of  distinguished  men  in 
Great  Britain  in  regard  to  phrenology?  The  following  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Welsh,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh — ^a  man  among  the  very  first  of  his  profes- 
sion, and,  as  we  have  been  told  by  one  personally  knowing  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  reputation,  l>ighly  popular  as  a  scientific  lecturer 
in  his  department. 

''I  have  found  the  neatest  benefit  from  the  science  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.  I  have  been  led  to  study  the  evidences  of  Christianity  anew,  in 
connection  with  phrenology,  and  I  feel  my  confidence  in  the  truth  of  our 
holy  religion  increased  by  this  new  examination.    I  have  examined  tht 
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doctrines  of  our  charch  also,  one  by  one,  in  connection  with  the  truths 
of  our  new  science,  and  have  found  the  most  wonderful  harmony  sub* 
sisting  between  them.  And  in  dealing  with  mv  people  in  the  ordinary 
duties  of  my  calling,  the  practical  benefit  I  have  aerived  from  phrenology 
is  inestimable." — £din,  Phren.  Jour.^  vol,  5,  p.  110. 

The  following  expressions  of  opinion  in  regard  to  phrenology  are 
taken  from  the  "  Testimonials  in  behalf  of  George  Combe  as  a  can 
didate  for  the  chair  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,"  and 
**  Documents  laid  before  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glenelg,  by  Sii 
George  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  relative  to  the  convicts  sent  to  New  Soutli 
Wales." 

The  design  of  the  '*  Testimonials"  was  to  show  to  the  council, 
upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  electing  to  the  vacant  chair  of  Logic 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  importance  of  phrenology  to  one 
who  should  attempt  to  fill  that  responsible  station,  and  recommending 
George  Combe  as  a  person,  from  his  acquaintance  with  that  science, 
eminently  worthy  of  their  choice. 

These  '*  Testimonials,"  as  they  appear  in  the  volume  before  us» 
were  from  about  seventy  individuals.  Of  these,  forty-nine  are  from 
Great  Britain,  of  whom  about  twenty-six  are  medical  men,  including 
some  of  the  very  first  in  the  profession ;  the  remainder  are  literary  or 
scientific  men,  and  some  of  them  among  the  most  distinguished  in 
the  nation. 

The  object  of  the  "  Documents"  laid  before  Lord  Glenelg,  Secre 
tary  for  the  colonies,  was  to  induce  the  government  to  make  use  oi 
phrenology  in  classifying  the  criminals  sent  to  New  South  Wales 
Great  atrocities  had  recentiy  been  committed  by  the  convicts.   Accord 
ing  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  plan,  the  more  desperate,  as  pointed 
out  by  phrenology,  were  to  be  kept  at  home,  and  such  barbarities 
prevented  for  the  future.    The  «*  Documents"  were  furnished  by  about 
ninety  individuals :  they  are  all  favourable  to  the  plan  of  Mackenzie, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  express  the  decided  belief  that  a  skilful 
phrenologist  can  easily,  from  an  examination  of  the  head,  point  out 
those  convicts  of  a  more  desperate  character,  whose  transportation 
and  subsequent  management  in  New  South  Wales  is  attended  with 
the  greatest  danger.     A  part  of  the  names  are  common  to  both  classes 
of  documents.     Both  lists  comprise  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  dif- 
ferent individuals :  about  one  hundred  of  these  are  names  of  British 
subjects.     A  few  express  themselves  with  reserve,  as  having  given 
but  littie  attention  to  the  study  of  phrenology ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
portion,  especially  the  medical  men,  give  it  as  their  decided  belief  that 
phrenology  furnishes  the  only  true  foundation  of  mental  science^  and 
a  correct  physiology  of  the  brain. 
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The  following  is  the  language  of  Dr.  Whately,  Lord  Archbiihop 
of  Dublin,  who,  by  his  works  on  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  has  established 
a  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  British  authority  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  human  mind.    The  letter  is  addressed  to  George  Combe* 

''  I  have  no  hesitation  in  repeating  what  I  have  often  said  before,  that 
I  have  derived  both  entertainment  and  instruction  from  the  perusal  of 
your  works.  In  some  points  1  differ  from  you,  and  in  several  others  I 
remain  in  doubt ;  but  much  that  you  have  said  t  consider  as  highly  valu- 
able. The  anatomical  and  physiological  portion  of  phrenology — what  I 
believe  you  call  Organology — demands  more  attention  than  I  have  had 
leisure  to  bestow,  to  enable  a  cautious  enquirer  to  make  up  his  mind  upon 
it.  But  I  am  convinced  that,  even  if  all  connection  ot  the  brain  with 
the  mind  were  regarded  not  merely  as  doubtful,  but  as  a  perfect  chimera, 
still  the  treatises  of  many  phrenological  writers,  and  especially  yours, 
would  be  of  great  value,  from  their  employing  a  metaphysical  nomen- 
clature far  more  logical,  accurate,  and  convenient,  than  Locke,  Stewart, 
and  other  writers  of  their  schools. 

''That  the  religious  and  moral  objections  against  the  phrenological 
theory  are  utterly  futile,  I  have  from  the  first  been  fully  convinced. 

"  That  clever  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,"  (m  No.  88,  by  Lord 
Jeffrev,)  "  to  which  you  replied,  I  consider  you  as  bavmg  completely  and 
decisively  refuted.  Your  answer  did  not  indeed  establish  your  theory, 
nor  appeared  to  have  such  a  design;  but  in  repelling  those  particular 
objections  against  it,  you  were  triumphant" — TestimonialSj  ^c.  p.  5. 

From  the  Hon.  D.  Q.  Hallyburton,  M.  P.  for  Forfarshire,  to  the 
Lord  Provost  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh : 

"I  need  not,  I  am  persuaded,  state  to  your  lordship,  that  those 

enquiring  and  competent  judges  who  have  dispassionately,  and  with  the 
sole  love  of  truth,  investigated  the  subject,  agree  almost  to  a  man  in 
maintaining  that  phrenology,  as  a  true  science,  rests  upon  evidence  that 
is  irrefragible,  and  next  to  demonstrative ;  and  that  the  time  is  not  far 
off  when  all  philosophy  of  mind,  which  shall  not  rest  upon  it  as  a  bans, 
will  be  put  aside  as  very  incomplete,  and  in  so  far  fallacious." — Teatt- 
moniaU,  ^c.  p.  49. 

From  William  Hunter,  Esq.  A.  M.,  late  Professor  of  Logic,  dlDc 
in  the  Andersonian  University  of  Glasgow : 

^I  am  convinced  that  phrenology  is  the  true  science  of  the  mind. 
Every  other  system  is  defective  in  enumerating,  classifying,  and  tracing 
the  relation  of  the  faculties.  I  consider  this  science  indispensably  neces- 
sary in  teaching  any  branch  of  education  properly.  I  find  it  eminently 
useful  in  giving  instructions  in  ancient  and  modern  history;  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  connection  with  our  vernacular  tongue;  in  Logic  and 
Rhetoric,  with  the  analysis  of  argumentative  works  on  the  most  dissimi- 
lar subjects;  and  it  is  signally  effective  in  exciting  and  directing  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  without  having  recourse  to  corporal  punishment, 
or  even  a  peevish  or  resentful  expression  " — TeatimonxalWj  ^c,  p,  51. 

From  the  following  testimony,  we  may  learn  the  importance  of 
phrenology  in  education,  from  one  who  knows  and  has  experienced 
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advantages.  A.  J»  D.  Daney,  Esq.,  Master  of  the  Cnglkh  de* 
partment  in  the  High  School  of  Qlasgow,  says^^^'As  educatiooi 
properly  considered,  aims  at  the  proper  development  and  regulatioii 
of  man'»  nature;  as  it  is,  therefore,  absolutely  essential  to  a  teacher'* 
success  that  he  should  have  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  thai  nature  f 
and  as  phrenology  appears  to  me  not  only  the  plainest  but  the  moat 
satisfactory  guide  yet  discovered-— it  is  my  decided  opinion  that  he 
who  teaches  and  trains  on  phrenological  principles  will  experience  a 
constantly  increasing  attachment  to  his  profession-«-will  invariably 
«ecnre  the  affectionate  esteem  of  his  pupils,  and  will,  as  a  neoeesiury 
consequence,  succeed  in  giving  them  a  thorough  edncation^  moral, 
intellectaal,  and  physical.  I  write  this,  not  in  a  theorising  spirit,  but 
#om  several  years'  extensive  experience.  ....  In  History,  the  use 
of  phrenology  is  truly  valuable.  In  fact,  till  I  knew  something  of 
Ifais  beautiful  system  of  mental  philosophy,  I  never  taught  history 
properly,  or,  I  may  add,  any  thing  else.*^ 

'From  the  Hon.  Judge  Crampton,  formerly  Fellow  and  Professor 
of  Law  in  Trini^  College,  Dublin : 

**  I  can  have  no  faesiiation  in  stating  mjr  conviction,  that,  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  mental  philosopher,  an  adequate  knowledge  of  phren- 
ology will  be  found  a  most  useful,  I  had  almost  said  a  necessary,  qualifi- 
eation  for  a  pn^essor  of  logic  and  metaphysic%;"  though  but  imperfectlv 
acquainted  with  phrenology,  yet  "sufficientljr  so  to  be  persuaded  that  tt 
is  amongst  the  most  impoitant  of  the  acquisitions  made  to  the  stock  of 
modern  knowledge,  and  upon  it  must  be  based  every  sound  system  of 
mental  philosophy." — Testimonials,  fc,  p,  63. 

Dr.  Jolm  Mackintosh,  Surgeon  to  the  Ordnance  Department  in 
N<Nrth  Britain,  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physio* 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  Member  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  and  Natural  History  Societies  of  Edinburgh, 
of  Montreal,  Heidelberg,  and  Brussels,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment:— *'  The  more  closely  I  study  natcffe,  in  health  and  disease,  the 
more  firm  are  my  convictions  of  the  soundness  of  the  phrenological 
doctrines.  I  regard  phrenology  as  the  true  basis  of  the  science  of 
mind." 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Evanson,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  gives  the  following 
opinion  i — '*  In  phrenology  we  find  united  the  best  exposition  of  the 
moral  sentiments,  and  the  most  approved  metaphysical  doctrines  hera- 
tofore  taught,  while  it  surpasses  all  former  systems  in  practical  utility 
and  accordance  with  facts;  being  that  ahne  which  is  adequate  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  mind." 

We  might  extend,  almost  indefinitely,  these  quotations  fnmi  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  **  Testimonials*^  before  us,  from 
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in  society.  The  coDciimnt  testimony  of  atl  who  profeM  to  ha?e 
examined  the  subject  is,  that  phrenology  furnishes  the  only  sound 
basis  for  a  correct  systeih  of  mental  philosophy^  and  in  most  cases  their 
language  \^  nearly  as  direct  and  explicit  as  that  we  have  quoted  above. 
We  will  now  give  the  language  of  a  lew  individuals  who  certify  that 
"phrenology  contains  a  true  exposition  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain." 
From  Dr.  William  Weir,  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  at 
the  Portland  Street  Medical  School,  Glasgow,  formerly  surgeon  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Glasgow  Medical 
Journal: 

....  "Bejj^g  myself  firmly  convinced,  after  many  years'  study  of  the 
subject,  and  numerous  observations,  that  phrenology  is  the  true  philoso- 
phy of  the  mind,  I  have  taught  it,  in  my  lectures  delivered  to  medica^ 
students,  as  the  correct  physiology  of  the  brain ;  and  I  consider  it  impos- 
sible to  give  a  proper  view  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  on  any  other 
but  phrenological  principles.'^ — Testimonials^  p.  37. 

From  Dr.  John  Elliotson,  F.  R.  S.,  President  of  the  Royal  Medi- 
cal and  ffhirurgical,  and  of  the  London  Phrenological  Societies ; 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  and  Dean  of  Faculty  in  the  University  of  London,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  E.  remarks,  ''That  metaphysics  or  mental  philosophy  have  formed 
f  favourite  study  with  him  from  his  youth,  and  that  he  has  carefully  read 
a  large  number  of  the  best  writers  on  the  subject;  but  that  he  feels  con- 
vinced of  the  phrenological,  being  the  only  sound  view  of  the  mind, 
and  of  phrenoloay  being  as  true,  as  founded  in  fact,  as  the  science  oi 
Astronomy  and  Chemistry.  Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  his  atten- 
tion was  nrst  directed  to  it,  and  not  a  day  during  thp  whole  period  has 
passed  without  some  portion  being  devoted  to  its  consideration.  His 
opinions  have  been  published  in  his  notes  to  a  translation  of  Blumen- 
bach's  Physiology,  which  has  gone  through  many  editions,  as  well  as  in 

{tapers  which  have  appeared  in  periodicals*  He  always  taughv j^  in  his 
ectures  upon  insanity,  when  he  had  the  chair  of  the  Practice  oT  Medi- 
cine in  St.  Thomas  Hospital;  and  notwithstanding  this  was  stated,  he 
understands,  to  the  Universi^  of  London  when  he  oflfered  himself  for 
the  chair  or  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  that  institution,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected,  and  has  not  only  discussed  the  subject  of  insanity  there 
ever  since  upon  phrenological  principles,  as  the  only  ones  by  which  a 
person  can  have  any  knowledge  of  insanity,  but  has  premised  a  state-' 
ment  and  defence  of  phrei^qlogy  on  arriving  at  that  part  of  his  course. . . 
. . .  Those  who  have  studied  it  know  . . .  that  phrenology  unfolds  the 
only  satisfactory  account  of  the  mind,  human  and  brute;  that  it  contri- 
butes to  establish  the  surest  foundation  for  legislation,  education,  and 
morals,  and  presents  a  large  department  of  nature  in  the  noblest,  grand- 
est, and  the  only  satisfactory  point  of  view;  and  that  those  who  reject, 
or  neglect  phrenology  are  lamentably  ignorant  of  much  which  they  fancy 
they  know,  and  deprive  themselves  not  only  of  much  intellectual  delight 
but  of  much  practical  utility,'.' — Te^imontals^  p.  47. 

VOL.  I.- 
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From  Dr.  James  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Physician  Extraordinarf  to  the 
King,  Editor  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  &c.  &c. 

"  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  science  of  Mind  can  only  be 
understood  and  taught,  properly,  by  those  who  have  deeply  studied  the 
structure  and  functions  of  its  material  instrument — the  brain,  I  am 
convinced  that,  in  this  world,  mind  can  be  manifested  only  through  the 
medium  of  matter,  and  that  the  metaphysician  who  studies  mind,  inde- 
pendent of  its  ofgan,  works  in  the  dark,  and  with  only  half  his  requisite 
tools." — Testimonials,  ^*p»  67. 

We  need  not  mform  the  reader  that  Drs.  EUiotson  and  Johnaon 
rank  among  the  very  first  in  their  profession. 

We  will  trouble  the  reader  with  but  one  brief  quotation  more.  It 
is  from  Sir  Wm.  C.  Ellis,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
for  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

....  "Until  I  became  acquainted  with  phrenology,  I  had  no  solid  basis 
upon  which  I  could  ground  any  treatment  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  of 
insanity.  That  residing  amidst  six  hundred  lunatics,  no  day  passes  in 
which  the  truth  of  phrenology  is  not  exemplified." 

We  could  quote  other  opinions  equally  explicit,  showing  the  value 
of  phrenology  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  mitigating  the  evils  of 
that  dreadful  malady,  Insanity.  But  we  forbear.  A  celebrated  doctor 
of  divinity  remarked,  on  returning  from  Europe,  that  phrenology  was 
on  the  decline  in  England.  It  had  now  ceased  almost  entirely  fo 
attract  attention  from  distinguished  literary  or  scientific  men.  He 
probably  had  the  same  evidence  that  the  science  of  chemistry,  the 
principles  of  Copernicus  and  Newton,  were  on  the  decline,  as  phren- 
ology. He  doubtless  heard  as  much  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former. 
Although  phrenologists  have  been  called  an  impudent  class  of  persons, 
they  are  now  becoming  more  polite.  They  refrain  from  introducing 
their  science  as  a  topic  of  conversation,  where  it  would  not  be  cor- 
dially received.  The  individual  to  whom  allusion  is  here  made  would 
come  to  a  different  conclusion,  could  he  read  the  expressed  opinions 
of  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  distinguished  literary  and  scientific 
men  from  various  parts  of  the  empire.  The  truth  is,  the  advocates  of 
phrenology  in  Great  Britain  never  embraced  a  greater  number  of  dis- 
tinguishea  men  than  at  the  present  moment. 

We  win  only  add,  in  bringing  this  article,  already  too  long,  to  a 
close,  that  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  and  the  Lancet— two  lead- 
ing medical  publications — are  decidedly  phrenological.  The  Edin- 
burgh Phrenological  Journal,  a  quarterly  publication,  as  well  sustained 
as  any  periodical  in  Britain,  has  reached  its  57th  number.  It  is  now 
transferred  to  London,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
publications  of  the  day. 


CJU1UCTBR  OF  BLACK  HAWK. 
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ARTICLE  III. 


PHBENOLOOICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 
INDIAN  CHIEF  AND  WARRIOR,  BLACK  HAWK ;  WITH  CUTS. 

Phrenological  Developments  of  Black  Hawk. 


1.  Amativeness,  large.* 

2.  Philoprogeoitiveness,  large.+ 

3.  Adhesiyeness,  large. 

4.  Inhabitiveness,  large. 

5.  ConcentrativenesS;  large. 

6.  Combativeness,  very  large. 

7.  Destracti?eness,  very  large. 

8.  Alimentativeness,  average. 

9.  Acquisitiveness,  large. 

10.  Secretive D ess,  very  large. 

11.  Cautiousness,  full.+ 

12.  Approbativeness,  very  large. 

13.  Self- Esteem,  very  large.+ 

14.  Firmness,  very  large. 

15.  Conscientiousness,  moderate. 

16.  Hope,  small. 

17.  Marvel  lousness,  large. 

18.  Veneration,  very  laige.4- 
29.  Benevolence,  moderate. 


20.  Constructiveness,  small. 

21.  Ideality,  moderate. 

22.  Imitation,  small. 
2a.  Mirthfulness,  full. 

24.  Individuality,  very  large.- 

25.  Form,  very  large.+ 

26.  Size,  very  large.4- 

27.  Weight,  large. 

23.  Colour,  large. 

29.  Order,  large. 

30.  Calculation,  large. 

31.  Locality,  very  large.-f- 

32.  Eventuality,  very  large. 

33.  Time,  uncertain. 

34.  Tune,  uncertain. 

35.  Language,  large. 

36.  Comparison,  large.+ 

37.  Causality,  average. 


Measurements  from  his  Bust^ 

Ciicumference  of  the  head,  arotmd  Philoprogenitiveness, 

Secretiyenes8,  and  Eventuality, 
f^m  ear  to  ear,  over  Firmness, 

"        "        over  Veneration, 
From  the  meatus  auditoris  to  Firmness, 


it 

Veneration, 

t( 

(• 

Beneyolence, 

(C 

4« 

«      • 

Comparison, 

<( 

it 

Individuality, 

(« 

<« 

Philoprogenitiveness, 

<( 

«< 

<«' 

Self-Esteem, 

From  DestraetiveiieBS  to  Destnictiveness, 

23  inches. 

14f 

14} 

«J 
6i 
6i 

H 

H 


*  We  shall,  in  all  ca>ef  in  this  Journal,  use  a  scale  of  7 — this  being  most  oon- 
venioDt — making  4  an  average;  full,  large,  and  very  large,  alxive  par;  moderate, 
small,  and  very  small,  below  par.    -f"  =  more,  —  less. 

f  l^hese  measurements  are  taken  with  callipers  from  the  Bast  of  Black  Hawk, 
which  was  taken  in  Plaster  of  Paris  fVom  the  living  head  and  face,  by  the  Messrs. 
Fowler,  in  1d37,  at  New  York.  As  his  head  was  mostly  shaved,  they  are  probably 
as  perfiBcl  and  accurate,  by  making  allowance  of  about  half  an  inch  for  integu- 
ments, as  though  mettiiied  directly  on  th^  akull  itself. 
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From  SecretiTenesB  to  Secretivetiess,  '6tiBe)iee. 

From  Combativeness  to  CombativeneSB,  >      5( 
From  Caiitiousnesa  to  Cautiousness,  5|f 

From  Ideality  to  Ideality,  '5 

Having  given  the  measurements  of  the  head  of  Black  Hawk,  and 
the  relative  size  of  his  organs,  we  will  now  deduce  the- phrenological 
iinalysis  of  his  character,  and  then  present  ihe  eainekhnce  bWweea 
what  phrenology  describes  his  character  to  be,  and  what  his  life,  thus 
&r,  abowB  that'it  really  is.  i  Hi^^  head  is  large,  giving  mncii  more  than 
an  ordinary  amount  of  intellect  and  feelipg,  apd  indicative  also  of 
weight  of  character  and  extent  of  in£uence.  His  temperament  is 
bilioua-nervons,  combiniog  grefit  strength  with  great  menfal  and  phy- 
sical activity,  and  power  of  endurances ;  which,  in  even  oQiDnutn,  and 
especially  in  favourable  cirt^umstances,  would  caU  into  full. exercise  all 
ihe  powers  of  his  mind  and  body.     The  great'Sixe  ^  Oambativeoeas, 


aauAcmK  or  vLkax  Uavk. 


and  the  domestic  oi^an»,  ie  indicated  by  the  immense  breadth  of  the 
head,  belimd  the  ears,  Tather  than  by  posterior  lengtti.  The  phren- 
ologist, on  a  careful  iiiBpection,  will  select  the  three  following  cluaUrt 
of  organs,  as  cons  titnting  the  leading  trails  in  Black  Hawk's  character; 
and  all  our  readers  will  see  for  themselves  these  organs,  or  portions 
of  the  head,  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  cuts. 

First,  the  organs  located  in  the  tide  head,  around  the  ears.  These, 
being  very  large,  give  to  this  portion  of  the  head  a  full,  spherical, 
bulging  appearance,  as  seen  in  both  cuts.  It  embraces  ilie  organs 
of  Combat iveness,  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Cautiousness,  and 
Acquis  ill  veness.  These  organs,  when  large,  or  very  large,  always 
give  great  energy  and  force  of  character,  and,  in  a  savage  slate, 
would  give  cruelly,  cunning,  and  revenge ;  would  make  an  Indian  the 
bold  and  deeperale  warrior,  and  tend  to  raise  such  a  one  to  be  a 
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leader,  or  chief,  where  physical  power  and  bravery  are  the  most 
important  requisites.    . 

Second  class — the  superior-posterior  part/  or  the  back  and  upper 
portion,  of  the  head,  embracing  the  organs  of  SeU%£steem,  Firmness, 
and  Approbativeness.  These  organs,  when  large,  or  very  large,  give 
a  great  amount  of  character,  ambition,  and  influence,  of  some  kind, 
varying  according  to  their  combination ;  but  combined  as  they  are  in 
Black  Hawk's  head,  with  very  large  organs  of  the  animal  propensities, 
they  would  give  a  tparlike '  ambition,  and  a  great  love  of  iifdependence 
and  power. 

Third  class — very  large  perceptive  faculties.  So  large  a  development 
of  these  organs  as  he  possesses,  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen. 
These,  in  a  civilised  and  educated  community,  give  a  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  things,  a  fondness  for  scientific  and  historical  facts, 
and  a  practical,  business  talent;  but  in  Black  Hawk's  case  they  would 
give  tact  and  management  in  executing,  also  extraordinary  powers  of 
observation,  and  such  a  memory  as  is  requisite  to  the  hunter  and  war- 
rior. His  domestic  organs  are  unusually  large  for  a  male  Indian,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  posterior  portion  of  his 
head,  as  exhibited  in  the  cuts,  but  more  strikingly  on  the  bust,  or 
living  head.  These  would  give  a  very  strong  love  of  home,  family, 
friends,  children,  wife,  and,  with  very  large  Self-Esteem,  his  tribe ; 
and,  combined  with  very  large  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness, 
would  create  the  most  unyielding  resistance  to  ward  off  all:  attacks 
on  their  peace  and  happiness,  and  the  most  indomitable  perseverance 
and  insatiable  thirst  to  revenge  all  assaults. 

Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  "  very  large,"  would  give  great 
propelling  power  and  physical  courage,  and  almost  any  amount  of 
resistance  and  severity  when  necessary.  Secretiveness  **  very  large," 
and  Cautiousness  "  full,"  would  give  cunning,  and  induce  a  resort  to 
stratagems  and  artful  schemes ;  would  also  give  much  forethought  and 
care,  with  scarcely  any  dread  of  danger.  Self-Esteem,  Approbative- 
ness, Firmness,  and  Veneration,  all  "  very  large,"  would  give  real 
dignity,  self-respect  and  self-command,  love  of  character,  at  times 
much  pride,  at  others  vanity,  decision,  fixedness  of  will  and  purpose, 
great  religious  adoration,  and  a  respectful  deference  to  men  whom 
he  recognised  as  having  qualities  similar  to  his  own.  Self-Esteem 
and  Approbativeness  "  very  large,"  combined  with  strong  domestic 
feelings,  would  lead  him  to  place  the  highest  value  on  the  happiness, 
good  opinion,  and  character  of  his  family,  his  friends,  his  tribe,  and 
the  red  men  generally;  but  would  prevent  him  from  doing  any  thing 
mean,  low,  or  disreputable,  either  to  them  or  himself.  Veneration 
"  very  large,"  Marvellousness  **  large,"  Benevolence  and  Consciea- 
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tionsness  "  moderate,"  uneniightenedi  would  give  much  superatition, 
the  highest  adoraticm  of  the  Great  Spirit,  a  resort  to  supernatural  aid, 
great  felianee  upon  the  declarations  of  his  prophet,  and  acquiescence 
in  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit,  indefinite  ideas  of  abstract  right  and 
justice,*  litde  disinterestedness ;  and  there  being  a  predominance  of 
Destructiveness  over  Benevolence,  he  would  take  revenge  and  kill  his 
enemies,  unrestrained  by  the  least  sympathy  or  distress  arising  from 
subsequent  reflections. '  Mirthfulness  and  Cautiousness  ''  full,"  and 
Hope  *'  small,"  would  render  him  generally  grave  and  sedate,  and  at 
times  gloomy  and  low-spirited,  and  again  fond  of  hilarity  and  sport. 
Locality,  Eventuality,  Individuality,  Form,  and  Size,  «*  very  large," 
and  Comparison  and  Language  '*  large,"  would  constitute  the  leading 
traits  in  his  intellectual  character.  These  would  give  him  a  superior 
talent  of  observation,  and  great  memory  of  facts,  places,  physical  pro- 
perties, and  outlines  of  things ;  would  render  him  an  expert  marksman, 
and  give  excellent  powers  to  recognise  distant  objects.  Comparison 
and  Language  "  large,"  and  Eventuality  **  very  large,"  would  give 
considerable  fluency  of  speech,  great  discrimination,  and  fondness  of 
expressing  his  ideas  by  comparisons  and  similes ;  great  love  of  hear- 
ing, and  skni  in  narrating,  facts,  anecdotes,  stories,  &>c.  &c.  Caus- 
ality, "  moderate,"  is  too  feeble  to  originate  very  comprehensive  plans, 
and  successfully  adapt  means  to  ends.t 

In  conclusion,  the  brain  of  Black  Hawk  is  so  balanced  as  could 
scarcely  fail  to  render  him  distinguished,  amid  the  circumstances  and 
influences  which  exist  in  a  savage  state.  The  above  delineation  of 
character  is  given  from  exact  measurements,  and  on  strictly  phreno- 
logical principles,  without  any  particular  reference  to  its  counterpart. 
Any  experienced  phrenologist  would  have  sketched  the  same,  or  a 
very  similar  character,  from  the  above  data,  without  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  real  character ;  snd  every  reader  must  see  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  developments  in  the  cuts,  and  the  corresponding 
inferences. 

We  will  now  select  quotations  from  the  life  of  Black  Hawk,  dic- 
«ted  by  himself,  interpreted  by  A.  Leclair,  U.  S.  Interpreter  for  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  edited  by  J.  B.  Patterson,  of  Block  Island,  Illinois ; 
a  book  bearing  the  strongest  internal  and  external  evidence  of  its 
authenticity:  and  also  from  a  large  work,  titled  '*Book  of  the  Indians 

*  8och  an  individuars  standard  of  right  will  be  based  principally  on  the  selfish 
sentiments;  atid,  consequently,  whatever  harmonises  with  bis  ideas  of  honour  and 
self-interest,  that  he  will  conceive  to  be  right  and  just. 

f  The  deficiency  of  this  or^an  in  the  Indian  head,  generally,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
dpi!  eaoses  why  they  have  not  been  able  to  cope  more  successfully  in  battle  with 
the  whitae,  or  destroy  their  enemies  by  other  means. 
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of  North  America/'  by  S.  G.  Drake,  published  ill  Boston.    We  sh^ 
let  the  old  chief  ispeak  for  himself  and  interspehre  the  quoitations  witit 
explanations  and  remarks,  showing  &e  beautifbl  and  alittost  peifeet 
harmony  between  his  real  and  his  phrenological  character; 
The  following  corresponds  with  his  large  domestie  organs : 

'*  I  then  (having  just  completed  an  expedition  against  the  whites,  and 
held  an  Indian  council)  started  to  see  my  wife,  and  children.  I  found 
them  wellj  and  growing  finely.  This  is  the  only  wife  I  ever  had,  or  ever 
will  have.  She  is  a  good  woman,  and  teaches  my  boys  to  be  brave. 
(Combativeness  also  appears  herei)  Here  I  would  have  gladly  rested 
myself,  but  I  could  not ;  I  had  promised  to  avenge  (Destructiveness)  the 
death  of  my  adopted  son.  I  passed  on,  and  distinctly  saw  two  little  boys 
(whites)  concealmg  themselves!  I  thought  of  my  own  children  (Philo- 
progenitiveness),  and  passed  on.  Soon  after  the  death  of  my  eldest  son, 
mv  youngest  daughter,  an  interesting  and  affectionate  child,  died  also. 
Tnis  was  a  hard  stroke,  because  I  loved  my  children  (Philoprogenitive- 
ness).  In  my  distress  1  left  the  noise  of  my  village,  built  a  lodge  in  my 
corn-field;  gave  every  thing  I  had  away,  retaining  only  a  bufialo  robe ; 
resolved  on  blacking  my  face,  and  fasting  for  two  years,  for  the  loss  of 
my  two  children — drinking  only  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
eating  sparingly  of  boiled  corn  at  sunset.  I  fulfilled  (Firmness)  my 
promise,  hoping  the  Great  Spirit  (Veneration)  would  have  pity  on  me." 

The  male  Indians  are  generally  deficient  in  the  organ  of  Philoprro- 
genitiveness ;  and  though  we  have  seen  some  hundreds,  seldom,  if 
ever,  have  we  seen  the  organ  so  large  as  in  Black  Hawk — and  the 
manifestation  in  character  is  equally  strong.^ 

*'  What  pleasure  it  is  to  an  old  warrior  to  see  his  son  (Philoprogeni- 
tiveness)  come  forward  and  relate  his  exploits  (Destructiveness);  it 
makes  him  feel  young  again."  "I  would  rather  have  laid  my  bones  with 
those  of  my  forefathers  (Veneration),  than  remove  for  any  consideration;' 
yet,  if  a  friendly  ofier  had  been  made,  I  would,  for  the  sake  of  my  women 
and  children^  have  removed  peaceably." 

Amativeness,  Adhesiveness,  and  Philoprogenitivenessy  prompted 
the  last  sentence. 

His  "  very  large"  Self-Esteem  and  Approbativeness,  restrained  by 
**very  large"  Veneration,  created  that  love  of  fame — that  high  sense 
of  honour— that  nobleness  of  soul — ^that  native  magnanimity  and 
greatness  which  always  characterised  him,  and  which  are  rarely  found 
to  such  a  degree  in  even  civilised  and  refined  society.  His  life  shows 
tiiat  he  despised  every  thing  like  meanness  and  littleness^-was  on  all 
occasions  the  man^  and  possessed  the  natural  elements  which  would 
adorn  the  most  elevated  stations.  Had  those  elements  been  enlight- 
ened by  education  and  Christianity,  and  controlled  by  the  intellectual 

*  In  future  numbers  of  the  Journal  we  shall  present  many  interesting  facts  and 
illustrations,  showinp;  the  beautiful  harmony  between  the  pecnliarities  of  the  Inditn 
character  and  their  phrenology. 
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and  moral»  instead  of  being  debased  by  the  animal,  {>ait,  they  would 
have  presented  a  far  brighter,  nobler,  and  more  exalted  portrait. 

''1  was  prob'tf  (Self-Esteetn)  to  have  ^a  opportunity  to  prove  to  him 
(Im$  father;  fhat  I  was  not  an  unworthy  son,  and  that  I  bad  coorag«  and 
bravery  (Oooibativeness).  Standing  bv  mv  father's  side,  I  saw  him  kltl 
his  aniagonist,  and  tear  the  scalp  from  nis  nead.  Fired  with  valour  and 
ambition  (Combativeness  and  Approbativeness),  I  rushed  furiously  upon 
another — smote  him  to  the  earth  with  my  tomahawk — run  my  lance 
through  his  body — took  off  his  scalp,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  my 
father.    This  was  the  first  man  I  ever  had  killed." 

And  this,  too,  Whett  only  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  old ;  yet,  even 
some  time  before,  he  had  wounded  an  enemy,  and  was  therefore  **ri 
brave.'"  H^  continlies: — ^'^  After  a  few  moons  had  passed,  having 
acquired  considerable  feme  as  a  brave,  I  led  a  party  of  seeen^  and 
attacked  &ne  kuridr^'  Osages  ;•  killed  one  man,  ordered  a  retreat,  and 
came  off  without  losii^  a  man.** 

Wha;t  a  vivid  description  this  of  **  very  large"  Approbativeness, 
Self-Esteem,  Fihtmess,  CombatiTeiiess,  DestmctiyenesB,  and  Secre- 
tiveness,  in  a  lad  about  sixteen.  Had  these  organs,  or  even  one  of 
them,  been  below  average  Bite,  they  never  would  haire  manifested 
such  quali^es  in  eharaeter.  The  temadtable  development  of  these 
organs  (see  cuts)  will  warrant  us  in  presenting  a  few  more  ittustraH 
tions.  Black  Hawk,  alluding  to  the  above  exploit,  says — '*  This  , 
excursion  gained  for  me  great  applanse  (Approbativeness),  and  enabled 
me  soon  to  raise  a  war  party,  of  one  hundred  ahd  eighty,  to  go  against 
the  Osages.  Finding,  to  their  (Black  Hawk*s  party)  sorrow,  the 
Osages  had  fled  before  their  anival,  they  retomed." 

In  his  '*  nineteenth  year,"  we  find  him  again  leading  to  batde  two 
hundred  efficient  warriors  against  the  Osages,  *'  dUermined  to  conrpter 
or  die."  In  this  engagement  he-says — *'  I  killed  in  personal  cbnflict 
five  men  and  one  squaw,  and  took  the  scalps  of  all  I  struck  except 
one."     Soon  aAer  this  we  find  him  again  in  the  field  with  his  father: 

"And  seeing  him  fall,  I  took  command  (Self-Esteem),  and  fought  des- 
perately till  the  enemy  retreated,  killing  three  men  (out  of  twenty),  ahd 
wounding  several.  Soon  after  this  I  took  a  small  party,  and  went  against 
the  enemy,  but  could  find  only  sia:  men !  Their  forces  being  so  weak,  I 
thought  it  cowardlv  ("very  large"  Self-Esteem)  to  kill  them."  "Deter- 
mined on  the  final  extermination  of  the  Osages,  we  started  early  next 
morning,  and  before  sun-down  fell  upon  forty  lodges,  and  killed  all  their 
inhabitants  except  two  aaawa.  During  this  attack,  /  (Self-Esteem)  killed 
seven  men  and  two  hoysr  "  The  loss  of  my  father  by  the  Cherokees  made 
me  anxious  to  avenge  his  death  (Destroctiveness  and  Veneration),  by 
the  annihilation  of  all  their  race.    Finding  but  a  small  paity  of  jfiva. 

freat  as  was  my  hatred  of  this  people,  I  could  not  kill  so  small  a  party.'^ 
Very  large  Self-Esteem.) 

"I  led  a  large  party,  against  the  Chippeways,  Kaskaskias,  and  Osages. 
During  this  long  and  arduous  campaign,  I  had  seven  tegular  engage* 
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ments  and  a  number  of  skirmishes.  I  killed  thirteen  Of  their  bravest 
warriors  with  my  own  (Seif-Esteem)  handJ*^ 

The  British,  at  the  battle  of  Niagara,  had  taken  many  prisoners, 
and  the  Indians  were  killing  them.  Says  Black  Hawk — '^  I  imme- 
diately put  a  stop  to  it,  as  I  never  thought  it  brave,  but  cowardly,  to 
kill  an  unarmed  and  helpless  enemy."  He  did  this,  not  because  the 
scene  distressed  his  Benevolence,  but  it  wounded  his  high  sense  of 
honour — his  Self-Esteem. 

A  boat  being  aground  in  the  Mississippi,  says  Black  Hawk,  '^  I 
approached  it  cautiously  (Cautiousness  and  Secretiveness),  and  fired 
upon  it.  I  prepared  my  bow  and  arrows  to  throw  fire  into  the  saU^ 
and,  after  two  or  three  attempts,  succeeded  in  setting  it  on  fire," 

Again  he  says — '*  I  explained  to  them  (his  tribe)  the  manner  the 
British  and  Americans  fought.  Instead  of  stealing  (Cautiousness  and 
Secretiveness)  upon  each  other,  and  taking  every  advantage  to  kill  the 
enemy  and  save  their  oum  people^  as  we  do,  &c.  &c«  Those  chiefs 
will  do  well  to  paddle  a  canoe,  but  not  to  steer  it."  (Mirthfulness  and 
Comparison.) 

The  following  is  a  striking  illustrati<Mi  of  mortified  Self-Esteem  and 
Approbativeness.  Having  been  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Fort 
Jefferson,  he  said — 

.  "I  felt  the  humiliation  of  my  situation.  A  little  while  before,  I  had 
been  the  leader  of  my  braves — now  I  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  I  bad 
surrendered  myself.  We  were  now  confined  to  the  barracks,  and  forced 
to  wear  the  ball  and  chain.  This  was  extremely  mortifying,  and  alto- 
gether useless.  If  I  had  taken  him  prisoner,  I  would  not  have  wounded 
his  feelings  by  such  treatment,  knowing  that  a  brave  chief  would  prefer 
death  to  dishonour?^ 

His  Veneration  is  remarkably  large,  as  is  also  his  Marvellousness, 
Firmness,  Self-Esteem :  these,  with  moderate  Benevolence  and  Con- 
scientiousness, render  the  crown  of  his  head  conical^  and  actually  led 
some  persons,  seeing  Black  Hawk  in  Philadelphia,  to  say  that  his 
head  resembled  a  "  pyramid."  (See  the  cuts.) 

The  following  quotations  will  strikingly  illustrate  his  religious 
organs.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  said — "  I  now  fell  heir  to  the 
medicine  bag  of  my  forefathers,  (which  had  been  handed  down  from 
time  immemorial,  and  was  considered  the  '  soul  of  their  nation,')  and 
blacked  my  face,  fasted  and  prayed  for  five  years."  (Firmness.) 

Again :  "I  approached  the  spot  from  wliich  the  smoke  proceeded, 
and  saw  a  mat  stretched,  and  an  old  man  sitting  upon  it  in  sorrow.  I 
knew  that  he  had  come  there  to  be  alone^  to  humble  himself  before 
the  Great  Spirit,  that  he  might  take  pity  on  him." 

Veneration,  and  particularly  Marvellousness,  dictated  the  two  fol 
lowing  quotations : 
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''During  my  slumbers  the  Great  Spirit  told  me  to  go  down  the  bluff 
to  a  creek---that  I  would  there  find  a  hollow  tree  cut  down — to  look  into 
the  top  of  it,  and  there  I  would  see  a  large  make;  to  observe  the  direc- 
tion he  was  looking,  and  I  would  see  the  enemv  close  by,  and  unanned. 
I  took  one  of  my  braveSy  and  went  down  to  tne  bluff.  Here  I  found  a 
tree  that  had  been  cut  down ;  I  looked  into  the  top,  and  saw^  large  snake, 
with  his  head  raised,  looking  across  the  creek.  I  raised  myself  cau- 
tiously, and  discovered  two  war  chiefs,  walking  arm  in  arm,  without 
guns." 

"A  good  spirit  had  care  of  it  (Block  Island),  who  lived  io  a  cave  in 
the  rocks  immediately  under  the  place  where  the  fort  now  stands,  and 
has  often  been  seen  by  our  people.  He  was  white,  with  large  wings 
like  a^swan's,  only  ten  times  larcer.  We  were  particular  not  to  make  a 
noise^n  that  part  of  the  island,  for  fear  of  disturbing  him;  but  the  noise 
of  the  fort  has  since  driven  him  away,  and  no  doubt  a  b(;Ld  spirit  has 
taken  his  place." 

"If  the  Great  find  Good  Spirit  wished  us  to  believe  and  do  as  the 
whites,  he  could  easily  change  our  opinions.  We  are  nothing  compared 
with  his  power,  and  we  feel  and  know  it.  We  thank  the  Great  Spirit 
for  all  the  benents  he  confers  upon  us.  For  myself^  I  never  take  a  drink 
of  water  from  a  spring,  without  being  mindful  of  his  goodness." 

Such  devout  adoration  and  unwavering  confidence — such  humble 
acknowledgments  and  sincere  thankfulness,  as  expressed  In  the  last 
paragraph — might  well  grace  the  Christian's  language,  who  worships 
Jehovah,  the  only  true  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

On  entering  upon  another  warlike  expedition,  he  said,  *'  The  pros- 
pect before  us  is  a 'bad  one  (Hope  *weak*).  I  fasted,  and  called 
upon  the  Great  Spirit  to  direct  my  steps  to  the  right  path,  f  was  in 
great  sorrow."  And  after  a  victorious  battle  he  says,  "  I  lighted  my 
pipe,  and  sat  down  to  thank  the  Great  Spirit."  He  closes  his  narra- 
tive thus :  '*  I  am  now  done.  A  few  more  moons,  and  I  must  follow 
my  fathers  to  the  shades.  May  the  Great  Spirit  keep  our  people  and 
the  whites  always  in  peace." 

Notwithstanding  his  whole  life  abounds  with  the  manifestations  of 
Veneration  and  Marvellousness,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  single  exhibi- 
tion  of  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness.  (See,  in  the  cuts,  the 
striking  difference  in  the  developments  of  Veneration  and  Benevo- 
lence.) The  leading  functions  of  Conscientiousness  are  to  give  a 
feeling  of  penitence,  a  spirit  of  forgiveness,  a  sense  of  guilt  and  right. 
But  we  cannot  find  a  single  instance  of  the  three  former  in  his  whole 
character.  True,  he  occasionally  talked  about  ^*  right  and  wrong," 
and  once  spoke  as  foQows : 

**  We  can  only  judge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  by  our  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  whites.  They 
may  do  bad  all  their  lives,  and  then,  if  they  are  sorry  for  it,  when  they 
die,  aU  is  well.  Bat  with  us  it  is  different:  we  must  continue  throughout 
our  lives  to  do  what  we  conceive  to  be  good." 

Consoientiou9uess  moderate  might  have  dictated  the  above ;  buti 
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from  the  whole  fenour  of  his  life,  it  iis  evident?  thiat  he  had  no  defitiite 
ideas  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  right  auid  justicie.'  (See  notCj 
p.  55.)  And  as  for  Benevolence,  how  could'  any  being  possess  or 
cultivate  much  of  it,  while  constantly  dealiiig  in  blood  and  carnage^^^ 
exercising  the  most  deadly  hatred  and  revenge?  The" following  is  the 
only  instance  in  his  whole  life  that  at  all  resembles  sympathy,  and  • 
this  might  have  been  dictated  by  strong  social  feelings,  DestrubtiVe^ 
ness  being  appeased.  "  We  met'  the  man,  Supposed  to  have  been 
killed,  coming  up  the  road,  staggering  like  a  drunken  man,  all  covered 
with  blood.  This  toaa  the  most  terrible  sight  I  had  ever  seen,  \  told 
my  comrades  to  kill  Mm^  to  put  him  out  of  miserj^-^I  could  not  look 
at  him." 

The  many  speeches  of  Black  Hawk  before  the  Jndians  and  the 
whites,  as  well  as  interviews  with'  thehi,  plainly  evince  strong  intel- 
lectual faculties,  especially  Comparison,  Eventuality,  'and  Individual- 
ity. Addressing  Colonel  Eustis  at  Fort  Monroe,  he  said,  ''Brother, 
your  houses  are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  (Comparison)  upon  the 
trees,  and  your  young  warriors  hke  the  sands  (Comparison)  upon  the 
shore  of  the  big  lake  which  rolls  before  us."  But  he  was  deficient 
in  Causality ;  he  could  not  trace  out  far  tiie  relations  between  cause 
and  effect,  and  skilfully  adapt  means  to  ends  on  a  large  scale.  Alleg- 
ing to  his  defeat,  when  at  the  head  of  several  tribes,  and  with  fair 
prospects  of  committing  far  greater  depredations  on  the  whites,  he 
said,  *'  There  was  had  management  somewherey  or  the  difficultly  theU 
has  taken  place  would  have  been  avoided.^^ 

The  following  extract  from  a  speech  to  his  tribe  shows  very  great 
EventuaUty  and  Individuality,  in  narrating  fact  upon  fact:  ''The 
white  people  had  already  entered  our  village,  burnt  our  lodges,  de- 
stroyed our  fences,  ploughed  up  our  corny  beat  our  people,  brought 
whiskey  into  our  country,  made  our  people  drunk,  and  then  taken 
from  them  their  horses,  guns,  traps,r"  &c. 

That  his  organ  of  Language  is  large,  iff  proved  from  the  copia  vet" 
horum  in  his  frequent  speeches,  and  from  the  fact  that  he  conr> 
versed  fluently  in  several  Indian  dialeets^  and  on  this  aoeOunt  was 
once  taken  to  be  the  ehief  of  another  tribe. 

The  fact  that  he  was  so  great  a  hunter,  so  distinguished  a  chief,  so 
great  an  observer,  and  could  remember  and  relate  almost  every  thing 
he  saw,  is  proof  of  large  Form,  Size,  Locality,  Individuality,  and 
Eventuality.  The  following  sentence  is  a  grand  specimen  of  mingled 
Self-Esteem  and  Veneration^  from  a  conquered  Indian  chief,  in  his 
fiM  woi'ds  to  the  president  (Jackson)  of  the  United  States  at  Wash- 
ington, 1833 :  ^^  I  am  a  man,  and  you  are  another J*^ 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  following'  extract  from  the  pea 
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of  the  ,e4itor  of  ,^e  U.  S.  latenuy  Gaajette,  Pbiladelpbia :  <«  We 
found  tione  ye8^r^y  t^  visit  Bl^k  Hawk  and  the  Indiaii  qhiefs  at  the 
Congi^sp  Hall  Hotel.  W,e  went  into  Utieir  chamber,  and  found  ihost 
of  thc^^  sitting,  or  lying  qn  the^r  beds.  Blaok  Hawk  w^s  sittimg  in  a 
.diair,  ^d  appa^rentlj  depressed  in  spirits,  ^e  is  about  8i^y*$ve,  of 
noddling  size,  with  a  head  that  would  excite  the  fnvy  of  a  phraui/Uh 
gU^t — o^e  of  ihefi^»9t  th<U  Ifea^eu  ever  let  fa\l  ^  the  shofulder^  of0n 

W^e  cpncl^^e  .this  .article  by  qi^ptii^g  a  pai^  <tf  BkE^  K^wli'a  ^poeoh 
at  '^  Prairie  4u  Chien,"  after  he  was  taken  prisoner^  bi  tih^s  »we  hane 
a  summary  of  his  cl>aract€$r,  and  many  striking  -^ts  of  the  Indii«i 
chief  and  cq^guered  wacrior« 

^  You  hare  .taken  me  prisoner  with  all  my  -warriors. . .  .'Whea  'I  saw 
that  I  could  not  bes^t  you /by  Indian  fighting,  I  determined  to  rosh.on  y^, 
aad  fight  you  face  to  face.  I  fought  hard — but  your  guns  were  well 
aimed;  the  bullets  flew  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  whizzed  by  our  ears 
like  the  wind  through  the  trees  in  the  winter.  My  warriors  fell  around 
me:  it  began  to  loojc  dismal.  I  saw  my  evil  day  at  hand.  The  ^nn  cose 
dim  on  us  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  it  sunk  in  a  dark. cloud,  and  looked 
'like  a  ball  of  fire.  That  was  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Black  Hawk* 
His  heart  is  dead,  and  no  longer  beats  quick  in  his  bosom.  He  is  now  a 
prisoner  to  the  white  men ;  they  will  do  with  him  as  they  wiah*  Bat  he 
can  stand  torture,  and  is  not  afraid  of  death.  He  is  no  coward — BUm^ 
Hawk  is  an  Indian. 

"He  has  done  nothing  for  which  an  Indian  ought  to  be  ashamed.  He 
has  fought  for  his  countrymen,  the  squaws,  and  papooses,  against  wihite 
men,  who  came  year  after  year  to  cheat  them  and  take  away  their  land$. 
He  is  satisfied;  he  will  go  to  the  world  of  spirits  contented;  he  has  none 
his  duty ;  hisfather  will  meet  him  there,  and  commend  him.  Black  Hawk 
is  a  true  Indian,  and  disdains  to  cry  like  a  woman.  He  feels  for  his  wife, 
his  children,  and  friends ;  but  he  does  not  caj;e  for  himself. . . .  j^ai^Qiwell, 
my  nation!  Black  Hawk  tried  to  save  you,  and  avenge  your  wrongs. 
He  drank  the  blood  of  some  of  the  whites.  He  has  been  taxen  prisoner, 
and  his  plans  aie  stopped ;  he  can  do  no  more.  He  is  near  bis  ead;  his 
sun  is  setting,  and  he  will  xise  no  more.    Farewell  to  Black  flawkP* 
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Our  first  number  has  now  been  several  weeks  before  the  public, 
and  we  are  gratified  to  learn  that  it  has  met  with  a  reception  flattering 
beyond  what  we  had  ventured  to  hope  for.  Unlike  the  Phrenological 
Journal  of  Edinburgh,  which,  on  its  first  appearance,  was  a  mark  for 
the  archers  on  all  hands,  there  ha?  not  been  launched  against  o\;ir 

*  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  learn  ihat  Black  Hawk  died  on  the  3(1  of 
jQctober,  at  his  «funp  on  the  tiver  De*  Moins.    ^  <«  Farewell  to  Black  liawki'' 
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we  xnQ  vexy  consideiably  encouraged  in  iog^r  work*  Om  subscription 
list  is  rapidly  increasing  with  the  names  of  vQhml«r§fy  pnsoiicited  suhr 
flcribers,  from  various  parts  .of  ^e  Union.  Spund  phrenologists, 
enlightened  men,  and  devout  ones  alsQ,  m  various  .professions,  have 
l^d  us  to  .e:i^pect  their  as^ists^nce  an4  CQ-opei^Mon*  The  amouAt  ot 
such  aid  win  assuredly  incre^^e;  ^d,  encouraged  by  the  pr/oapect, 
we  shall  advance,  with  unfaltering  step,  in  th^  course  lead  down  by 
us  in  our  p]:;ospectus. — E^n. 


We  have  received  from  S.  Colman,  publisher  of  phreiaologieal  bogks 
m  New  York,  a  work  titled  "Practical  Phrenalogy,  by  Siias  Joaes,"  who 
was  formerly^^  a  member  of  the  legal  profession  in  Massachusetts,  but  is 
now  ihe  superintendent  of  the  Blind  Asylum,  New  York.  This  work 
shall  be  duly  noticed  in  a  future  number. 

We  have  also  received  a  "Discour^  on  the  importance  of  a  geueral 
diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  deli- 
vered at  the  Auburn  Female  Seminary,  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Hamilton."  We 
hail  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  every  lauc^able  effort  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  all,  and  particularly  the  young,  the  jniportance  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  organisation  of  the  human  system.  Till  this  is  generally  under- 
stood, we  do  not  expect  to  see  much  iinprovement  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion, and,  we  might  almost  add,  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character, 
of  mankind.  We  know  not,  however,  why  our  youth  should  be  taught 
the  anatomy  of  every  part  of  the  human  body,  and  the  physiology  of 
every  other  part  except  the  brain.  But  perhaps  Dr.  H.  had  some  very 
special  reason  for  withholding  frpin  his  fair  auditors  ihe^ey  that  unlocks 
"the  dome  of  thought,  and  palace  of  the  soul,"  and  reveals  the  hidden 
springs  of  action;  or  perhaps  he  really  believes  phrenology  to  be  a  "hum- 
bug," a  ^"baseless"  pretension,  only  fit  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of 
.such  men  as  Broussais,  Andral,  Johnson,  Vimont,  and  Cloquet — un- 
scientific anatomists — and  of  not  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  medical 
men  in  our  own  country.  We  can  assure  Dr.  H.  that  he  did  himself  no 
honour  by  his  disrespectful  riotice  of  phrenology,  and  that  he  will  gather 
no  laurels,  even  in  his  own  profession,  by  denouncing  phrenology  as 
"utterly  baseless,"  and  its  advocate?  as  unscientific  nien. 

"^e  have  before  us-  several  interesting  letters,  and  should  be  glad  to 
notice  each,  had  we  room.  Says  a  physician  in  Mississippi,  (forwarding; 
the  names  of  several  subscribers,)  "No  science  ever  extended  so  rapidly 
a^  phrenology  in  this  section  o,f  the  United  States:  no  nian  who  has 
given  any  alttention  to  the  subject  pretends  to  doubt  its  truth." 

The  commuAicfttion  of  "C.  C.,***  "e^iiping  a  pUfie  in  this  numl?er,'' 
we  should  have  inserted,  could  we  have  done  it  consistently,  vyithojut 
deferring  or  abridging  articles  prepared  expressly  for  this  number;  but 
his  letter  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

Mr.  Combe  commenced  his  lectures  in  Boston,  October  10th,  and  we 
learn  that  the  number  of  his  audience  has  already  doubled,  since  his  first 
lecture. 
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ARTICLE  L 

al'flicjktion  of  phrenology  to  cfuticish,  and  the  analysis  09 
character,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

Mr.  Editor, — 

Among  the  great  variety  of  departments  to  which  phrenology  is 
capable  of  Application,  though  some  may  be  more  truly  imporiani^ 
none,  as  it  seems  to  me»  is  more  interesting  than  that  of  C&iticisx. 
To  my  own  mind,  there  is  no  article  in  the  whole  series  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Phrenological  Journal,  of  more  deep  and  absorbing  interest, 
than  those  composing  a  series,  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  that  work, 
on  the  application  of  phrenology  to  the  anatomy  of  certain  imaginary 
characters  drawn  by  the  great  masters  among  English  authors,  in  both 
prose  and  poetry — viz.  Shakspeare's  and  Scott*s  portraits  of  Mac- 
beth, and  lago,  and  Quentin  Durward,  &c. 

The  second  and  third  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological 
Journal  contain,  each,  an  article  on  the  character  of  lago,  which  I 
have  repeatedly  perused  with  great  delight :  the  former  being  a  phrer  - 
ological  analysis  of  the  character,  derived  from  the  careful  study  of  it 
by  one  phrenologist,  together  with  the  synthesis,  by  another  phren- 
ologist, of  the  elements  thus  furnished  to  his  hands — ^he  being  ignorani 
of  Ae  fact  that  he  was  operating  on  such  materials,  and  supposing  he 
had  been  furnished  with  the  elements  of  a  reali  and  even  of  a  livings 
character;  and  the  latter  being  an  exhibit  of  the  considerations  by 
which  the  second  phrenologist  had  been  governed,  in  deducing  the 
portrait  of  the  character  from  the  elements  furnished  to  him  in  the 
analysis.  This  is  accompanied  by  such  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
the  poet  as  were  necessary  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  picture 
which  the  phrenologist  had  drawn.  The  pleasure  I  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  these  articles  suggested  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  still  further 
testing  the  science  with  the  same  character ;  and  I  accordingly  made 
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the  experiment,  of  which  I  now  communicate  to  you  the  result:  and 
if  you  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a  place  in  your  Jour 
nal,  I  shall  be  gratified  by  its  insertion. 

I  took  the  analysis  of  the  character  as  given  in  the  Edinbur^ 
Journal,  and  designated  the  degrees  of  development  of  the  several 
organs,  by  the  mode  adopted  in  the  case  of  Black  Hawk,  in  the  second 
number  of  your  Journal* 

Of  this  analysis  I  took  two  copies,  and  sent  them  to  two  excellent 
practical  phrenologists,  neither  of  whom  knew  that  the  other  was 
furnished  with  a  copy ;  and  requested  them  to  express,  with  entire 
freedom,  their  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  individual  thus  organ- 
ised, and  promised  that  I  would  stand  between  them  and  all  disagree- 
able consequences.  I  informed  them  that  they  might  consider  the 
person  of  middle  age,  with  only  a  moderate  degree  of  education — a 
soldier  by  profession,  of  the  rank  of  ensign — with  a  head  of  average 
size,  but  not  much,  if  any,  more ;  and  of  an  active  temperament.  In 
these  particulars  I  followed  the  enumeration  of  circumstances  given 
to  the  Edinburgh  phrenologist,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the 
Journal  as  above ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  do  so,  in  order  to  a  correct 
decision  as  to  the  power  of  phrenology,  under  different  meridians,  and 
at  different  periods,  and  in  different  hands,  to  produce  similar  syn- 
thetic results,  from  the  combination  of  the  same  elementary  principles, 
in  the  same  proportions.  And  if  it  be  found,  on  comparison  of  the 
characters  given  of  the  individual  by  two  phrenologists  of  America, 
that  they  correspond  with  one  given  in  Edinburgh  twenty  years  ago, 
it  will  as  legitimately  follow  that  phrenology  is  a  true  science,  as  that 
chemistry  is  a  true  science,  if  the  nature  of  a  compound  from  certain 
elements,  in  certain  proportions,  is  the  same  in  Europe  and  in  Ame- 
rica, twenty  years  ago  and  at  the  present  time. 

The  analysis  of  the  character  furnished  to  my  friends  was  the 
following : 

1.  Amativeness,  6.  0.  Acquisitiveness,  7.+ 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness,  4  10.  Secretiveness,  7. 

3.  Concentrativeness,  5.  11.  Self-Esteem,  6. 

4.  Inhabitiveness,  5.  12.  Approbativeness,  4. 

5.  Adhesiveness,  2.     .  13.  Cautiousness,  7. 

6.  Combativeness,  5.  14.  Benevolence,  2. 

7.  Destructiveness,  7.  15.  Veneration,  6. — 

8.  Constructiveness,  4.  16.  Hope,  4. 

*  The  scale  we  adopted  for  the  Journal  was  seven,  according  to  which  the 
above  developments  are  given ;  viz.  7  =  veiy  large,  6  =  large,  5  =  fall,  4  =  ave- 
rage, 8  zr  moderate,  2  ==  small,  1  =  veiy  small. — Eo. 
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17.  Ideality,  4,  27.  Order,  6. 

18.  CoRScientiousiiess,  2.  28.  Time,  5. 

19.  Firmness,  6.  29.  Number,  6. 

20.  Individuality,  4.  30.  Tune,  6. 

21.  Eventuality,  8,  31.  Marvellousness,  4. 

22.  Form,  4.  32.  Mirthfulness,  5. 

23.  Size,  5.  33.  Language,  6. 

24.  Weight,  5.  34.  Comparison,  6. 

25.  Colout,  5,  35.  Causality,  7. 

26.  Locality,  5. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  above  analysis,  though  follow- 
ing as  closely  as  possible  that  furnished  to  the  phrenologist  in  Edin- 
burgh, is  yet  not  identical  with  it—inasmuch  as  the  science  has  made 
some  advances  within  twenty  years ;  and  some  organs  which,  twenty 
years  since,  were  only  conjectured ^  are  now  considered  as  ascertained; 
and  some  which  were  then  not  known  to  have  an  existence,  separate 
from  those  in  immediate  proximity  with  them,  are  now  well  known 
to  be  distinct  organs,  and  to  have  their  own  proper  functions.  This 
is  the  ease  with  Inhabitiveness,  Eventuality,  and  Marvellousness,  in 
immediate  juxta-position  with  Concentrativeness,  Individuality,  and 
Hope,  respectively.  At  the  time  the  experiment  was  made  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  functions  now  known  to  belong  to  Eventuality  were  as- 
cribed to  Individuality ;  and,  accordingly,  lago's  remarkable  memory 
of  occurrences  was  attributed  to  "Individuality  large"  (or  G).  I  sup- 
plied the  above  three  organs  in  my  analysis,  and  altered  the  measure 
of  Individuality  in  accordance  with  my  own  judgment  of  what  should 
be  its  development;  and  gave  to  the  supplied  organ,  Eventuality,  the 
measure  of  development  given,  in  the  Edinburgh  analysis,  to  Indi- 
viduality (viz.  6,  or  large). 

That  I  may  occupy  as  litde  of  your  valuable  space  as  possible  in 
a  single  number,  consistently  with  the  object  I  hold  in  view,  I  will 
not  request  the  insertion  of  more,  from  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  at 
present,  than  the  following  sketch  of  the  character,  from  the  analysis 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  phrenologist  who  drew  it.  I  shall  then  pre- 
sent the  portrait  of  the  same  character,  from  the  same  analysis^  (with 
Ihe  modifications  just  mentioned,)  by  one  of  my  friends ;  and,  in 
some  future  number  of  your  Journal,  I  will  present  that  of  my  other 
friend,  and  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  comparison  of  the 
character,  as  the  poet  has  drawn  it,  with  all  these  sketches,  and  to  the 
evidence  thereby  frimished  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  science. 

^I  can  hardly  imagine  a  case,  where  a  firm  belief  in  the  truths  ot 
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phreDology  would  be  productive  of  more  beneficial  consequences  thaa 
in  the  present;  for  this  is,  without  exception,  the  most  unfavourable 
development  I  ever  saw.  Phrenology  is  eminently  practical^  and  the 
present  sketch  is  attempted  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  the  illustratioa 
of  the  science,  as  from  a  real  desire  that  it  may  be  useful  to  the  indivi- 
dual who  is  the  subject  of  it,  by  laying  open  to  him  the  hidden  springs 
of  his  actions  and  conduct.  He  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  lo  hear  the 
Truth,  and  with  'all  plainness  of  speech.' 

^^Selfishness  will  here  rei^n  with  a  predominating  sway.  Totally 
indifferent  to  the  rights  and  ieelings  of  others,  he  will  pursue  his  own 
selfish  ends  and  gratifications,  without  once  being  turned  aside  by  the 
calls  of  benevolence,  justice,  or  friendship:  he  never  gave  a  penny  in 
charity  in  his  life.  He  would  'pass  by  on  the  other  side,'  and  witness, 
with  indifference,  a  case  of  distress  or  outrage — adding,  perhaps,  with  a 

growl  or  a  curse,  'Why  did  they  not  take  better  care,  and  be  d d  to 

them.'  He  will  utterly  despise  and  condemn  those  who  act  from  noble 
aa'l  disinterested  motives.  It  will  indeed  be  extremely  difficult  for  him 
to  conceive  that  this  is  possible,  and  hence  he  will  be  prone  to  regard 
them  as  hypocrites;  but,  if  satisfied  that  this  is  not  the  case,  he  will 
assuredly  turn  round  and  esteem  them  fools  and  blockheads.  He  is  not 
one  of  those  who  will  seek  reputation  at  the  cannon's  mouth, — not  he. 
The  thought  and  the  feeling  will  ever  recur  cui  bono?  And  such  as  do 
so  will  be  added  to  the  aforesaid  catalogue  o( fools.  In  action,  (fori 
understand  he  is  a  military  man,)  he  would  tremble  at  every  joint  before 
the  battle  commenced;  and  though  by  no  means  a  coward,  he  wonld 
take  especial  care  not  to  run  unnecessarily  into  danger.  But  wo!  to  the 
hapless  victim  whom  his  sword  should  strike  to  the  ground ! — his  cries 
and  his  tears  for  mercy  would  be  heard  and  witnessed  in  vain;  he  would 
be  transfixed  with  multiplied  wounds,  and  expire  without  exciting  one 
emotion  of  pity.  He  would  take  intense  delight  in  witnessing  the  dc* 
struction  of  his  foes:  every  rank  and  battalion,  swept  by  the  cannon, 
would  be  viewed  by  him  with  ecstasy.  And  though  capable  of  perceiv- 
ing and  appreciating  the  advantages  and  excellence  of  skilful  manoeuvres, 
these  would  give  him  comparatively  little  pleasure,  if  they  did  not  lead 
the  enemy  into  a  situation  where  they  might  be  destroyed  and  cut  to 
pieces — and,  if  by  the  artillery,  so  much  the  better. 

"He  will  be  remarkably  distino^uished  by  a  talent  for  humour,  or,  I 
should  rather  say,  satire,  which  will  be  characterised  by  its  being  biting, 
severe  and  sarcastic.  He  will  spare  neither  friend  nor  foe;  but  I  am 
wrong — he  never  had  a  real  friend  in  his  life.  He  can  veil  himself  and 
his  doings  in  the  most  impenetrable  secrecy;  no  human  being  will  ever 
be  able  to  extract  from  him  that  which  he  has  determined  to  conceal. 
He  will  be  proud  and  revengeful,  and  will  never  forgive  or  forget  an 
injury.  He  will  be  prone  to  amours,  and  an  adept  at  seduction.  It  is  in 
this  latter  mode  that  he  will  most  delight  to  gratify  his  passions. 

''He  has  no  taste  for  poetry.  He  will  wonder  at  the  folly  of  mankind 
for  taking  delight  in  such  trash,  and  marvel  exceedingly  that  men  are  to 
be  found  who  would  give  two  guineas  for  a  copy  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  His  anticipations  of  the  future  will  never  be  delightful,  but 
alwavs  full  of  apprehension.    He  cannot  be  happy. 

"  This  is  a  melancholy  picture,  and,  as  I  am  totally  unacquainted  with 
Uie  individual  who  has  sat  for  it,  I  have  drawn  it,  not  in  anger  but  in  sor- 
rpw.  There  are  scarcely  any  redeeming  points.  He  will  not,  however. 
be  deficient  in  respect  for  his  parents,  and  he  will  be  decidedly  loyal;  and 
yet,  alas!  even  in  this  excellent  feeling,  Self-love  will  display  itself.  It 
n  his  own  company,  his  own  regiment,  his  own  king,  and  his  own  couq- 
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try,  88  tacii,  that  will  render  them  the  objecu  of  hb  retpect  and  regard, 
and  will  lead  him  to  treat  other  Dations,  pariicularl]r  the  French,  with 
soTereiga  contempt.  The  French!  Why,  the  very  name  of  that,  to 
him,  detested  race,  will  excite  ail  that  bitterness,  hatred,  and  dbntempt, 
which  the  vehement,  unrestrained,  and  combined  activity  of  Self-Esteem^ 
pombaiivenesSf  and  Destmctivenesa,  can  produce.  And  the  manifesta- 
tioos  of  these  will  be  powerfully  aided  by  Language,  Wit,  and  Secre- 
tiveness.  Altogether,  they  will  generate  a  rancour  and  an  abuse,  which, 
if  the  head  had  been  somewhat  larger,  would  have  been  as  uncontrollable 
as  they  would  have  been  tremendous. 

''  He  will  not  be  indifierent  to  music ;  but  he  will  take  no  delight  ia 
that  which  is  of  a  say,  cheerful,  soft,  or  melting  kind.  Martial  music, 
the  national  airs  of  God  save  the  King,  Rule  Britannia,  dtc,  will  be  fell 
and  appreciated. 

"He  will  be  an  attentive  observer  of  every  thing  that  is  passing  around 
him.  He  will  have  an  excellent  memory  for  facts  and  occurrences,  but 
he  will  have  great  difficulty  in  recollecting  faces  and  persons. 

'^  I  am  not  certain  how  the  very  ample  development  of  the  reflective 
powers  will  manifest  themselves  in  such  a  combination  of  the  senti- 
ments. They  will  however  discover  themselves;  and  I  infer  that  he 
will  be  acute,  penetrating,  and  even  profound. 

"  The  large  endowment  of  Cautiousness  and  of  the  Intellect  are  inva- 
luable in  such  a  character.  Indeed,  but  for  these,  he  must  long  since 
have  committed  crimes  which  the  justice  of  his  country  would  have 
arenged.  But  let  him  be  on  his  guard — these  may  not  always  be  suffi- 
cient to  restrain  him  from  evil.  And  let  him  not  despond;  if  he  shall 
seek  after  virtue,  and  strive  to  maintain  a  virtuous  conduct,  great  indeed 
will  be  his  praise.  I  would  in  that  case  place  his  attainments  beside  and 
on  a  level  with  those  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  mankind.  Let  him  col* 
tivale  his  faculty  of  Veneration,  and  direct  it  to  its  noblest  ends;  he  may 
ultimately  obtain  strength  from  on  high  to  cheer  him  in  his  arduous 
course." 

The  following  is  the  sketch  of  the  same  character  by  one  of  my 
friends: 
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I  find  some  difficulty  in  complying  with  your  request  to  send  a 
written  opinion  (and  for  publication,  too)  of  the  person  whose  deve- 
lopments you  have  sent  to  me.  My  reasons  are  the  following :— I 
have  only  the  developments  furnished  to  me,  and  the  "  circumstances ;" 
and  these  not  noted  from  my  oum  observation,  but  from  yours ;  and 
though  I  do  not  lack  confidence  in  your  skill  and  correctness,  yet  I 
feel  nnwilUng,  in  some  degree,  that  an  opinion  should  be  published, 
«tf  mine^  of  a  person  on  whom  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
personal  observations.  Not  having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and 
examining  the  man  for  myself,  I  shall  be  governed  solely  by  the  num- 
bers given  me,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  are  correct  There  m 
another  reason,  also,  for  my  reluctance  in  this  case— viz :  that  the 
developments  bear,  on  their  very  face,  the  indication  of  a  bad  charac- 
ter, and  on  such  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  me  to  dwelL 
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My  opinion  of  this  person  is  very  unfavourable;  the  organs  axe 
more  wretchedly  developed  than  in  any  head  or  chart  that  ever  came 
under  vOf  notice.     The  character  is  decidedly  under  the  influence  of 
the  Propensities,  but  possesses  an  Intellect  capable  of  considerable 
cultivation.     Yet  Amativeness,  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Cau- 
tiousness, Acquisitiveness,  Self-Esteem,  Firmness,  Eventuality,  Lan- 
guage, and  the  reflective  faculties,  being  all  larger  or  fiery  large,  and 
die  two  moral  faculties  most  important  in  directing  these  (viz :  Bene- 
volence and  Conscientiousness)  being  amally  I  should  infer  that  the 
man  was,  or  is,  under  the  influence  of  the  selflsh  feelings,  directed 
by  the  Intellect.    Moreover,  the  moral  feelings  or  sentiments,  in  gene 
ral,  are  weak ;  so  that,  I  conclude,  not  only  that  he  is  under  the  con* 
trolling  influence  of  the  selflsh  feelings,  but  also  that  those  feeling? 
are  perverted — that  he  would  regard  Ms  own  desires  as  more  important 
thaii  every  thing  else,  and  would  sacrifice  principle,  the  happiness, 
and  even  the  life  of  others,  to  gain  his  point.     Amativeness  is  large, 
and  consequently  the  sexual  tendency  will  be  strong  in  him ;  but  aside 
from  sexual  love,  he  is  incapable  of  strong  attachments,  and  never 
k  befriends  others.     Amativeness  being  large,  and  Adhesiveness,  Con 
scientiousness,  and  Benevolence,  being  small,  he  will  be  licentious, 
coarse,  vulgar,  void  of  true  attachments-disposed  to  gratify  his  sensual 
desires  at  the  expense  of  principle  and  of  humanity.     Secretiveness 
being  very  large,  he  m^y  feign  attachment,  so  long  as  his  interest  or 
his  ambitious  schemes  can  be  promoted  thereby ;  but  he  will  sacrifice 
his  best  friends,  if  mterest  and  friendship  clash.     (But  he  has  few 
real  friends,  and  makes  confidants  of  none.)     His  Combativeness 
being  fvlly  he  will  be  irritable,  and  will  contend  for  his  opinions  and 
rights ;  but  it  is  insufficient  to  render  him  truly  courageous.     On  the 
.  contrary,  he  is  at  once  cowardly  and  blood-thirsty.     His  large  Cau- 
tiousness makes  him  afraid  of  beginning  a  mortal  contest;  but  he  is 
cruel,  desperate,  sanguinary,  ferocious,  and  exterminating,  when  en- 
gaged— ^yet  he  had  rather  give  a  traitorous  stab,  ihsnface  a  foe.     As 
a  soldier,  though  he  might  pretend  to  bravery,  he  would  be  more 
distinguished  for  cunning,  art,  and  management,  than  for  boldness  ; 
he  should  delight  in  ambuscades  and  night  attacks.     His  very  large 
Secretiveness  will  render  him  cunning,  intriguing,  hypocritical,  design- 
ing; and  with  Cautiousness  very  large,   he  will  be  wary,  subtle, 
specious.     He  can  read  men,  penetrate  their  plans,  and  conceal  his 
own,  which  are  deeply  laid,  and  far  reaching,  and  original — for  his 
Causality  is  large ;  and  he  can  readily  reason  from  cause  to  effect. 
Yet,  from  the  poor  development  of  the  moral  sentiments,  he  will  be 
a  poor  reasoner  upon  moral  subjects  and  principles  of  justice.    Acqui- 
sitiveness and  Secretiveness,  both  very  large^  and  Conscientiousness 
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4maU^  he  will  desire  and  will  poflsess  himself  of  money  or  property 
dishonestly ;  he  is  thievish ;  and  having  large  Causality,  he  will  2ajf 
plans  to  gratify  Acquisitiveness,  and  will  be  at  no  loss  for  means  to 
carry  his  plans  into  effect — ^for  his  inventive  powers  are  great  And 
having  Adhesiveness,  Conscientiousness,  -  and  Benevolence,  all  snudi^ 
with  Firmness  large^  if  circumstances  favoured,  (of  which  his  large 
Causality  and  Eventuality  would  enable  him  to  judge  correedy,)  no 
crime  would  be  too  great  for  him  to  commit,  in  order  to  gratify  his 
avaricious  feelings  {  and  yet,  if  he  did  transgress  law,  he  would  have 
some  very  cunning  plan  by  which  to  escape  detection  and  punishment; 
and  would,  probably,  have  no  accomplice,  lest  he  should  be  betrayed. 
His  general  developments  are  so  bad,  as  to  indicate  the  disposition  to 
commit  crimes  of  the  most  brutal  character,  and  yet  his  particular 
developments  are  such  as  to  render  detection  next  to  impossible. 
Secretiveness  very  larger  with  large  Causality  and  Language,  enables 
him  to  avert  suspicion  from  himself,  and  fix  it  on  others ;  while  he  can 
reason  so  speciously  and  subdely,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  truth ;  and  hb  moral  sense  is  so  weak,  and  his  Self-£steem 
so  strong,  that  he  even  prides  himself  on  outwitting  justice,  and  yet 
perpetrating  crimes :  but  he  may  outwit  himself,  from  excess  of  Cau- 
tiousness. Amidst  all  his  iniquity,  he  never  Jeela  guilty,  and  never 
manifests  sorrow  or  remorse :  if  he  ever  feebi  sony,  it  is  because  he 
has  not  shed  blood,  rather  than  because  he  has.  Indeed,  I  should 
judge  that  one  of  the  strongest  motives  which  induced  hun  to  be  a 
soldier  was,  a  better  opportunity  of  gratifying  Destructiveness  in 
bloodshed,  without  being  liable  to  punishment.  He  is  a  finished  dis- 
sembler ;  and  if  he  ever  appear  polite,  it  is  affected ;  if  benevolent,  it 
Lb  to  gain  some  selfish  end;  if  honest,  it  is  to  gain  credit;  but  if  ha 
manifests  his  real  feelings,  they  are  surliness  and  self-will.  His 
Veneration,  being  full  or  large,  might  have  some  influence  in  produc- 
ing deference  and  respect  to  unquestionable  superiors,  but  would  not 
probably  operate  in  producing  religious  emotion,  being  the  only  senti« 
ment  which  is  well  developed ;  and  even  his  deference  and  respect 
would,  probably,  be  only  feigned.  His  large  Self-Esteem  makes  him 
set  a  high  value  upon  every  thing  Which  is  his  own^  and  particularly 
his  services ;  and  considers  rank,  and  titles,  and  dignities  his  ducy  on 
their  account  Self-Esteem  lind  Firmness  larger  with  small  Con- 
scientiousness and  Benevolence,  will  render  him  haughty,  overbear- 
ing, dictatorial,  violent  in  his  measures;  and  with  Destructiveness 
large,  he  will  be  deaf  to  the  cries  of  distress,  unless  something  was 
to  be  gained,  or  some  scheme  promoted,  by  attending  to  them. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  N.  F. 


ARTICLE  ri, 

QUESTIONS  WHICH  ARE  COKSIPERED  AS  SETTLED  ET  PHRENOLOGT 

The  matter  in  this  article  is  in  part  eoJkcfed  from  ^  third  volttm^ 
of  the  Edinbmrgh  Phrenological  Journal,  and  other  standard  woi^s  oix 
iSae  science.  Many  of  these  questions  have  heen  suhjects  of  greai 
controversy  and  much  useless  speculation.  Phrenologists  li&gard  them 
as  settled  hy  the  discoveries  of  their  science,  and  even  persons  opposed 
or  indififereiit  to  the  science  admit  that  it  has  thrown  much  light,  not 
<mly  on  these  questions,  but  on  a  multitude  of  others,  kindred  in 
nature  and  relations  to  them.  From  these  general  statements  we  may 
perceive  the  great  advantages  that  Phrenology  is  destined  to  confer  on 
mankind, 

1.  That  the  brain  is  exclusively  the  organ  of  the  mind. 

2.  That  the  mind  possesses  a  number  of  distinct  or  primitive  facul* 
l^s,  each  of  which  is  dependent  on  a  particular  material  organ  for  ite 
manifestation ;  the  power  of  manifestation  being,  ceteris  paribus^  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organ. 

3.  That  these  faculties  and  organs  are  divided  into  three  great 
classes'— propensities,  sentiments,  and  intellect. 

These  are  the  tliree  leading  discoveries  of  phrenology,  and  on  then 
are  based  nearly  all  its  principles. 

4.  Thzi  faculties,  and  not  ideas,  are  innate. 

5.  That  conception,  attention,  perception,  memory,  and  imagina- 
^n,  are  not  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  only  modes  of 
tetivity  of  all  or  any  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

6.  That  there  is  an  infinite  variety  among  individuals  in  their  re* 
spective  endowment  of  the  primitive  faculties.  Henee  the  diiSerences 
among  men,  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  original  and  innate. 

7.  That  these  original  differences  descend,  by  the  laws  of  "propaga* 
lipn,  from  parents  to  children. 

8.  That,  upon  this  principle,  chiefly  depends  the  great  diversity  in 
liationai  and  individual  character. ' 

0.  That  the  distinctive  character  of  the  sexes  depends  chiefly  on 
Ae  difference  in  the  size,  quality,  and  developments  of  the  brain. 

10.  That  man  is  naUtraUy,  from  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  a 
progressite  beings  Henee  we  may  infer  that  society  cannot  retro* 
gnde,  or  remain  stationary,  but  must  advance  in  improvement..    . 

11.  That  the  supposed  anomalies  and  apparent  contradictions  in 
the  divine  government  arise  principally  from  the  independent  action 
of  the  arganic,  physical^  mental^  and  moral  laws ;  and  that  obedienot 
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to  one  law  cannot  atone  for  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  another,  or 
remove  the  penalty  attached  to  the  violation  of  the  same. 

12.  That  man  possesses  a  natural  sentiment  leading  him  to  the 
worship  of  a  God. 

13.  That  man  has  an  imuUe  moral  sense.  The  existence  of  this 
feeulty  disproves  the  theories  of  virtue  given  bj  Hume,  Hobbes, 
Manderville,  Paley,  A^.  ^. 

14.  That  we  may  determine,  a  priori,  the  education  most  suitable 
to  be  given  to,  and  the  professions  best  adapted  for,  different  indivi* 
duals. 

15.  That  insanity  is,  in  every  case,  a  bodily,  and  not  a  mental 
malady.  Hence,  the  cause  of  partial  insanity  is  the  diseased  state  of 
one  or  more  organs,  while  the  others  may  be  in  a  state  of  perfect 
sanity. 

16.  That  the  causes  of  partial  or  total  idiocy  arise  from  a  defi- 
ciency of  size,  or  a  defect  in  organisation,  in  some  or  all  of  the  organs 
of  the  brain. 

17.  That  phrenology  affords  the  only  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
phenomena  of  dreaming — ^profound  sleep  being  the  repose  of  all  the 
organs,  and  dreaming  the  activity  of  only  some  of  the  organs. 

18.  That  the  only  true  theory  of  virtue  is  based  on  the  phrenolo- 
gical faculties,  Benevolencej  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness;  former 
theories  having  been  founded  chiefly  on  propriety,  expediency,  pru- 
dence or  benevolence. 

19.  That  man,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  is  wonderfully 
adapted  to  his  external  duties  and  relations. 

20. 'That  every  organ  has  received  &  fixed,  definite  constitution, 
with  corresponding  relations  to  external  objects.  Hence,  in  propoi^ 
tion  as  man  understands  and  obeys  these  relations,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion he  secures  his  own  highest  happiness,  and  approximates  to 
the  great  end  of  his  being. 

We  might  multiply  these  questions,  but  must  now  leave  them  for 
future  investigation.  If  the  truth  of  any  science  can  be  predicated, 
or  established,  by  the  number,  consistency,  and  completeness  of  the 
solutions  to  all  the  facts  and  phenomena  appropriately  belonging  to  it, 
that  science  is  Phrenology* 
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ARTICLE  III. 

PHRENOLOOT  IN  FRANCE :  INCLUDING  A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCIENCE, 
AND  THE  OPINIONS  OF  ANDRAL,  BROUSSAIS,  BOUILLARD,  CLOQUET,  AND 
TIMONT,  ALL  PROFESSORS  IN  THE  MEDICAL  FACULTY  OF  PARIS. 

A  distinguished  scientific  gentleman,  on  returning  from  a  recent 
tour  in  Europe,  was  asked  if  phrenology  received  much  attention  in 
France?  "Oh,"  he  replied,  "phrenology  has  had  its  day;  it  is 
pretty  much  gone  hy  in  Paris ;  very  little  is  now  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject there."  Expressions  like  these  are  frequently  thrown  out  by 
those  who  reject  phrenology,  and  strive  to  induce  others  to  join  them 
in  their  unbelief.  Such  remarks  are  reiterated  again  and  again,  by 
various  classes  of  persons,  so  that  a  general  impression  exists  in  many 
places  that  phrenology  is  really  on  the  decline.  We  are  often  amused 
in  hearing  the  opinions  of  certain  persons^  and  reading  occasional 
notices  in  different  publications,  on  this  subject.  They  either  mani- 
fest great  ignorance  of  the  true  progress  and  present  state  of  the 
science,  or  are  prejudiced  against  it,  and  perhaps  are  willing  to  agree 
in  opinion  with  the  majority^  right  or  wrong. 

Others  will  acknowledge  there  is  some  truth  in  phrenology,  but 
deny  that  it  has  any  reasonable  claims  to  be  called  a  science.  They 
say  that  there  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  observations  made,  and  facts 
collected,  from  which  general  principles  can  be  deduced  and  considered 
as  established.  But  we  would  enquire,  how  many  facts  must  be  col« 
lected — ^how  many  observations  must  be  made,  and  what  must  be  the 
amount  of  evidence  necessary  to  establish  truth?  And  who  are  to  be 
the  judges  ?  What  must  be  their  number  and  qualifications  ?  Must 
the  testimony  of  every  man,  who  does  or  does  not  make  any  preten- 
sions to  knowledge,  be  obtained,  before  any  set  of  discoveries  or 
principles  can  be  called  a  science?  What  is  the  fact  in  the  history  of 
astronomy,  geology,  and  ail  the  natural  sciences?  Was  not  the  term 
science  appropriated  to  them  severally,  and  their  principles  considered 
as  proved  and  established,  long  before  the  great  mass  of  people  be- 
lieved in  their  truth,  or  even  had  heard  of  their  existence  ?  We  verily 
believe,  that,  could  all  the  evidence  in  support  of  phrenology  be  col- 
lected, and  spread  out  before  any  candid  and  reflecting  mind,  it  would 
be  irresistible.  But  as  much  of  this  evidence  cannot  be  properly 
presented,  or  duly  appreciated,  until  the  way  is  prepared  for  it,  we 
wish  to  spread  before  our  readers  the  evidence  of  testimony^  and  let 
them  know  who  are  the  advocates  of  phrenology,  and  what  is  their 
character  and  standing  in  society ;  and,  according  to  all  rules  of  logic. 
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the  evidence  of  teatimony  must  be  admitted  as  friiey  unless  the  rera- 
city  of  the  witnesses  is  impeached,  or  their  competency  to  judge  can 
justly  be  called  in  question.  We  wish  also  to  disabuse  the  minds  of 
those  who  really  believe,  or  feignedly  pretend,  that  '*  phrenology  has 
had  its  day,''  and  is  now  on  the  decline.  In  our  last  we  presented 
the  *'  state  of  phrenology  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  opinions  of  many 
distinguished  men,  &c.  &c.  In  this  article  we  propose  to  pursue  a 
similar  course  in  relation  to  France,  and  show  to  our  readers  that  the 
doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  not  destitute  of  supporters  among 
the  philosophers  of  the  French  school.  Paris  is  the  great  seat  of 
medical  science  throughout  the  world,  and  the  opinions  of  its  distin- 
guished savans  should  have  no  small  weight,  especially  physicians 
who  have  thoroughly  investigated  the  claims  of  phrenology. 

Gall  and  Spurzheim  arrived  in  Paris,  1807.  Their  new  doctrines 
attracted  much  attention.  In  their  first  course  of  lectures  they  were 
listened  to  with  great  attention  and  interest,  by  all  classes  of  people. 
The  next  year  they  presented  a  memoir  to  the  French  Institute,  on 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain.  A  committee  were  appointed,  with  the 
celebrated  Cuvier  at  their  head,  to  make  a  report  in  relation  to  their 
discoveries.  They  appeared,  at  first,  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
claims  of  the  German  doctors ;  but  when  the  matter  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  first  consul,  Bonaparte,  he  reprimanded  the  Institute  severely, 
that  they  should  submit  to  be  taught  chemistry  by  an  Englishman, 
(Sir  Humphrey  Davy,)  and  anatomy  by  German  quacks.  They 
quickly  took  the  hint,  and  Cuvier,  it  is  said,  made  out  his  report  so 
as  to  conceal  the  real  merits  of  the  discoveries  of  G^ll  and  Spurzheim, 
though  in  private  conversation  he  frequently  expressed  the  highest 
respect  for  the  new  science.  Napoleon  always  regarded  the  system 
of  Gall  with  contempt,  and  never  gave  its  author  the  least  mark  of 
attention.  Though  Napoleon  gloried  in  his  efforts  to  extend  science 
and  knowledge  generally,  yet  he  was  most  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  any  foreign  discovery,  and  also  to  any  change  or 
improvement,  even  in  his  own  nation,  which  he  himself  did  not  origi- 
nate and  control.  Such  was  the  unsettled  state  of  France,  and  its 
relations  to  other  countries,  as  well  as  the  supreme  influence  of  Napo- 
leon over  the  French  government  and  its  most  distinguished  men,  that 
for  many  years  phrenology  made  but  little  advances.  Gall  spent  over 
twenty  years  in  Paris,  and  published  nearly  all  his  works  in  the 
French  language ;  but  as  they  were  very  expensive,  and  designed  for 
close  siudy^  rather  than  for  easy  readings  their  circulation  was  limited 
and  their  influence  remote.  On  account  of  the  restrictions  of  govern- 
ment. Gall  could  deliver  no  public  lectures  during  nearly  half  that 
time,  and  all  the  advocates  of  phrenology  were  compelled  to  study 
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and  propagate  the  scieuce  pricately  and  as  {ndimduaU*  But  the  seedfe 
of  phrenology  were  gradually  sown  in  good  soil,  and  its  fruits  were 
soon  destined  to  appear.  A  phrenological  society  was  formed  in 
Paris,  in  January,  1831,  containing  among  its  members  men  of  the 
highest  respectability  in  medicine,  philosophy,  and  law,  with  some 
members  of  both  chambers  of  the  legislature.  At  the  time  of  the 
formation,  the  society  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  ten  members,  of 
whom  sixty-one  were  physicians.  Among  its  members  are  found 
AndraU  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris ;  Blondeav^ 
Dean  cf  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Paris ;  Broussais^  Professor  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  chief  physician  of  Val-de-Grace ;  Cadet ^ 
Mayor  of  the  fourth  Arrondissement ;  Cloqvet  (Jules),  Professor  of 
th^  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Louis ;  Dapidi  Sculptor,  and  member-  of  the  Institute ;  Falrctj  Physi- 
cian to  the  Salpetriere ;  Ferrus^  Physician  to  the  Bicetre ;  FocUlon, 
Physician  to  the  Invalids ;  Julien,  Editor  of  the  «*  Revue  Encyclo- 
pedique  ;'^  Lacoste,  King's  counsel ;  Lenohle,  head  of  the  department 
of  Public  Instruction;  Lucas,  Inspector-General  of  the  Houses  of 
Detention  in  France ;  Moreav,  Inspector  of  the  Prisons  in  Paris ; 
Finely  Physician ;  Poncelet,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  at  Paris ; 
Rostan,  Physician  to  the  Salpetriere ;  Sanson,  Surgeon  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu;  &c.  &c.  Sic. 

This  society  has  now  existed  almost  eight  years,  constantly  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  talent,  and  interest.  It  meets  monthly  as  a 
society,  and  holds  annually  a  general  public  meeting,  on  the  22d  of 
August.  The  two  leading  objects  of  this  meeting  are,  to  commemo- 
rate the  death  of  Gall,  and  to  present  a  full  report  of  the  yearly 
proceedings  of  the  society.  It  also  publishes  a  monthly  Phrenological 
Journal,  which  is  conducted  with  much  ability  and  interest. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter,  under  date  of  November, 
1833,  to  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  from  a 
gentleman  in  Paris,  respecting  the  state  of  phrenology  at  that  time. 

"  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  committed  to  writing  the 
result  of  my  observations  on  the  state  of  phrenology  in  Paris,  during  my 
visit  to  this  capital.  I  was  present  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  society  for 
the  season,  at  which  the  annual  election  of  office  bearers  took  place.  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  circumstance,  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
the  office  bearers  are  medical  men.  The  president  for  this  year  is  M. 
Andral,  and  among  his  colleagues  are  Drs.  Broussais,  Bouiliard,  Appert, 
Fossati,  &c.  &c.  This  simple  fact  is  the  best  answer  to  those  who 
hold  the  opinion,  too  prevalent,  that  anatomists  are  necessarily  anti- 
phrenologists. 

"  The  most  pleasing  intelligence  which  I  have  to  comrnunicate 

is,  that  the  French  government  are  seriously  thinking  of  establishins^  a 
chair  of  phrenology.    Should  this  be  done,  phrenology,  all  over  the  wond, 
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will  receive  an  impolsei  of  which  the  efiecu  will  be  most  important. 
As  li  is,  the  scieDce  has  made  a  start  in  France,  and  this  country  seems 
now  resolved  to  make  up  for  the  neglect  with  which  the  labours  of  Ghill 

and  Spurzheim  were  treated  during  their  lives As  to  works  on 

phrenology,  the  splendid  work  of  Dr.  Vimont  is  now  completed,  as  far 
as  regards  the  plates.  It  is  impo  <ible  to  admire  too  much  the  accuracy 
of  the  representation  of  the  objecH  depicted.  This  work  will,  in  future, 
be  that  chietiy  referred  to  for  the  anatomical  facts  on  which  the  phren* 
ology  of  man  and  animals  is  founded." 

We  will  here  present  the  manner  of  Dr.  Vimont's  conyenion  to 
the  tnith  of  phrenology,  as  given  by  Mr.  Watson  in  his  **  Statistics 
of  Phrenology." 

"  This  celebrated  anatomist  commenced  his  labours  for  the  purpose  of 
refuting  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  After  immense  exertions,  he  was  obliged 
to  declare  himself  a  phrenologist,  through  force  of  the  very  facts  he 
had  collected  in  the  expectation  of  subverting  the  science.  It  is  stated 
that  he  had  two  thousand  facts,  more  than  twelve  hundred  skulls  sawn 
open,  wax  casts  of  fifty  brains,  and  three  hundred  designs  drawn  out 
with  the  utmost  accuracy.  Dr.  Vimont  worked  indefatigably  during  six 
years,  and  expended  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  francs  in  procuring  the 
specimens.  When  phrenologists  exert  themselves  thus — when  they  mul- 
tiply their  evidences  to  such  an  extent — what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
candour  of  an  opponent,  who  says  that  phrenologists  have  no  (kcts  in 
support  of  their  doctrines !" 

Tiie  following  notice  of  the  Paris  Phrenological  Society,  at  ita 
fourth  annual  meeting,  1834,  is  taken  from  Uie  Lancet  published  in 
London. 

"M.  Andral,  the  most  distinguished  pathologist  of  the  as^e,  is  president 
of  the  Paris  Phrenological  Society.  He  has  given  the  subject  of  phren- 
ology a  patient  examination,  and  declares  that  Uhe  relation  which  txiaU 
between  the  conjiguraiion  of  the  cranium  and  the  different  propensities 
of  man,  is  the  result  of  evidences  which  amount  almost  to  certainty? 
It  is  also  ^rraiifyins  to  learn  that  the  French  government  takes  an  interest 
ia  the  science.  The  king  has  recently  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
application  of  its  principles  to  criminal  legislation  '  would  render  a  great 
service  to  mankind? '' 

In  183G,  Dr.  M.  Broussais,  Professor  of  General  Pathology  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  delivered  a  courso  of  lectures  on  phrenology  in 
tlic  University  of  Paris.  Two  thousand  persons  were  estimated  to 
attend  many  of  these  lectures.  Such  was  the  press  to  attend  them, 
diat  the  professor  lecturing  immediately  previous,  finding  himself  so 
much  interrupted  by  persons  crowding  into  his  lecture,  to  be  ready 
for  Broussais,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  bolted  till  tlie  time  of  lecture. 
In  tlic  first  lecture  of  the  course,  said  Broussais,  "  I  can  assure  you« 
genUcmen,  that  I  have  not  taken  up  the  defence  of  phrenology  without 
long  rcdection — without  being  supported  by  numerous  observationa 
in  evidence  of  its  truth.    I  first  collected  a  large  body  of  facts,  and 
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became  a  partisan  of  the  doctrine  only  when  the  evidence  I  possessed 
became  irreaUtihley 

During  the  same  year,  the  subject  of  phrenology  came  before  the 
"  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,"  and  the  discussion  upon  it 
occupied  four  sittings.  It  was  conducted  with  great  ability  on  both 
sides.  The  leading  advocates  of  phrenology  were  Broussais,  Bouil- 
lardy  Adelon,  Amussatt,  Ferrus,  &o.  &c.  Said  Broussais,  *'  I  affirm 
and  repeat,  in  the  name  of  my  colloaTues,  that  we  study  phrenology 
with  the  completest  independence :  we  are  as  fully  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  its  fundamental  principles,  as  of  our  own  existence,  because 
Ais  is  to  us  an  observation  of  every  day  and  every  instant."  "  In 
vain,"  said  BouiUard,  "  did  Cuvier  and  Napoleon  oppose  the  doctrine 
of  Gall.  It  has  triumphed  over  their  resistance,  and,  by  a  revenge 
worthy  of  itself,  it  makes  use  of  the  heads  of  these  two  great  men  to 
support  its  own  principles." 

M.  Adelon,  one  of  the  most  scientific  members  of  the  Academy, 
and  among  the  most  learned  men  in  France,  advocated  phrenology. 

"As  phrenology,"  says  he,  "aims  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  men- 
tal philosophy,  it  encounters  difficulties,  we  must  acknowledge,  numerous, 
great,  and  perhaps  insurmountable.  But  as  it  professes  to  have  been 
uilt,  and  still  advances,  on  the  results  of  cautious,  minute^  and  repeated 
observations,  it  does  not  become  the  man  of  science  to  reject  or  despise 
its  labours.  It  is  rash  and  UDphilosophical  in  any  man  to  manifest  his 
contempt  of  phrenology,  tintil  he  has  minutely  and  most  attentively 
studied  the  subject." 

Testimony  like  this  bespeaks  a  liberal  mind  and  enlarged  compre- 
hensive views.  Such  a  man  we  truly  respect,  though  he  may  differ 
in  opinion  from  us.  We  must  pass  over  many  particulars  in  this 
discussion  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris.  The 
result  of  the  discussion  was  what  might  reasonably  be  expected. 
''  M.  de  Mussy  was  appointed  to  sum  up  the  arguments  on  both  sides, 
and,  in  conclusion,  gave  an  opinion  that  the  system  ought  not  at 
present  to  be  adopted.  The  Academy,  concurring  in  this  opinion, 
deferred  its  decision  tiU  the  system  was  established  upon  more  solid 
bases." 

We  are  not  surprised  at  this  decision.  We  wonder,  in  view  of  the 
past  history  of  phrenology,  and  other  circumstances,  that  it  should 
have  been  admitted  and  discussed  before  such  a  body.  Only  a  few 
years  previous,  the  whole  subject  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  system 
of  ^^real  hypocrisy*^  and  ^^  quackery ^^^  and  no  epithets  were  too  oppro- 
brious to  apply  to  its  advocates.  Now  the  claims  of  phrenology  were 
gravely  discussed  before  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  learned  socie- 
ties in  Europe ;  and  though  its  members  did  not  see  fit  to  adoipt  it» 
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yi  ^  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  rfject  it.  We  may  consiBtently 
say,  that  there  was  in  the  decision  as  much  of  victory  as  of  defeat  to 
phrenology.  Such  is  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  preconceived 
opinions  over  tlie  mind,  and  such  too  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on 
which  phrenology  is  hased,  that  we  could  not  have  expected  a  more 
favourable  decision  from  a  majority  of  the  members  of  such  a  body. 

To  test  the  truth  of  phrenology,  sufficiently  to  produce  full  convic- 
tion, requires  a  long  course  of  observation  and  study. 

However,  the  general  effect  of  this  discussion  before  the  Royal 
Academy  has  been  decidedly  favourable  to  phrenology.  Never  has 
its  progress  been  more  rapid,  during  any  two  previous  years,  than  it 
has  since  1836.  It  already  numbers  among  its  advocates  many  of  the 
most  able  and  scientific  men  in  France.  That  Drs.  Andral,  Brous- 
sais,  Cloquet,  and  Vimont,  rank  among  the  first  in  their  profession  in 
Paris,  and  also  among  the  best  authors  of  works  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  rests  on  higher  authority  than  any  mere  assertions  of 
ours.  We  shall  continue  the  subject  of  this  article  in  some  future 
number. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM   "  MEDICUs"  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE   OF  A  GENERAL 
DIFFUSION  OF  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ANATOMY  AND  PHTSIOLOGT. ^NO.  I. 

Mr.  Editor : 

I  have  received  and  perused  with  much  interest  the  first  two  num- 
bers of  your  Journal.  Being  a  firm  believer  in  phrenology,  I  hail 
with  great  pleasure  an  American  periodical,  designed  to  prove,  defend, 
and  propagate  the  principles  of  this  science.  As  phrenology  teaches 
that  the  mind  depends  entirely  upon  matter  for  all  its  manifestations, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  a  series  of  articles  upon  human  anatomy  and 
physiology  might  be  appropriate  to  your  Journal,  and  nof  devoid  of 
interest  to  its  readers. 

While  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  diffuse  generally  through 
society  a  knowledge  of  many  of  the  sciences,  that  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  those  engaged  in 
practising  the  healing  art.  The  importance  of  a  profound  knowledge 
of  this  subject,  to  the  medical  practitioner,  must  be  apparent  to  every 
reflecting  mind.  As  darkness  is  the  absence  of  light,  so  is  empiricism 
the  want  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  organisation. 

Since  the  study  of  the  human  economy  has  so  long  been  considered 
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the  prerogative  of  the  disciple  of  Eeculapius,-— since  he  alone  has 
been  permitted  to  pass  the  threshold,  and  survey  the  internal  structure 
of  that  wonderful  fabric,  the  temple  of  the  immortal  mind, — some 
may  question  the  expediency  of  extending  this  privilege  to  all.  But 
when  we  examine  the  nature  of  this  subject,  and  its  relations  to  man, 
all  objections  vanish,  and  give  place  to  the  strongest  possible  reasons 
why  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  is  important  to  every 
human  being. 

Man  is  created  a  rational  and  intelligent  being.  His  Maker  has 
committed  to  him  the  care  of  his  own  body :  on  himself  depends,  in 
a  great  measure,  his  happiness  or  misery.  As  a  free  ageat,  he  be- 
comes the  author  of  nearly  all  his  pains  and  woes;  indeed,  they  are 
merely  the  penalties  attached  to  certain  fixed  and  established  laws. 
Now,  if  man  is  fated  to  transgress  these  laws,  it  would  be  useless  for 
him  to  understand  them ;  but  if  he  is  a  free  agent,  capable  of  obeying 
or  violating  them,  certainly  he  should,  by  all  means,  know  them. 
Can  it  be  expected  that  he  will  be  guided  by  certain  principles,  of 
which  he  is  utterly  ignorant?  As  soon  might  we  expect  to  see  the 
American  savage  steering  safely  his  bark  canoe  amidst  storms  on  the 
broad  and  trackless  ocean,  according  to  the  rules  of  navigation,  of 
which  he  never  heard,  or  even  conceived  the  remotest  idea. 

But  what  is  the  consequence  of  ignorance  or  neglect  of  these  laws  ^ 
Disease,  in  all  its  Protean  forms,  exultingly  answers,  behold  the  tro- 
phies of  the  mighty  conquests  which  I  have  achieved.  Whenever 
grim-visaged  death  has  demanded  new  victims,  my  devoted  captives 
have  furnished  the  supply. 

Neither  pen  nor  language  can  portray  the  sad  waste  of  human  life, 
in  consequence  of  violated  law.  Who  has  not  heard  the  bitter  expres- 
sions of  deep-felt  anguish  of  some  fond  mother,  returning  from  the 
last  resting-place  of  a  once  sprightly  and  lovely  daughter?  Who  has 
not  seen  the  manly  sternness  of  a  father  melting  into  grief  and  sorrow, 
as  he  beheld  the  last  traces  of  his  own  reflected  image  fade  away  in 
the  pallid  countenance  of  his  dying  son?  And  must  such  painful 
scenes  transpire,  to  crush  in  death  the  fair  promises  of  youth,  and 
blight  the  long-cherished  hopes  of  alSectionate  parents  ? 

But  premature  death  is  not  the  only  sad  consequence.  Innumerable 
pains  and  woes  afflict  mankind,  which  render  life  almost  insupport- 
able ,  and  man,  in  his  effoits  to  gain  relief,  ignorant  of  his  organisa- 
tion, becomes  the  dupe  of  unprincipled  charlatans,  who,  like  so  many 
harpies,  pollute  the  very  fountains  of  life,  by  the  disguised  odour  of 
their  foul  nostrums.  To  remove  these  loathsome  pests  of  society, 
the  complex  nature  of  the  human  system  must  be  generally  under- 
stood.    This  is  the  only  remedy.     Scientific  and  regularly  educatetl 
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l^^ici^s  takitiot  do  it  by  enacting  lavrs,  or  adopting  any  rules,  how- 
ever judicious,  so  Kmg  «s  fgnorant  persons  shill  be  found  4o  employ 
theBK. 

£ducatioft^^physicai>  mental,  and  raoral— ^is  materially  affeoted  by 
the  nature  ^and  condition  'of  the  iiumfla  body«  The  fact,  that  there  is 
^50  general  tlissatisfoctfim  with  the  present  systems  t>r  education,  and 
^  restless  spirit  of  enquiry  for  something  better  ndapted  to  dte  nature 
«nd  wimts  of  man,  is  proof  that  the  whole  subject  of  education  is  yet 
in  a  very  imperfect  state.  These  errors  can  be  seen  in  their  real  mag^ 
nitude  only  by  persons  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  human  const!* 
tution-^  and  no  other  means  whatever  can  rectif}'-  the  existing  defects 
In  education,  except  a  knowledge  T>f  ^anatomy  "and  phy^logy^ 

The  body  is  not  simply  an  object  susceptible  of  pain  and  disease, 
but  the  habitation  of  the  immortal  mind-^-nay,  more  than  a  mere 
tenement,  an  inslrwrnenl^  through  which  ah>ne  the  spiritual  part  of 
man  can  Tict  and  manifest  itself  in  the  present  world.  The  great  and 
^astonishing  achievements  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  accomplishing, 
ilepend  upon  the  perfection  of  this  organisation.  If  man  will  ascend 
to  tliat  proud  eminence  which  Heaven  has  placed  within  his  reach* 
his  mental  powers  must  not  be  impeded  by  an  imperfect  instrument 
In  vain  can  the  mind  put  forth  all  its  native  energies,  and  produce 
effects  worthy  of  its  high  destiny,  while  using  a  defective,  diseased, 
and  badly  organised  body.  As  well  might  the  chemist  attempt  to 
reveal  the  hidden  laws  of  nature,  in  brilliant  and  successful  experi- 
ments, by  a  rude  and  imp^fect  apparatus,  in  an  ill-<x>nstructed 
laboratory. 

We  need  not  stop  here  to  prove  this  position,  or  cite  instances  in 
confirmation  of  its  truth.  The  annals  of  history  present  many  melan- 
choly facts  on  this  point. 

The  body  was  designed  to  aiV,  and  not  trammel,  the  mind  in  its 
operations.  And  no  system  of  education,  which  does  not  recognise 
this  fact,  can  be  complete.  Parents  should  recollect  this  truth,  and, 
in  training  up  their  tender  offspring,  study  the  designs  of  nature.  It 
is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  the  authority  of  nature  is  made  to  yield  to 
the  capricious  whims  of  **  dame  fashion."  It  is  not  done,  however, 
with  impunity.  Nature,  indignant  at  the  insult,  inflicts  merited  chas- 
tisement on  the  presumptuous  invader  of  her  rights. 

The  fact,  that  many  of  the  ills  and  woes  of  mankind  are  inherUedy 
deserves  notice ;  and  no  apology  will  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
utmost  candour  and  phinness  on  this  point.  The  disregard  and  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  human  oi^nisation,  manifested  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  disease  to  posterity,  deserve  the  severest  censure.  While 
parents  will  spare  neither  labour  and  toil  of  body,  nor  care  and  anxiety 

VOL 
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of  miad,  to  accumulate  and  bequeath  princely  fortunes  to  their  chit- 
dren,  they  little  think,  perchance,  of  the  germs  of  disease  entailed 
upon  themr  Let  parents  pave  the  path  of  their  ofFspring  with  glittering 
gold,  and  strew  it  \Vith  flowers  of  every  hue  and  fragrance ;  but  what 
avails  all  that  to  the  unfortunate  heir  of  disease,  racked  with  pain  at 
every  step,  as  he  drags  out  a  miserable  existence,  and  sinks  into  a 
premature  grave.  May  the  day  not  be  far  distant,  when  a  sound  and 
vigorous  constitution  shall  be  esteemed  the  richest  legacy  tliat  ances- 
tors can  bequeath  to  their  posterity. 

But,  aside  from  aU  the  direct  practical  bearings  which  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  has  on  the  welfare  of  mankind,  they  con- 
stitute the  most  interesting  subjects  of  study  among  the  natural 
sciences.  The  human  body  is  an  object  of  the  deepest  hiterest.. 
Why  penetrate  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  behold  and  admire  speci- 
mens of  nature,  and  study  her  laws  I — why  soar  away  to  the  remotest 
bounds  of  space,  in  search  of  exhibitions  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness  of  the  Deity  ? — when  God  has  concentrated,  in  the  mechan- 
ism and  adaptation  of  the  human  system,  the  profound  wisdom  and 
matchless  skill  so  richly  displayed  in  all  his  other  works.  Who  can 
contemplate  for  a  moment  that  wonderful  organ,  the  heart,  put  in 
motion  by  the  finger  of  the  Almighty,  and  ceasing  not,  day  mid  nighty 
to  perform  its  important  functions  for  three  score  years  and  ten,  with- 
out being  struck  with  wonder  and  admiration  ?  The  lungs  exhibit  a 
piece  of  mechanism  that  alone  should  put  to  blush  every  advocate  of 
ehaos.  How  beautiful  their  structure !  how  wisely  adapted  to  their 
office !  How  interesting  to  see  an  infinite  number  of  little  streams  of 
dark  blood,  coursing  their  way  along  the  surface  of  ten  thousand 
minute  cells,  suddenly  changed  into  a  soft  crimson  fluid,  and,  like  so 
many  faithful  messengers,  prepared  to  bear  new  supplies  to  every  part 
of  the  system ! 

We  know  of  no  subject,  in  the  whole  range  of  science,  of  so  much 
practical  importance,  and  so  well  adapted  to  strengthen,  expand,  and 
elevate  Uie  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  so  fruitful  in  the  beauties  and 
petfections  of  nature,  as  that  of  the  human  economy. 

There  are  otlier  reasons  for  urging  the  importance  of  a  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  on  this  subject,  which  cannot  consistently  be 
specified  in  this  communication. 

With  a  desire  of  affording  interest  and  instruction  to  your  readers^ 
I  propose  to  prepare  a  series  of  articles,  which  shall  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  more  important  parts  of  anatomy  and  physiology* 
and  also  show  the  dependence  of  mind,  in  all  its  operations,  upon  the 
nature  and  condition  of  tlie  body. 

Being  fully  sensible  of  Uie  difficulty  in  adapting  language  to  popular 
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reading,  especially  in  treating  subjects  so  complex  in  their  nature, 
and  so  completely  interwoven  with  technical  phrases  and  foreign 
words,  I  therefore  bespeak  the  charity  of  the  reader,  when  he  hears 
from  me  (by  the  editor*s  permission)  in  a  future  communication. 

Medicus. 


ARTICLE  V, 

LXTTBR   FROM  A  GORBESPONDENT,  CONCERNING  THE  R^LIGIOtTS  CHARAC* 

TSR  OF  THE  JOURNAL. 

■ 

The  subjoined  communication  has  been  received  from  a  gentlemam 
whom  we  highly  respect,  though  he  may  differ  in  opinion  from  us  on 
certain  points.  In  our  Introductory  Statement,  we  said  that  a  phren- 
ologist of  this  country,  fevourably  known  in  Europe,  had  made  certain 
animadversions  on  an  expression  in  our  prospectus ;  and  as  there  are 
several  phrenologists  of  this  country  thus  known  in  Europe,  no  one 
but  the  writer  of  the  following  letter  could  have  known  to  which  of 
them  we  referred.  However,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
our  reference  wcls  to  this  gentleman ;  we  merely  mean  that  hc^  and 
not  i0e,  have  made  this  known.  In  passing,  we  shall  not  ourselves 
controvert  his  positions,  but  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  little  more 
than  presenting,  in  the  form  of  notesr  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Spurzheim 
on  some  of  the  topics  discussed.  Our  readers  will  thus  see  that, 
though  we  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  agree  in  opinion  with  this  cor- 
respondent, nor  with  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Whig — who,  we 
learn,  first  called  his  attention  to  that  sentence  in  our  prospectus — we 
have  the  sanction  of  a  higher  phrenological  authority. 

For  the  American  Phrenological  Journal  and  MiieeUany, 

True ;  I  did  say  that  the  following  clause,  contained  in  the  pros- 
pectus of  this  Journal,  ought  to  be  essentially  changed^  or  entirely 
expunged.  Nor,  considering  it  as  a  specimen  of  English  composi- 
tion, am  I  inclined  to  relinquish  or  modify  my  opinion.  The  reason 
of  my  dislike  is  plain,  and  I  think  substantial.  To  say  the  least,  the 
sentence  is  obscure  and  equitocal^  while  it  relates  to  a  very  important 
topic,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  as  perspicuous  as  well  selected  words, 
and  a  judicious  and  scholar-like  arrangement  of  them,  could  make  it. 
Stronger  still ;  it  is  much  more  susceptible  of  a  groundless  and  inju- 
rious construction,  than  of  the  reverse.  Let  me  quote  it,  however, 
that  the  educated  reader  may  judge  for  himself. 
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"The  religious  character  of  the  work  (this  Journal)  will  be  decidedly 
eoangelical;  for  one  prominent  object  in  giving  it  existence  is,  to  wrest 
phrenology  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who,  in  ignorance  of  its  true  nature 
and  tendencies,  suppose  that  they  find  in  it  an  instrument  by  which  to 
subvert  the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  and  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  human 
accountability  and  moral  obligation." 

Believing  this  clause  to  be  its  own  best  interpreter,  my  analysis  of 
it  shall  be  brief,  and  my  animadversions  on  it  few. 

I  would  only  ask,  who,  by  the  fairest  and  most  direct  construction 
of  the  sentence,  are  those  individuals  from  whose  **  hands  phrenology 
is  here  threatened  to  be  wrested,"  on  account  of  their  perverted  and 
mischievous  application  of  it?  It  cannot  be  from  its  disbelievers^ 
opposers,  and  denouncers;  because,  with  no  shadow  of  propriety,  can 
it  be  said  to  be  in  their  hands.  Not  has  it  ever  been  m  them ;  it  is  a 
matter  utterly  alien  and  apart  from  them :  it  is  in  the  hands  exclusively 
of  its  heliecers,  advocates^  and  propagators.  From  them  alone,  there- 
fore, can  it  be  wrested ;  and  from  them  it  ought  to  be  wrested,  in  case 
of  their  abusing  it,  and  making  it  an  instrument  of  irreligion  and  mis- 
chief. But  with  no  such  evil-doers  has  it  been  my  fortune  to  come 
into  contact,  though  my  intercourse  with  phrenologists  has  not  been 
the  most  limited;  nor  do  I  believe  that  such  characters  exist  in  our 
country.  True  ;  charges  to  that  effect  against  certain  individuals  have 
been  preferred;  but  by  whom?  By  the  foes  of  phrenology  alone, 
who  have  employed  such  charges  to  injure  the  science,  by  exciting 
against  it  the  prejudices,  and  arraying  the  opposition,  of  those  who 
call  themselves  the  **  religious  community."  Cases  of  tlie  kind, 
moreover,  have  been  very  few;  and  when  enquiry  has  been  made 
into  them,  and  justice  done  to  the  accused,  the  charges  have  proved 
groundless. 

In  a  word,  I  objected  to  the  extracted  passage,  because  it  implies 
against  those  in  the  United  States  who  have  been  the  earliest  and 
stanchest  friends  of  phrenology,  and  who  have  borne  the  labour  and 
heat  of  the  day,  and  the  most  unsparing  state  of  the  conflict,  in  its 
defence ; — against  such  men,  I  say,  it  prefers  imputations  as  ungene- 
rous and  harsh  as  they  are  unfounded  and  prejudicial.  And  from 
whom  have  those  imputations  emanated?  From  individuals  who  have 
come  into  action  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  the  real  champions  of  the 
science  were  proudly  reposing  under  the  laurels  they  had  won. 
Under  the  explanation,  however,  given  by  the  editor,  though  I  deem 
it  a  forced  one,  the  clause  refen'ed  to  is  much  less  objectionable,  and 
shall  awaken  in  me  no  unkind  feelings  towards  the  Journal. 

Still,  however,  to  one  word  employed  in  the  "  Prospectus"  and  the 
"Introductory  Statement"  of  the  .Tournal,  I  am  compelled  to  object; 
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becanse  it  is  out  of  place,  and  calculated  to  make  an  impression  which 
tnith  does  not  sanction.     It  is  the  word  **  ctangelicaV^ 

That  term  belongs  alone  to  the  ChrUtian  religion^  and,  as  employed 
in  the  present  instance^  seems  to  imply,  and  actually  does  imply,  that 
phrenology  conforms  exdutiisely  to  Christianity,  and  testifies*  in  its 
favouTy  in  its  formal  and  distinctite  character,  to  the  rejection  and 
condemaation  of  every  other  form  of  religion.  Is  this  the  case  ? 
Assuredly  it  is  not. 

The  great  and  distinctive  characteristic  of  Christianity  is  the  atone* 
ment — and  to  that  phrenology  makes  no  allusion.  A  knowledge  of 
that  is  derived  from  revelation  alone — ^not  from  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind,  whether  animal,  intellectual,  or  mordL  If  that  high 
and  inestimable  benefaction  to  man  be  revealed  to  him,  by  his  own 
nature,  wherefore  was  the  most  glorious  mission  at  the  command  of 
Heaven  despatched  to  make  it  known  to  him  ?  Such  insinuations  arc 
wrong  and  injurious,  for  two  reasons.  They  are  wholly  unneces- 
sary— neither  religion  nor  phrenology  standing  in  need  of  them ;  and 
they  are  groundless,  and  prejudicial  to  the  entire  concern.  They 
would  make  it  appear  that  both  phrenology  and  Christianity  need 
artificial  and  extraneous  props  for  their  support;  whereas  such  props 
do  them  serious  mischief,t  by  falsely  representing  them  as  too  feeble 
to  be  sustained  by  their  own  evidence. 

No ;  phrenology,  I  repeat,  has  no  more  direct  and  immediate  con- 
cern with  formal  ChristianUy,  than  it  has  with  Judaism,  Mahometan- 
ism,  j:  or  Paganism  itself;  nor  is  there  aught  in  this  assertion  justly 
offensive  to  either  the  devoutest  Christian  or  the  most  conscientious 
phrenologist.  It  cannot  be  offensive,  because  it  is  true ;  and  truth 
can  never  jusdy  offend  the  lovers  of  truth. 

Phrenology  shows  that,  from  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  man  is  a 

•  M  The  phrenologist,  in  particular,  has  a  right  to  enquire  into  religion.  Pbren- 
elogy  emliraoea  the  whole  of  the  innate  dispoaitionf.  Now,  as  there  are  innate 
religious  feelings,  the  phrenologist  is  enabled  to  examine  their  essence  and  open^ 
tions.**  *<  Pure  Christianity  is  the  revealed  religion  which  surpasses  all  others  in 
every  kind  of  perfection,  and  that  stands  the  scrutiny  of  reason."  **  The  phren- 
ologist has  the  right  to  examine  whether  Christianity  is  adapted  to  the  innate 
dispositions  of  man,  and  he  is  delighted  in  seeing  it  in  perfect  harmony  with 
human  nature." — Spurxkeim^t  JWimra/  Laws  of  Man,  pp,  131,  149. 

f  **  Christianity  and  phrenology,  when  well  understood,  will  give  mutual  attitt' 
once  to  each  other." — Natural  Lav9,p,  149. 

^  •*  A  truly  di?ine  revelation  cannot  interdict  the  use  of  reason."  **  The  Chria- 
dan  religion  permits  reasoning."  *<  Christianity  recurs  to  reason."  (Heb.  3,  4.) 
**  All  good  Mussulman  believe  firmly  that  their  prophet  put  the  moon  into  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat."  "  Reason,  therefore,  unmasks  Mahomet."— JVa/tira/  Lavt, 
pp.  142,  144,  150. 
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religious  being,  but  not  that  he  is  necessarily  a  Christian,  It  shotrtf 
that  he  is  formed  to  venerate  or  pay  homage — ^to  believe  in  the  exist" 
ence  and  agency  of  high  and  invisible  beings — to  hope^  and  to  he  just 
—doing  to  others  as  he  would  that  they  should  do  to  him.  These 
are  the  great  and  essential  elements  of  religion,  and,  in  his  funda- 
mental organisation,  man  possesses  the  ground-work  of  each  of  them* 
But  he  may  and  does  possess  them  without  being  a  Christian.  In 
many  Mahometans,  Hindostanese,  Fire-worshippers,  and  others,  they 
exist  in  degrees  that  would  be  far  from  discrediting  Christians  them- 
selves. Indeed,  by  far  the  greatest  religious  enthusiasts  on  earth  are 
found  at  present,  not  in  Christendom,  but  in  countries  subject  to  other 
and  different  forms  of  worship.  Witness  the  thousands  of  human 
beings  annually  crushed,  in  self-sacrifiice,  under  the  car- wheels  of  Jug- 
gernaut, and  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Hindoo  widow ;  neither  of  which 
has  any  parallel,  or  even  semblance,  in  its  intensity  of  devotion,  in 

the  Christian  world. 

I  well  know  that  sentiments,  the  opposite  of  the  foregoing,  have 

been,  boldly  avowed  and  industriously  propagated.     It  is  not  long 

since,  in  one  of  his  harangues  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  I 

believe  also  elsewhere,  a  peripatetic  head-reader  declared  his  ability 

to  discover  a  man's   religious   tenets,   by  the  developments  of  his 

head  !-^that  he  could  thus  distinguish  an  episcopalian  from  a  catholic, 

a  baptist  from  a  methodist,  and  a  presbyterian  from  the  whole  I   Such 

like  false  and  shameless  pretences  are  among  my  reasons  for  so  oAen 

speaking  disrespectfully  of  travelling  phrenologists. 

Let  me  not,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  be  misunderstood.  To  draw 
k  comparison  between  the  merits  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  the 
other  forms  of  religion  referred  to,  or  to  speak  of  either  or  all  of  the 
latter  as  approaching  the  purity,  value,  and  perfection  of  the  former, 
makes  no  part  of  the  design  of  this  article.  Far  from  it :  my  mean- 
ing is,  that  phrenology  recognises  and  countenances  no  one  given 
form  of  religion  more  than  another.  To  call  its  doctrines  ^^evan* 
gelicaly'*  therefore,  is  an  error;  and  all  errors  are  of  bad  effect.  It 
bespeaks,  I  say,  a  weakness  and  need  of  fictitious  support  in  phreno- 
logy, which  do  not  exist.  That  science  must  stand  alone,  on  its  own 
merits,  else  it  cannot^  stand  at  all,  and  does  not  deserve  to  stand. 
And  the  Christian  religion  must  continue  to  do  the  same,  as  it  has 
already  done  for  near  two  thousand  years. 

I  know  a  man  of  no  common  intellectual  rank  and  attainment,  who, 
having  strenuously  opposed  phrenology  for  many  years,  found  at 


*  **  Christianity  and  phrenology  ffive  mutual  (unttance  to  each  other."     V$ 
tupra^ 
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iK&gih  that  the  increasing  current  in  favour  of  the  science  could  be 
stemmed  no  longer*  Hence  he  chose  to  become  a  proselyte— but  for 
BO  common  reason.  That  he  might  at  once  assume  a  new  ground  of 
conversion,  and  at  the  same  time  enhance  his  standing  with  the  reli» 
gious  community,  he  proclaimed  the  cause  of  his  loroselytism  to  be, 
^at  he  had  ^scovered  the  foundation  of  phrenology  in  the  New 
Testament! !  Comment  here  would  be  superfluous :  acts  so  disgrace- 
ful* arc  unworthy  of  it. 

To  conclude :  I  teel  persuaded  that  the  friends  of  phrenology  and 
ihe  friends  of  Ghristiaaity  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  each 
branch  of  knowledge,  by  maintaining  between  them  that  strong  line 
t>f  demarcation  which  the  Author  of  both  has  established.  If  we  say, 
in  the  course  of  a  certain  -ceremony,  '*  What  God  has  joined  together, 
let  no  man  put  asunder;"  so  should  we,  on  the  present  occasion, 
reyersing  the  sentiment,  say:  what  the  Creator  has  made  different^ 
let  no  mortal  recklessly  and  presumptuously  affect  to  identify!  And, 
in  most  respects,  phrenology  and  Christianity  are  as  different  from 
each  other  as  geography  and  mathematics. 

Strictly  speaking,  phrenology,  being  but  a  branch  of  natural  history, 
has  in  it  no  more  of  either  morality^  or  religion^  than  anatomy  or 
eonchology.  it  but  exhibits  the  foundation  and  philosophy  of  both. 
Let  it  be  thus  considered,  and  it  is  the  most  sublime  and  delightful  of 
human  sciences.  Attempt  to  amalgamate  it  with  Christianity ,  j:  or 
any  other  given  form  of  revealed  religion,  and  it  becomes  quackery.^ 

Yet  is  it  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  natural  religion,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  perfection  of  the  attributes  and  government  of  God, 
deduced  from  the  wisdom,  beneficence,  and  perfection  of  his  works, 
and  the  sentiments  of  man  which  should  accompany  their  contempla- 
tion.    No  one,  therefore,  can  study  and  correctly  understand  phreno- 

*  BpurAmnCB  ^hoU  MecHon  on  the  ^Chrisfian  religioD,'*'  id  (he  "Natanil 
LtWB^'  takes  Ae  tame  position;  and  "C  C.**  is  the  first  who  discovered  bim  to 
have  «  dtsgraeed*'  himself  by  so  doins.  If  the  gentleman  leferred  to,  or  ve,  am 
thas  disgraced,  it  i»  in  excellent  eonpaoy^ — ^Ed. 

f^'The  facalties  proper  to  man  oonstitote  bis  moral  natare.  The  principal 
Realties  peculiar  )e  man  are  Reveranoe,  MarveHousness,  Ideality,  Causalilfi  and, 
in  a  certain  degree,  Benevoienoe,  Justice,  and  Hope."  (Natural  Laws,  pp.  70, 71.) 
Until  we  read  the  atwve  sentence  of  *<  C.  C,"  we  really  supposed  these  to  be 
recognised  by  phrenology ;  and,  evea  now,  we  prefer  Spurzheim  4o  "  C  C;"  is 
our  teacher ! — E  o . 

t  **  True  religion  is  eentral  troth,  and  all  knowledge,  in  my  .opinion,  should  be 
^tbered  round  it."— JVo/ura^  Loan,  Preface,  p.  6. 

^  Spurzheim  has  done  this,  and  so  has  Combe ; — according  to  our  eerrespoDdanI; 
Aerefow,  Hiurzbvlm  avb  Coxbx  jleb  avAcx  pHaisoLooisTt  f — Ed. 
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logYf  without  being  improved  by  it  in  ki&  morals,  zm  weU  as  m  him 
intellects  Hence  its  vsdne  in  itself,  and  its  claim  to  the  patronage  of 
the  wis£  and  the  good  :  and  that  it  will  hereafter  reeeive,  universally^ 
as  certainly  as  it  is  sanctioned  already  by  the  decision  of  truth,  and 
the  approbation  of  6oi>,  when  he  looked  on  it  as  a  part  of  creatioii^ 
and  pronounced  it  very  good  I  O.  C^ 

Though  our  correspondent  appears,  in  some  degree,  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  given  in  our  fiisl  number,  yet  he  objects  to  the  term 
"  evangelical*' '  But  we  have  not  been  rightly  understood  by  "  C  /C »/' 
nor  by  his  prompter,  the  editor  of  the  Whig,  in  the  application  of 
that  word.  We  used  that  term  in  its  general  signification,  and  not 
according  to  any  local  or  technical  meaning  attached  to  it.  It  was  not 
OUT  intention  to  confine  the  signification  of  this  word  to  the  **  Atone- 
ment,^' nor  to  *^  formal  Christianity,"  as  o«ir  correspondent  evidently 
supposes  we  did.  Still  less  did  we  intend,  by  this  term,  that  our 
Journal  should  be  devoted  to  the  proof  that  '*man  is  necessarily  a 
Christian."  We  employed  it  in  another  and  very  different  sense,  anri 
in  one  not  at  all  at  variance  with  his  statement  of  what  phrenology 
teaches  relative  to  the  nature  of  man.  When  we  stated  that  ouv 
Journal  should  be  '*  evangelical"  in  its  religious  character,  all  we 
intended  was,  that  it  should  be  in  harmcmy  witli  divine  revelation ; 
that,  in  presenting  at  times  the  moral  and  religions  bearings  of  phre- 
nology, we  should  show  that  they  harmonised  with  aU  the  essential 
truths  of  revealed  religion,  as  far  as  they  have  any  connection  with 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  But  to  be  more  explicit,  we 
intend  that,  in  its  progress,  our  Journal  shall  show  that  '^man^s  moral 
nature  was  intended  by  his  Maker  to  exercise  the  control  over  him  ; 
that  revelation  addresses  the  individual  powers  and  faculties,  which 
phrenology  has  ascertained  to  belong  to  human  nature; — that  both 
phrenology  and  revelation  suppose  man  to  be  designed  by  his  Creator 
to  believe  truths,  which  yet  he  is  unable  to  comprehend; — ^that  he  is 
capable  of  believing  them,  and  guilty  if  he  disbelieve  them,  and  right- 
eously punished  if  this  disbelief  be  persevered  in ; — that  phrenology^ 
and  revelation  agree  in  declaring  the  actual  condition  of  man  to  be 
Aat  of  subjection  to  his  animal  nature ; — that  both  require  a  change 
which  is  really  radical ; — ^that  both  recognise  a  moral  conflict  in  the 
breast  of  even  a  good  man,  between  antagonist  principles ; — that  both 
acknowledge  a  diversity  of  endowment,  and  consequent  responsi^ 
hility ;— that  both  demand  of  man  the  exercise  of  candour,  and  charity 
in  judging  others,"  &c.  &o. 

That  this  is  sound  phrenology  we  have  sufficient  evidence,  in  the 
fact  that  Mr^  George  Combe  has  endorsed  it»  by  printing  separately  % 
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large  edition  of  a  little  work  appended  to  his  Constitution  of  Man, 
(Ticknor's  edition,  Boston,  1836,)  of  which  the  above  is  a  synopsis, 
and  which  was  written  ''  by  a  gentleman  whose  phrenological  cha- 
racter is  not  confined  to  this  country,  but  is  favourably  known  in 
Europe." 

Afl  we  said  in  our  Introductory  Statement,  the  **  Edinburgh  Phre- 
nological Journal — ^than  which  higher  philosophical  authority  in 
phrenology  would  be  in  vain  demanded — ^has  contained  articles  as 
thoroughly  evangelical  as  any  we  shall  hope  ever  to  present.  The 
thoroughly  philosophical  phrenologist,  then,  may  rest  assured  thai 
our  Journal  shall  give  him  no  cause  for  complaint,  but  such  as  shall 
lie  equally  against  a  work  which  he  already  loves  and  reveres." 
Those  from  whom  it  is  the  object  of  this  Journal  to  wrest  phrenology* 
are,  we  admit,  sciolists  in  the  science — but  persons  not  less  dangerous 
on  that  account :  such  as  consider,  and  even  teach,  that  phrenology 
favours  materialism,  fatalism,  &c.,  or  that  it  is  favourable  to  only  such 
a  modification  of  Christiaiiity  as  rejects  all  the  truths  of  revelation 
from  belief,  which  are  not  within  the  grasp  of  man's  feeble  intellect ; 
and  who,  while  they  admit  the  importance  of  Christianity  as  a  system^ 
virtually  deny  it  as  a  principle.  That  there  are  such  in  our  country, 
we  know,  and  '*C.  C."  knows  it  also;  but  phrenology,  rightly  under- 
stood, is  at  variance  with  them.  We  are  not  so  sanguine  as  our  cor- 
respondent, relative  to  the  nearness  of  the  period  when  phrenology 
shall  universally  triumph :  the  '*  eleventh  hour"  of  the  day  of  labour 
has  not  yet  arrived ;  and  we  advise  those  who  ''  are  proudly  reposing 
on  their  laurels,"  to  assume  the  helmet  and  gird  on  the  armour: 
victory  is  surcy  but  is  not  gained, — ^En. 
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CBARACTEB  OF  LE  BLANC,  THE  MURBERER  OF  JVBOE  SATRB  ANB  FAMILY* 

OF  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. ;  WITH  CUTS. 

The  annexed  cuts  present  a  front  and  side  view  of  the  skull  of  Antonio 
Le  Blanc,  who  murdered  Judge  Sayre,  his  wife  and  servant,  in  May, 
1833,  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  His  likeness  is  before  us,  certified  to  be 
correct  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  a  cast  in  plaster,  which  we 
know  was  taken  from  his  real  skull.  These  cuts  exhibit  the  true  and 
correct  outlines  of  his  head.  We  shall  make  a  few  general  statements 
respecting  his  phrenological  developments,  and  then  present  such 
facts  as  cannot  fail  to  interest  every  reader. 
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The  head  of  Le  Blanc  was  raihcr  above  the  average  size.  The 
posterior  lobe  of  the  brain  was  large,  and  the  middle  lobe,  in  which 
are  situated  the  organs  of  Destructtveness  (7))  Secretiveness  (10),  and 
Acquisitiveness  (9),  is  very  large,  (hie  head  measures  six  inches  in 
diameter  between  these  organs) ;  at  Acquisitiveness,  in  particular,  a 
distinct  swell  is  presented.  The  anterior  lobe,  or  that  of  intellect,  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  hind  and  middle  lobes,  yei  the  lower  region 
(24)  embracing  the  perceptive  faculties  is  fairly  developed.  The 
coronal  region  is  generally  deficient,  though  Veneration  (18)  and  Mar- 
vellousness  (17)  are  both  large.  But  his  Benevolence  (19)  and  Con- 
acientiousneas  (15)  are  small;  so  that  with  strong  animal  feelings,  and 
unenlightened  intellect,  his  moral  sentiments  would  have  exercised  no 
controlling,  or  scarce  any  restraining,  influence  over  his  character. 
Firmness  (14)  and  Self-Esteem  (13)  are  both  prodigious,  and,  com- 
bined with  the  animal  feelings,  as  they  are  in  Le  Blanc's  case,  would 
render  him,  when  excited,  obstinate,  sullen,  and  self-willed  in  his  own 
way;  and,  with  comparatively  weak  Approbativeneas,  regardless  of 
public  opinion,  and  reckless  of  consequences.  Self-Esteem  (18), 
combined  with  very  large  Acquisitiveness  (fl),  would  render  him 
supremely  selfish,  and  desirous  of  gain,  principally  to  gratify  his  pro- 
pensities. Though  his  Secretiveness  was  very  large,  rendering  him 
naturally  artful  and  cunning,  yet  being  deficient  in  reasoning  intellect, 
he  could  originate  no  well-laid  plans,  and  successfully  carry  them  ont, 
without  being  detected.  The  disposition  was  there,  but  the  abilUy  to 
plan  and  execute  was  wanting.  Our  readers  will  see,  by  the  cuts, 
how  retreating  is  the  upper  portion  of  his  forehead,  representing  a 
great  deficiency  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  Causality  (36)  and  Com- 
pariaon  (37),  as  well  as  Benevolence  (19).  Without  analysing  any 
tkrther  Le  Blanc'a  character,  we  will  now  introduce  the  following 
fhcts.  Dr.  A.  C.  Dayton,  in  May,  1837,  submitted  the  skull  of  Le 
Blanc  to  the  examination  of  three  practical  phrenologists  in  the  city 
of  New  Yoji,  under  the  following  circumstenoes ; 
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"It  was  first  shown  to  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Brevooit,  155  Clinton  Hall, 
and  they  gave  the  following  written  description  of  the  character,  without 
the  least  Knowledge  of  the  individual,  as  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
who  were  present  will  show. 

'*  1st.  A  male.  2d.  A  thief,  and  would  murder  for  money;  yery  adroit, 
cunning,  erasive,  deceptive,  sly,  mysterious,  selfish;  with  intellect  enough 
to  manage  adroitly ;  seductive,  if  not  licentious;  comparatively  destitute 
of  moral  principle,  and  yet,  perhaps,  made  great  pretensions  to  religion ; 
unsocial ;  a  friend  to  no  one ;  quarrelsome ;  possessed  of  a  violent  tem- 
per, especially  when  he  thought  himself  imposed  upon,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  animal  and  selfish  passions.  A  snake  in  the  grass; 
would  take  vengeance  in  the  dark.  Careful,  cautious,  wary,  haughty ; 
resent  an  insult  very  quickly ;  hypocritical,  and  very  superstitious. 

Fowler  db  Brevoort." 

<'  The  ahove  is  a  written  description  of  the  skull  of  Antonio  Le  Blanc, 
the  murderer  of  Judge  Sayre  and  family,  in  the  village  of  Morristown, 
N.  J.  The  skull  was  submitted  by  me  to  O.  S.  Fowler  &  Brevoort,  with 
a  request  that  they  would  make  a  statement  of  character.  They  gave 
the  above  without  the  least  intimation  or  any  possible  means  of  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  individual:  they  could  have  known  nothing 
about  it  beforehand,  and  their  statement  was  made  without  the  least 
equivocation  or  hesitation. 

*'  The  character  of  the  person  is  notorious ;  and,  from  the  acquaintance 
I  had  with  it,  I  can  testify,  and  am  confident  that  every  person  who  had 
an  opportunitjf  to  know  the  man  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  corresponds 
even  to  the  minutia  with  his  most  striking  peculiarities.  A  greater  mas- 
ter of  vice  and  depravity — a  more  artful  and  treacherous  and  violent 
wretch — cannqtweil  be  imagined.  In  his  confession,  he  expressed  great 
regret  that  the  young  ladies,  the  daughters  of  Mr.  S.,  were  not  at  home, 
that  he  might  murder  them  also,  for  he  wanted  their  gold  watches. 

A.  C.  Dayton,  M.  D." 

"We,  the  undersigned,  were  present  when  the  above  skull  was  sub- 
mitted to  Fowler  and  Brevoort  for  examination,  and  testify  that  the 
examiners  made  out,  signed,  and  handed  over  to  Dr.  Dayton,  the  accom- 
panying description  of  character,  before  any  intimation  was  given  ihem 
as  to  the  name,  history,  or  character  of  Le  Blanc. 

Isaac  N.  Walter, 
J.  J.  Harvey." 

This  same  skull  was  then  handed  to  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler,  occupying 
an  office  at  286  Broadway,  who,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  or 
suspicion  of  the  subject,  or  previous  examination,  and  in  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Dayton,  Rev.  Isaac  N.  Walter,  J.  J,  Harvey,  and  John 
Cranch,  gave  the  following  description : 

"The  temperament  of  this  man  was  bilious  nervous.  He  had  a  strons 
constitution,  with  great  energy ;  warm,  active  passions  and  violent  feel- 
ings. The  occipital  is  larger  than  the  frontal  region,  giving  the  predomi- 
nance of  passion  and  of  the  lower  feelings,  not  having  sufficient  intellect 
and  moral  feeling  to  control  the  propensities.  The  largest  organs  in  his 
head  are  Secretivenesa^  Acquiaitiveneas,  Deatructiveneaa,  and  Combo- 
tivenesay  and  Self-Esteem,  which  would  have  inclined  him  to  cunning, 
duplicity,  selfishness,  with  an  unconquerable  desire  to  accumulate,  pos- 
sess, destroy,  domineer,  and  rule.   His  Secretiveness  and  Acquisitiveness 
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are  the  largest  the  writer  ever  saw;  it  is  decidediv  the  worst  head  he 
ever  saw.  He  would  have  been  dictatorial,  arbitrary,  and  regardless  of 
public  opinion.  Approbativeoess  being  moderate,  and  Self-Esteem  large, 
he  would  have  been  regardless  of  others,  and  selfish  and  depraved  in  the 
highest  den^ree.  There  would  have  been  no  crime  too  heinous  for  him  to 
commit,  when  irritated  or  jealous.  Benevolence,  when  compared  with 
the  passions,  is  moderate;  so  that  he  would  have  had  but  little  real 
humanity.  His  religious  organs  are  active,  especially  Marveliousness 
and  Veneration;  yet  not  sufficiently  strong  to  have  nad  a  controllings 
influence  on  the  mind.  Having  very  large  Secretiveness,  with  very- 
strong  passions,  he  would  have  been  likely  to  make  religion  a  cloak  for 
his  crimes.  His  attachments  and  social  feelings  are  strong;  yet  his  self- 
ish emotions,  and  particularly  his  love  of  gain,  is  much  stronger:  so  that 
he  would  readily  sacrifice  friends  for  selfish  enjoyment.  He  must  have 
been  a  great  intriguer,  and  well  calculated  to  plot  and  screen  his  inten- 
tions from  observation.  He  was  naturally  suspicious,  and  always  on  the 
alert  as  to  the  movements  of  others.  Having  Imitation  and  Secretive- 
ness marked,  would  readily  have  accommodated  himself  to  others,  and 
could  easily  nave  passed  for  whom  and  for  what  he  chose.  He  had  good 
aiechanical  talent,  and  judgment.  He  was  very  observing,  and  had  good 
practical  talents;  yet  he  had  not  a  strong  mind.  He  was  shrewd,  and 
knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  circumstances;  yet  he  had  more  tact  than 
judgment.  L.  N.  Fowler." 


We  have  presented  these  two  examinations,  verbatim,  as  they  were 
then  given  in  writing,  and  afterwards  published  in  several  papers. 
There  is  a  striking  correspondence  between  them,  though  they  are 
expressed  in  dififerent  language.  The  latter  is  more  minute,  and  states 
reasons  for  the  various  inferences ;  but  all  our  readers  will  see  that 
there  is  almost  a  perfect  agreement,  not  only  in  the  general,  but  in  the 
particular  results.  And  that  the  examiners  possessed  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  real  character  of  the  subject,  and  that  there  could 
have  heen  no  possible  collusion  between  them,  is  certairtj  from  the 
evidence  already  stated.  The  examiners  and  witnesses  are  also  ready 
to  testify,  at  any  time,  to  the  truth  of  these  statements^  That  these 
two  delineations  are  correct  and  true,  will  appear  from  the  following 
account,  in  addition  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Dayton.  We  might  here 
dwell  on  the  kind  and  degree  of  such  evidence  in  support  of  phren- 
ology, and  show  that  it  is  as  positive  and  demonstrative  as  that  of  any 
other  science,  but  our  present  limits  forbid.  Let  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  We  have  before  us  the  autheniie  account  of  the  crime, 
trial,  confession,  and  execution  of  Le  Blanc.  Some  of  our  readers 
will  doubtless  remember  the  particulars  of  this  murder.  It  excited  a 
thrill  of  horror  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  There 
has  probably  never  been,  in  the  United  States,  a  murder  so  cool,  so 
imfeeling,  so  inhuman,  so  unprovoked,  and  so  atrocious  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, as  tiiis.  Said  Judge  Ford,  after  hearing  all  the  evidence 
and  pleas  in  the  case,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury — ^**  You  have  before 
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yon  the  evidence  of  three  most  direful  murders,  marked  with  such 
atrocity  as  surpasses  all  others  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  You  see 
a  private  dwelling  deliberately  ransacked  through  every  one  of  its 
apartments;  its  secretaries^  bureaus,  drawers,  trunks,  chests,  and 
bandboxes,  after  every  individual  of  the  dwelling  had  been  cut  off  in 
the  night,  save  one,  and  he  the  person  accused  in  perpetrating  these 
bloody  deeds." 

We  might  sum  up  in  our  own  language  the  particulars  of  the  trial, 
or  quote  from  the  published  accounts  at  the  time,  or  copy  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  in  the  case  from  the  records  of  the  court,  but  we 
prefer  to  let  the  criminal  speak  in  his  dying  confession.  And  we 
shall  not  cull  a  sentence  here  and  there,  to  match  the  portrait  already 
drawn,  but  will  present  nearly  his  whole  confession,  so  that  no  person 
can  reasonably  accuse  us  of  garbling,  or  of  any  unfairness.  We  have 
italicised  some  words  and  sentences  in  the  confession,  which  corre- 
spond identically  in  meaningj  if  not  with  the  precise  language  of  the 
examinations.  We  have  also  enclosed  within  parentheses  the  abbre- 
viated names  of  some  organs,  where  their  manifestations  were  very 
striking. 

"  I  was  born  at  Chateau  Salin  (Meurthe),  in  the  N.  E.  department  of 
France,  on  the  20th  March,  1802,  of  reputable  parents,  who  are  still 
living.  I  never  was  fond  of  study^  nor  could  my  parents  prevail  on  me 
to  employ  the  advantages  which  were  offered  me.  My  delight  and  sole 
aim  was  mischief  (Destruct.  and  Secret.)  and  the  principal  part  of  my 
time  was  occupied  in  playing  truant  and  teazing  (Destruct.  and  Secret.) 
our  neighbours.  My  father  frequently  corrected  me  for  my  faults,  but 
they  were  as  soon  forgotten,  and  I  returned  to  my  follies  again. 
^  '^  Nothing  of  serious  consequence  occurred  to  me  in  my  youth,  although 
I  was  continually  engaged  in  broils,  (Destruct.  and  Combat.)  as  Iv>a9 
very  passionate,  (do.)  and  would  on  every  convenient  occasion  give  an 
insult^  (do.)  bat  never  take  one,  (Self-Esteem  added.)  In  the  autumn 
of  1826, 1  found  that  my  situation  was  disagreeable  to  myself  and  friends; 
I  was  determined  to  leave  my  native  place.  I  accordingly  started  for 
Germany,  and,  after  rambling  about  several  weeks,  I  came  to  the  house 

of  Mrs. Smicht,  a  widow  woman,  residing  at  Bistroff  TMoselle),  on 

the  borders  of  Germany.  I  engaged  to  work  for  her,  ana  for  several 
months  we  agreed  very  well.  She  was  kind  and  affectionate  to  me,  as 
well  as  her  three  daughters,  Christine,  Marette,  and  Marie.  After  I  had 
lived  with  the  family  upwards  of  a  year,  I  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  youngest  daughter,  Marie.  She  receivea  my  addresses  kindly,  and, 
after  much  solicitation,  she  consented  to  be  mine.  The  consent  of  her 
mother  could  not  be  obtained,  for  she  said  that  she  was  afraid  we  never 
could  live  happily  together,  as  I  was  passionate  and  ill'tempered,  (De- 
struct. and  Combat.)  and  Marie  was  quite  the  contrary.  I  endeavoured 
for  a  long  time  to  gain  her  mother's  consent,  by  the  most  implicit  obe" 
dience  to  her  commands,  and  the  most  humiliating  conduct  towards  the 
family,  A  certificate  of  my  good  conduct  from  my  old  friends  in  France 
was  demanded ;  but  this,  through  several  excuses  on  my  part,  was  never 
obtained,  for  I  well  knew  I  could  not  tcei  it.    I  was  determined  to  make 
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Marie  my  wife;  and  as  her  pure  soul  was  wrapped  in  me,  and  she  the 
favourite  of  the  family,  I  changed  my  course  of  life,  and  became  a  differ^ 
cwi  ^jcrson,  (Imitat.  and  Secret);  I  commanded^  (Self-Esteem  add6d,) 
instead  of  obeying,  and  my  passion  carried  me  so  faras  to  chastise  and 
greatly  abuse  the  whole  family,  from  the  mother  to  Marie  herself!  My 
pa>s8ion  and  ra^e  became  unbounded — having  been  pent  up  for  such  aa 
unusual  length  of  time — and  burst  forth  with  ten-fold  vigour.  I  had  a 
friend  by  the  name  of  Bouse,  living  a  neighbour,  who  probably  instigated 
me  to  commit  these  rash  acts,  and  I  believe  his  object  was  to  supplant 
me  in  the  affections  of  Marie.  This  course  of  life  continued  until  about 
the  first  of  March,  of  the  present  year,  when,  after  lingering  about  the 
neighbourhood  for  a  long  time,  I  found  iliat  I  could  noi  obtain  my  wishes 
without  bloodshed^  (Destruct.  and  «•  ticient  Benevolence,)  for  Marie 
would  never  disobey  her  mother,  and  1  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
the  remainder  of  ihe  family.  I  was  determined  to  go  to  America.  I 
«M6  (Secret.)  an  interview  with  Marie,  and  told  her  my  determination, 
which  was  to  go  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  some  place  near  there  to 
get  into  business; — that  when  I  was  properly  settled  I  would  write  to 
her,  and  she  pledged  herself  to  follow  me.  The  last  interview  we  had 
was  at  Morhange,  where  we  were  pledged  to  each  other.  I  there  said  to 
her  that  something  within  (Marvel.)  told  me  we  should  never  meet  again 
in  this  world ;  but  she  endeavoured  to  quiet  my  fears,  and  we  faithfully 
promised  before  God  never  to  marry  another  so  long  as  either  was  living. 
I  left  them,  to  the  great  joy  of  this  worthy  family  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, with  the  exception  of  Marie,  and  started  for  my  native  place, 
where  I  remained  but  sufiicient  time  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  my  birth, 
and  from  thence  to  Paris,  where  I  remained  three  days.  I  then  went  to 
Havre,  where  I  found  a  vessel  which  was  to  sail  the  next  day  for  New 
York,  Having  but  little  more  money  than  to  pay  my  passage  and  pur- 
chase sea-scores,  I  felt  very  unpleasant  at  leaving  my  native  country,  and 
in  company  with  entire  strangers.  The  good  counsel  of  my  aged  (Vene- 
ration) and  worthy  parents  would  frequently  recur  to  my  mind  during 
the  voyage,  and  as  often  would  I  regret  the  pranks  I  had  played  upon 
the  youth  of  my  own  age  during  the  services  in  the  church,  or  going  or 
returning  from  there.  But  for  ten  years  had  I  neglected  to  bow  the  knee 
to  my  Maker,  which  I  sullenly  (Firmness)  was  obliged  to  do  whilst 
under  my  parent's  roof.  I  contemned  all  his  pious  instructions,  and 
laughed  at  his  bigotrv,  as  I  termed  it,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight. 
But  as  I  was  bound  for  the  new  world,  these  thoughts  were  soon  for- 
gotten. 

"I  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  26ih  of  April,  and  there  found  some 
persons  who  directed  me  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Feusier,  who  keeps  a  French 
boarding-house  in  Fulton  street.  The  third  day  after  I  had  been  there, 
Mr.  Sayre  came  into  Mr.  Feusier's  house,  and  enquired  for  some  one  to 
go  into  the  country  and  work  on  a  farm,  as  I  learned  from  Mr.  Feusier. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  go;  and  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  go  on  trial 
for  two  weeks,  when  we  were  to  make  a  bargain  for  a  year. 

''I  had  not  lived  with  Mr.  Sayre  more  than  a  week,  before  I  saw  that 
I  was  considered  more  as  a  menial  servant  (very  large  Self-Esteera) 
than  a  common  hired  man.  As  soon  as  my  work  was  done  for  the  day, 
I  had  something  to  do  about  the  house — such  as  feed  the  hogs,  take  care 
of  the  horses,  cut  wood  and  bring  it  in,  carry  water,  and  the  like — and 
was  under  the  servitude  of  the  servants  around  the  house.  1  was  further 
convinced  of  this,  when  my  lodging  was  exchanged  for  one  of  very  infe- 
rior quality.  I  plainly  saw,  that,  as  I  was  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner,  un- 
acquainted with  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  country,  I  should  be 
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made  a  miserable  beast  of  burthea  if  I  suffered  if,  to  wbom  no  pay  would 
be  returned  but  my  food.  From  these  considerations  engendered  the, 
^Jirat  idea  of  murder  and  plunder,  (Destruct.  and  Acquisii.)  I  had 
longed  to  be  in  possession  oi  sufficient  money  to  either  send  for  my  be' 
trotbed  Marie,  or  go  to  her.  I  saw  that  Mr.  Sayre  paid  out  and  received 
considerable;  and  believing,  from  my  treatment,  I  should  never  be  able 
to  earn  enough  by  my  labour,  these  murderous  thoughts  often  came  into 
Jiy  mind.  I  then  began  to  jiray  to  God  (Veneration)  to  prevent  me 
from  committing  so  great  a  sin.  Every  time  I  thought  of  it  I  began  to 
pray,  but  I  found  that  God  had  left  me:  I  had  not  conlessed  for  ten  years. 
''  These  ideas  were  continually  recurring  to  me  whilst  I  was  at  my 
daily  labour,  and  my  treatment  determined  me.  I  had  formed  my  plans, 
butM  waited  several  days  for  their  daughter  Mary  to  return,  that  1  might 
murder  her  also,  as  she  had  a  gold  watch  (Acquisit.)  which  I  wanted. 
Finding  that  she  did  not  return,  anrd  that  daily  I  became  the  more  de- 
graded in  my  own  eyes;  after  their  hired  man  had  gone  away,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  I  asked  Mr.  Sayre  for  five  dollars,  as  I  wanted  a  bat  aad 
some  other  articles.  He  gave  me  a  five-franc  piece.  This  I  considered 
an  insult---for  I  had  worked  hard  for  him,  and  was  willing  to  do  the 
same  justice  to  him  a  year  to  come.  I  had  made  my  preparations  by 
ckaning  the  stable  properly,  and  feeding  the  gray  mare  more  than  I  did 
the  horse.  I  then  went  to  town,  and  got  some  cider  and  segars  at  ajgro- 
eery  store,  and  then  went  to  a  tavern,  at  which  I  had  been  once  before, 
and  took  a  glass  of  brandy  and  a  segar:  this  was  done  to  pass  away  the 
time  until  the  people  had  gone  to  bed.  I  went  home  a  little  after  len 
o'clock,  and  remained  around  the  barn  some  time,  and  then  went  into  the 
kitchen,  where  I  found  Mr.  Sayre  shaving.  I  pretended  to  he  frightened, 
(Imitat.  and  Secret.)  and  told  him  by  words  and  signs  that  something 
was  wrong  at  the  stable.  I  ran  out  and  stood  inside  the  stable  door  for 
some  time  with  a  spade  in  my  hands,  waiting  for  him  to  come.  At 
length  I  saw  him  coming  with  a  candle  in  his  band,  and  as  he  came  in 
the  stable  /  struck  him  £>wn  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  heady  which  killed  him  without  a  struggle.  I  gave  him  another 
blow  on  the  forehead,  to  make  sure  work  of  it,  and  then  dug  a  hole  in 
the  heap  of  manure,  dragged  him  into  it,  and  covered  him  up.  As  soon 
as  be  fell,  I  threw  the  candle  on  the  plank  near  by,  to  prevent  any  light 
shining  out  and  exposing  me.  I  then  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  decoyed 
Mrs.  Sayre  out  in  the  same  way.  She  came  out  in  a  burry,  but  without 
any  light;  and  as  soon  as  she  got  past  the  shed,  I  struck  her  with  the 
same  weapon  with  which  I  had  killed  her  husband.  It  being  dark,  the 
blow  glanced — she  screamed;  I  gave  her  another,  but  with  like  effect; 
she  screamed  a^ain  and  again,  clinging  hold-  of  me,  and  begging  for 
her  life;  and  it  was  not  until  1  gave  her  several  blows,  that  I  brought 
her  to  the  ground.  I  got  tired  of  striking  her  with  the  spade,  and  then 
I  kicked  her  on  the  head  with  my  heavy  shod  boots.  She  died  a  terrible 
death,  and  I  see  her  every  time  I  close  my  eyes  to  sleep.  When  I  found 
she  was  dead,  I  covered  her  up  in  the  same  heap  of  manure,  and  rolled 
the  plaster  over  the  blood  which  had  run  from  her  head  whilst  I  was 
murdering  ber.  I  then  went  into  the  kitchen  with  a  club  in  my  hand, 
took  a  light,  went  softly  up  stairs  to  the  garret,  where  Phebe,  the  coloured 
woman,  was  sleeping,  and  with  a  single  blow  she  passed  into  an  eternal 
sleep.  The  blood  spouted  into  my  face,  and  on  my  vest  and  hands. 
She  did  not  stir  after  I  first  struck  her.  I  then  took  the  chisels  which 
I  had  seen  the  carpenter  put  into  the  corn-stalks,  and  opened  all  the 
drawers  and  trunks  in  the  noose.  My  object  was  only  money.  (Acquisi* 
tiveness  controlling  the  other  faculties.)    The  silver  money  found  in  the 
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belt  around  me  belonged  to  Mr.  S.,  as  also  the  change  the  sheriff*  todk 
from  my  pocket,  except  a  few  shillings  left  from  the  five-franc  piece 
which  Mr.  S.  gave  me.  I  would  not  take  the  paper  money,  as  I  did  not 
know  the  value  of  it,  and  I  was  afraid  it  v>ould  lead  to  my  detection; 
nor  would  I  take  the  silver  sooons,  &c,for  the  same  reasofi,^^ 


^-.  —  -..-■  .  — -  - ^ - ■ 


[At  the  request  of  George  Combe,  Esq.,  whose  flattering  notice  of 
out  Journal  was  given  in  the  second  number,  wc  present  a  more  ex« 
tended  extract  from  the  letter  containing  it- — with  a  view  to  a  correct 
and  full  understanding  of  the  position  he  intended  to  take,  in  relation 
to  the  religious  bearings  of  our  science.  We  cordially  approve  of  the 
purpose  of  this  gentleman,  (and  elsewhere  expressed,)  echoed  in  the 
following  extract>"-to  **  write  for  the  world."  His  letter  is  dated 
Boston,  Oct.  19,  1838.— Ed.] 

"I  have  read  the  first  number  of  the  American  Phrenological  Journal 
with  great  interest.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  so  much  talent, 
zeal,  and  knowledge  devoted  to  the  cause  You  have  also  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  its  importance,  which  is  a  grand  element  in  successful  effort 
for  its  support.  I  regret  to  see  that  any  friend  of  the  cause  is  unfavour- 
able to  your  Journal,  because  you  announce  it  as  evangelical.  Far  from 
Having  any  objections  to  your  advocating  the  harmony  between  Phre- 
nology and  evangelical  Cnristianity,  or  looking  coldly  on  your  work  on 
this  account,  I  commend  you  for  it,  and  wish  you  every  success,  because 
you  pursue  a  course  which  appears  to  your  mmd  to  be  that  of  truth,  and 
which,  if  proved  to  be  the  right  path,  would  draw  over  many  excellent 
minds  to  our  cause.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  confined  myself  to 
announcing  my  entire  belief  in  the  harmony  between  the  great  practical 
doctrines  of  Cnristianity,  admitted  by  all  sects,  and  phrenology,  without 
delivering  any  opinion  concerning  its  accordance  or  discordance  with 
the  particular  doctrinal  views,  on  which  alone  Christians  differ.  I  have 
two  reasons  for  pursuing  this  course:  First — Phrenology  is  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  any  particular  opinions  of  Christian  faith,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  teach  it  to  all  sects.  I  hope  to  teach  truths  which  will 
tend  to  unite  all  sects  more  and  more.  Secondly — I  really  do  not  feel 
myself  competent  to  the  task  of  writing,  with  success,  on  the  harmony 
or  discord  between  our  science  and  particular  forms  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, as  I  have  not  that  extensive  theological  knowledge  which  I  con- 
sider indispensable  to  do  the  subject  justice. 

"All  these  things  considered,  I  would  wish  that  no  statement  might 
be  made  relative  to  my  opinions  on  the  subject,  different  from  what  I 
have  now  expressed.  If  you  have  any  wish  to  publish  this  expression  of 
my  sentiments,  you  are  welcome  to  do  so." 

*  The  whole  narrative  of  the  murder,  and  the  drcaipstances  attending  it ;  the 
plans  laid  far  escape,  and  the  means  used  to  effect  the  s^me ;  his  management 
after  detection,  in  so  accounting  for  the  facts  in  the  case,  as  to  evade  the  evidence 
against  him  at  the  time  he  was  taken  prisoner,  as  well  as  before  and  during  the 
trial ; — all  show  a  great  want  of  recuoning  intellect.  Still  he  was  artful,  crafty, 
sly,  and  deceptive;  and  was  conscious,  too,  of  possessing  such  qualities  infeelinff. 
The  coincidence  between  his  phrenological  developments  and  his  rea/ character,  in 
this  respect,  is  striking,  and  furnishes  additional  proof  in  support  of  phrenology. 
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philosophical  analysis  of  cautiousness. 

Mr.  Editor, —  '^ 

Periiaps  I  owe  you  an  afology,  ^nd  ihtwigh  yon  the  publib,  for 
commamcaiting  an  article  to  yonr  Joumd  oniso  tritfe  a  phrenological 
subject  as  that  of  the  organ  of  csfulioaemess.  Its  locati(yn  H  conspi- 
cnons,  wdl  known,  and  'firmly  estabMidl ;  and  its  fimetton  is  sup- 
posed to  be  well  nnderstood.  Still,  it 'is  belieVed  to  be  jnst  one  of 
those  strbjects  which,  though  wiell'  known  in  mass,  is  imperfectly 
defined  in  outline.  It  is  sometimes  taken  for  aR  which  goes  to  make 
up  caution  of  character,  thereby  embracing  not  only  its  own  function, 
but  much  of  comparison,  causality j  secretiveness,  and,  in  short,  that 
whole  happy  balahcb  of  organisation  which  enables  one  to  arrive  at 
truth,  and  the  safe  course  of  conduct,  as  it  were,  by  "f^rst  intultiori." 
Others,  again,  impute  to  it  the  feeling  which  we  term  fear,  which,  as 
I  apprehend,  springs  more  from  hiarvelldusniBSs  than  from  any  thing 
else.  Its  sort  of  sentimel  position  among  the  other  organs,'  bordering, 
as  it  does,  iipon  the  propensities  of  th^  lower  and  higher  sentiments, 
and  lending  its  neighbouting  did  to  all  that  is  selfish,  sublime,  ambi- 
tious, or  honest  in  the  Human  feelings,  rehders  it  a  difficult  faculty  to 
analyse..  Some  would  'almost  exdt  it  to  a  sentiment;'  others,  again, 
brand  it  as  a  low,  dastardly,  craven  feeling;  unworthy  the  man  of 
spirit  or  honour.  Some  siay  it  has  a  ncighfboui'  in  front  whose  flinc- 
tion  is  such  as  to  deprive  it  of  'half  Its  own  fehitoty  and  oversight, 
and  have  christened  it "  watchfulness. '*  'Others  have  assigned  to  a  por- 
tion of  this  organ,  the  Ideation  of  another  oi^il  Vh6se  function  fecog- 
nises  the  compound' emotion  called  the  stiblirrte^.  This  being  the  state  of 
things,  I  feel  disposed  to  run  the  liikeS*'ovet,MKnd  ehdeaVdor  to  establish 
its  true  functional  boundaries,  and  to  show  the  telative  jiosition  of  its 
kindred  faculties.    How  stands  the  ttattet,  then"? 

VOL.  I. — ^7 
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We  are  indeed  surrounded  by  dangers,  difficulties,  and  temptations 
innumerable.  Our  blessed  Saviour  taught  us  how  to  utter  the  lan- 
guage of  cautiousnesjft,  when  \ie  taught  us  to  pray  *^  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.'*  In  life  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
death.  Our  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  our  innumerable  temp- 
tations to  violate  those  laws  when  known,  the  unforeseen  clianges  in 
the  elements  and  in  qur  pw;i  systems,  ^11  render  us  liable  to  wounds^ 
bruises,  disease,  anddeathv  Ih  bumness,  and  in  our  intercourse  with 
the  world,  we  have  to  guard  against  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  times, 
cpmpetition,  misfortun<as  of  others,  the  accidents  of  fire,  and  ihe  arts 
of  iiUentional  deception  and  dishonesty.  We  have  characters  cau^ 
tiously  to  form,  and  reputations  carefuUy  to  protect.  We  must  some- 
times believe,  and  sometime^  disbeliefve ;'  and  may  be  temporally  saved 
by  the  latter,  and  eternally  rewarded  for  the  former. 

What  faculty  has  charge  over  this  department  ?  It  is  not  destruc- 
tiveness.  This  feeling  acts  but  a  second  and  subordinate  part,  and,  as 
it  were,  at  job  work  when  wanted.  Its  language  would  be— demolish, 
destroy,  annihilate.  Is  it  combativeness  I  No.  This  is  only  useful 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  works  only  under  a  master.  It 
would  oppose,  contend,  bluster,  give  battle,  and  overcome,  but  would 
spare  life  and  give  fair  play.  What  is  the  office  of  secretiveness? 
That  sly  fellow  suggests  disguise,  deception,  false  colours,  and  expe- 
diente.  This  is  not  *  cammaading  part,  nor  one  of  constant  exercise. 
What,  then,  is  the  feeling  which  is  always,  as  it  were,  needed  on 
duty,  and  calling  others  to  its  aid  at  pleasure  ?  What  but  cautious- 
ness ?  It  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  exciting  the  intellectual  faculties 
to  discover  and  provide  for  our  safety  under  all  conditions  and  circum 
stances.  The  line  of  action  it  points  out^  is,  to  learn  and  obey  the 
laws  of  health,  and  in  all  things  provide  for  our  safety :  ayoid  unne- 
cessary hazard  and  danger,  and  to  that  end  ponder  well  our  ways. 
It  is,  to  man,  a  sort  of  pilot  feeling,  taking  command  on  dangerous 
coasts— <;oasts  along  the  voyage  of  l^e.  All  the  other  feelings  there 
acknowledge  its  sway.  To  destructiveness  it  suggests  "  not  too  fast;" 
and  to  combativeness,  he  cries,  look  out  for  .wounds.  To  acquisitive- 
ness, ipake  not  haste  to  be  rich.  To  faith,  be  not  deceived-Mio  not 
magnify-^**  put  not  too  much  red  in. the  brush."  To  ideality  and 
order,  be  not  too  particular.  To  self-esteem,  and  love  of  approbation, 
remember  the  fate  of  Alexander  and  Napoleon.  It  lays  out  an*  im- 
mense work  for  intellect,  ^requiring  of  it  long,  deep,  comprehensive, 
and  minute  investigation.  >  It  takes  counsel  of  ^at  just  neighbour, 
conscientiousness,  and  asks  to  go  where  truth  directs,  regarding 
hon^sty  as  the  best  policy. 

By  this  view  of  the  function,  ,<)f*  the  feeling  of:  cautiousness,  we  see 
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in  it  a  perfect  harmony  among  the  other  feelings.  I  do  not  saytliat 
it  always  acts  so  conspicuous  a  part.  The  organ  is  usually  one  of 
the  largest,  and  its  position  is  one  indicative  of  its  leading  importance. 
It  does  not  rank  with  the  sentiments,  it  is  true,  for  there  is  no  emotion 
connected  with  its  exercise.  It  seems  more  designed  for  use  than 
pleasure — for  correctness  than  ornament.  It  does  not  always  cause 
pain  either.  When  excited  to  a  certain  extent,  like  other  feelings,  its 
exercise  produces  pleasure.  Many  boyish  sports  derive  much  of  their 
zest  from  the  agreeable  exercise  of  cautiousness,  combined  with  other 
feelings.  When  it  is  not  excited  by  outward  circumstances,  it  some- 
times becomes  morbidly  active,  and  renders  persons  miserable.  Hence 
persons  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  most  happy  when  reason" 
ably  loaded  with  care.  We  often  take  pleasure  in  providing  against 
danger.  When  going  out  in  the  cold,  we  put  on  suitable  clothing, 
and  feel  a  satisfaction  in  the  act. 

Here  I  would  repeat  that  I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  thi^ 
feeling  is  always  thus  a  leader.  Each  feeling  has  its  season  of  control 
when  other  feelings  are  either  inactive  or  obedient.  When  any  other 
feeling  takes  the  lead,  cautiousness  acts  a  second  part,  or  perhaps  not  at 
all.  We  sometimes  sail  with  no  pilot  on  board,  or  when  he  is  asleep 
in  his  berth.  By  the  way,  I  have  here  touched  upon  a  view  of  the 
faculties  which,  I  apprehend,  is  rather  new,  and  which  I  may  here- 
after elucidate  in  reference  to  other  feelings.  The  primary  and 
secondary  action  of  organs  under  different  states  of  excitement  would, 
if  explained,  show  why  man  was  this  thing  to-day,  that  to-morrow, 
and  something  else  the  next  day.  But  I  proceed  to  notice  several 
views  of  this  subject,  which  originally  led  to  the  writing  of  this  article : 
1st.  Then  I  would  suggest  that  cautiousness  has  a  pleasurable  action, 
as  truly  as  has  benevolence  or  adhesiveness.  It  was  rather  analysed 
from  its  abuse,  just  as  were  the  organs  of  acquisitiveness  and  destruc- 
tiveness — ^the  one  heing  denominated  theft,  and  the  other  murder. 

I  now  come  to  notice  the  specific  character  of  the  emotion  termed 
fear.  All  the  feelings  may  be  either  agreeably  or  disagreeably  excited 
by  their  objects.  As,  for  instance,  disrespect  and  degradation  affect 
self-esteem  unpleasantly ;  slander  and  calumny  pain  approbativeness ; 
cruelty  pains  benevolence,  &c.  All  the  selfish  part  of  our  nature  is 
alive  to  any  thing  calculated  to  injure  us.  And  injuries  often  assume 
a  complicated  form,  affecting  disagreeably  several  feelings  simul-' 
taneously.  At  such  times  marvellousness  becomes  exceedingly  active, 
increasing  the  magnitude  of  the  offending  causes,  and  giving  a  feeling 
of  the  certainty  of  their  existence.  Cautiousness  is  not  inactive  in  all 
this,  but  is  excited  by  every  circumstance  calculated  to  give  injury  to 
any  or  all  the  feelings.    Its  part,  however,  must  be  coTL«v^«te^  ^^  '^ 
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kelping  one,  and  exciting  us  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  a  safe  issue 
ont  of  our  troubles.  Now,  I  apprehend  that  what  we  term  fear  is  a 
feeling  made  ttp^ — 

1st.  Of  the  painful  exercise  of  one  or  more  of  the  feelings  as  prin* 
dpal  ingredients. 

2d.  The  sympathetic  action  o(  other  feelings  affected  but  in  a 
secondary  manner. 

3d.  Of  marveHousness  giving  an  exaggerated  and  apparently  certain 
character  to  the  exciting  causes. 

An  individual  of  predominating  cautiousness  and  marvellousness 
would  magnify  greatly  every  thing  painful  to  the  feelings,  especially 
if  of  dangeroUH  consequence,  and  would  be  habitually  in  the  exercise 
of  cautiousness.     If  courage  be  itoall,  then  the  person  would  be  more 
of  a  coward  than  any  thing  else.     We  see  by  this  that  cautiousness 
is  not  fear,  though  it  may  be  one  of  its  ingredients ;  and  its.  action  is 
manifested  least  while  the  emotions  of  fear  are  strongest.     Per&ons 
are  most  overcome  wkh  fear  en  new  and  untried  situations^  and  where 
the  danger  is  mysterious  and  of  uncertain  extent.    The  reason  for  this  1 
apprehend  to  be  that  marvellousness  then  acts  in  the  most  wild  and 
extravagant  manner.     In  the  diusk  of  evening  and  in  a  lone  place  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  presence  or  approach  of  a  robber,  from  the  rustle 
o£  a  leaf,  or  the  outline  of  an  unoffending  stone  or  stump.     He  that 
is  unused  to  the  raging  of  fine,  is,  at  the  burning  of  a  building,  so  occu- 
fMed  by  his  own  feelings,  that  he  flies  here  and  there  to  little  purpose, 
while  the  experienced  fireman,  in  the  collected  and  cautious  exercise 
of  his  faculties,  soon  extinguishes  the  flames.     The  new  recruit,  when 
'first  marching  on  the  battle  field,  is  .petrified  with  fear.  Why  ?  Because 
every  feeling  but  love  of  glory  is  painfully  excited,  and  his  marvel-  ^ 
'lonsness  makes  him  l)eliev6  that  death  is  certain.     The  experienced 
veteran  is  no  less  cautious;  but  he  has  learned  to  check  his  idle  fears. 
Dr.  Gall  was  of  opinion  that  the  emotion  of  fear  had  no  connection 
with  the  feeling  of  cautiousness.     He  assigned  £^ar  to  the  disagreeable 
■affection  of  combativeness.     If  he  had  said  that  it  had  no  apecial  or 
^leading  connection  with  cautiousness,  I  think  he  would  have  been 
correct.     The  only  connection  is  that  of  simultaneousness  of  action — 
cautiousness  being  o£ten  very  little  active.     But  to  suppose  fear  to  be 
a  disagreeable  aflection  of  combativeness  alone,  is  certainly  much  too 
limited  a  view  of  the  feeling.     I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  com- 
bativeness, when  disagreeably  afieoted,  may  contribute  something  to 
the  feeing  of  fear;  but  I  think  it  much  less  likely  to  do  so  than  most 
of  Ihe  other  feelings,  for  when  excited  by  combativeness,  we  feel 
equal  to  almost  any  danger.     Then  marvellousness  usually  magnifies 
our  own  powers,  and  diminishes  those  of  the  opposing  enemy. 
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Dr.  Spurzheim  was  of  opinion  that  fear  is  a  modified  ftfiectkm  of 
cautiousness ;  that  is,  a  filing  of  a  pecnliar  kind,  and  not  a  feeling 
of  mere  degree.  He  supposed  that  the  common  and  circumspective 
action  of  cautiuubness  re?ults  f\rom  mere  uncertain  but  apprehended 
danger ;  but  that  the  emotion  of  fear  arises  from  the  actual  presence 
of  known  danger,  or  where  the  evil  has  begun  to  happen.  He  would 
have  distinguished  them  thufe— cautiousness  when  active  would  pre- 
vent ohe  from  leaving  a  horse  in  a  street  untied ;  and  the  horse  having 
been  frightened  and  broken  away,  the  same  feeling  modified  would 
be  manifested  in  fear,  in  pursuit  of  the  horse.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  state  of  feeling  after  the  accident  is  not  only  very  diffenml 
in  degree,  but  more  complicated  and  intense.  At  one  moment,  he 
imagines  the  carriage  dashed  in  pieces ;  at  another,  that  he  has  run 
over  and  destroyed  a  woman,  or  child,  or  one  aged  and  infirm.  '  At 
the  same  time  cautiousness  would  be  active  in  the  pursuit^and  exeiting 
him  to  devise  and  execute  means  to  retake  the  animal. 

George  Combe,  Esq.,  the  third  great  light  in  the  soience-*-and  now 
in  this  cotintry-^iffens,  if  I  mistoke  not,  but  sli^dy  fn»m  the  above 
?iew  of  Dr.  Spurzheim.     He  .thinks  fbsr  ia  simply  a  higher  degree 
of  the  feeling  of  cautiousness*     He  wouid  saj»  tbat  eautiousness  would 
dictate— fasten  your  horse,  for  he  may  ran ;  and  if,  notwithstanding, 
he  should  break  away  and  take  flight*  the  same  feeling  doubly  excited 
would  say,  pursue  after  him  and  secure  himy  if  possible.     This  view 
is,  I  have  no  doubt,  correct  as  far  as  it  goes..    But,  in  the  first  instance, 
cautiousness,  cool  and  collected,  is  the  only  active  impulse.     In  the 
second,  though  doubled  in  intensity,  it  is  but  one  of  several  feelmgs, 
and  much  less  conspicuous  than  marvellousness,  or  perhaps  several 
other  feelings.     The  above  views  of  mine  I  would  submit  with  great 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  those  whose  powers  of  analysis  and  com- 
prehension are  greater  than  my  own,  having  no  object  but  to  arrive 
at  truth.     The  writer's  views  are  not  new  to  himself.     He  prepared 
an  article  on  the  subject,  for  publication,  in  1833.     At  that  time 
he  made  many  observations  upon  organisations,  which  seemed  to 
confirm  him  in  his  views.     He  noticed  that  many  persons   most 
troubled  witli  idle  and    groundless   fears  had   small  cautiousnesa. 
He  also  noticed  all  those  troubled  with  fears  to  have  large  marvellous- 
ness, and  to  be  of  an  excitable  temperament,  and  frequently  of  weak 
nerves.     Females,  especially  delicate  and  sickly  females,  are  apt  to 
be  troubled  with  fears.     Further  observation  has  but  confirmed  all  the 
above  views.     These  views,  too,  correspond  with  comnK>h  language 
on  the  subject.     People  easily  frightened  are  said  to  have  no  nerve; 
that  is,  litti^  strength  of  nerve.     Poets  and  writers  generally  use  the 
word  fear  appropriate  for  the  above  analysis. 
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Thy»  Collins  :— 

**  Firal  fear  bis  hand»  its  skill  to  try, 
Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  laid. 
And  back  recoiPd — he  knew  not  why— 
Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made.*' 

Penions  are  said  to  tremble  in  fear.  But  we  often  speak  of  a  slow, 
steady,  firm,  amtiotis  step.  But  I  have  already  extended  this  article 
beyond  my  original  intention.  S.  J. 


ARTICLE  II 
interesting  phrenolooical  fact  from  a  correspondent. 

Mr.  Editor,— 

Supposing  that  all  facts  which  serve  to  illustrate  phrenology,  or  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  come  within  the  raiige  of  your  investiga- 
tion, I  send  you  the  following*  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what 
use  of  it  you  may  think  proper. 

On  stepping  into  the  stage  a  short  time  since,  to  ride  a  few  miles, 
as  my  eyes  almost  instinctively  glanced  round  upon  the  company,  I 
observed  on  the  forehead  of  a  gentleman  sitting  opposite,  a  depression 
amounting  almost  to  deformity  in  the  situation  where  phrenologists 
locate  the  organ  of  colour.  Having  given  some  attention  to  phren- 
ology, I  supposed,  if  the  science  were  true,  the  gentleman  must  be 
deficient  in  the  power  of  distinguishing  difference  of  colours.  I  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  what  was  the  fact.  Knowing  him  to  be  a  man 
of  liberal  education,  I  turned  the  conversation  upon  philosophical 
subjects,  and  by  degrees  approached  the  one  in  question.  Among 
other  remarks,  I  asked,  *^  Why  is  it  that  green  is  more  pleasant  to  the 
eye  than  the  other  colours  ?"  In  almost  the  first  observation  he  made, 
he  exclaimed,  <*  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  believe  females  have  a 
much  greater  power  of  distinguishing  colours  than  males*  As  for 
myself,  I  can  hardly  distinguish  one  colour  from  another.  A  short 
time  since,  while  travelling  at  the  south,  my  wife  directed,  my  attention 
to  what  she  called  a  beautiful  scarlet  coloured  bird.  I  looked,  but 
could  only  see  a  dark  brown.  And  I  have  often  found  myself  in  the 
same  predicament  respecting  colours  in  purchasing  articles  from  the 
store.  Sometimes,  having  selected  what  I  supposed  a  suitable  colour, 
I  have  found  it  entirely  different  from  what  was  wanted."  After 
these  and  other  remarks  to  show,  as  he  thought,  the  difference  of  the 
sexes  in  regard  to  the  point  in  question,  I  said  I  had  supposed  he  was 
unable  accurately  to  distinguish  tiie  difference  between  colours,  from 
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the  appearance  of  liis  forehead,  and  his  remarks  had  proved  my  con- 
clusion true.  **  Ah,"  said  he,  **I  perceive  you  are  a  believer  in  that 
mystical  scienc&«*'phrenology.  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  truth  in 
it"  1  remarked,  *'  From  the  litde  attention  I  had  given  to  the  subject 
I  could  not  but  believe  the  science  had  some  foundation  in  nature^  and. 
what  had  just  occurred  was  a  strong  additional  reason  for  the  correctr 
ness  of  my  conclusion."  *'  Ah,"  said  he,  "  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  have 
afforded  any  support  to  phrenology :  I  don*t  believe  there  is  any  truth 
in  it."  Making  some  brief  remarks  on  the  unreasonableness  of  such 
a  state  of  mind,  and  finding  myself  at  the  end  of  my  ride,  I  bade  him 
good-bye,  having  been  both  amused  and  instructed  by  this  incident  of 
our  short  acquaintance. 

Such  an  incident  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  two  or  three  respects. 
First,  it  illustrates  the  truth  of  phrenology  in  regard  to  the  location  of 
a  particular  organ.  It  is  from  extreme  cases  of  prominence  or  defi- 
ciency that  the  nature  and  situation  of  organs  is  determined.  If  all 
human  heads  had  been  evenly  developed,  phrenology  would  never 
have  been  discovered.  And  every  individual  needs  to  observe  such 
extreme  cases  as  the  one  alluded  to  in  order  to  have  the  fullest  proof 
in  support  of  the  science. 

Again,  we  see  how  phrenology  may  be  made  a  source  of  both 
amusement  and  instruction  to  the  traveller.  Although  he  has  no  right 
to  pass  the  limits  of  politeness,  (and  no  one  capable  of  doing  full 
justice  to  the  science  will  ever  do  so,)  yet  how  interesting  will  he 
often  find  it  to  study  the  character  of  his  companions,  and  thus  beguile 
the  otherwise  tedious  hours. 

We  see  further  in  what  attitude  many  place  themselves  in  regard 
to  phrenology.  They  are  determined  not  to  believe  it  true.  What  a 
want  of  candour  was  exhibited  by  the  individual  above  alluded  to ! 
How  entirely  incapable  is  a  man  in  such  a  state  of  mind  of  forming  a 
correct  opinion  respecting  any  subject  whatever!  But  such  men, 
however  sorry  they  may  be,  generally  aflford  the  most  striking  proofs 
of  the  truth  of  phrenology.  They  most  effectually  advance  tlie 
science  by  their  opposition.  If  they  would  do  the  most  injury  in 
their  power,  they  should  at  least  keep  their  heads  shielded  from  the 
view  of  others.  But  one  of  the  most  unequivocal  indications  of  a 
sound  philosophical  mind  is  to  say  nothing  upon  a  subject  upon  which 
one  knows  nothing;  at  least,  to  refrain  from  giving  a  decided  opinion 
till  he  know9  something  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. Every  one  is  not,  of  course,  bound  to  investigate  the  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  phrenology ;  but  ev^ry  one  U  bound,  if  he  would  regard 
the  principles  of  candour  and  consistency,  to  express  no  opinion  fur 
ther  than  his  investigations  have  extended. 
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Thek«  ik  cyne  othek^  point  of '<co!i6ide«atio»  to  ^habh  I  hsve  oidy  tiraa 
iiicTely  to  alliHle,' h'ot>iilg  thit  some  tdf  your  eoitedpondents  tvdll  W 
isdueed  by  my  temarkfi  h  taffe^'«i];i  th^.  giibject  ^dr*  doiiil  JusticeL 
l%e  individail  ^hose  <:lai^e(fb>Aii^  th<^  l>tti6  of  this  ooidnmuiicition,. 
inferred,  ^iri  the  fk(^'tl^t  iMf'oo'ttId  not  dtstingilxiikcolouiiBj  tkatnnen* 
in  general  were  defici^nlf  in  4kt  ^aMef  re^poc^t;  or/ratoe  hi«  \Hfe  po«^ 
sessed  diis  power  In' -^  greater  di^greo  thacn  himeelfy  he  imfened  liial 
such  a  distinction  nniformly  efxi^ted  bviireen  tlile  sexesv  And  hoir 
many  there  are  who  form  their  esthviate  of  hunain^natoTB  by  their  own 
powers  and  dispositions !  And  ifnto  what  kmentable  bhinders  and 
ridiculous  mistakes  men  are  sometimes  led  fsom  such  %  rale  of  judg^ 
ment !  I  hope  some  of  your  correspondents  will  show  the  importance 
of  phrenology  in  correctkig  false  criterions  for  estimating  human  nattnre 
and  human  conduct.     Yours»  Aw. 


i**^— **<-^«**" 


ARTICLE  ill* 

PRKBNOLOOICAL    DBVElOPMBMl^   kktf  OHARACTER'  OV  TAXBIT*  THS 

PIRATE WITH   CUTS..     . 

Phrenological  DecehpTnent»  of  T\irdp. 


1.  Amaliveness,  very  large. 

2.  Philoprogcnitiveness,  full. 

3.  Adhesiveness,  moderate.. 

4.  Inhabitiveness,  full. 

5.  Concentrativeness,  moderate. 

6.  Combativeness,  very  large. 

7.  Desirpctive&es8,  very  laige. 

8.  Alimentiveaess,  large. 

9.  Acquii^itiveness,  very  targe. 

10.  Secretivphess,  very  large. 

11.  CautiooeneSs,  full. 

12.  Approbativeness,  average. 

13.  Self-esteem,  very  large. 

14.  Firmness,  very  lArge. 

15.  CoQscieDtiousness,  small. 

16.  Hope,  moderate. 

17.  Marvellousness,  large. 

18.  Veneration,  small. 

19.  Benevolence,  average. 


20.  Constructiveness,  large: 

21.  Ideality^  average. 
22<  lip;iitation,  full., 

23.  Mirtbfuloess,  large. 

24.  Individuality,  large. 

25.  Form^  large. 

26.  Size,  very  large. 

27.  Weight,  large* 

28.  Coloiir,  fall.  •  • 
39.  Order,  large. 

30.  Calculation,  large. . 

31.  Locality,  large. 

32.  Eventuality,  full. 
W.  Time,  Otioepiaid.v 
34.  Tune,  uneer^ain^ 

35k  Language,  very  large. 

36.  Comparison,  latr^e. 

37.  Causality,  avera^ 


*  The  pftrticuldrs  concerning  the  character  of  Tardy  and  bU  aeeompiiioea,  wore 
prepared  by  a  romaaittee  of  the  Wafbington  PkrenoIogicM  Society,  ^i>  tbo  j^n 
1827,  and  published  in  the  ■  nineteenth  number  of  the  Edinbargb  Phrepologioal 
Journal.  Aa  the  fact  is  decidedly  American^  and  Tardy  was  so  Vrell  known  in 
some  of  our  principal  citica  and  states,  the  matter  catinot  fail  to-inteceat  the  refl^dm 
of  this  Journal.  This  article  in  the  Edinl^orgh.  Joarnal  occopies  tw«Dty-stx  ptigea^ 
By  selecting  the  raore  important  parts,  particularly  those  referring  to  Tar.^y.  and 
condensing  the  remainder,  we  arc  able  to  present  the  substance  of  the  article  ia 
much  smaller  compass. 
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Measurement*  of  the  Craniu:::, 

CircQmference  of  the  bea^  aroond  Pbiloprogenitiveiiiess, 

Secreliveness,  and  Btoottrafitv',     -        -        -       -        -  22.5  inches. 

From  Occip.  Spine  to  rndividuality,  -       -        -,      •»        -  7.2  '• 

«  "         "      to  Ear, 4.5  " 

From  Ear  to  Individuality, 4.3  " 

"        "   to  Firmness, 5.8  " 

From  Destructhreness  to  Destructiveness,  -       -       •       -  6.2  ^^ 

"     Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness,  -       -       -       -       *-  5.2  " 

"     Ideality  to  Ideality,  - 5  " 

The  annexed  cuts  preset  eoneet  views  of  the  oiutlines  of  Tardy's 
head.  They  were  dnwn  by  a  skilful  artist  from  a  cast  now  before 
us,  which  was  taken  from  the  real  skull.  Dr.  J.  Everett,  surgeon 
of  the  U.  S.  army,  being  stationed  in  the-  year  1827  at  fortress  Monroe, 
obtained  the  skuU  of  Tardy  soon  after  his  death,  and  presented  it  to 
the  Washington  Phrenological  Society.  This  oaat  w«fl  taken  from 
the  skull  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  that  society. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  minnte  analysis  of  his  phrenological  cha- 
racter, but  simply  present  sotne  gaamait  remarks  to  show  the  striking 
coincidences  between  his  phrenological  and  his  real  character. 

The  head  is  large,  considerably  above  the  average  size.  The  great 
mass  of  the  brain  is  located  in  the  lower  and  posterior  portions  of  the 
head.-  The  anterior  lobe,  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  is  small 
in  proportion  to  the  other  lobes,  and  the  coronal  portion  is  very  defi- 
cient. The  great  breadth  of  the  head,  as  indicated  by  the  swelling 
appearance  in  the  cuts  above  the  ears,  shows  the  immense  development 
.  of  the  selfish  organs.  All  our  readers  will  perceive,  by  referring  to 
the  cuts,  how  broad  is  the  head — how  flat  the  upper  portion — ^how 
retreating  the  forehead,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  brain  is 
located  in  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  head.  The  selfish  propen- 
sities are  very  strongly  developed — the  moral  sentiments  are  generally 
deficient,  and  the  intellectual  faculties  are  only  fairly  developed. 
According  to  the  principles  of  phrenology,  then,  what  will  be  tlie 
character  of  such  a  man,  especially  if  he  is  placed  in  circumstances 
which  appeal  chiefly  to  the  animal  feelings  7  What  faculties,  or  class 
of  faculties,  will  predominate  in  his  character?  Surely,  it  will  not 
be  the  moral  sentiments,  for  they  are,  as  a  class,  very  deficient;  neither 
•^ill  it  be  the  intellect,  for  that  is  only  fairly  developed ;  and,  since  the 
moral  sentiments,  on  account  of  their  deficiency,  will  exercise  scarcely 
any  influence  over  the  intellect,  consequently,  both  the  moral  and 

*  The  developments  (see  preceding  page)  and  measurements  are  given  in  the 
Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal.  We  have,  by  the  aid  of  a  cast  before  us,  so 
altered  the  phraseology  there  employed,  as  to  adapt  the  relative  size  of  tbe  develop- 
fneou  to  our  scale,  from  one  to  seven,    Tbe  measurementfl  remain  tbe  mine; 
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iidelUrtual  nature  of  the  man  will  be  in  subjection  to  the  animal. 
What  faculties,  then,  of  ihejvelingt  will  predominale  ?  viz.  Combative- 
ness,  DeBtructivenesH,  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  Self-esteem,  and 
Firmness — these  will  constitute  the  leading  elements  in  his  character. 
There  will  be  scarcely  any  traces  of  morality  or  religion  manifested 
in  his  character,  and  intellect  will  be  used  principally  to  gratify  the 
teljith  feelings.  From  Uie  large  size  of  the  head,  and  the  "  very 
large"  development*  of  Combative neas  and  Destrucliveness,  giving 
efficiency  and  force  of  character,  and  "  very  large"  Self-esteem,  giving 
self-confidence  and  love  of  power,  we  infer,  that  he  would  gain  con- 
siderable influence  among  his  associates — would  be  disposed  to  take 
the  lead — lay  plans,  and  direct  others  in  executing  them — but  would 
be  always  careful  to  stand  at  the  helm  himself.  Combativeness,  self- 
esteem,  and  firmness,  all  "  very  large,"  would  render  him  very  per- 
severing in  all  his  plans,  and  confident  in  his  own  resources,  and 
unyielding  in  case  of  opposition.  Destructiveness  and  Secretivenees 
"  very  large,"  would  render  him  cniel  and  vindictive,  artful  and  cun- 
ning, in  the  highest  degree,  Secretiveness  and  Self-esteem,  "  very 
large,"  combined  with  Imitation  "full,"  would  enable  him  to  assume 
different  characters,  and  make  things  appear  to  the  best  advantage  for 
effecting  his  purposes.  He  would  have  little  real  disinlerestedDese, 
though  at  tinies  he  might  manifest  some  generoeity,  yet  even  then  his 
motives  would  be  telfisk.  He  would  have  few  conscieutious  scruples, 
and  little  regard  to  the  principles  of  morality,  and  the  duties  enjoined 
by  religion.     Self-esteem,  "  very  large,"  would  create   some  lelT- . 
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respMt  and  regard  to  character  while  he  was  in  prosperous  circam- 
stances ;  but,  when  the  reveraea  of  fortune  should  overtake  nim,  the 
lower  animal  feelings  would  gradually  gain  the  ascendency,  and, 
finally,  a  complete  control ;  he  dien  would  become  reckless  of  con- 
sequeocea,  and  regardless  of  public  opinion.  No  plan  would  be  too 
bold  and  daring  for  him  to  devise ;  no  crime  too  dark  and  atrocious  to 
perpetrate.  Acquisitiveness,  "  very  large,"  would  render  him  quite 
avaricious ;  but,  combined  with  Self-esteem,  "  very  large,"  both  would 
dispose  him  to  make  money  on  a  large  scale ;  and,  his  moral  sentiments 
being  very  deficient,  he  would  be  inclined  to  get  money,  without  reg^ 
to  die  means  or  consequences,  so  far  as  others  were  concerned.  Those 
organs  which  give  attachment  to  family,  children,  friends,  and  society 
generally,  are,  as  a  class,  only  moderately  developed.  Consequently, 
he  would  form  few  attachments  and  acquaintances,  from  pure  love,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  domestic  feelings.  True,  he  might  be  quite 
ao^al,  apparently  friendly,  and  rally  around  him  many  associates,  bat 
it  would  all  be  for  selfish  ends.  All  that  is  purely  social  andfricndfy-^ 
all  that  is  ncAle  and  eleoaUd—dl  that  is  moral  and  benenolent  in  man's 
nature,  would  be  controlled  by  supreme  selfishness  in  Tardy's  cha- 
racter. We  can  scarcely  deduce,  from  his  developments,  a  single 
redeeming  trait.  Such  phrenological  data  compel  us  to  draw  a  picture 
as  dark  as  the  task  is  unpleasant.  We  will  omit  any  farther  analysis. 
Our  readers,  if  disposed,  can  make  the  application  from  the  data 
already  given,  to  the  following  facts  in  the  history  of  Tardy,  which 
were  oollecled  and  reported  by  a  committee  of  the  ^  w\iva^Ti'¥\aKnL 
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ological  Society,  of  whicli  eonstlttee  J.  A.  Brereton,  M.  D.,  sargeon 
in  the'  U.  S.  navy,  was  chairman  :-^ 

ALEXANDER  TA^DT, 

The  master  spirit,  which  instigated  the  followiD^  atrocities,  was  a 
native  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  accompanied  bis  ftther  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  sousht  refug0*  after  the  revolution  oT that  island. 
The  father  of  Alexander  had  several  children,  some  of  whom  are  still 
residing  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  are  useful  and  res- 
pectable citizens.    Alexander  was  the  eldest  son,  and  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  for  a  long  time  respectable 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.    He  was,  however,  of  a  restless 
disposition,  and  from  want  of  attention  failed  in  business.    This  occur- 
rence gave  a  different  direction  to  his  pursuits;  for,  disgusted  with  Phila- 
delphia, which  had  witnessed  his  prosperity,  he  resolved  to  abandon  it 
and  go  to  sea ;  and  through  the  influence  of  some  friends,  Captain  Smith, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Congress  frigate,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
appoint  him  his  steward.    How  lon^  he  served  in  this  capacity  is  not 
known.    In  I8t3,  he^ccompanied  the  fVigate  to  Portsmouth,  where  he 
was  discharged.    It  was  supposed  that  he  had  poisoned  Captain  Smith, 
but  without  foundation,  as  the  physician  who  attended  him  in  his  last 
illness  has  declared  that  he  died  of  a  pulmonary  complaint.     From 
Portsmouth,  Tardy  went  to  Boston,  where  he  remamed  in  the  service  of 
a  German  dentist,  from  whom  he  received  some  instruction  in  his  art. 
Tardy,  however,  nad  acquired  a  taste  for  dissipation,  and  to  furnish  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  inclinations  he  had  recourse  to  his  neighbours' 
pockets.    Being  detected  in  stewing  the  pocket-book  of  a  Captain  Balch 
at  Colonel  Wilde's  stage-office  in  Boston,  he  was  rewarded  by  three 
years'  confinement  in  the  state-prison.    When  released  from  his  impri- 
sonment, he  seemed  to  be  possessed  with  the  most  invincible  hatred 
against  the  Americans;  and  revenge  was  the  glowing  passion  of  his  soul, 
which  absorbed  every  other:  even  avarice  was. made  subservient  to  this 
first  and  most  cherished  passion;  and  he  afterwards  executed  many  a 
deed  of  the  darkest  villany  from  no  other  assignable  motive  than  revenge. 
From  Boston  he  found  his  way  to  New  York,  where  he  took  passage  in 
a  schooner  commanded  by  Captain  Latham,  for  Charleston^  and,  aftei  • 
poisoning  the  passengers,  had  the  audacity  to  charge  the  cook,  who  was 
a  black  man,  and  had  always  previous  to  thai  period  sustained  a  good 
character,  with  the  commi^Siion  of  th^  crime.    Upon  this  charge  the  cook 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  at  Charleston,  although  he  declared 
that  he  was  innocent  until  the  last.    Tardy  remained  at  Charleston, 
where  he  had  sufficient  address  to  obtain  employment ;  but  his  irregulari- 
ties soon  alienated  the.  friends  he  had  made,  and,  having  contracted 
debts,  which  he  was  unable  and  unwilling  to  pay,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  decamp,  and  took  passage  for  Boston.    There,  however,  he  was  soon 
recognisea,  and  chose  to  retreat.    He  took  passage  in  the  packet  schooner 
Regulator,  commanded  by  Captain  P.  Norton,  for  Philadelphia,  under 
the  name  of  Dr.  Tardy.    Here  he  again  resorted  to  poison.    One  evening 
after  supper  every  one  in  the  cabin  was  taken  sicx  except  Tardy,  who 
acted  as  physician,  and  declared,  that,  from  the  symptoms,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  they  had  taken  poison.     The  passengers,  who  regarded  the 
presence  of  Tardy  as  es^tremely  fortunate,  freely  took  the  medicines 
which  he  administered,  and  all  of  them  recovered  except  a  German  pas- 
senger, who  died,  and  was  committed  to. the  deep.     On  the  following 
morning  Tardy  detected  arsenic  among  the  sugar,  which  he  had  abstained 
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from  using  during  the  voyage^  asd  suggested  his  suspicions  of  the 
Reward,  (a  black  ntan.) 

A  strict  examination  into  all  the  circumstances  was  had  at  Philadel- 
phia, Vhere,  from  the  tcstjinony  of  the  captain  and  the  consignees,  in 
Illation  to  the  good  charaoter  of  the  steward,  his  guilt  was  doubted,  and 
be  was  permitted  to  remain  M  liberty.    Tardy,  however,  persisted  in 
declaring  him  guilty,  and  evinced  such  anxiety  to  have  him  convicted, 
that  he  became  suspected.     These  suspicions  were  augmented  by  his 
deiAandlDg  the  property  of  the  G^nnAaTi  passenger,  under  pretence  of  a 
verbal  promise  from  him  to  that  effect,  in  consideration  of  his  services  as 
physician  during  bis  last  illness.     The  consignees  refused  peremptorily 
to  give  up  the  property  to  Tardy, "and  set  a  spy  over  him,  who  ascertained 
tfonit  he  ^ayed^tft  one  night  at  the  Ciry  Hotel, :and  then  removed  to  an 
obscure  residence.     There  he  tplanned  another  piracy,  to  be  executed  on 
board  one  of  the  Richmond  jpnckets;  but,  having  been  betrayred  by  one 
of  bis  expected  accomplices,  Jie  was  charged  with  having  poisoned  the 
passengers  of  the  Regulator,  and  was  condemned  to  seven  years'  hard 
labour  in  the  Walnut  Street  prison.    There  he  was  found  very  intraot- 
able,  and  boasted  frequently  of  having  committed  oaore  murders  than  any 
convict  in  the  penitentiary,  and  threatened  amply  to  revenge  himself 
when  released.    After  his  discharge,  he  took  passage  in  the  brig  Francis 
for  Savannah;  but,  being  recc^nised  as  he  was  about  to  embark,  he  and 
his  baggage  were  put  ashore  without  much  ceremony.     Afterwards 
Tardy  found  his  way  to  Charleston,  where  he  made  an  attempt  to  run 
oif  with  a  pilot-boat,  but  was  detected,  brought  back,  and  notwithstanding 
the  Mayor  oC  Charleston  was  apprised  of  his  character  and  former  crimes, 
Tardy  found  means  to  escape  and  makehis  way  to  Havana.    Tardy  was 
a  man  of  small  stature,  rather  delicately  formed,  his  complexion  was 
dark,  and  his  countenance,  which  at  first  seemed  destitute  of  expression, 
became  animated  when  engaged  in  conversation,  and  he  seemed  to  pos- 
sess extraordinary  command  over  the  muscles  of  the  face.    He  never 
laughed,  though  a  smile  was  occasionally  playing  about  his  lips.    He 
usually  spoke  m  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  articulated  with  great  distinct- 
ness.   He  represented  himself  as  fifty-rseven  years  of  age,  had  grey  hair, 
and  after  his  death  it  was  discovered  that  he  wore  a  set  of  artificial  teeth. 
He  possessed  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  bis  resources,  and  viewed 
mankind  with  the  utmost  contempt;  bis  address  is  said  to  have  been 
consummate,  and   he  frequently   boasted  of  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  his  power  to  sway  the  mind,  and  mould  it  to  his  purposes. 

This  gifted  villain  spoke  several  languages,  and  never  hesitated  for  a 
moment  to  perpetrate  a  crime,  even  where  there  -was  danger  of  being 
detected.  In  his  creed  he  seemed  to  have  proscribed  all  noankind,  and 
was  never  more  in  his  element  than  when  committing  the  most  revolting 
crimes.  Perjury,  poison,  and  poniards,  were  instruments  always  at  hand, 
and  he  wielded  all  with  equal  dexterity.  Prompt  to  execute  whatever  a 
vicious  fancy  suggested  as  practicable,  he  never  stopped  long  to  consider 
of  the  means;  whatever  was  certain  of  producing  the  desired  effect  was 
chosen  in  preference,  even  though  attended  with  the  greatest  danger  to 
hifnself.  That  he  displayed  considerable  tact  in  selecting  his  accom- 
plices, is  evinced  by  the  horrid  transactions  in  the  Crawford;  and  he 
maintained  his  ascendency  over  them  by  his  fertility  in  devising  expe- 
dients to  accomplish  his  atrocities,  and  his  total  disregard  of  danger  in 
carrying  them  into  execution. 

Tardy,  in  his  deportment,  was  harsh,  uncouth,  and  awkward;  this  was 
the  more  remarkable  from  his  being  a  Frenchman:  he  was  quarrelsome 
—often  wrangling  with  his  equals,  but  more  particularly  with  lvv&  vvife 
riors,  to  whom  he  was  overbearing  and  extremely  seyeie. 
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We  will  now  present  a  brief  history  of  Tardy's  visit  to  Havana, 
and  the  agency  he  had  in  committing  the  murders  on  board  the  brig 
Crawford.  Tardy  arrived  in  Havana  in  the  month  of  January,  1827. 
He  followed  the  business  of  a  dentist,  ^ough  he  met  with  little 
encouragement  in  that  profession.  He  spent  moist  of  his  time  at 
coffee-houses,  low  shops,  and  places  of  games,  amusements,  ^. 
The  influence  of  such  places  and  the  company  that  visit  them,  w 
calculated  to  call  into  exercise  principally  the  lower  animal  feelings. 
Still,  Tardy  had  other  objects  in  view,  besides  the  immediate  gratifica- 
tion of  such  feelings.   Among  the  persons  who  resorted  to  those  places, 

**  Tardy  bad  observed  one,  whose  manners  seemed  superior  to  those 
with  whom  he  associated,  but  wbose  reckless  conduct  proved  him  a  man 
of  desperate  fortunes.  This  man,  as  Tardy  ascertained  upon  inquiry, 
had  come  to  Havana  some  years  previous,  and  had  been  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business,  which  his  irregular  habits  had  soon  compelled  him  to 
abandon;  that  thereupon  he  had  gone  to  another  part  of  the  island, 
whence  he  had  returned  from  time  to  time  provided  with  money,  which 
no  one  knew  how  he  had  acquired ;  but,  from  bis  conversation,  it  was 
supposed  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  desperate  enterprises,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  he  had  herded  with  some  of  the  numerous  gangs 
of  pirates  which  frequent  the  bays  and  inlets  that  every  where  indent  the 
coast  of  the  island.  This  w-as  precisely  such  a  man  as  Tardy  wanted, 
and,  as  there  exists  a  sort  of  freemasonry  among  kindred  spirits,  Felix 
soon  became  the  inseparable  companion  of  Tardy,  and,  in  the  frequent 
conferences  which  they  had,  the  plan  was  laid,  which  they  subsequently 
carried  into  execution.  Tardy  recounted  so  much  of  his  own  history,  as 
he  thought  sufficient  to  inspire  his  companion  with  confidence  in  the 
success  of  the  plan  which  he  proposed,  and  told  him  that  the  Americans, 
against  whom  he  had  conceived  the  bitterest  hatred  on  account  of  some 
fancied  injuries,  and  the  imprisonment  he  had  suffered  in  the  United 
States  for  his  crimes,  could  easily  be  surprised,  and  that  an  American 
vessel  might  be  taken  possession  of  by  poisoning  the  crew,  as  he  had 
done  on  former  occasions :  that  it  would  be  necessary  lo  procure  one  oi 
two  trusty  fellows,  on  whose  courage  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  poniard 
they  could  rely  in  case  of  need." 

Felix  obtained,  as  an  associate,  one  by  the  name  of  Pepe,  '*  who 
had  early  distinguished  himself  by  deeds  of  daring  courage,  and  was 
well  known  among  the  bravos."  The  plan  of  Tardy  was,  that  they 
should  take  passage  on  board  some  vessel,  and,  afler  getting  out  at 
sea,  kill  the  officers,  take  command  and  possess  themselves  of  the 
vessel  and  its  cargo ;  then  make  great  profits  by  engaging  in  the  slave 
trade,  piracy,  or  by  some  other  means.  Being  unsuccessful  in  finding 
a  suitable  vessel  at  Havana,  they  went  to  Matanzas,  where  Tardy 
began  to  carry  his  plans  into  execution.  The  brig  Crawford  was 
selected  as  being  most  suitable  for  his  purposes.  This  vessel  was 
built  at  Troy,  Massachusetts — ^had  sailed,  April  1827,  from  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  to  Matanzas,  and  was  bound  from  that  port  to 
New  York.  Tardy,  by  his  age,  manners,  intelligence,  and  profession 
as  a  doctor,  easily  secured  the  confidence  of  its  master,  Capt.  Bright- 
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man,  who  unfortunately  happened  to  be  indisposed  at  that  time,  and 
thought  he  might  need  the  services  of  a  physician  on  board.  Tardy, 
Felix,  and  Pepe  accordingly  took  passage  as  cabin  passengers,  and 
a  Spaniard  by  the  name  of  Courro,  as  Tardy's  servant.  The  Craw- 
ford sailed  from  Matanzas  on  the  28th  of  May,  manned  by  the  follow- 
ing persons,  viz.  Henry  Brightman,  captain,  Edmund  Dobson,  mate, 
Joseph  Dolliver,  Oliver  Potter,  Asa  Bicknell,  Nathaniel  P.  Deane, 
seamen,  and  Stephen  Gibbs,  a  coloured  person,  who  was  the  cook,  and 
one  or  two  more  whose  names  are  not  mentioned.  Mr.  Norman  Robin- 
soU)  who  owned  part  of  the  cargo,  sailed  also  in  the  same  vessel. 

We  will  now  quote  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Dobson,  the  mate,  con- 
cerning the  murders  committed  on  board  the  vessel.  He  gave  this 
testimony,  as  a  witness  in  court,  before  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  16th  July,  1827,  and  it  was  reported  at  the  time 
by  a  member  of  the  bar. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May,  the  wind  being  light,  and  the 
weather  fair,  the  witness  sat  down  to  breakfast  on.  deck  with  Tardy  and 
the  other  cabin  passengjers.  Captain  Brightman  was  indisposed  and  con- 
fined to  his  birth.  During  breakfast  Tardy  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
and  helped  the  witness  to  bacon,  fried  eggs,  and  a  bowl  of  chocolate ;  in 
handing  the  latter  to  the  witness  a  portion  of  it  was  spilt,  which  Tardy, 
with  officious  politeness,  insisted  on  replenishing,  and  was  permitted  to 
do,  the  act  at  the  time  bein^  regarded  as  a  civility,  and  exciting  do  sus- 
picion. After  breakfast,  witness  descended  into  the  cabin  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  some  repose,  as  the  sickness  of  the  captain  had  compelled  him 
to  spend  the  preceding  night  on  deck.  He  had  hardly  reclined  on  his  bed 
for  this  purpose,  when  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  headach,  throbbing 
about  the  temples,  and  sickness  of  stomach. — Unable  to  account  for  this 
sudden  indisposition,  he  sent  for  Tardy,  who,  having  felt  his  pulse,  and 
inquired  into  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  declared  that  he  had  bile  on 
the  stomach,  and  recommended  an  emetic. 

At  12  o'clock,  the  same  evening^,  when  it  was  his  dutv  to  take  charge 
of  the  watch  on  deck,  he  was  called  up ;  but  the  night  being  calm,  and 
the  vessel  making  but  little  way  through  the  water,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  turn  out.  Dolliver,  who  had  at  this  time  taken  the  helm, 
was  directed  to  wake  him  should  a  breeze  spring  ap,  or  any  thing  occur 
which  would  make  it  necessary  to  change  the  course  of  the  vessel ;  and 
thereupon,  having  adjusted  his  mattress  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
quarter-deck,  between  the  hen-coop  and  a  water-cask,  he  fell  asleep.  His 
sleep  had  continued,  as  he  supposed,  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  he 
was  waked  by  dreadful  shrieks  proceeding  from  various  parts  of  the  ves- 
sel. Apprehensive  that  they  had  been  attacked  by  pirates,  as  they  were 
yet  in  the  Gulf,  he  inquired  what  was  the  matter,  started  up  and  ran  for- 
ward. At  the  forecastle  he  saw  a  man  standing,  who  held  a  knife  in  his 
hand,  which  was  raised ;  as  he  approached,  the  man  assumed  the  attitude 
of  striking,  and  on  turning  to  avoid  the  blow,  he  received  a  stab  in  the 
left  shoulder.  This  man  was  Pepe.  Hastening  across  the  deck,  he  saw 
a  man,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  the  captain,  leaning  against  the  side ; 
he  called  to  him,  but  received  no  answer.  Approaching  the  main  rigging, 
he  beheld  Potter  supporting  himself  by  the  railing,  with  his  hands  before 
his  stomach,  moaning  piteously.  As  he  recognised  the  witness,  he  in- 
aired  if  they  could  get  nothing  to  defend  themselves  VvxVv.    N^\Vii«^ 
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seized .  a  hand8f>ike,  which  was  taken  possassion  of  by  Potter.  The  " 
then  ascended  the  maio  shrouds,  whither Dolliver  had  already  retreated; 
aod  as  the  witDess  was  going  aloft,  the  blood  of  his  fellow-sufferers, 
which  deBcended  in  a  shower  upon  his  head,  inspired  him  with  such 
horror  that  he  was  almost  inciipahle  of  adraaciog.  -On  teachiitg  the 
cross-trees,  PoUer  fainted,  and  woold  have  fallen  had  it  Hot  been  pre- 
vented by  the  exertions  of  himself  and  Dolliver,  who  was  also  badly 
wounded,  and  declared,  when  mailed  upon  to  assist  Potter,  that  he  was 
hardly  able  to  support  himself.  Ib  the  mean  time, Potior, .redlining  aa 
ttie  breast  of  the  witness,  recovered,  ai)d  declared  that  he  must  die,  as 
his  intestines  protruded  through  the  wound ;  seemed  much  affected,  and 
spoke  of  his  ntotfaer  ant)  sisters,  whose  fate,  wh*en  deprived  ct(  his  support, 
he  deplored.  • 

While  remaining  at  the  nast-head,  witness  heard  something  thrown 
into  the  water,  and  supposed  at  the  time  thnl  two  dead  bodies  were  thrown 
overboard.  Witness  also  heard' the  voices  of  two  men  swimming  in  the 
water,  and  recognised  tbea  to  be  Nathan  and  Mr.  Robinson.  .  Nathan^ 
approached  the  vessel,  and  entreated  that  a  barrel,  a  plank,  oar,  or, some-' 
thing  might  be  thrown  out  to  support  him,  as  he  was  ready  to  sink.  His 
entreaties,  which  were  addressed  to  the  Spaniards  in  broken  Spanish 
were  unheeded  or  answered  with  threats.  Mr.  Robinson,  who  bad  kepi 
further  off  from  ihe  vessel  than  Nathan,  now  swam  to  the  side,  and 
cddressed  himself  to  the  men  aboard.  As  he«poke  in  Spanish)  witness 
could  not  understand  what  he  said;  but,  from  hearing  the  tcrrn  barrel 
frequently  repeated^  he  supposes  that  the  import  of  his  conversation  was 
similar  to  that  which  he  had  previously  heard  from  Nathan.  At  one 
time  the  Spaniards  seemed  willing  to  grant  his  request;  but  w.hen  be 
approached,  they  seized  the  greins,  (an  instrumen't  resembling  a  har- 
poon), and  stood  prepared  to  strike  him.  As  the  night  was  calm,  (be 
sky  clear,  and  the  stars  shone  with  great  brilliancy,  the  witness  wa^  flble 
to  distinguish  conspicuous  objects  on  deck,  and  especially  the  Spaniards, 
:who  were  calling  to  each  other,  and  were  in  constant  motion.  In  the 
mean  time  the  vessel  was  carried  gently  along  by  the  Quif-stream^  and 
she  voices  of  Nathan  and  Robinson,  which  -became  fainter  and  fainter, 
diediaway.  Tardy  then  called  out  in  a  loud  voice.  "Mr.  Dobson,  where 
are  you?"  Witness  replied,  *' In  the  main  top."  Tardy  again  asked, 
"Are  you  wounded?'*  and  bfeing  answered  "Yes,"  requested  him  to 
come  down.  Witness  refused;  but,  upon  repeated  assurances  from 
Tardy,  that  if  he  came  down'his  life  should  be  spared,  he  descended,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  his  companions,  who  implored  him  as 
he  valued  his  life  to  remain  where  he  was.  When  he  reached  deck,  he 
Was  immediately  surrounded  by  three  Spaniards,  and  some  time  after- 
wards Tardy  approached  him.  Tardy  wished  to  know  who  was  at  the 
maintop,  and  having  been  told  that  Dolliver  and  Potter  were  there,  they 
were  called,  and  requested  to  come  down  separately.  At  first  they 
refused  ;l>m  finally,  upon  repeated  assumnces  from  Tardy  that  no  harm 
should  befall  them,  DoHiver  came  down ;  but  hardly  had  his  foot  touched 
deck' before  he  was  stabbed  by  Courrb,  and  pushed  overboard  by  Pe|>e. 
On  failing  into  the  water,  Dolliver  still  retained  life,  and  addressing 
himself  to  Potter,  told'him  to  die  where  he  was,  and  not  to  come  downj 
for  if  he  did  he  would  certainly  be  killed.  He  then  addressed  himself  to 
rbe  Spaniards,  and  called  them  barbarous  and  blood-thirsty  wretches, 
equally  destitute  of  coorase  and  humanity.  His  voice  was  soon  silenced 
by  the  waves.  Shortly  afterwards  Potter  fell  from  the  rigging,  and  as  he 
struck  the  ocean  in  a  heavy  manner,  and  no  struggle  was  heard,  witness 
supposed  that  he  had  either  fainted  or  was  dead.    By  this  time  day  began 
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to  ^wii,  Slid  he  saw  Pepe  and  Cowrro  come  op  deck  with  two  muskets* 
whicb  (hey  loaded  io  sight  of  the  witness,  who  helieFed  that  it  was  their 
ifltentioD  to  shoot  the  cook,  who  had  fled  to  the  foretopmast,  where  he 
had  concealed  himself  in  tne  sail.  He  saw  them  advance  to  the  fore- 
castle, and  call  up  some  oae  from  below,  whom  he  reeoffniaed  to  be  Asa 
JBiclrpeU.  This  poor  fellow  seemed  wounded,  and  writhiiu;  with  agt^ny, 
a  bandage  surrounded  his  body,  and  he  was  either  ordered  to  throw,  or* 
threw  himself  voluntarily  overboard,  and  in  the  act  of  falHnff  was  shot  at 
by  Courro,  whether  With  or  without  effect  he  eannot  tell ;  but  when  in 
the  water  Pepe  discharged  his  piece  at  hiao,  and,  from  the  shriek  which 
followed,  he  supposes  that  it  took  effect. 

£ach  Spaniard  was  armed  with  a  long  sharp-pointed  knife,  confined 
to  the  side  by  the  handkerdiief.  Their  hands  and  clothes  were  besmeared 
with  blood,  and  their  ai^peerance  hideous.  One  of  them  descended  into 
the  cabin  with  a  rope,  and,  having  fastened  it  to  somethioff,  Pepe  drew 
it  on  deck.  It  was  a  dead  body,  and  by  the  bend  of  one  or  the  legs,  h\i 
recognised  it  as  the  body  of  the  Irish  carpeoter,  who  had  broken  his  leg, 
which,  ^om  harving  been  improperlv  aet,  was  crooked.  Th^  body  was 
thrown  overboard,  and  then  the  cook  was  called.  After  repeated  assur- 
ances of  safety,  he  came  down,  and  was  ordered  to  go  to  work  and  cook 
breakfast.  The  Spaniards  having  thus  completed  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, set  up  loud  cries  of  exultation,  and,  intoaicated  with  their  su^ess, 
walked  about  the  deck,  which,  aa  well  as  the  sails  and  rigging,  was  every 
where  died  with  blood. 

Thus  were  the  Uvea  of  seven  or  eight  persona  taken  in  the  moat 
shocking  manner,  and  that,  too,  chiefly  through  the  direct  or  indirect 
agency  of  one  individual*  Tardy  now  assumed  the  command  of  (he 
▼€80el,  and  Felix  acted  aa  mate.  Mr.  Dobson  wished  them  to  sail  to 
Savannah,  Ga.,  or  Charleaton,  S.  C, ;  but  Tardy^  objected,  fully  aware 
th«i  hj0  real  character  was  too  well  known  in  those  cities  to  escape 
detection.  It  was  then  proposed  to  sail  for  Norfolk,  Va. ;  and  accord- 
ingly, on  the  12th  of  June,  they  came  to  anchor  at  Old  Poi;it  Comfort. 
Their  object  waa  to  make  some  repairs,  lay  jjx  for  provisions,  ship 
new  bands,  and  escape  without  being  detected.  But  Mr.  Dobson, 
getting  thfi  advantage  of  Tardy  in  the  use  of  the  small  boat,  came  on 
ahore,  and  immediately  diaclosed  the  whole  affair.  When  Tardy  saw 
the  murders  were  exposed,  and  be  was  likely  to  be  taken  prisoner,  * 
**  he  cut  Mm  own  throat  from  oar  to  mr*^^  Such  was  the  ^d  of  Tardy. 
Felix,  Pepe«  and  Courro  were  soon  afterwards  tried^  Gondem9ed,  and 
exacnted  at  Ilachmond»  Va. 
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*^  ASSOCIATION  07  IDEAS,"  ANALYSED,  ON  PnRENOLOGICAL  PHINCIPLXS. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  that  an  idea, 
once  entertained,  will  when  recalled  bring  in  its  train  other  ideas  with 
which  it  was  originally  connected.    This  has  been  ealled  the  Associa- 
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tion  of  Ideas,  and,  by  many  metaphysicians,  has  been  considered  a 
primitive  faculty  of  the  mind.  But  Brown  has  exploded  this  opinion, 
and  has  traced  it  to  his  principle  of  suggestion.  Whether  a  faculty 
or  not,  every  one  is  sensible  that  this  phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  the 
operations  of  his  own  mind ;  and  the  objection  is  found  not  only  in 
the  mouths  of  the  unpretending,  but  also  of  those  who  have  drank 
deep  in  the  pools  of  metaphysical  mysticism,  that  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  faculties.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
article  to  show  that  it  is  not  only  compatible  with  phrenology,  but 
entirely  inexplicable  upon  any  other  system. 

The  reader  must  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  science ;  i.  e.  that  our  knowledge  of  external  objects  and 
their  qualities  are  felt  or  perceived  by  the  perceptive  organs — ^that 
there  must  be  a  distinct  organ  for  every  separate  property  or  class  of 
ideas,  and  that  our  knowledge  is  of  course  limited  by  our  faculties. 
Thus,  we  acquire  an  idea  of  an  existence  external  to  ourselves  by  Indi- 
viduality, and  it  requires  no  long-spun  argument  to  disprove  the 
hypothesis  of  Bentley.  By  other  faculties  we  acquire  the  idea  of 
Form,  Weight,  Colour,  Number,  Tune,  et  cetera.  Eventuality  is  the 
faculty  which  takes  notice  of  events,  states  of  being,  &c.,  and  is  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  the  association  of  ideas.  It  takes  notice  not  only 
of  what  is  passing  without,  but  also  of  what  is  transpiring  within. 
The  fact  that  we  at  a  certain  time  experienced  an  emotion  is  an  event; 
the  emotion  is  felt  by  its  particular  faculty,  but  the  circumstance  of 
our  having  felt  it  is  an  event  which  Eventuality  perceives,  together 
with  any  other  events  that  may  have  coexisted.  It  performs  the  same 
functions  with  regard  to  all  other  mental  operations.  In  a  chain  of 
events,  a  great  number  of  faculties  may  be  called  into  action.  In 
observing  the  march  of  an  army,  we  may  observe  its  order— our 
faculty  of  tune  may  be  excited  by  the  music— the  'faculty  of  colour 
may  be  gratified  with  the  splendour  of  its  uniform — ^we  may  have 
selected  out  individual  officers  whose  beauty  of  form  we  may  have 
admired.  These  ideas  are  all  formed  by  the  particular  faculty,  but 
the  events  of  the  passage  of  the  army  and  of  the  action  of  these  facul- 
ties are  observed  by  Eventuality.  This  faculty  may  be  said  to  give 
us  the  feeling  of  Identity,  or  the  consciousness  that  these  faculties  all 
belong  to  the  same  individual.  We  will  now  suppose  we  wish  to 
recall  our  ideas  of  this  army.  If  the  circumstances  are  not  all  present 
to  the  mind.  Eventuality  observes  the  situation  in  which  the  individual 
is  now  placed,  or  puts  itself  into  the  attitude  of  observing  itself.  It 
then  traces  events  back  until  it  finds  itself  in  the  situation  in  which  it 
was  when  the  army  passed ;  or  if  the  event  is  recent,  and  still  fresh 
in  the  mind,  such  a  process  may  not  be  necessary.     The  recollection 
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is  perfectly  distinct  of  the  passing  of  the  army ;  and  if  all  the  other 
circumstances  had  been  observed  by  the  same  faculty,  the  recollection 
of  them  would  be  equally  distinct.  But,  although  Eventuality  may 
remember  that  the  army  was  uniformed,  it  may  not  recollect  the 
eohur ;  it  may  remember  that  it  had  music,  but  it  cannot  recall  the 
notes ;  it  may  remember  that  the  figure  of  the  general  was  noticed, 
but  the  form  is  not  now  present  to  the  mind ;  or  one  of  these  ideas 
may  be  recalled,  and  not  another.  This  is  sufficient  to  prove  the 
plurality  of  these  faculties,  and  their  different  degrees  of  strength. 

It  may  now  be  urged  that  we  have  only  accounted  for  the  "  Asso- 
ciation" of  Events,  and  that  the  connection  of  ideas  exist  between 
those  of  the  most  opposite  nature,  aud  which  of  course  must  be  excited 
in  different  organs.     This  may  be  shown  to  be  perfectly  compatible 
with  phrenological  and  physiological  principles.     The  smell  of  a  sub- 
stance which  had,  at  some  previous  time,  when  introduced  into  the 
fltomach,  produced  nausea,  will  excite  the  same  feeling ;  irritating  the 
nostrils  will  throw  the  whole  respiratory  system  into  violent  action, 
as  in  sneezing.     So  the  presence  of  an  image  of  some  external  exist- 
ence which  has  once  impressed  our  perceptive  organs,  will  call  into 
exercise  all  those  powers  by  which  its  properties  were  perceived. 
The  nearer  we  can  bring  Eventuality  into  its  original  state,  or  the 
more  accurately  we  can  remember  the  events,  the  more  likely  shall 
we  be  to  recall  the  impressions  made  upon  the  other  faculties.     If  it 
can  excite  Individuality  to  recall  some  particular  object,  this  may 
excite  some  one  of  the  faculties  which  take  notice  of  its  qualities,  and 
which  are  more  intimately  associated  with  it.     To  illustrate  our  mean- 
ing, we  will  suppose  that  Eventuality  distinctly  recollects  the  passing 
of  the  army,  and  the  event  that  the  mind  at  the  time  noticed  the  colour 
of  the  uniform,  and  now  wishes  to  recall  it.     Individuality  is  excited 
lo  recall  some  obJQct,  and  it  recollects  the  commanding  officer.     Here 
an  image  is  presented  to  the  mind,  and  the  lesser  perceptive  faculties 
aie  called  upon  to  clothe  it  with  properties.     Perhaps  the  previous 
impressions  were  so  feeble,  that  not  a  solitary  idea  of  his  size  or  form 
can  be  recalled.     But  the  memory  of  all  wiU  be  taxed.  Eventuality 
and  Individuality  assisting.     Eventuality  may  remember  that  the 
mind  was  struck  with  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  colours  of  his  dress ; 
and  this  may  call  up  in  the  organ  of  colour  the  original  impression 
of  a  red  coat  and  black  inexpressibles.     The  organ  of  colouring,  once 
upon  the  right  track,  may  with  ease  recall  all  the  other  impressions 
made  upon  it.    The  memory  of  the  object  calls  into  action  the  memory 
of  those  organs  which  were  originally  excited  by  it.    This  is  a  different 
operation  from  event  suggesting  event ;  it  is  one  organ  affording  the 
proper  stimulus  to  excite  another.  Eventuality  stimulates  Individuality ; 
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this  the  lesser  perceptive  faculties ;  and  when  ian  idea  is  excited  is 
one  of  these,  it  suggests  its  kindred  ideas.  As  fbr  insti^t^ee,  if  by  a 
process  of  this  kind  the  individtial  can  Excite  the  orgaii  df  tifriii  i6  rebsfll 
a  single  strain  of  the  music,  the  remain'der  will  fdlldw  hy  thte  law  xrf 
suggestion  or  association  exii^ting  between  iHH^  ideas  of  ihe  sMne 
faculty. 

The  influence  of  one  organ  upon  another  may  perfiaps  bfe  more 
clearly  illustrated  to  those  who  havfe  hot  meen  in  the  habit  6f  reflecting 
on  the  diiereht  nature  of  our  ideas,  by  cbnsideriifig  thfs  operation  as 
manifested  between  the  mtellectual  and  affecihe  o^gato,  When  thonJB^ht 
is  associated  with  feelings,  and  feelings  with  thought.  In  this  clkse 
different  faculties  and  different  oi^gaUS  must  be  a^dmitted.  Th^  affedwi 
faculties  are  called  into  activity  by  impressions  made  upo>il  l&e  )per- 
ceptive  organs  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  They  possesi^ 
sensation,  but  not  perception  or  memory.  An  ot)ject  of  distress  will 
stimulate  Benevolence,  and  produce  the  feeli'ng  of  pity.  The  object 
is  perceived  by  the  perceptive  faculties,  but  the  feeling  is  experienced 
by  its  appropriate  organ.  This  ot^an  beifig  unendowed  "with  percep- 
tion or  memory,  the  emotion  cannot  be  recalled  ^y  a  direct  act  of  the 
will ;  but  the  memory  of  the  o1)ject  will  recall  the  same  feeling  on  tile 
same  pirinciple  by  which  it  wad  first  excited.  The  reader  Nf^rill  per- 
ceive that  this  differs  from  meire  suggestion,  in  which  one  thoti^ht 
suggests  another,  but  that  it  is  thought  excitiiig  feefling.  The  appro- 
priate stimulus  is  presented  ^to  the  organ,  aiid  the  iliore  vivid  llie 
recollection  of  the  object  of  pity,  the  i^tronger  will  he  the  emotion. 
If  the  cause  of  distress  has  beieh  removed,  we  may  go  over  the  whole 
$cene  in  imagination,  without  calling  the  feelirig  into  acttbft.  One 
event  may  suggest  another ;  Eventuality 'may  remember  iill  the  cir 
cumstances  of  the  suffering  of  our  emotioiis,  but  the  iftind  i6  now 
undisturbed.  Eventuality  is  alone  active.  Thought  does  not  suggest 
feeling,  but  excites  the  faculty  to  slction  hy  presenting  the  proper 
stimulus.  It  is  by  this  power  of  ()re^eiiting  or  withhdldiiig  the  vitrioiiis 
subjects  which  stimulate  the  feelings  to  action,  ihat  our  pa^dns  ure 
iubject  to  the  will. 

We  may  now  be  able  to  account  for  the  phenomena  df  assbdiatioti. 
The  passage  of  the  army,  besides  employing  all 'the 'peirceptivepowfert, 
might  have  awakened  various  emotions.  We  fnay  have  glowed  with 
youthful  ardour  for  the  combat;  visions  of  glory  and  ainbitioh  'toay 
have  flitted  before  us;  our  sympathies  maiy  have  been  excited  by 
having  some  dear  friend  in  those  ranks;  ot  we  'may  have  feltihdigiiant 
that  those  arms  were  to  be  ehiployed  against  our  country.  The  fkct 
of  our  having  had  these  feelings  is  as  much  an  event  as  the  passing 
of  the  army,  or  the  fact  that  we  observed  at  the  time  that  it  had  nittrtial 
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music.  One  of  these  events  would,  at  a  future  time,  be  associated 
with  the  other  by  the  principle  of  suggestion  existing  between  the 
ideas  of  the  same  faculty ;  but  the  notes  of  the  music  will  pass  through 
the  imagination  only  by  the  faculty  of  Tune  being  excited  to  memory 
by  the  ettni  being  present  to  the  mind,  as  those  emotions  may  be 
recalled  or  not  from  the  same  cause.  The  association  may  be  as  a 
dream,  of  which  we  may  recall  the  sequence  of  eyents,  but  without 
any  distiupf  idea  of  the  actors ;  or  it  may  seem  like  a  panorama  pass- 
ing before  us — every  thing  like  life — music  beating,  colours  flying, 
offipers  riding  from  one  end  of  the  column  to  the  other,  and  pur  oiyn 
feeling  rising  and  swelling  with  the  animation  of  the  scene,  fn  th^ 
first  case  Eoentuality  is  alone  active,  event  suggesting  event ;  ia  the 
otheFt  all  the  faculties  are  equally  active,  as  in  the  original  scene  of 
which  it  is  the  tra^script. 

The  influeiice  of  the  faculties  are  mutual.  A  military  band  may 
play  in  our  presence  the  same  tune  to  which  the  army  marched. 
This  is  ^a  event  of  which  Eventuality  takes  notice,  which  would 
suggest  other  events  of  a  similar  nature,  and  may  be  thus  instrumentsd 
in  bringing  the  army  all  before  us,  partly  by  the  law  of  suggestion, 
and  partly  by  the  influence  which  one'  faculty  everts  upon  another. 
So  if  we  experience  a  peculiar  emotion,  Eventuality  observes  it,  and 
this  thought  suggests  the  thought  of  our  having  experienced  the  emo- 
tion at  soi^e  previous  time,. and  this  brings  to  mind  all  the  circum- 
stances or  events  which  attended  the  first  emotion. 

If  this  is  a  correct  description  of  the  phenomena  of  association,  it 
is  evident  that  it  i^  inexplicable  only  upon  the  supposition  of  a  plurality 
of  faculties.  But  I  would  caution  the  rjeader,  that  even  if  this  explana- 
tion shpyld  not  prove  satisfactory,  it  should  not  aflfect  his  belief  in  the 
principles  of  phrenology.  This  article  should  be  considered  only  a^ 
a  specimen  of  phrenological  speculation,  by  one  whose  opinion  is  no 
authority.  It  is  common  to  judge  of  this  science  by  the  deductions 
which  ^e  drawn  from  it.  But  these  may  be  all  false,  and  the  prin- 
c^ljBS  9till,  true.  Phrenojpgy  is  established  upon  a  more  firm  founda- 
tion j  it9  principles  have  been  derived  from  observation,  and  specula- 
tions, however  ingenious,  are  not  considered  as  proofs.  The  writer 
cannot  refer  to  authority  for  all  the  ideas  here  advanced,  although  they 
m?iy  not  be  new  to  those  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  period- 
ical literature  of  the  day.  To  Dr.  Chalmers  he  is  indebted  for  the 
connection  between  tjiought  and  feeling.  Whether  new  or  old,  he 
bejiaveifi  they  are  legitimate  conclusions  from  phrenological  principles. 
If  apy  one  can  draw  those  which  will  be  more  satisfactory,  he  will 
ehj^rfujly  abandon  his  own.  R.  P. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

LSCTURES  OF  MR.  GEORGE  COMBE,  IN  BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK,  WITH 
A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  PHRENOLOGY,  AND  ITS  PRESENT  STATE  IN  THE 
FORMER  PLACE. 

According  to  our  promise  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Journal,  "we 
propose  to  devote  several  pages  in  this  Number  to  the  lectures  of 
Mr.  Combe,  recently  delivered  in  Boston  and  New  York.  We  think 
it  due  to  Mr.  Combe — to  the  science  and  its  advocates.  We  wish 
the  public  generally  to  know  the  character  of  these  lecturfes,  and  the 
manner  of  their  reception.  We  are  confident,  too,  that  the  account 
will  be  interesting,  if  not  instructive,  to  our  readers.  There  is  another 
important  reason  why  the  particulars  on  this  subject  should  be  col- 
lected, and  recorded  in  this  Journal.  They  will  thus  be  preserved 
from  oblivion,  and  can  be  quoted  or  referred  to  hereafter,  should  it  be 
necessary.  There  are  many  facts,  either  growing  out  of  these  lec- 
tures, or  connected  with  an  account  of  them,  which  will  form  import- 
ant items  in  the  history  of  the  science  in  this  country.  These  facts 
will  also  serve  to  confirm  the  truth  of  phrenology  by  additional  evi- 
dence, as  well  as  show  the  present  state  of  the  science,  and  the  im- 
pressions produced  by  these  lectures.  We  shall  endeavour  to  present 
as  correct  and  minute  an  account  as  circumstances  will  permit,  though 
we  must  call  to  our  aid  principally  the  services  of  others. 

The  following  brief  history  of  phtenology,  and  its  present  state  in 
Boston,  together  with  the  reception  of  Mr.  Combe  and  his  lectures  in 
that  city,  have  been  furnished  us  by  a  gentleman,  upon  the  accuracy 
of  whose  statements,  and  correctness  of  judgment,  we  think  our  readers 
may  with  confidence  rely : — 

Mr.  Editor, — 

If  you  think  your  readers  would  be  interested « in  the  following 
sketch  of  the  progress  and  present  state  of  phrenology  in  Boston,  and 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Combe  was  received  in  the  so  called  "  lite- 
rary metropolis"  of  the  United  States,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  it  in 
the  Phrenological  Journal. 

Very  little  was  said  or  done  respecting  phrenology,  in  Boston, 
previous  to  the  visit  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  1832.  In  fact,  I  believe 
birt  two  societies  had  at  that  time  been  formed  in  the  United  States — 
one  at  Washington  and  one  at  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  the  first  individual  who  had,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
attempted  to  lecture  on  the  subject  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Phrenology 
was  then  a  new  subject  in  the  United  States ;  and,  so  far  as  it  had 
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become  known,  it  was  yerjr  imperfectly  understood*  Most  of  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject  had  come  lo  us  through  the  channel  of 
foreign  Reviews,  which  had  generally  expressed  themselves  in  terms 
of  the  most  bitter  hostility  to  the  new  science ;  so  that  most  of  those 
who  had  heard  of  phrenology,  regarded  the  very  name  of  the  science 
merely  to  another  name  for  quackery  and  delusion.  ^'Its  friends 
were  regarded  as  fanciful  theorists ;  and  the  conductors  of  periodicals, 
from  the  four  and  sixpenny  print  to  the  dignified  Review,  considered 
all  articles  in  its  favour  inadmissible,  and  never  made  allusions  to  its 
pretensions,  without  a  sneer  or  a  joke  of  foreign  fabrication."* 

Such  beii^g  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  was  fortunate  for  the 
science  that  Dr.  Spurzheim  resolved  to  visit  America.  Nothing  but 
the  influence  of  such  a  mind  and  such  a  reputation  as  he  possessed, 
it  seemed,  could  correct  the  prejudices  and  false  impressions  wliich 
appeared  to  be  so  deeply  rooted  among  us. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  visiting  this  country  was  twofold — 
1st.  To  study  the  genius  and  character  of  our  nation ;  and,  2dly.  To 
propagate  the  doctrines  of  phrenology.  He  sailed  from  Havre  on  the 
20th  of  June,  and  landed  at  New  York  on  the  4th  of  August,  1832. 
He  arrived  at  Boston  August  20th,  '*  and,  on  the  17th  of  September, 
commenced  a  course  of  eighteen  lectures  on  his  favourite  science,  at 
the  Athenceum  Hall,  and  soon  after  another  course  at  the  University, 
Cambridge.  These  lectures  .occupied  six  evenings  in  the  wejek.  He 
delivered,  besides,  in  the  aften^on  of  every  other  day,  a  course  of  five 
lectures  before  the  medical  fa(^ltyv  and  other  professional  gentlemen 
of  Boston,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain.  His  lectures,  both  at  Boston 
and  the  University,  excited  great  interest.  They  attracted  alike  the 
fashionable  and  the  learned,  the  gay  and  the  grave,  the  aged  and  the 
young,  the  sceptic  and  the  Christian.  Our  most  eminent  as  well  as 
most  humble  citizens  were  early  at  the  Hall  to  secure  eligible  seats ; 
and  they  were  alike  profoundly  silent  and  attentive  to  the  eloquence 
and  philosophy  of  the  lecturer.  Whether  conviction  or  doubt  followed 
his  words  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  all  uniformly  yielded  to  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  admiration."* 

Such  was  the  reception  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  as  he  commenced  his 
labours  in  Boston. 

His  lectures  in  the  city  were  generally  one  hour  and  a  half  in 
length,  and,  at  the  University,  two  hours.  And  he  often  remained 
at  the  close  of  his  exercises,  to  answer  such  questions  as  his  auditors 
might  feel  disposed  to  ask.  His  time  was  in  constant  demand.  Almost 
every  hour  in  the  day  was  literally  occupied  in  receiving  or  making 

*  Memoir  of  Spurzheim,  by  Mr.  Capufio. 
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caJls,  end  visiting  tiM  public  iii0muti(ui8  ia  the  city.  It  is  not  strange 
that  even  his  robust  constitution  should  sink  under  su6h  sa  amount 
of  labour.  He  soon  perceived  that  he  had  taken  too  much  upon  him- 
self at  once ;  bat  he  was  reluctant  to  disappoint  the  publip  in  reference 
to  the  engagements  which  he  had  made.  He  had  determined,  after 
completing  his  first  course,  to  take  time  for  rest,  or,  at  least,  lessen 
tile  amount  of  his  labours.  But  in  these  calculations  he  was  disap- 
pointed. At  the  close  of  the  last  lecture  but  one  of  the  course,  he 
retamed  to  his  lodgings  never  more  to  leave  them.  His  fever  had 
.  now  become  firmly  seated  upon  him.  He  lingered  for  about  two 
weeks,  and  died  on  the  10th  of  November. 

Such  were  the  labours  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  Boston.  Yet,  short 
as  they  were^  they  gave  an  impulse  to  the  science,  the  influence  of 
which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  operate. 

On  the  31st  of  December  following,  ^  society  was  formed,  which 
soon  embraced  on  its  list  of  members  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
names.  Of  these,  about  twenty-five  were  from  the  profession  of 
medicine,  ten  or  twelve  from  that  of  law,  nine  were  clergymen ;  the 
others  were  among  the  most  respectable  of  the  classes-^teachers, 
merchants,  and  mechanics. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  society  to  hold  its  meetings  once  in 
two  weeks.     Since  its  formation  some  changes  have  taken  pLsce. 
Some  have  left,  &c,,  others  have  joined.     At  the  commencement  af 
1835,  the  number  of  members  was  greater  than  at  the  formation  of 
the  society.     I  have  not  the  means  at  hand,  of  knowing  the  precise 
number  at  present.     Yet  I  have  no  reason  to  think  it  has  been  dimi- 
nisl\ed.     The  operations  of  the  society  have  been  characterised  by 
regularity  and  efficiency.     As  much  so,  at  least,  as  could  be  expected 
from  men  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  their  professions.    On  look- 
ing over  a  retrospective  account  of  their  proceedings  for  a  single  year, 
I  have  been  surprised  at  the  number  of  interesting  written  documents 
presented.     I  say  interesting,  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects, 
and  the  quality  of  those  which  I  have  heard  myself. 

Among  the  presidents  of  the  society,  I  find  the  names  of  Dr.  ' 
Barber,  formeiiy  teacher  of  elocution  in  Harvard  University,  Rev. 
John  Pierpont,  WiUiam  B.  Fowle,  teacher  of  the  Monitorial  School, 
S.  G.  Howe,  M.  D.,  superintendent  of  the  Asylum  &>r  the  Blind. 

The  society  have  a  valuable  collection  o(  casts,  busts,  &c.  amount- 
ing to  nearly  five  hundred,  with  a  small  library. 

Although  less  has  been  said  of  late,  in  Boston,  with  roference  to  the 
society  or  phrenology  in  general,  than  at  first,  yet  the  number  of 
intelligent  thorough-going  phrenologists  have  been  constantly  increas- 
ing.    I  am  personally  acquainted  with  mediciil  gentlemen,  of  high 


fttaoduig  in  their  prafeMian,  who,  although  they  are  oot  at  present 
personally  connected  with  the  society,  am  stUl  pursuing  their  phreno- 
logical investigations  with  seal  and  suci^ess.   A  gentleman  upon  whose 
judgment  I  have  the  best  reason  for  relying,  recently  remarked  to  me 
that  iiill  one-half  of  the  medics)  profession  in  Boston,  whether  we 
regard  number  or  talent,  are  decidedly  favourable  to  phrenology,  and 
some  of  the  first  c^  the  profession  are  its  open  and  firmest  advocates* 
Thus  much  for  the  general  stute  of  the  science,  when  Mr.  Combe 
arrived  here.    His  objedt  in  coming  to  this  country,  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  SpuRiheim.    He  commenced  his  lectures  on  the  10th 
of  October.    His  course  consisted  of  sixt^^n  lectures.    His  audience 
at  first  numbered  about  two  hundred  ^d  fifty.     This  number  may 
appear  small  for  such  a  city  as  Bpston,  which  is  regarded  as  the  very 
fountain  head  of  the  scien^  in  the  United  Slates.    Several  circum- 
etancea  combined  to  produce  this  result.     The  first  evenings  of  his 
lectures  were  peculiarly  unpleasant    Mr.  Buckin^^iam*  a  very  popular 
lecturer,  had  commenced  his  course  a  week  or  two  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Combe.    Other  courses  of  lectures  were  also  being 
delivered  at  the  same  time.     In  addition  to  this,  phrenc^gy  having 
been  so  long  before  the  public,  had  become  divested  of  its  novelty,  so 
that  few,  besides  those  who  had  become  deeply  inteze8t^d  in  the 
science,  were  disposed  to  attend.    If  the  aui^ence  uhu  small,  it  was 
very  select 

All,  whom  I  have  heard,  speak  on  the  subject,  concur  in  judging  it  to 
be  the  most  intelligent  miscellaoequs  audience  they  have  feen  assem- 
bled on  any  occasion.  The  number  regularly  increased  till  the  close, 
when  it  amounted  to  more  than  five  hundred.  Very  seldom  has  so 
large  a  proportion  of  a  misc^anepus  audience  consisted  of  individuals 
fiv>m  the  learned  professions. 

Mr.  Combe  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interestiiig  lecturers  ' 
who  have  of  late  appeared  be&re  a  Boston  assembly.    His  practice 
was  to  commence  at  seven  o'clock  precisely,  at  eight  to  liave  a  recess 
of  four  or  five  minutes,  when  he  commenced  again  and  continued 
dll  nine,  and  frequently  till  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after.     Y^ 
notwithstanding  this,  unusual  length  of  his  lectures,  he  was  listened  to 
with  unabated  interest  till  the  dose.    I  have  never  witnessed  such 
iadications  of  continued  interest  for  so  long  a  time  in  any  audience. 
In  this  opinion  I  know  I  am  not  mistaking  by  judging  others  by 
myself.     You  will  not  underetand  me  as  regarding  Mr.  Combe,  a 
perfect  lecturer.     He  is  doubtless  surpassed  in  some  respects  by  very 
many.     Yet  few,  it  is  believed,  exhibit  a  greater  combination  of   - 
exeellencies  as  a  lecturer  to  a  popular  audience. 
He  exhibits  great  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  directness  of  ^xprofr 
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slon.  So  extensive  have  been  his  travels,  and  minute  and  accurate 
his  observations,  that  he  has  at  command  a  vast  resource  of  facts  and 
anecdotes  for  illustration.  It  is  his  clearness  of  illustration,  more  than 
any  other  quality,  perhaps,  that  conduces  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of 
his  audience.  Every  thing  seems  to  bear  directly  upon  the  point  in 
question.  Few  public  speakers  are  more  successful  in  making  them- 
selves understood.  And  yet,  perhaps,  this  clearness,  this  adaptedness 
is  to  be  attributed  in  some  measure  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  No 
one  who  understands  phrenology,  and  hais  a  moderate  ability  of 
expressing  his  thoughts,  can  speak  of  the  principles  of  the  science, 
without  interesting  the  candid  philosophical  mind.  The  appearance 
of  the  audience  indicated  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  that  he  was 
illustrating  what  they  had  seen  and  felt.  They  were  conscious  that 
the  principles  of  which  he  spoke  had  some  relation  to  them. 

Even  those  who  had  been  entire  disbelievers,  and  had  ridiculed 
phrenology,  on  being  induced  to  attend  even  a  single  lecture,  would 
acknowledge  that  "some  how  or  other,  he  does  understand  human 
nature."  And  those  who  accidentally  went  in  after  the  course  had 
commenced,  generally  attended  the  remaining  lectures  to  the  close. 
There  were  many  such  cases.  One  gentleman  in  particular,  who  had 
often  in  conversation  with  me,  ridiculed  the  subject  as  the  merest 
humbug,  was  induced  to  attend  out  of  curiosity.  He  confessed  him- 
self deeply  interested  both  with  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  lecturer. 
He  "could  understand  Mr.  C."  and  he  "contrasted  him  with  other 
lecturers,  who  were  either  so  high  among  the  clouds,  or  so  deep  in 
the  mud,  that  one  half  of  the  time  he  could  not  make  out  what  was 
the  point  to  which  they  were  aiming."  For  the  remainder  of  the 
course  he  attended  as  often  as  other  engagements  would  permit,  and 
has  never  since  been  heard  to  speak  of  the  science,  but  in  terms  of 
respect.  I  had  intended  to  speak  more  particularly  of  some  of  his 
most  interesting  lectures,  but  in  thinking  of  this  subject  I  know  not 
where  to  begin. 

I  will  merely  give  an  outline  of  a  beautiful  explanation  of  one 
curious  phenomenon  in  human  nature.  The  different  manner  in  which 
different  individuals  interpret  the  Bible,  and  make  prominent  different 
truths  and  principles  of  the  sacred  volume.  He  compared  tlie  reader 
of  the  Bible  to  a  man  standing  on  some  eminence,  with  an  extensive 
landscape  spread  out  before  him.  The  individual  would  be  interested 
according  to  his  most  prominent  faculties.  With  prominent  Acquisi- 
tiveness, he  would  think  most  of  the  vast  stores  of  wealth  embodied 
in  the  villages,  manufactories,  and  lands  before  him.  With  predomi- 
nant Ideulify,  he  would  be  absorbed  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Add 
Reverence  and  Benevolence,  his  mind  would  rise  to  the  great  Author  of 
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allv  said  he  would  delight  in  contemplating  that  goodness  which  had 
made  such  beautiful  provision  for  the  enjoyment  of  man.  So  would 
it  be  in  reading  the  volume  of  revelation.  One  with  large  Marvel* 
ousness,  would  dwell  with  peculiar  delight  on  those  passages  which 
speak  of  the  existence  and  influence  of  Spiritual  beings.  With  this 
faculty  deficient,  such  passages  would  make  little  or  no  impression 
upon  his  mind.  With  large  Destructiveness  and  Conscientiousness, 
he  would  be  more  deeply  interested  in  the  exhibitions  of  God's  justice 
and  threatening  denunciations  against  sin ;  and  were  he  a  preacher,  the 
terrors  of  future  punishment  would  have  a  prominent  place  in  his  dis- 
courses. With  large  Benevolence  and  small  Destnictiveness,  he  would 
be  most  deeply  interested  in  the  mercy  and  grace  exhibited  and  pro- 
mised in  the  Gospel,  and  would  dwell  with  peculiar  delight  on  the 
Bible  doctrine  of  Divine  benevolence.  With  large  Philoprogenitive- 
ness,  he  would  make  those  passages  prominent  which  speak  of  God 
as  sustaining  the  parental  relations  to  the  children  of  men.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  give  the  words  of  Mr.  C,  nor  am  I  sure  that  I  have  even 
presented  the  particular  illustrations  which  he  employed.  Perhaps  I 
do  him  injustice  in  attempting  to  quote  from  memory.  I  only  aim  to 
give  the  sentiment. 

Mr.  Combe  is  remarkable  for  the  courtesy,  and  candour,  and  libera- 
lity  with  which  he  speaks  of  what  is  peculiar  to  the  American  people. 
He  is  always  ready  to  make  allowances  for  his  own  liability  to  err  in 
observation  and  forming  his  opinion,  and  alludes  to  what  he  does  not 
approve  with  a  delicacy  which  saves  him  from  giving  offence.  This 
modesty  and  candour  cannot  fail  to  secure  to  him  the  friendly  regard 
of  all  who  hear  him,  and  will  add  much  to  his  influence  while  he 
remains  in  this  country. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  religious 
bearings  of  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Combe.  He  studiously  avoided  speak- 
ing directly  for  or  against  the  principles  of  any  particular  sect  or 
denomination.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  so  few  expressions  or  prin- 
ciples to  which  any  denomination  could  object— particularly  with 
regard  to  whatever  related  to  my  own  particular  views.  I  had  received 
the  impression,  both  from  his  writings  and  his  personal  friends,  that  he 
was  far  from  adopting  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  reli- 
gious belief,  usually  termed  in  New  England,  Orthodox.  And  I  was 
anticipating  much  that  I  could  not  approve.  Nor  would  I  say  there 
waa  nothing  unfavourable  to  what  are  called  evangelical  sentiments. 
I  could  mention  principles  expressed^  which  I  regard  both  as  unte- 
nable phrenologically  speakings  and,  if  legitimately  carried  out,  suIk 
versive  of  important  truths,  and  fundamental  religions,  doctrines.  But 
I  would  speak  with  diflldence,  when  I  attempt  to  criticise  the  master 
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himself.  I  wap  ^uiprbed  in  lieanng  so  Ut4e.  whicli  even  the  mof>^ 
UliberiL  could  eondem^  9S  con^cting  witb  the  principles  of  bq.i^4 
phUosophy,  or  the  strictest  eyangelical  sentiments.  And,  generally,  it 
was,  oidy  when  he  seemed  to  leave  the  grpund  of  the  phrenologi^ 
and  tread  upon  that  which  bdo^g8  more  peculiarly  \q  the  theologian, 
that  any  exception  could  be  taken,  even  by  the  niost  bj^percrUicdlf, 
But  be  seldom  went  beyond  the  strictest  limits  qf  his  science.  Qiif 
object  was  to  teach  phrenology,  and  leave  theologians  to  weave  its 
principles  in  the  best  way  they  cquld,  into  systeo^a  of  religious  docr 
trines.  And  no  one  can  help  commending  the  liberality  and  candour 
with  which  he  proceeds.  His  modest,  liberal,  apd  candid  remarks, 
published  in  the  last  number  of  your  Journal,  in  regard  to  the  rektion 
of  phrenology  and  religion,  and  the  ground  he  intended  himself  to  take, 
do  honour  both  to  his  head  and  his  heart.  No  sincere  lover  of  truth 
who  hears  him,  will  fail  to  bid  him  God-speed.  I  am  confident, 
judging  from  what  I  have  heard  of  his  lectures,  evangelical  truth  will 
be  prompted  by  his  labours.  The  general  cause  of  morals  a^id  educa- 
tion, cannot  but  receive  a  powerful  impulse.  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  state  that  some  of  the  leading  men,  now  engaged  in  elevating  the 
standard  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  attended  his  lectures,  and 
appeared  fuUy  to  appreciate  their  impprtanpe.  His  remarks  on  the 
treatment  of  criminals,  too,  were  received  with  great  applause  by  his 
audience,  and  their  influence  ^jU  h^  felt  in  our  halls  of  legislatiofi. 
There  were  a  few  cases  in  which  Mr.  Q,  appeared  a  little  c^^ess  or 
loose  in  the  use  of  language.  For  example,  he  spoke  of  the  intellec- 
tual organs  as  being  the  organs  of  the  tdlL  And  when  tha^  region  of 
tfaie  brain  should  be  deficient,  fl^e  individual  would  be  deficient  in  the 
power  of  vnlln  But  on  what  principles  of  philosophy  or  phrenology^ 
can  the  organs  of  intellect  be  termed  organs  /of  will,  more  than  those  of 
the  affective  faculties  f  Perhaps  I  did  not  underotand  him.  I  }^ouL<^ 
merely  add,  in  closing  diis  letter,  that  the  approbatiofi  and  afimiration 
of  th?  audience  increased  as  the  lecture^  proceeded.  This  was  indicated 
not  pnly  by  a  more  numerous  and  punctual  attendance,  and  expres- 
sions of  interest  in  the  countenance,  bnt  frequently  by  han^^f  and./e^. 
TbiB  objectionable  manner  of  showiog  approbation  l^ec^^  n^orjs  and 
more  freqi^^n^  bs  the  lectures  drew  to  a  close.  An4  ^  he  left  the 
]»om  for  the  last  time,  it  was  long,  and  loud^  and  reiterated.  The 
audience  remaining  ^  few  moments,  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions, 
highly  commendiaytory  of  Mr.  O.  and  his  lefcturos. 

On  the  following  evening  a  social  entertainment  was  i^ven  Mr.  C. 
at  the  Tremont  House,  w^en  n  plate  was  presented  as  a  testimonial  pf 
the  deep  interest  with  which  his  friends  regarded  him  and  hjis  labours. 
Over  one  hundred  la^ieis  an4  gen^^i^pen  were  present.    TJiie  remarks 


oif  IVir.  t'lckering,  the  clistinj^idhed  lingQist,bi]id  Dr.  Rowe,  the  super* 
istendent  f)f  the  Blind  Asylum,  in  presenting  the  resolutions  and  the 
^tfe,  idid  honour  ^  themsrives  and  the  oocasi^ ;  end  Mr*  C.  in  leply, 
fully  sustained  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  his  lectures.  Happy 
flentiments  were  offered,  and  brief  speeches  made,  which  rendered  it 
sdtogelher  an  interesting  occasion.  Sobriety,  and  joy,  and  merrimeni, 
were  appropriately  blended.  They  \i7illhdrew  at  an  early  hotir,  bid- 
ding Uieir  distinguished  gaesi  farewell. 

From  'snoiher  coitei^ondMiit  We  learn,  that  ^e  Hod.  Abbott  Law- 
rence was  chairman  of  the  meeting  above  referred  to,  after  Mt^  CoUbe's 
last  lecture,  and  Nahum  Capeh,  Esq.  act^d  as  secretary.  And  that 
smong  the  f  entleraen  preseaft  at  the  entertainment  at  the  Tremont 
Hous^e,  Wei%  John  Pidt^ng,  LL.  ]>.,  Hoia.  Hoirace  Mans,  fi^. 
John  Pierpont,  iTosiah  Ouincy,  Jr.,  Luther  S.  Cucfhing,  Charles  G. 
Loring,  Geo.  Datacott  anid  Nahum  Capen,  Esqrs.,  Brs.  S.  G.  fiowe, 
Winslow  Le Vis,  auifd  J.  F.  Flagg.  We  are  happy  to  record  the  Munes 
ot  such  men  among  the  number  of  those  who  Uius  complimented 'Mir. 
Combe.  Many,  if  not  att,  of  these  same  gentlemen,  had  the  hononr  of 
it  persdnal  acquaintanee  With  SfMirzheim,  and  wcire  iamong  the  ftrstlo 
pay  their  last  re'^pectS  to  the  easily  Remains  of  thaft  illustrious  fai^. 
Since  the  death  o[  Spurzheim,  ad  acknowledge  that  his  mande  has 
failed  tipon  the  persbn  of  Mr.  Creorge  Conibe.  And  we  rejoice,  Bot 
'6%  for  the  sake  of  ScietiCe,  ^hd  the  c^tise  df  tru^,  but  dsb  fcur  cmr 
national  honour,  at  home  and  abroad,  that  Mr.  C.  should  have  received 
such  marked  hofl^ibdity  and  r^speetlul  atte&tion  irom  the  eidigfatened 
and  liberal  miiided  ^tisens  ef  Beaton.  We  are  confident  that  liie 
friends  of  phrenology  generally,  who  have  not  the  iprivilege  of  hearing 
A&.  C.'s  lectui^es,  ndr  the  pleasuve  of  a  :p«rsonal  acquaintance,  and 
cannot  therefore  express  their  iMpect  in  xuiiSt  will  yet  participate  in 
feeling  at  least,  in  the  tdkens  of  regard  shown  to  'him  by  others  more 
highly  favoured.  We  sMeot  the  three  following  quotations  in  refer- 
-eocb  to  Mr.  Combe  and  his  leotdres,  from  the  <*  Boston  Medical  and 
'Surgical  Journal.'*     The  first  date  is~ 

Bdktm,  Oct.  17.  Phreru^ogicml  Ltedirses.—Mr.George  Combe  »«o# 
in  this  city,  and  those  who  entertain  anyrespect  for  the  science  which  he 
most  eloquently  advocates,  could  not  listen  to  higher  authority.  Since 
the  death  of  Dr.  Spt]rzheim,Mr.  Combe  has  been  regarded  as  (he  sTtrongest 
champion  id  Europe,  of  the  cause  to  which  that  celebrated  man  defvoied 
his  whole  life.  Those,  especially,  interested  in  legal  medicine,  would 
derive  profit  from  Mr.  Combe's  lectures.  If  he  falls  below  the  estimate 
we  have  formed  of  his  powers,  from  the  representations  of  his  foreign 
lAdfnirers,  we  shall  be  quite  free  to  make  strictures  according  to  oar  con- 
venience. 

Oct  24.  Mr.  Combers  Lectures. — After  having  closely  followed  this 
gentleman  in  his  lucid  demonbtriitions,  we  tjonfess  ourselves  not  only 
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very  much  gratified,  but  piofitsjibly  instructed.  His  manner  is  not  bois- 
terous or  imperative,  but  strictly  plain,  and  those  who  listen  to  him  are 
constrained  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  a  philosopher  of  no  ordinary- 
powers.  Physicians  will  reap  as  much  benefit  from  these  lectures,  if  not 
more,  than  any  other  class  of  hearers,  because  he  clears  up  points  that 
have  always  been  obscure  in  diseases  of  the  brain.  On  insanity,  parti- 
cularly, the  facts  advanced  in  proof  of  the  positions  laid  down,  are  too 
important  to  be  disregarded  by  those  who  profess  to  relieve  the  worst  of 
maladies  to  which  humanity  is  predisposed.  Without  going  into  details, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  the  study  of  legal  medicine  and 
mental  philosophy,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  phrenology, 
illustrated  by  one  as  thoroughly  conversant  with  both  as  Mr.  Combe, 
cannot  be  studied  to  advantage,  or  understood  in  ail  their  length,  breadth, 
and  bearings. 

Nov.  14.  Mr.  Combers  Lectures  on  Phrenology. — With  a  few  inter- 
ruptions, we  have  bestowed  a  thorough  attention  upon  the  lectures  of 
this  distinguished  philosopher,  since  their  commencement  in  Boston. 
We  feel  no  half-way  sentiments  upon  the  matter,  nor  are  we  disposed  lo 
suppress  what  we  unflinchingly  acknowledge  to  be  true,  viz.  that  he  is 
a  profound  man,  who  gains  upon  the  understanding  from  day  to  day,  by 
the  simple  presentations  of  truth.  He  must  be  regarded  as  an  able,  nay, 
an  unrivalled  teacher  of  a  system  which  can  alone  explain  the  phenomena 
of  mind.  Call  it  phrenology,  or  discard  the  name  if  it  calls  up  unpleasant 
associations ;  but  it  is  as  certain  as  the  foundations  of  the  everlasting 
hills,  that  the  doctrines  embraced  by  phrenology  are  predicated  upon  facts, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  unfold  the  web  of  thought  and  show 
the  relationship  we  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  duties  and  lesponsibilities 
each  one  owes  to  society  and  to  humanity.  Wherever  Mr.  Combe  may 
visit  in  our  country,  for  the  honour  of  our  national  character,  if  no  other 
consideration  were  involved,  we  hope  he  will  be  appreciated  for  bis 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  human  culture  and  social  happiness,  every  where 
inculcated  in  his  voluminous  writings 

Mr.  Combe  commenced  his  lectures  in  New  York,  on  November  19th. 
We  have  many  interesting  facts  respecting  the  state  of  phrenology,  aad 
the  reception  of  Mr.  C.  and  his  lectures  in  that  city.  But  our  present 
limits  pievent  us  from  going  into  details,  though  we  shall  recur  to  this 
subject  in  some  future  number.  We  will  present  an  extract  from  a 
letter,  dated  New  York,  December  8th,  to  the  Editor  of  ^is  Journal. 
As  this  letter  was  written  by  a  phrenologist  to  a  phrenologist^  we  trust 
onr  readers  will  excuse  the  use  of  phrenological  language.  When 
this  science  is  generally  understood,  and  appreciated,  the  use  of  such 
language  in  giving  descriptions  of  character,  to  communicate  to  friends 
or  transmit  to  posterity,  will  be  invaluable. 

<*  For  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  Mr. 
G.  Combers  most  interesting  lectures.  You  have  not  seen  him,  I 
believe,  and  it  may  be  gratifying  a  reasonable  curiosity  to  give  you  a 
short  description  of  him,  Qnd  of  his  lectures  thus  far.  In  person  he  is 
rather  tall,  spare,  and  feeble  in  constitution.  He  is  not  very  erects 
but  it  is  a  stooping,  more  indicative  of  a  feeble  physical  organisation, 
than  of  small  self-esteem.     His  coronal  region  is  nearly  bald,  and  his 
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locks  are  silvery  white.     His  iutelloctual  region  is  finely  deTeloped« 
yet  more  remarkable  for  its  excellent  balance  than  its  great  size.    His 
Cautiousness,  Firmness,  and  Conscientiousness,  are  very  conspicuous  in 
his  organisation,  and  in  his  natural  language  and  character.     His  head 
runs  upward  and  backward,  quite  large  in  the  region  of  Self-esteem, 
Approbativeness,  Innabitiveness,  Concentrativeness,  and  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness.     The  lower  class  of  propensities  seem  very  .small,  and  he 
manifests  in  all  Uiings  the  cool,  cautious,  considerate,  mild,  steady, 
decided,  and  highly  disciplined  and  chastely  finished  mind.     Whatever 
he  begins,  he  unfolds,  step  by  step,  with  great  order  and  simplicity  of 
arrangement,  and  he  never  leaves  it,  while  a  new  view  remains  to  be 
taken,  or  an  objection  to  be  removed.     He  is  thoroughly  Scotch  in  hii 
character  and  organisatjion,  and  as  he  remarked  in  his  first  lecture,  the 
accent  of  his  country  has  become  too  deeply  rooted  in  his  organisa- 
tion to  be  eradicated-^— yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  produce  any  other  effect 
than,  to  us,  an  agreeable  distinctiveness,  novelty,  and  peeuliaiity  of 
manner.     He  makes  no  pretensions  to  fine  elocution  or  oratory.     His 
lectures  are  simply  in  the  style  of  chastened,  respectful,  earnest  con- 
versation.    A  ludicrous  anecdote  occurred  in  reference  to  this.     He 
employed  a  gentleman  to  pripare  placards  of  his  lectures,  to  be  put  up 
about  the  city,  advertising  his  ''  course  of  lectures  upon  phrenology, 
and  its  application  to  education,  legUlationt  &c."     But  his  placard  was 
printed  doctUumy  legislaHonj  &c.    **  This,"  said  he,  in  his  first  lecture, 
**  seemed  not  only  very  unfortunate  for  me,  but  considering  my  striking 
deficiency  in  elocution,  it  must  appear  to  you  highly  ludicrous,  I  there- 
fore beg  you  to  read  educcUion  instead  of  elocution,^* 

The  fulness  of  interesting  details  with  which  his  lectures  abound, 
renders  it  necessary  for  him  to  give  what  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
two  lectures,  each  occupying  an  hour  on  the  same  evening.  This  is 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  tedious,  for  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour,  he 
has  a  recess  of  five  minutes,  during  which  the  audience  rise,  move 
about,  and  converse  on  any  thing  they  please,  thereby  giving  rest  and 
relaxation  to  the  faculties  which  may  have  began  to  grow  weary. 
This  device,  he  said,  was  adopted  with  the  happiest  effects,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  phrenological  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  mental 
organs,  and  their  alternate  exercise  and  rest. 

Before  his  lectures  commenced,  I  thought  that,  on  account  of  his 
extended  course  of  sixteen  lectures,  the  time  they  would  consume,  and 
the  price  of  tickets,  ($5  for  the  course,)  which  some  would  Consider  a 
heavy  demand— 4II  taken  together — ^he  would  feel  the  mortification  of 
meeting  a  small  audience.  But  I  was  very  happily  disappointed. 
Clinton  Hall  was  well  filled.  And  his  numbers  have  continued  remark- 
ably uniform  ever  since.     He  is  resolved  not  to  repeat  his  course  ii 
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any  one  place,  so  that  your  good  citizens  must  take  the  first  and  only- 
opportunity,  if  they  would  hear  phrenology  expounded  from  the  Hps  - 
ot'  its  most  distinguished  advocate. 

During  his  lectures  at  your  place,  he  will  undoubtedly  visit  the 
public  institutions  for  which  your  city  is  so  distinguished.  This  he 
has  done  in  other  places.  Last  Tuesday  he  visited  the  New  Yoik 
Institution  £qv  the  Blind  and  the  Lunatic  Asylinn.  I  accompanied 
hini  to  both.  At  the  former  he  readily  discovered  several  striking 
pvoofs  of  the  truth  of  the  science.  There  were  many  in  whom  he 
pointed  ont  the  organ  of  Colour  as  very  deficient.  He  contrasted  'two 
of  the  inmates,  one  remaricable  for  the  size  and  ppwer  of  the  organ  of 
Number,  and  tiie  other  as  deficient  in  the  oigan  and  the  powera. 
While  the  former  could  perform  long  and  complicated  arithteetieal 
operations  mentally,  the  other  was  tuiabie  to  make  the  least  progreBs 
in  the  science  of  numbers. 

Mr.  Combe  is  becoming  quite  an  object  of  attention  among  the 
n^ost  intelligent,  as  well  as  ^ashiondble  part  of  the  city.  Small  and 
very  select  parties  are  being  made  for  him,  and  he  is  much  thronged 
bgr  calls.  I  think  he  will  succeed  in  {facing  phrenology  on  its  proper 
footing  in  this  place.  I  should  not  omittto  mention,  thai  I  see  not  m 
few  good  heads  at  his  lectures,  belonging  to  the  more  intelligent  and 
inquiring  mechanics  of  &e  city,  and  to  whom  the  inducement  mu9t 
be  strong,  or  they  would  not  putthdr  hands  so  deeply  in  their  pockets. 
We  may  not  give  Mr.  C.  a  public  dinner,  and  present  him  with  « 
vase,  as  did  oar  Boston  neighbours,  but  we  hope  to  do  that  which 
will  please  him  better;  we  give  him  from  first  to  last  full  houses,  aad 
serious  and  r^spectfiil  attention.  His  audience  •comprises  great  num- 
bers of  medical  and  legal  gentimnen,  several  of  the  <dergy ,  and  ako  sol 
a  few  of  the  merchants,  whose  habits  of  business  are  averse  to  scioR* 
tific  investigation,  and  who  usuidly  give  to  tlieur  families  or  to  public 
amusements  their  leisure  hours." 


Mr.  Combe  commences  his  lectures  in  Philtfielphia,  -on  Ft iday  even- 
ing, January  4th.  They  will  be  oontinued  on  the  evenings  ^f  Mosday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  until  they  are  closed.  It  is  hoped,  that  m 
Philadelphia,  a  city  distinguished  for  the  number,  talent,  and  learning  of 
Its  professional  men,  as  well  as  for  its  scientific  associations  and  medical 
institutions,  Mr.  Combe  wiJ-Lfind  large  and  Attentive  audiences. 

"  Howard,"  and  "  Medieus,"  are  received,  and  will  appear  in  the  next 
Butaber/  Sevtral  letters  and  papers,  containing  interesting  facts  and 
iofoniiation,  have  also  been  received,  and  will  be  duly  noticed  hereafter. 
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VoI.I«  PlilUfcdclplday  Febrwiirjr  1,  1839.  Ho.  5. 

ARTICLE  L 

# 

itr.  george  combs  on  the  size  of  sir  walter  8cott*8  brain. 

Mr.  Editor, — 

The  foUowing  paper  was  recently  received  from  a  relative  of  mine, 
at  present  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  procured  for  the  purpose  of  inser- 
tion in  your  journal.  The  friend  referred  jto,  was  present  when  Mr. 
Combe  made  the  examination  of  which  the  result  is  here  presented ; 
and  in  reply  to  a  request  for  permission  to  send  to  me  the  develop-; 
ments  for  insertion  in  the  American  Phrenological  Journal,  Mr. 
Combe  very  politely  sent  the  paper,  accompanied  by  a  note,  giving 
permission  to  my  friend  to  make  any  use  of  it  which  might  be 
wished.  Some  additional  interest  will  probably  now  be  given  to  any 
thing  from  the  pen  of  this  gentleman,  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
become  personally  known  to  the  American  public  as  a  lecturer  on  the 
science,  which  he  has  long  and  successfully  studied;  and  of  which  he 
18  now  certainly  the  most  philosophical  advocate  living.  This  inte- 
rest will  be  still  further  increased,  at  least  to  those  who  have  attended 
Mr.  Combe's  lectures,  by  their  recollection  that  in  the  latter  half  of 
his  second  lecture  he  was  somewhat  extended  in  die  remarks  he  made 
on  the  head  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  strikingly  exemplifying  the  giett 
principle  of  our  science,  '*  That,  other  things  being  equal,  size  is  a 
measure  of  power." 

The  paper  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  designed  for  publica- 
tion ;  and  I  have  ascertained,  by  enquiry  of  Mr.  Combe,  that  it  was 
designed  for  the  London  (late  Edinburgh)  Phrenological  Journal.  In 
the  January  number  of  that  journal  it  will  appear ;  and  if  you  insert 
it,  its  appearance  in  both  journals  will  be  nearly  simultaneous :  as 
yet  it  has  never  appeared  in  print.  On  receiving  the  article,  I  waited 
on  Mr.  Combe  to  solicit  his  permission  to  forward  it  to  you,  and  thai 
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pennission  was  most  promptly  and  politely  afforded ;  you  will  ther<9- 
fore,  I  feel  assured,  very  gladly  afford  it  a  place. 

Lockhart*8  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  an  extensive  circulation  in 
this  country;  and  of  course  the  note  which  gave  occasion  to  the  exist 
ence  of  Mr.  Combers  article  is,  to  the  same  extent,  affording  to  the 
enemies  of  phrenology  a  plausible  pretext  for  opposing  it.     On  this 
account,  it  is  important  that  the  antidote  should  accompany  the  dis- 
ease ;-— in  other  words,  that  Mr.  Combe's  article  should  be  preserved 
on  your  pages ;  because  it  is  not  possible  that  one  in  a  thousand,  ht 
this  country,  who  read  Lockhart's  work,  should  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
London  Phrenologicad  Journal ;  while  yours,  I  trust,  will  be  at  leas  * 
as  generally  read  here,  as  the  work  of  Scott's  biographer.     It  ma^ 
operate  beneficially,  also,  in  another  way: — ^the  exposure  made  b} 
Mr.  Combe,  of  the  unfairness,  or  ignorance,  or  prejudice,  of  a  medi- 
cal practitioner,  when  making  a  professional  report  of  a  professional 
examination,  will  long  remain,  in  terrorem,  over  those  medical  men 
who  remain  hostile  to  phrenology,  if  they  shall  ever  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  feel  the  inclination,  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Clark- 
son  ;  it  will  render  them  morally  certain  that  they  will  be  made,  in 
such  a  case,  to  participate  in  his  unenviable  notoriety,  as  a  partial, 
contracted,  and  unphilosophical  reporter  of  a  professional  operation 

I  remain,  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

Erwan. 

For  the  American  Phrenohgieal  Journal, 

In  the  seventh  volume  of  Mr.  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
^nge  394,  there  is  a  foot  note  to  the  following  effect : — 

Abbotsford,  September  Ss,  1832.  This  foreDOOD,  in  presence  of  Dr. 
Adolphus  Ross,  from  Edinburgh,  and  my  father,  I  proceeded  to  examine 
the  bead  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

On  removing  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium,  the  vessels  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain  appeared  sligatly  turgid ;  and  on  cutting  into  the  brain,  the 
cineritioos  substance  was  foand  of  a  darker  hue  than  natural,  and  a 
greater  than  usual  quantity  of  serum  in  the  ventricles.  Excepting  these 
appearances,  the  right  hemisphere  seemed  in  a  healthy  state ;  but  in  the 
kit,  in  the  choroid  plexus,  three  distinct,  though  small,  hydatids  were 
found ;  and  on  reaching  the  corpus  striatum,  it  was  discovered  diseased, 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  being  in  a  state  of  ramollissement.  The 
Mood  vessels  were  in  a  healthy  siate.    The  brain  was  not  large. 

(Signed)       J.  B.  CLARKSON. 

On  reading  this  report,  the  feeling  in  the  mind  of  every  reflecting 
person  must  be  that  of  astonishment  at  the  extreme  paucity  and 
vagueness  of  its  details ;  and,  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence,  a 
anspicion  of  unintentional,  but  not  less  real,  partiality  on  the  part  of 
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the  reporters.  Taking  into  consideration  the  general  interest  which 
exists  on  the  subject  of  phrenology,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
important  facts,  favourable  or  adverse  to  its  pretensions,  are  examined 
and  canvassed,  it  is  perhaps  not  going  too  far  to  affirm,  that  nine  out 
of  every  ten  readers  will  peruse  the  above  report  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  its  bearing  on  phrenology ;  and  will  rise  from  the  perusal 
biassed  for  or  against  its  truth,  according  to  the  opinion  which  they 
form  of  its  accuracy  or  conclusiveness.  Knowing,  indeed,  tlic 
extreme  desire  which  exists  among  the  opponents  of  phrenology  to 
find  out  adverse  facts  in  the  organisation  of  men  of  remarkable  mental 
powers,  and  aware  of  the  hostility  to  the  science  entertained  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  during  life,  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  the 
reporters  themselves  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  his  brain,  with 
the  clear  perception  of  the  importance  which  would  be  attached  to  it, 
as  a  matter  of  phrenological  evidence ;  and,  consequently,  that  in 
limiting  themselves  to  the  darkness  visible  of  the  above  statement, 
they  shrunk  from  the  duty  they  owed  to  science,  and  from  the 
example  set  before  them  in  the  cases  of  other  men,  the  equals  an^ 
superiors  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  When  Byron,  Cuvier,  or  Dupuytreo, 
died,  we  were  not  left  to  the  vague  opinion  of  any  man  that  their 
brains  were  small  or  large,  but  their  condition  was  minutely 
described,  and  we  were  fumshed  with  an  account  of  their  respective 
weights  in  pounds,  ounces,  and  drachms,  from  which  every  one  could 
deduce  his  own  conclusions.  But  when  we  contrast  this  mode  ol 
proceeding  with  Mr.  Clarkson's  meagre  opinion  that  Sir  Walter's 
brain  was  **  not  large,'*  we  feel  at  once  the  lamentable  want  of  pre- 
cision, which  entirely  destroys  the  value  of  his  testimony.  If  he  had 
measured  or  weighed  it,  with  reference  to  any  fixed  standard,  he 
would  have  stood  on  unassailable  ground  ;  but  apt  as  men  are  to  vary 
in  their  estimates  of  things  of  which  they  form  merely  a  rough  guess, 
we  can  attach  no  definite  meaning  to  Mr.  Clarkson*s  assurance.  He 
obviously  could  not  say  that  Sir  Walter's  was  a  smaU  brain ;  and  yet 
such  is  thQ  meaning  which  every  anti-phrenologist  attaches  to  his 
statement — a  meaning  at  variance  with  fact,  and  which  he  was  bound 
to  have  obviated  by  a  stricter  examination,  and  the  use  of  more  pre- 
cise expressions.  It  may  be,  that  he  and  the  friends  of  Sir  Waiter 
felt  a  delicacy  in  allowing  Sir  Walter's  brain  to  become  a  subject  of 
philosophical  or  popular  discussion,  and,  therefore,  wished  to  with- 
hold all  details.  If  so,  I  admit  at  once  that  they  had  a  right  to  con- 
sult their  own  feelings  in  the  matter,  and  to  withhold  all  information, 
if  they  pleased.  But  the  same  motives  did  not  warrant  them  in 
giving  forth  a  document  calculated  to  mislead  the  public  from  its 
inherent  vagueness,  and,  therefore,  equally  injurious  to  the  truth,  as 
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if  purposely  designed  for  its  obstruction.  In  fact,  the  course  tbey 
have  followed  is  the  only  one  by  which  controversy  could  be  excited  ; 
for  had  the  necessary  details  been  given,  there  would  have  been  no 
room  for  difference  of  Opinion.  Whereas  Mr.  Clarkson's  statement, 
that  the  brain  was  "  not  large,"  having  been  adopted  by  anti-phreno- 
logists as  implying  that  it  was  smaU,  and  there  being  ample  evidence 
that  it  was  ''not  small,"  discussion  becomes  unavoidable,  till  the 
apparent  discrepancy  be  removed. 

The  extraordinary  meagreness  of  Mr.  Clarkson's  report  is  further 
shown  in  its  utter  disregard  of  another  question,  which  has  interested 
physiologists  for  some  years  back,  viz.  the  influence  of  the  size  and 
depth  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  on  the  mental  power.  Strong 
grounds  have  been  assigned  for  believing  that  large  and  deep  convolu- 
tions are  favourable  to  vigour  of  mind.  Never  was  a  better  opportu- 
nity tlian  that  afforded  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  death,  of  obtaining  clear 
evidence  in  proof  or  disproof  of  this  allegation ;  and  yet  not  a  syllable 
occurs  in  the  report  on  the  subject. 

If  the  three  medical  practitioners  whose  names  are  connected  with 
the  report,  were  not  actua^ted  by  hostility  to  phrenology  in  their 
examination,  they  have  displayed  a  lamentable  disregard  of  the  inte- 
rests equally  of  physiologiqa)  and  phrenological  science ;  for  a  more 
meagre  description  of  the  brain  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  his  age,  has  not  recently  been  presented  to  the  public.  The 
phrenologists  constantly  call  for  evidence,  and  when  they  are  per- 
mitted, they  furnish  it.  It  is  the  opponents  who  conceal  or  omit ; 
and  yet  if  they  had  any  confidence  in  the  grounds  of  their  own  rejec- 
tion of  the  science,  they  would  accumulate  evidence  with  greater  zeal 
than  they  display  in  suppressing  ^t. 

As  the  subject  is  interesting,  I  beg  leave  to  present  you  with  the 
best  evidence  which,  according  to  my  information,  now  exists  regard- 
ing the  size  and  development  pf  Sir  Walter  Scott's  head. 

In  January,  1831,  Mr.  Lawrence  Macdonald,  sculptor,  noyr  settled 
in  Rome,  lived  for  several  days  at  Abbotsford,  and  modeled  a  bust  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Mr.  Macdonald  was  then  a  practical  phrenologist. 
He  knew  that  no  bust,  authentic  in  the  measurements  of  Sir  Walter's 
head,  existed ;  and  he  bestowed  every  possible  attention  to  render  his 
work  a  true  representation  of  nature.  He  assured  me  that  he 
measured  the  size  of  the  head  in  different  directions  with  callipers, 
and  preserved  the  dimensions  in  the  clay ;  while  he  modeled  every 
portion  of  the  surface  with  the  utmost  care,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  oat- 
lines  and  proportions  as  exactly  as  his  talents  could  accomplish.  Sir 
Walter  s$it  four  hours  at  a  time  to  him»  dictating  a  romance  all  the 
while  to  his  amanuensis,  Mr.  Laidlaw.     Sir  Walter's  vigour,  both 
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bodily  and  mental,  had  by  that  time  declined ;  and  his  features  had 
lost  part  of  their  mental  expression.  The  bust  bears  evidence,  in  the 
features,  of  this  decay  of  power ;  but  there  is  y)  reason  to  believe  that 
the  disease  had,  at  that  time,  existed  so  long  as  to  cause  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  skull.  This  bust,  therefore,  forms  the  best  record  which 
now  exists  of  the  dimensions  and  relative  proportions  of  the  different 
parts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  head ;  and  as  it  is  in  my  possession,  I 
present  you  with  the  following  measurements,  and  note  of  the  size  of 
the  organs.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  head  was  really  large. 

The  hair»  as  represented  in  die  marble  bust,  is  short,  and,  in  the 
crown,  thin.  If,  therefore,  we  deduct  two  eights  of  an  inch  from  the 
following  measurements,  they  will  probably  approach  very  closely  to 
those  which  would  have  been  afforded  by  Uie  head  itself. 


From  Individuality  to  the  Occipital  Spine, 
**     Destructiveness  to  Dei^tructiveness, 
"     Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 
'*     Comparison  to  Concentrativeness, 
**     Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness       ■, 


8|  inches. 


6» 

7f 


.     6f 

The  following  measurements  are  made  wh^^re  there  is  no  hair : — 

From  Ideality  to  Ideality, 4f  inches. 

*<     Constructiveness  to  Constructivenes,      •     5        '* 

In  the  following  measurements,  the  hair  may  be  estimated  as  equal 
to  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  which  should  be  deducted : — 

From  the  hole  in  the  ear  to  Firmness,     .     .     .     6f  inches. 
"  "  "       Benevolence,     .     .     6f      " 

"  "  "       Individuality,    .     .     5J      " 

"  "  "       Occipital  Spine,     .     4^      " 

From  the  lower  margin  of  Individuality  to  the  centre  of 
Benevolence, 4f  inches. 

Prom  the  lower  margin  of  Individuality  to  the  centre  of 
Veneration, 5}  inches. 

The  anterior  lobe  is  very  large  in  the  lower  region.  It  is  large  in 
the  middle  line.  In  the  upper  region  it  is  less.  The  coronal  region 
is  large.  It  is  rather  short  from  before  backwards,  but  very  high 
above  Causality.  Veneration  and  Hope  are  the  predominating 
organs.  The  coronal  region  rises  to  an  unusual  height.  The  base 
of  the  brain,  particularly  in  the  posterior  lobe,  is  large. 
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The  relative  proportions  of  the  organs,  as  they  appear  on  the  bust, 
may  be  thus  estimated ; — 


1.  Amativeness,  larg^e.  % 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness,  large. 

3.  Concentratireness,  moderate. 

4.  Adfamiveness,  rather  large. 

5.  Combativeness,  large. 

6.  Destructiveness,  rather  large.  * 

7.  Secret! veness,  large. 

8.  Acquisitiveness,  full.    It  is  dif- 

ficult to  estimate  this  organ, 
from  the  way  the  hair  is  dis- 
posed over  it. 

9.  CoDstructiveness,  full. 

10.  Self-esteem,  large. 

11.  Love  of  Approbation,  large. 

12.  Cautiousness,  rather  full.    The 

back  part  of  this  organ  is 
deficient.* 

13.  Benevolence,  very  large. 

14.  Veneration,  very  large. 

15.  Firmness,  very  large. 

16.  ConscieDtiousness[,  full. 


17.  Hope,  large. 

18.  Wonder,  very  Urge. 

19.  Ideality,  full. 

20.  Wit,  full. 

21.  Imitation,  very  large. 

22.  Individuality,  rather  large. 

23.  Form,  large. 

24.  Size,  moderate. 

25.  Weight,  large. 

26.  Colouring,  rather  large. 

27.  Locality,  very  large. 

28.  Number,  moderate.    It  is  diffi- 

cult  to  ascertain  this  organ 
in  a  bust. 

29.  Order,  full. 

30.  Eventuality,  veiy  large. 

31.  Time,  large. 

32.  Tune,  full. 

33.  Language,  rather  lairge. 

34.  Comparison,  very  large. 

35.  Causality,  full. 


I  have  seen  a  cast  purporting  to  be  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  head, 
and  which  is  said  to  have  been  taken  in  Paris ;  but  it  is  widely  at 
variance  with  Mr.  Macdonald*s  bust,  and  also  with  my  recollection  of 
Sir  Walter's  head ;  which  I  have  seen  at  least  a  thousand  times,  and 
closely  observed.  It  was  the  highest  head,  from  the  ear  to  Venera- 
tion, that  I  ever  beheld ;  and  in  t}ie  lower  region  of  the  anterior  lobe, 
as  well  as  in  Benevolence,  Imitation,  and  Wonder,  it  had  few  equals. 
The  only  evidence  Which  could  be  Appealed  to  in  support  of  the 
assertion  of  its  being  small,  is  the  fact,  that  he  wore  a  small  hat. 
But  the  hat  affords  a  measure  of  the  circumference  of  part  of  the 
head^  and  not  of  the  height  or  whole  magnitude  of  the  head,  and 
iherefore  does  not  afford  a  measure  of  the  size  of  the  head  that  can  be 
relied  upon  for  scientific  purposes.  In  Sir  Walter's  head,  the  upper 
and  lateral  portions  of  the  forehead  were  only  full,  Cautiousness  was 
rather  full,  and  Concentrativeness  only  moderately  developed ;  which 
organs,  collectively,  determine  the  dimensions  of  the  circumference  of 
the  hat ;  while  the  forehead  and  coronal  region  towered  high  into  its 
artificial  cavity,  without  rendering  any  enlargement  in  that  quarter 
necessary. 

*  In  a  number  of  observations  which  I  have  made,  I  have  seen  the  anterior  por. 
tioD  of  Cautiousness  large  and  the  posterior  portion  small,  and  in  other  instances, 
the  posterior  was  large  and  the  anterior  small.  From  these  nicl$>,  I  think  it  pro» 
bable  that  two  organs  are  included  in  the  space  now  allotted  to  Cautiousness. 
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Whiiu,  therefore,  I  controvert  the  statement  that  Sir  Walter's  brain 
was  "  not  large/'  and  maintain  that,  in  the  propensities,  in  the  lower 
region  oi  the  anterior  lobe,  in  the  middle  of  the  anterior  lobe,  and  in 
the  coronal  region,  it  was  actually  large,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
opinion  that  Sr  Walter  Scott  stood  in  the  highest  rank  of  intellectoal, 
and  much  less  of  general,  mental  greatness.  In  exact  coroppondenee 
with  those  regions  of  the  brain  which  were  large,  he  manifested 
vigorous  observing  and  descriptive  powers ;  with  a  vast  insight  into 
human  fading  and  action.  But,  also,  in  correspondence  with  those 
parts  of  the  brain  which  were  not  largely  developed,  he  was  deficient 
in  philosophic  penetration  and  comprehensiveness.  He  has  not 
stmck  out,  or  even  adopted  and  embodied,  any  great  principle  calcu- 
lated to  excite  his  race  to  moral  and  intellectual  improvement ;  and 
his  poetry  wants  the  splendid  elevation  of  that  of  Shakspeaie,  Milton, 
and  Byron.  In  short,  he  was  an  extraordinary  man  in  an  extensive, 
but  still  in  a  limited  and  secondary  sphere ;  and  this  is  all  that  tnilfa 
permits  us  to  say  of  his  genius. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  whole  of  the  perceptive  organs,  except 

that  of  Size,  are  well  developed.    I  have  stated  reasons  (System  of 

Phrenology,  page  360,  third  edition)  for  believing  that  this  organ 

takes  cognisance  of  Distance,  and  gives  a  talent  for  Perspective.     Sir 

Walter  mentions  that  he  had  an  eye  for  scenery,  and  tried  to  draw, 

but  somehow  or  other  failed  in  his  attempts.    The  large  development 

of  the  knowing  organs  probably  gave  him  the  acute  perception  of 

external   objects,  which  he  calls  an  eye  for  scenery,  while  his 

deficiency  in  Size  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  failure  in  drawing ; 

a  low  degree  of  that  organ  being  attended  by  feebleness  in  the  power 

of  representing  perspective. 

I  am,  di^c. 

OxoRox  Combs, 


ARTICLE  II. 
cases  of  spectral  illusion  confiriiatort  07  phrxnolooy. 

Mr.  Editor,*- 

As  one  of  the  objects  of  your  Journal  is  to  record  important  facts 
m  support  of  phrenological  science,  I  Will  state  to  you  a  case  within 
my  own  knowledge,  which  you  may  deem  of  interest.  It  is  the  case 
of  spectral  illusion,  occurring  frequently,  for  five  or  six  years  past,  to 
a  person  totally  blind.  Cases  of  spectral  illusion  have  been  frequently 
recorded;  and  the  most  full  and  satisfactory  explanations  which  can 
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\f^  given  of  them,  are  m«ie  by  Dr.  Macniah,  in  lua  work  on  the 
**Philo6ophy  of  Sleep."  Most  of  the  cases,  there  and  ebewhere 
TDcoided,  are  those  which  have  happened  to  seeing  persons^  Bat 
Dr.  M.  has  related  a  edngle  case  of  a  blind  person  of  his  acquaintance 
btoing  troubled  with  them ;  but  so  few  circumstances  are  recorded, 
that  it  is  l|^  little  satisfactory.  Another  and  leading  case,  on  account 
mf  its  tendency  to  prove  the  existeiM^  and  locality  of  several  percep- 
tive organs,  is  the  ease  of  a  Miss  S.  L.,  communicated  by  Mr.  Simp* 
son  to  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  Vol.  IL*  But  I  will  not 
detain  the  reader  longer  before  I  present  the  facts  of  this  case. 

At  the  New  YoriL  Institution  for  the  Blind,  (of  which  the  wntec 
has  had  the  superintendence  for  some  time  past,)  is  a  coloured  girU 
Sfi  pupil.    She  has  been  at  the  institution  for  nearly  four  years. 

I  will  here  remark,  that  she  is  a  highly  respectable,  and  inteUigent 
girl ;  of  unquestionable  veracity,  and. a  member  of  a  Baptist  church. 
Her  iHresent  age  is  about  twenty-six  years.  She  was  formerly  a 
slave,  and  was  brought  up  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  a  highly  respect- 
aUe  family,  who  still  think  very  much  of  her,  and  contribute  in  part 
to  her  support. 

She  first  became  Wind  about  nine  years  since,  and  remained  in  this 
condition  for  eighteen  months,  when  she  recovered  her  sight  in  one 
eye.  About  three  years  after  that,  she  again  became  totally  Uind^ 
and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  Physicians  pronounce  her  case  to 
be  that  of  amaurosis ;  and  so  total  is  her  blindness,  that  she  is  in  per^ 
petual  night,  without  the  perception  of  the  least  light. 

Until  within  a  year  of  her  first  blindness,  she  had  always  enjoyed 
good  health ;  but  during  this  period,  she  had  great  pain  in  her  head 
constantly,  until  she  became  wholly  blind,  when  the  pain  became 
much  less  severe,  and  less  constant. 

About  five  years  since,  an  eruptive  humour  appeared  on  her  righ< 
arm.  It  was  at  first  a  small  sore  near  the  shoulder;  it  has  since 
spread  all  over  the  arm,  and  the  skin  has  become  dry  and  rough.1 
She  has  pain  in  her  head  frequently.  It  begins  near  the  place  of  the 
anterior  fontanel  in  children,  and  extends  for\vard  and  down  to  the 
superciliary  ridge.  About  two  years  and  a  half  since,  she  com- 
menced having  epileptic  fits.  Her  appetite  is  very  capricious,. and 
her  habits  of  taking  food  are  quite  irregular ;  and  she  is  frequently 
very  constipated ;  so  that,  among  aU,  these  diseases  and  irregularities, 
Ae  is  seldom  well. 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Macnish  and  Mr.  Simpson,  at  the 
cIOM  of  this  article,  with  some  explanations  uf  the  same* — Ed. 
I  She  aays  the  pbysiciaos  term  it  bastard  salt  rheum. 
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To  show  more  distmctly  the  phienological  bearing  of  her  ease,  it 
i«  proper  to  remark,  that  her  head  is  not  large,  but  is  rather  high, 
long,  and  thin.  Her  head  is  broad  over  the  region  of  Ideality,  Mar- 
vdiovsness.  Imitation,  and  Benevolence ;  giving  to  the  upper  region 
of  the  forehead  and  temples,  the  appearance  of  width  and  elevation. 

Her  reflective. organs  are  rather  large,  and  the  percepti^  are  full, 
without  being  prominent.  The  whole  cast  of  the  head  is  one 
frequent  among  Anglo-Americans  of  the  better  informed  classes,  but 
such  as  the  writer  has  seldom  met  with  among  coloured  persons. 
Her  mind  answers  well  to  her  organisation.  She  is  shrewd,  thought- 
fill,  and  sagacious  ;  converses  with  correctness  and  ease,  and,  among 
more  than  twenty  female  pupils,  she  maintains  a  leading  influence. 

About  four  years  since,  she  had  an  operation  performed  on  her 
eyes ;  since  which,  she  heu  neter  seen  the  least  light.  At  this  time, 
riie  began  to  experience  the  spectral  illusions,  which  I  am  about  to 
describe.  She  never  is  troubled  with  them  except  when  unwell,  and 
when  she  has  the  pains  in  her  head,  and  over  her  eyes,  above  men- 
tioned. The  first  time  of  her  experiencing  these  illusions,  she 
seemed  to  be  visited  by  persons,  going  and  coming  constantly, 
l^ey  appeared  to  be  of  different  sizes — ^from  a  very  large  and 
imnatural  size,  down  to  smaller  than  any  children.  [Were  not 
Individuality,  Form,  and  Size,  active ;  the  latter  particularly  so  ?3 
lliey  appeared  to  be  dressed ;  to  come  and  go  at  different  periods ; 
and  to  walk  or  mareh  with  regularity.  [Eventuality  and  Time  must 
have  been  active.^  Their  dresses  appeared  to  be  of  whit6,  red, 
green,  blue,  yellow,  pink,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  colours  which  she 
ever  saw,  and  more  bright  than  natural.  At  these  times,  she  had 
pain  in  the  middle  of  the  superciliary  ridge,  pointing,  with  her  finger, 
directly  on  the  spot  designated  by  phrenologists  as  the  location  of  the 
organ  of  Colour.  I  asked  her  if  she  knew  what  organ  was  supposed 
to  be  located  there,  and  she  said  no.  [Here  is  clear  evidence  of  the 
activity  and  location  of  this  organ ;  and  that  the  organ  was  sponta' 
neously  active,  as  it  could  not  be  stimulated  in  the  least  by  outward 
objects.  Ideality,  which  is  large,  may  have  had  some  influence  in 
giving  the  images  so  gay  an  appearance.]  When  her  head  is  very 
much  distressed,  her  spectral  visitors  appeared  very  ugly.  When 
making  the  above  statement,  she  did  not  speak  of  a  particular  remem- 
bered time.  The  times  have  been  so  frequent,  that  if  is  difficult  to 
designate  particular  ones.  Where,  substantially,  the  same  general 
appearances  have  happened,  once  or  twice  a  week  for  several  years, 
it  is  difficult  to  take  any  one  time,  and  describe  all  the  illusions  of 
that  time.  Of  late,  however,  she  says  she  has  been  frequently 
troubled  with  very  strange  figures ;  and  brute  animals  have  appeared 
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with  terrible  glaring  eyes,  such  as  she  had  never  «een  before. 
Formerly,  she  says,  she  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  her  being  thus 
visited;  and  she  used  to  be  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  her 
visitors.  When  diey  came  into  the  room,  she  would  get  up  and  shut 
the  door,  driving  them  out  before  her ;  but  back  they  would  come,  in 
spite  of  her,  through  the  keyhole  and  cracks.  She  remarked,  that  of 
late  they  appear  frequently  in  great  confusion,  and  come  in  falling, 
reeling,  and  tumbling  about.  [Does  not  this  indicate  that  Weight, 
Order,  and  Number,  are  affected  ?3 

I  enquired  if  the  figures  ever  appeared  to  talk ;  and  she  answered 
in  the  negative.  She  said  that  when  the  figures  first  /ippear,  the 
room  seems  light,  but  she  sees  no  real  persons  in  the  room.  After  a 
while,  it  becomes  rather  dark,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  her 
seeing  the  figures.  When  the  pain  gradually  diminishes,  the  figures 
seem  to  dissolve  into  a  thin  mist,  and  millions  of  little  specks  appear 
before  the  eyes  for  a  day  or  more,  and  then  they  wholly  disappear. 

Some  may  think  I  have  been  too  minute  and  circumstantuJ.  Bat 
the  whole  value  of  the  case,  as  I  apprehend,  depends  on  accuracy  and 
particularity. 

Several  features  of  this  case  strongly  resemble  the  case  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Macnish,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  which  I  will 
now  relate.  He  says,  '*  A  respected  elderly  gentleman,  a  patient  of 
my  own,  {who  was  afflicted  with  loss  of  sights  accompanied  by  viclent 
headaches^  and  seioere  dyspeptic  sympioms,)  used  to  have  the  image  of 
a  black  cat  presented  before  him,  as  distinctly  as  he  could  have  seen 
it  before  he  became  blind.  He  was  troubled  with  various  other 
spectral  appearances,  besides  being  subject  to  illusions  of  sound 
equally  remarkable ;  for  he  had  often  the  consciousness  of  hearing 
music,  so  strongly  impressed  upon  him,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  his 
friends  could  convince  him  it  was  purely  ideal."  .  S.  J. 

^'  The  case  stated  by  our  correspondent  above,  accords  most  strikingly, 
in  some  particulars,  with  the  one  related  by  Mr.  Simpson,  to  which 
he  has  already  alluded.  We  presume  similar  cases  have  frequently 
occurred,  though,  for  various  reasons,  they  have  not  been  made 
known,  or  at  least  recorded. 

Robert  Macnish,  LL.  D.,  has  recorded  many  curious  facts  in  his 
work  on  the ** Philosophy  of  Sleep;"  and  has  explained,  on  phreno- 
logical principles,  in  a  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  manner, 
numerous  phenomena,  connected  with  sleep,  dreaming,  somnambu- 
lism, spectral  illusions,  &c.  We  do  not  see  how  any  satisfactory 
explanation  can  he  given  to  such  phenomena,  except  upon  phreno« 
logical  principles.    And  that  our  readers  may  better  understand  the 
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ftds  commnnicated  by  *'S«  J."  and  similar  cases,  we  make  the 
foUowingr  quotations  from  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  work  of  Dr 
Macnish,  mentioned  above :— - 

Of  the  yarious  faculties  with  which  man  is  eDdowed,  those  which 
bring  him  ioto  commuQication  with  the  material  world  coostitute  aa 
important  class.  The  organs  of  these  faculties — termed  perceptive — are 
situated  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  forehead.  Their  function 
is  to  perceive  and  remember  the  existence,  phenomena,  qualities,  and 
relations,  of  external  objects.  Individuality  takes  cognisance  of  the 
existence  of  material  bodies ;  EveTUucUiiy,  of  their  motions  or  actions ; 
Porm,  of  their  shape;  Size,  of  their  magnitude  and  proportions;  Weighty 
of  the  resistance  which  they  offer  to  a  moving  or  restraining  power ; 
Colour,  of  their  colours ;  ^na  Locality,  of  their  relative  position.  THme 
and  Number  perceive  and  remember  duration  and  numbers ;  Language 
takes  cognisance  of  artificial  signs  of  feeling  and  thought;  Order 
delights  in  regularity  and  arrangement.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
mode  of  action  in  these  organs  is  this :  If  any  object — a  horse,  for 
example — be  placed  before  us.  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  its  surface 
to  our  eye,  form  a  picture  of  tne  animal  upon  the  retina  or  back  part  ol 
that  organ.  This  picture  gives  rise  to  what,  for  want  of  more  precise 
language,  is  called  an  impression,  wjiich  is  conveyed  by  the  optic  nerve 
to  the  cerebral  organs  already  mentioned ;  and  by  them,  in  reality,  the 
horse  is  perceived.  The  eye  and  the  optic  nerve,  it  will  be  observed,  do 
no  more  than  transmit  the  impression  from  without,  so  as  to  produce 
that  state  of  the  internal  organs  which  is  accompanied  by  what  is 
termed  perception  or  sensatixm.  When  the  horse  is  withdrawn,  the 
impression  still  remains,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  brain ;  and  though 
the  animal  is  not  actually  perceived,  we  still  remember  its  appearance, 
and  can  almost  imagine  that  it  is  before  us.  This  faint  semi-perception 
is  called  an  idea,  and  differs  from  sensation  only  in  being  rest  vivid. 
The  brain  is  more  highly  excited  when  it  perceives  a  sensation,  than 
when  an  idea  only  is  present;  because,  in  the  former  case,  there  is 
applied,  through  the  medium  of  these  senses,  a  stimulus  from  without, 
wnich,  in  the  latter  case,  is  not  present.  If,  however,  the  brain  be 
brought  by  internal  causes  to  a  degree  of  excitement,  which,  in  general, 
is  the  result  only  of  external  impressions,  ideas  not  less  vivid  than  sen- 
sations ensc^e ;  and  the  individual  has  the  same  consciousness  as  if  an 
impression  were  transmitted  from  an  actual  object  through  the  senses. 
In  other  words,  the  brain,  in  a  certain  slatoi^  perceives  external  bodies ; 
and  any  cause  which  includes  that  state,  gives  rise  to  a  like  perception, 
independently  of  the  usual  cause — the  presence  of  external  bodies  them- 
selves. The  chief  of  these  internal  causes  is  inflammation  of  the  brain ; 
and  when  the  organs  of  the  perceptive  faculties  are  so  excited^put  into 
a  state  similar  to  that  which  follows  actual  impressions  from  without-— 
the  result  is  a  series  of  false  images  or  sounds,  which  are  often  so  vivid 
as  to  be  mistaken  for  realities.  During  sleep,  the  perceptive  organs 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  such  excitement.  In  dreaming,  for 
instance,  the  external  world  is  inwardly  represented  to  our  minds  with 
all  the  force  of  reality ;  we  speak  and  hear,  as  if  we  were  in  communica- 
tion with  actual  existences.  Spectral  illusions  are  phenomena  strictly 
analogous;  indeed,  they  are  literally  nothing  else  than  involuntary* 
waking  dreams. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  has 
pablished  a  case  of  spectral  illusion,  which,  for  singularity  and  interest 
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equals  any  thins  of  the  same  kind  \vhich  has  hitherto  been  recorded. 
The  subject  of  it  was  a  young  lady  under  twenty  years  of  age,  of  good 
family,  well  educated,  free  from  any  superstitious  fears,  in  perfect  bodily 
health,  and  of  sound  mind.  She  was  early  subject  to  occasional  attacks 
of  such  illusions ;  and  the  first  she  remembered,  was  that  of  a  carpet, 
which  descended  in  the  air  before  her,  then  vanished  away.  After  an 
interval  of  some  years,  she  began  to  see  human  figures  in  her  room,  as 
she  lay  wide  awake  in  bed.  These  figures  were  whitish,  or  rather  gray, 
and  transparent  like  cobweb,  and  generally  above  the  size  of  life.  At 
this  time,  she  had  acute  headaches,  very  singularly  confined  to  one  small 
spot  of  the  head.  On  being  asked  to  indicate  the  spot,  «he  touched,  with 
her  forefinger  and  thumb,  each  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eyebrows,  and  the  spot  immediately  over  the  top  of  the  nose, 
the  ascertained  seats  of  Form,  Size,  and  Individuality.  On  being  asked 
if  the  pain  was  confined  to  these  spots,  she  answered  that  some  time 
afterwards  it  extended  to  the  right  and  left,  along  the  eyebrows,  and  a 
little  above  them,  and  completely  round  the  eyes,  which  felt  as  if  they 
would  burst  from  their  sockets.  On  this  taking  place,  the  visions 
vanished.  The  organs  of  Weight,  Colour,  Order,  Number,  and  Locality^ 
were  affected,  and  the  phantasmata  assumed  a  change  corresponding  to 
the  intimated  condition  of  these  parts.  "  The  whitish  or  cobweb  spectres 
assumed  the  natural  colour  of  objects,  but  they  continued  often  to  present 
themselves,  though  not  always,  above  the  size  of  life.  White  or  gray 
ghosts,  says  Mr.  Simpson,  result  from  excited  Form,  Yfith  quiescent 
Colour,  the  transparent  cobweb  effect  being  colourless.  Pale  spectres, 
and  shadowy,  yet  coloured  forms,  are  the  effect  of  partially  excited 
Colour,  Tall  ghosts  and  dwarf  gonlins,  are  the  illusions  of  over-excited 
jSftze."  Bright  spots,  like  stars  on  a  back  ground,  filled  the  room  in  the 
dark,  and  even  in  daylight ;  and  sudden,  and  sometimes  gradual,  illu- 
mination of  the  room,  during  the  night,  took  place,  so  that  the  furniture 
in  it  became  visible.  Innumerable  balls  of  fire  seemed  one  day  to  pour 
like  a  torrent  out  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house  down  the  staircase. 
On  one  occasion,  the  pain  between  the  eyes,  and  along  the  lower  ridge 
of  the  brow,  struck  her  suddenly  with  great  violence,  when,  instantly^ 
the  room  filled  with  stars  and  bright  spots.  On  attempting,  on  chat  occa- 
sion, to  go  to  bed,  she  said  she  was  conscious  of  an  inability  to  balance 
herself,  as  if  she  had  been  tipsy,  and  she  fell,  having  made  repeated 
efforts  to  seize  the  bed-post;  which,  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner, 
eluded  her  grasp  by  shifting  its  plaice,  and  also  by  presenting  her  with  a 
number  of  bed-posts,  instead  of  one.  If  the  organ  of  Weight,  situated 
between  Size  and  Colour,  be  the  organ  of  the  instinct  to  preserve,  and 
power  of  preserving  equilibrium,  it  must  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  derangement  of  that  organ  to  overset  the  balance  of  the  person. 
Over-excited  Number  we  should  expect  to  produce  multiplication  of 
objects;  and  the  first  experience  she  had  of  this  illusion,  was  the  multi- 

{ihcation  of  the  bed-posts,  and  subsequently  of  any  inanimate  object  she 
ooked  at. 

For  nearly  two  years.  Miss  S.  L.  was  free  from  her  frontal  headaches, 
and — mark  the  coincidence — untroubled  by  visions^,  or  any  other  illusive 
perceptions.  Some  months  ago,  however,  all  her  distressing  symptoms 
returned  in  great  aggravation,  when  she  was  conscious  of  a  want  of 
health.  The  pain  was  more  acute  than  before,  along  the  frontal  bone, 
and  round  and  in  the  eye-balls;  and  all  the  organs  there  situated,  recom- 
meneed  their  game  of  illusion.  Sipgle  figures  of  absent  and  .deceased 
friends  were  terribly  real  to  her,  both  in  the  day  and  in  the  night,  some- 
times cobweb,  but  generally  coloured.    She  sometimes  saw  friends  in 
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the  street,  who  proTed  phantoms  when  she  approached  to  speak  to  them ; 
and  instances  occurred,  where,  from  not  having  thus  satisfied  herself  of 
the  illusion,  she  affirmed  to  such  friends  that  she  had  seen  them  in  cer- 
tain places,  at  certain  times,  when  they  proved  to  her  the  clearest  eUibi, 
The  con/ttfton  of  her  spectral  forms  now  distressed  her.  (Order 
affected.)  The  oppression  and  perplexity  were  intolerable,  when  figures 
presentea  themselves  before  her  in  inextricable  disorder,  and  siill  more 
when  they  changed  from  whole  figures  to  parts  of  figures — faces  and  half 
facesj  and  limbs— sometimes  of  inordinate  size  and  dreadful  deformity. 
One  mstance  of  illusive  Disorder^  which  she  mentioned,  is  curious ;  and 
has  the  farther  efiisct  of  exhibiting  (what  cannot  be  put  in  terms  except 
those  oO  the  derangement  of  the  just  perception  of  gravitation  or  eqpiu- 
brium  (  Weight),  One  ni^ht,  as  she  sat  in  ner  bed-room,  and  was  about 
to  go  to  bed,  a  stream  of  spectres,  person's  Qices,  limbs,  in  the  most 
shocking  confusion,  seemed  id  her  to  pour  into  her  room  from  the  win- 
dow, in  the  manner  of  a  cascade.  J\lthough  ihe  cascade  continued, 
apparently,  in  rapid  descending  motion,  there  was  no  accumulation  of 
figures  in  the  room,  the  supply  unaccountably  vanishing  after  havin|^ 
formed  the  cascade.     Colossal  figures  are  her  frequent  visiters  (Size). 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  page  319,  a  case  13 
mentioned,  where  the  patient  was  tortured  with  horrid  faces  glaring  al 
her,  and  approaching  close  to  her,  in  every  possible  aggravation  of 
horror.  "She  was  making  a  tedious  recovery  in  child-bed,  when  the 
symptoms  troubled  her.  Besides  the  fbrms,  which  were  of  natural 
colour,  she  was  perplexed  by  their  variation  in  size,  from  colossal  to 
minute.  She  saw,  also,  entire  human  figures,  but  they  were  always  as 
pins,  or  even  pin-heads,  and  were  in  great  confusion  and  numbers.'' 
She  described  the  pain  which  accompanied  her  illusions,  viz.  acute  pain 
in  the  upper  part  or  root  of  the  nose,  the  seat  of  the  organ  of  Form^ 
and  all  along  the  eyebrows;  which  takes  in  Individuality,  Form,  Size, 
Weighs,  Colour,  Order,  and  Number. 

In  the  same  volume,  page  430,  Mr.  Lievison  relates,  that  on  asking  an 
individual  who  saw  apparitions,  whether  or  not  he  felt  pain  at  any  part 
of  his  head,  he  answered,  "that  every  time  before  he  experienced  this 
peculiar  power  of  seeing  figures,  he  invariably  felt  pain  between  his 
eves,  and,  in  short,  all  over  the  eyebrows."  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
tnat  pain  is  universally  felt  in  such  cases  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
head. Dr.  A.  Combe  informs  me  that,  so  far  as  he  has  observed,  the 
pain,  when  it  does  exist,  is  more  frequently  in  the  exciting  organ — gene- 
rally Wonder, 

In  addition  to  the  occasional  cause  of  excitement  of  the  perceptive 
organs  above  alluded  to,  there  is  another,  the  existence  of  which  is 
proved  by  numerous  facts,  though  its  mode  of  action  is  somewhat 
obscure.  I  allude  to  a  large  development  of  the  organ  of  Wonder, 
Individuals  with  such  a  development  are  both  stronely  inclined  to 
believe  in  the  supernaturality  of  ghosts,  and  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
visited  by  them.  This  organ  is  large  in  tne  head  of  Earl  Grey,  and  he 
is  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  apparition  of  a  bloody  head. 

Dr.  Qall  mentions,  that  in  the  head  of  Dr.  Jung  Stilling,  who  saw 
visions,  the  organ  or  Wonder  was  very  largel]r  developed.  A  gentle- 
man, who  moves  in  the  best  society  in  Paris,  once  asked  Gall  to 
examine  his  head.  The  doctor's  first  remark  was,  "  You  sometimes  see 
visions,  and  believe  in  apparitions."  The  gentlemati  started  from  his 
chair  in  astonishment,  and  said  that  he  had  frequent  visions ;  but  qever, 
till  that  moment,  had  he  spoken  on  the  subject  to  any  human  being, 
,  through  fear  of  oeing  set  down  as  absurdly  credulous.  ' 
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ARTICLE  III. 

1 

LSTTBR*  ADD1UB88BD  TO  THE  REV.  THOHAB  CHALMERS,  D.  D.,  OF 

SCOTLAND. 

^  Upper  Canada,  16th  November,  1838. 

ReTerend  Sir, — 

In  the  Preface  to  your  Bridge  water  Treatise,  published  in  1833,  I 
find  the  following  words : — '*  But  we  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  any  previous  expounder  for  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  or  the 
physiology  of  the  mind." 

Could  you,  reverend  sir,  have  been  then  in  utter  ignorance  of  all 
that  was  done  and  published  by  phrenologists  in  Great  Britain  since 
1814,  when  Dr.  Spurzheim  first  visited  and  lectured  in  the  British 
Islands?  This  appears  to  me  hardly  possible.  And  if  you  had 
heard  of  such  a  theory  or  science,  and  of  the  names  of  even  a  few  of 
the  eminent  men  who  had  add^ted  it  as  true,  I  respectfully  ask  of  you, 
if  you  think  yourself  blameless  in  looking  down  upon  phrenology, 
and  its  advocates,  ias  too  contemptible  for  the  consideration  of  a 
fluperior  mind,  such  as  yours  unquestionably  is  ?  If  you  do,  then  I, 
an  uneducated  or  self-educated  man,  venture  to  assure  you,  that,  if  you 
will  hut  study  phrenology  with  an  honest,  humble,  and  prayerful 
mind,  you  will  find  it  to  be  that  very  **  expounder  for  the  anatomy  of 
the  mind,  and  the  physiology  of  the  mind,"  the  want  of  which  you 
then  seemed  so  much  to  feel. 

Then,  again,  in  part  ii.  chap.  2,  and  paragraph  6,  in  the  same 
treatise,  I  find  the  following  words :-— *'  But  in  the  assiduous  prosecu- 
tion of  its  labours,  it  (the  inductive  philosophy)  worked  its  way  to  a 
far  nobler  and  more  magnificent  harmony  at  the  last — ^to  the  real 
system  of  the  universe,  more  excellent  than  all  the  schehes  of 
HUMAN  CONCEPTION — ^uot  in  the  solidity  of  its  evidence  alone,  but  as 
an  ohject  of  tasteful  contemplation." 

From  my  early  youth,  my  mind  has  been  religiously  disposed,  and 
that  disposition  was  afiectionately  cultivated  by  my  humble,  unedu- 
cated, but  most  worthy  parents.  My  thoughts  were  almost  constantly 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  find  out  hy  what  service,  above  all 
others,  (if  any  such  could  be  found  out  hy  pe,)  I  could  best  answer 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Deity,  as  I  supposed,  must  have  created 
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me.    For  I  imagined  that  there  must  be  aome  duty  more  excellent 
than  any  other,  and  therefore  more  acceptable  to  tlie  Almighty. 

After  long  and  earnest  contemplation,  I  decided  that  doing  good  to 
my  neighbour,  doing  good  to  my  neighbour^  doing  good  to  vt  nbioh- 
BOUR,  was  that  concentration  of  duty  which  was  the  most  high  and 
holy  for  man  to  perform  here  below.  And  from  that  day  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  have  I  endeavoured  to  act  up  to  this  convictionr— with  what 
effect  is  known  to  Him  only  to  whom  all  men^s  deeds  are  known. 

Now,  believing  that  hardly  any  man,  in  modem  times,  has  done 
more  good  to  the  human  family  than,  by  God's  permission,  you  have 
done,  I  earnestly  and  affectionately  call  upon  you  to  study  phrenology; 
because  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  truth,  and  of  its  vast  import- 
ance to  the  human  family  hereafter.  The  malignant  passions  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  in  Europe  and  America,  are  continually  grow- 
ing in  strength,  and  are  now  most  threatening.  And  unless  the  higher 
clergy,  the  nobility,  the  rich,  and  the  influential,  every  where  speedily 
devote  themselves,  and  their  fortunes,  to  benevolent  purposes,  to  the 
right  teaching  of  the  rising  generation,  the  fearful  prospect  before 
them  will  become  darker  and  darker,  until  the  storm  bursts  over  them, 
and  another  course  of  crime  and  destruction  be  run,  until  arrested  by 
the  usual  and  only  remedy  in  such  circumstances,  a  military  despotism. 
Speedily,  therefore,  let  them  be  aroused  into  active,  energetic  action, 
—really  benevolent  and  truly  Christian  action — as  the  only  means  of 
appeasing  those  passions— of  abating  them,  and  ultimately  replacing 
them  by  humane,  benevolent,  and  Christian  dispositions. 

Let  them  call  phrenology  to  their  aid  in  all  they  do,  and  they  will 
find  their  power  to  improve. the  human  mind  increased  far  beyond 
what  all  other  means,  other  than  Christianity,  have  heretofore  done 
for  our  race.  Then  they  will  find  phrenology  far  «*  more  excellent" 
than  even  Newton's  great  discoveries,  or  than  all  the  other  '*  schemes 
of  human  conception,"  heretofore  promulgated  to  the  world. 

If  this  be  true,  and  it  is  susceptible  of  proof  or  refutation,  is  there 
not  an  awful  responsibility  now  laid  upon  you,  reverend  sir,  and  upon 
all  teachers,  particularly  the  clerical  teachers',  in  regard  to  this  great 
question  ?  And  not  upon  you  and  them  only,  but  upon  every  other 
man  who  possesses  influence,  riches,  or  talent,  which  he  can  employ 
in  performing  a  share  of  this  high  and  holy  duty. 

Let  the  humane,  the  gentle,  the  generous,  the  good  men  every 
where— those  who  desire  to  cultivate  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  to 
one  another— who  desire  to  root  out  from  the  heart  of  man  malbvo- 
LBNCB,  and  plant  therein  bbnbvolence— 4et  them,  one  and  all,  speedily 
apply  themselves  to  this  truly  God-like  labour;  and  may  the  Divine 
Spirit  strengthen  them,  and  their  children,   and   their   ehildren's 
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children,  uatil,  by  due  culture,  vice  be  banished  fiom  the  heart  of 
man,  and  yirtue  alone  be  made  to  flourish  therein. 

HOWABO. 

Howard  respectfully  requests  of  the  editors  of  newspapers  in  both 
hemispheres,  who  may  see  this  letter,  to  give  it  one  insertion. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

UTILrrT  OF  PHKSNOLOOY. 


The  question  is  often  asked — What  possible  utility  can  there  be  in 
phrenology,  admitting  it  to  be  true  ?    And,  in  regard  to  few  questions, 
is  it  more  difficult  to  give  an  answer  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  every 
enquirer.    Not,  however,  because  the  science  is  of  doubtful  utility ; 
but  because  the  ideas  of  utility  are  so  various  in  the  different  classes 
of  the  community.     What  one  regards  as  highly  useful,  another  con* 
eiders  of  no  Importance.     What  one  regards  as  worthy  of  days  and 
nights  of  toil,  fatigue,  and  self-denial,  excites  no  desire  of  attainment 
in  the  mind  of  another.    The  avaricious  man  considers  that  dUme 
as  useful  which  contributes  to  material  wealth ;  the  scholar  is  apt  to 
place  too  high  an  importance  on  what  serves  to  promote  his  own 
&vourite  pursuits ;   while  the  votaries  of  pleasure  regard  as  useful, 
whatever  serves  their  sensual  gratifications.    And  even  the  minister 
of  the  gospel,  perhaps,  contracting  his  views,  may  only  value  that 
which  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  principles  of  his  profession.    But 
too  few,  alas !  appear  to  take  those  comprehensive  and  benevolent 
views  which  make  every  thing  useful  that  seems  to  render  men  better 
and  happier  in  time  and  eternity.     Yet  it  is  upon  these  broad  prin- 
ciples we  shall  proceed  in  discussing  the  subject.    That  is  useful 
which  makes  men  wiser  and  better,  and  qualifies  them  to  fulfil  the 
great  end  of  their  o^istence.    With  this  definition  of  the  word  utility^ 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  answer  the  question — ''Of  what  use  is 
phrenology,  admitting  it  to  be  true  V*    But  we  shall  divest  it  of  its 
latter  clause,  *'  admitting  it  to  be  true."     Not,  however,  that  we  sup- 
pose that  all  whose  eyes  may  chance  to  fall  upon  these  remarks,  or 
even  all  who  have  heard  lectures,  and  read  upon  the  subject,  will 
yield  their  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  science.     It  is  with  phrenology, 
as  with  every  other  difficult  subject     Many  are  not  able  to  under- 
ntnA  its  principles,  or  appreciate  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest 
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There  b  another  class  so  much  under  the  influence  of  prejudice 
in  favour  of  previous  opinions,  and  so  accustomed  to  think  their  own 
ideas  always  to  be  correct,  that  when  once  committed,  tliey  never 
change.  Such  will  not  believe  the  science  true.  There  is  still 
another  class,  so  constituted  that  they  readily  yield  their  assent  to  a 
new  and  plausible  theory  with  little  or  no  investigation,  especially 
when  it  appears  under  the  sanction  of  a  distinguished  name,  and  has 
become  somewhat  pppular.  Such  easily  believe  in  phrenology. 
They  are  what  Dr.  Spurzheim  denominated  ^^ sheep  phrenologists" 
And  we  regret  that  to  this  class  belong  so  many  of  the  professed 
oelievers  in  the  science  at  the  present  day.  For  there  are  few,  com- 
paratively, who  have  the  abilities,  the  leisure,  and  the  inclinations,  to 
take  up  the  science,  and,  like  philosophers,  examine  its  principles  to 
the  foundation  ;  and  who  have  the  candour  and  independence  to  yield 
their  assent  when,  and  only  when,  the  understanding  is  convinced  by 
appropriate  evidence. 

Perhaps  these  last  remarks  imply  too  much  disparagement  to  a 
large  class  of  our  fellow  beings.  For  we  regard  that  unsuspecting 
reverential  state  of  mind  which  sometimes  yields  assent  on  too  little 
evidence,  and  is  disposed  to  take  many  things  on  trust,  as  by  far  to 
be  preferred  to  that  captious,  cavilling,  sceptical  spirit,  which  is  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  as  seldom  to  be  convinced 
contrary  to  a  previous  opinion.  Still  we  would  not  imply  that  the 
ranks  of  phrenologists  do  not  embrace  nearly  or  quite  their  full  share 
of  credulity,  cavilling,  scepticism,  and  unbelief.  We  once  thought 
that  a  full  understanding  of  the  principles  of  phrenology  would 
ensure  a  correct  understanding  of  the  principles  of  legislation,  educa- 
tion, human  happiness,  morals,  religion,  &c.  &c.  And  we  still 
believe  that,  exoepting  inspiration,  the  science  does  afford  the  most 
important  help,  m  these  respects,  which  has  yet  been  placed  within 
the  reach  of  man.  An  acquaintance  with  its  principles  not  only  aids 
in  regulating  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  our  actions  too,  both  in 
relation  to  God,  and  our  fellow  men.  But  phrenologists  do  not 
always  avail  themselves  of  the  light  and  helps  which  their  science 
affords,  in  regulating  and  restraining  their  faculties.  Self-esteem 
will  be  overbearing.  Small  Conscientiousness  will  not  properly 
restrain  predominant  propensities,  and  ensure  candour,  on  all  occa* 
sions.  Small  Marvellousness  and  Veneration  will  give  a  disposition 
to  reject  evidence,  and  be  sceptical.  And  he  forgets  that  a  small 
intellectual  development,  even  in  the  head  of  a  phrenologist,  cannot 
always  with  accuracy  perceive  and  understand  the  qualities  and  rela- 
tions of  principles  and  things.  The  remark  is  true,  which  has  often 
been  made  to  show  that  there  is  no  utility  in  phrenology,     "A 
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knowledge  of  the  science  will  not  give  the  power  of  adding  to  the 
quantity  of  brain  an  individual  possesses.''  But  this  is  not  the  place 
for  these  topics.  We  intend  to  give  them  that  consideration  which 
their  importance  demands,  before  we  close  the  discussion  on  which 
we  have  already  entered.  We  only  remark,  in  passing,  that  if 
phrenology  set  forth  the  true  principles  of  human  nature,  all  manifes- 
tations of  human  conduct,  when  properly  observed,  must  advance  the 
interests  of  the  science.  And  the  real  phrenologist  is  far  more 
delighted  than  vexed  with  opposition,  as  he  calmly  views  the  indubi- 
table proofs  of  his  system  on  the  cranium  of  a  bitter  antagonist.  We 
would  say,  then,  to  those  who  reject  or  oppose  the  doctrines  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  the  only  favour  we  have  to  ask  is,  **  When  you  have 
done  with  your  skulls,  have  the  goodness  to  bequeath  them  to  tlie 
phrenologists." 

Tn  this  discussion,  we  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  utility  of 
phrenolo*gy,  in  relation  to  the  following  particulars :  viz. — Considered 
simply  as  truth ; — as  having  an  important  bearing  an  the  science  of 
mental  philosophy  ; — as  illustrating  the  correct  principles  of  moral  and 
intellectual  education; — as  explaining  the  nature  of  insanity,  and 
furfushing  the  most  successful  method  of  treating  the  victims  of  that 
dreadful  malady; — as  explaining  many  physico-mental  phenomena^ 
vhich  are  utterly  inexplicable  by  any  other  system  ; — as  furnishing  an 
Wtward  index  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  man ; — as 
furnishing  important  principles  on  the  subject  of  criminal  legislation* 

Such  is  a  general  classification  of  the  more  prominent  topics  coa- 
nected  with  the  subject  before  us.  There  may  be  others  which  do 
not  strictly  come  under  either  of  the  above  divisions,  but  which  may 
require  distinct  attention.  » 

In  our  remarks  upon  these  topics,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  maintain 
that  every  thing  before  said  upon  the  same  subject  is  false,  or  of  no 
value.  We  are  not  among  those  who  regard  phrenology  (as  some  are 
accused  of  doing)  as  embracing  all  the  truth  in  the  world.  Nor  do 
we  maintain  that  even  our  best  treatises  on  the  subject  contain  no 
error.  While  we  fully  subscribe  to  the  saying  of  a  distinguished 
man,  who,  when  asked  if  he  believed  there  was  any  truth  in 
phrenology,  replied,  "  Yes,  there  is  truth  in  it,  and  truth  out  of  it," 
we  believe  there  is  error  in  it,  as  well  as  error  out  of  it,  as  it  now 
appears  before  the  world.  Yet  such  are  our  views  in  regard  to  the 
general  correctness  of  its  principles,  that  we  are  prepared  to  say,  we 
believe  thatr— 

Phrenology  is  useful^  because  it  is  true. 

With  the  premises  we  have  laid  down,  this  proposition  requires 
not  proof  but  illustration.    As  we  have  said,  we  take  for  granted  its 
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tratfa.  It  is  therefofre  useful.  There  is  no  truth  connected  with  the 
operations  of  nature's  laws,  whether  in  mind  or  matter,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  useless*  From  the  simplest  proposition  com- 
prehended by  the  infant  mind,  up  to  the  sublimest  disclosures  of  the 
volume  of  nature  and  revelation,  every  thing  is  useful,  as  tt  helps  to 
shadow  forth  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  It  is  the  reception 
of  truth  that  enlarges  and  expands  the  powers  of  the  mind.  What 
would  be  the  condition  of  that  mind  which  should  be  kept  from  the 
thought  and  investigation  of  truth?  And  what  is  it  but  truth — the 
investigation  of  its  principles — ^that  will  expand  the  powers  of  the 
soul,  and  constitute  its  chief  employment  throughout  eternity  ? 

How  inconsistent,  then,  to  imagine  that  any  department  of  God^s 
immutable  truth— -especially  a  department  which  embraces  more  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man  than  any  other— can  be 
useless  !  In  speaking  of  the  diflferent  ideas  of  utility,  we  mentioned 
no  class  who  particularly  estimated  the  value  of  truth.  Amidst  all 
the  utilitarianism  in  the  world,  how  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  so 
few  are  found,  who  place  a  particular  value  upon  truth — that  which 
constitutes  the  laws  of  matter  and  mind,  and  serves  to  lead  the  soul 
dirough  **  nature  up  to  nature's  God  !" 

There  are  some  truths  which  may  be  considered,  in  a  measure,  as 
merely  speculative,  which  are 'not  employed  directly  in  the  practical 
concerns  of  life ;  yet  they  are  by  no  means  unimportant.  Take,  for 
example,  astronomy ;  how  does  a  knowledge  of  this  sublime  science 
assist  the  husbandman  to  till  his  lands,  the  tradesman  to  sell  his 
wares,  or  the  statesman  to  guide  the  helm  of  government?  Were 
the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  more  delightful  to  man  af\er  he  had 
learned  the  size  and  distance  of  that  great  luminary  ?  Is  the  sunshine 
of  spring  more  pleasant  to  the  husbandman,  or  the  genial  showers 
of  summer  more  fruitful  to  his  fields,  because  he  knows  the  principles 
of  those  laws  which  cause  the  change  of  the  seasons,  or  that  philo- ' 
sophy  which  explains  the  mysteries  of  rain  ?  And  yet  these  truths 
are  important  and  valuable  to  the  interests  of  man;  and  those  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  these  abstruse  investigations,  are  jusUy 
entided  to  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  their  fellow  men. 

We  only  add,  let  not  prejudice  dare  to  draw  a  line  between  the 
great  truths  of  God,  and  condemn  a  part  as  useless  and  unworthy  of 
attention,  since  the  Creator  of  all  intended,  that  all  the  knowledge  of 
his  works,  which  he  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  man,  should 
serve  to  promote  both  his  temporal  and  eternal  interests. 

But  phrenology  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of  truths  which  mee 
merely  speculative.  It  has  an  immense  practical  bearing  on  all  the 
interests  of  man.    This  brings  us  to  our  second  proposition : 
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Phrenology  is  useful^  because  it  forme  the  most  correct  basis  of 
eyetem  of  mefUal  philoeophy. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ARTICLE  V. 


^n  Addrese,  delivered  at  the  Annicersary  Celebration  of  the  birth  of 
Spurzheim  and  of  the  Organisation  of  the  Boston  Phrenological 
Society t  January  1 ,  1 838.    By  Elisha  Bartlett,  M.  D. 

We  have  perused  this  Address  with  great  pleasure.  Seldom  hare 
we  found  contained  within  the^same  compass  so  many  important 
phrenological  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  so  well  arranged  and 
presented.  As  very  few  of  our  readers  have  probably  seen  this 
address,  we  shall  present  copious  extracts  from  it,  accompanied  with 
some  brief  remarks.  It  was  delivered  by  invitation  of  the  Boston 
Phrenological  Society.  This  society  was  formed  soon  after  the 
death  of  Spurzheim,  in  Boston,  and  holds  an  anniversary  meeting 
every  yeai^-^pardy  to  commemorate  its  origin  and  the  birth  of  that 
distinguished  man.  Such  was  the  occasion  on  which  this  address 
was  delivered. 

Dr.  Bartlett  resides  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  sustains  a  high  rank  in 
his  profession.  He  has  been  mayor  of  the  city  of.  Lowell,  and  is 
well  known  in  that  vicinity  as  a  warm  friend  and  able  advocate  of 
science  and  education ;  and  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  professor  in  the 
medical  institutions  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.  We 
hope  the  time  is  not  far -distant,  when  all  the  professors  in  our  in* 
IBtitutions,  whether  medical,  literary,  or  scientific,  will  thoroughly 
investigate  the  claims  of  phrenology,  and  impartially  canvass  its 
merits.  When  this  is  done,  then  will  the  correct  physiology  of  the 
brain,  and  the  true  science  of  mind,  be  understood,  and  taught  in  our 
institutions  of  learning. 

Dr.  B.  opens  his  address,  by  stating  that  all  true  knowledge  is  of 
slow  and  progressive  growth,  and  that  this  is  emphatically  true  of  all 
science  which  is  the  result  of  observation  and  experiment.  Numerous 
facts  must  be  collected,  before  the  process  of  generalisation  can  com- 
mence. Such  has  been  the  history  of  all  the  natural  sciences.  It 
constitutes  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  any  science,  when  suffi- 
cient facts  have  been  collected,  from  which  general  principles  can  be 
deduced  and  established.     Such  an  era  is  the  more  important,  too» 
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when  these  principles  must  necessarily  change  or  materially  affect 
theories  long  supposed. to  be  true,  and  considered  as  established  by 
the  learned  and  philosophical  world. 

Dr.  B.,  after  alluding  to  the  more  important  epochs  in  the  sciences 
of  botany,  physiology,  chemistry,  &c.  &c.,  states  that  the  science  of 
the  human  mind  is  now  passing  through  such  an  epoch  in  its  history. 

It  must  be  obvious  enough,  I  think,  to  any  one  who  has  at  all  looked 
into  the  subject,  that  the  science  of  the  human  mind  constitutes  no  excep- 
tion to  the  remarks  already  made  in  relation  to  the  slow  growth  of  most 
of  the  other  sciences.  Certain,  at  any  rate,  is  it,  that  hitherto,  till  within 
a  very  short  period,  it  has  been  surrounded  by  the  same  thick  obscurity 
and  vagaeness  which  have  enveloped  the  other  sciences  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  their  true  laws — to  the  establishment  of  their  fundamental 
principles.  Almost  the  whole  history  of  metaphysics  is  a  record  of 
absurdities,  and  inconsistencies,  and  contradictions.  The  very  name  has 
become,  almost  by  common  consent,  only  another  term  for  intellectual 
harlequinism  and  jugglery.  Never  has  the  human  mind  been  guilty  of 
playing  more  fantastic  tricks,  than  when  attempting,  by  misdirected  and 
impotent  efforts,  to  unriddle  the  mystery  of  its  own  constitution.  It  is 
certainly  unnecessary  for  me,  whether  speaking  to  phrenologists  or  to 
anti-phrenologists,  to  insist  upon  this  particular  point,  or  tu  spend  any 
time  in  the  supererogatory  labour  of  endeavouring  either  to  prove  or  to 
illustrate  the  almost  universal  unsatisfactoriness,  emptiness,  and  unpro- 
fitableness, of  those  subtle  fancies — those  shadowy  and  spectral  visions 
of  the  human  understanding,  which  have  been  dignified  with  the  title  of 
metaphysics — which  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  high  distinctions 
of  philosophy. 

Whether  the  phrenolo^^ical  era  holds  a  like  place  in  the  history  of  the 
science  of  mind,  which  the  Baconian  era  holds  in  the  history  or  the  ait 
of  observation  and  induction,  or  the  Newtonian  in  that  of  the  sciences  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  is  yet  an  unsettled  and  disputed  matter. 
A  large  majority,  indeed,  of  the  scientific  and  learned  world  wholly  deny 
the  claims  of  phrenology  to  the  character  of  a  science.  They  treat  it  for 
the  most  part  with  contempt;  or,  at  best,  they  regard  it  but  as  one 
amon^  the  many  delusions  of  the  age.  There  is  a  question,  then.  Are 
they.  Its  contemners  and  opposers,  right ;  or  are  we  so,  its  disciples  and 
advocates  1  Is  phrenology  true,  or  is  it  false  ?  Is  it  a  sky-rocket  only, 
shooting  up,  with  a  transient  and  artificial  glare,  some  few  hundred  feet 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  ?  or  is  it,  indeed,  a  new  star,  kindled  and 
set  for  ever  in  the  depths  of  the  firmament? 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  address  to  exhibit  some  of  the  reasons 
which  we  have  for  believing  that  phrenology  does  constitute  a  great  era, 
analogous  to  those  of  which  I  have  spoken; — that  it  is,  what  it  claims  to 
be,  the  true  science  of  the  human  mind ;— that  its  laws  are  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind ; — that  it  has  interpreted  truly  that  revelation  of  Grod 
written  in  the  constitution  of  man's  spiritual  nature. 

The  truth  of  phrenology  is  based  on  the,  principles  of  induction. 
It  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  observation  and  experiment.  It  can  be 
overthrown,  or  proved  false,  only  by  controverting  the  facts  which 
have  been  collected  and  tested  by  such  evidence.  All  reasoning  and 
speculation  against  it,  based  upon  gratuitous  and  assumed  premises, 
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or  every  resort  to  misrepresentation  and  ridicule,  will  be  utterly 
ineffectual.  Such  opposition  may  retard  the  progress  of  truth,  but 
can  no  more  prevent  its  final  triumph,  than  man,  with  his  puny  arm, 
can  blot  out  the  orb  of  day,  by  obscuring  a  few  solitary  rays.  Truth 
is  unchangeable,  and  will  triumph  over  s^l  opposition. 

Dr.  B.  regarding  phrenology  as  true,  proceeds  to  point  out  some  of 
its  **  leading  tendencies  and  results,  both  practical  and  philosophical," 
showing  that  the  science  of  the  mind,  like  every  other  science,  will 
be  productive  of  great  good.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  the  influ- 
ence of  phrenological  principles  upon  human  happiness.  Phrenology 
ahne  reveals  the  real  elements  of  human  nature  in  their  true  lights 
It  shows  that  the  same  elements  in  kind,  though  varying  in  degree, 
enter  into  the  constitution  of  every  human  being.  It  points  out  the 
number,  nature,  and  relations,  of  all  the  faculties  of  man,  whether 
animal,  intellectual,  or  moral.  Every  faculty  sustains  definite  rela- 
tions to  certain  external  objects  or  beings,  and  is  susceptible  of 
pleasure  or  pain.  And  according  as  these  relations  are  understood 
and  obeyed,  will  man's  happiness  be  affected. 

But  since  most  of  these  relations  exist  between  man  and  his  fellow- 
beings,  individual  and  general  happiness  is  indissolubly  connected. 
Coiisequently,  in  proportion  as  the  former  is  augmented  or  dimi- 
nished, in  the  same  degree  will  the  latter  be  affected.  The  fact,  that 
every  person  recognises  in  another  the  same  faculties — partaking  of 
the  same  nature,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws,  in  their  suscepti  • 
bility  of  happiness  or  misery — creates  a  sympathy  of  feeling  and  a 
community  of  interests.  No  matter  whether  the  individual  be  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  such  a  view  of  human  nature  will  beget  feelings  of 
true  humanity,  and  tend  to  embrace  all  mankind  in  the  common  bonds 
of  one  great  brotherhood. 

Phrenology  furnishes  a  criterion  for  estimating  character  according 
to  its  real  worth.  It  strips  human  nature  of  those  artificial  supports 
and  factitious  circums^nces  which  have  an  almost  omnipotent  influ- 
ence in  society.  Fortune,  rank,  and  personal  attractions  or  accom- 
plishments, have  too  generally  been  the  only  standard  for  estimating 
character  and  happiness.  These  are  all  good  in  their  place,  and 
should  be  duly  appreciated ;  but  there  are  higher  and  more  valuable 
possessions  and  acquisitions.  The  proper  cultivation,  exercise,  and 
direction,  of  all  our  faculties,  will  affect  our  individual  happiness 
more,  and  should  be  more  praiseworthy  in  the  estimation  of  others, 
than  the  mere  possession  of  either  wealth,  honour,  or  fame.  Wc 
believe  that  real  intellectual  and  moral  worth  is  the  only  correct 
standard  for  estimating  character,  which  the  Creator  has  designed  and 
established  in,  the  very  nature  of  things. 
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We  make  the  foHowing  quotations  from  Dr.  Bartlett's  address. 
Our  readers  will  perceive  that  they  involve  important  principles, 
which  would  bear  enlarging  upon  to  almost  any  extent,  but  our 
present  limits  will  not  permit  any  comments  upo^  them.  However* 
these  same  principles  will  be  discussed  and  presented  in  the  future 
pages  of  this  Journal. 

"Phrenology  canDOt  be  true — it  is  not  what  it  pretends  to  be,  the 
veritable  science  of  ihe  human  mind — unless  it  sheds  new  light  on  the 
subject  of  education.  If  it  enables  us  to  understand,  better  than  he  have 
hitherto  done,  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  it  ought  also  to  assist  us  in 
the  management  and  training  of  the  mind.  The  high  merit  of  having 
done  this,  no  one,  I  believe,  acquainted  with  ihe  history  and  character  of 
phrenology,  will  deny.  It  nas  done  this  in  many  ways.  For  my  present 
purpose,  however,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  one  or  two  only. 
Phrenology  first  fully  unfolded  *and  established  this  great  and  elementary 
principle  of  education,  that  each  and  every  power  of  the  mind — intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  instinctive — can  be  strengthened  and  developed  only 
hy  its  own  activityr;  and  that  this  activity  can  be  excited  only  by  placing 
tlie  power  in  relation  to  its  appropriate  objects  or  phenomena.  It  tooK 
this  truth,  as  it  did  other  truths  relating  to  the  mind,  out  of  the  domain 
of  vague  generalities — of  common  sense  sagacity — and  gave  it  to  the 
absoluteness,  and  certainty,  and  simplicity  of  a  demonstrable  /air.  And 
it  is  the  primal  law  of  education — its  very  seminal  principle.  Disregarded 
has  it  always  been,  in  all  systems  of  education;  disregarded  it  still  is^  for 
the  most  part,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  The  higher  powers  of  the 
mind,  for  instance,  such  as  Reverence,  Conscientiousness,  and  Benevo- 
lence, have  been  generally  appealed  to,  through  the  exclusive  medium  of 
the  knowing  faculties;  and  how  universally  unanswered  has  been  the 
appeal !  Men  have  asked  of  the  mind,  bread,  and  it  has  given  them  a 
stone;  and  whv  should  it  not,  since  the  boon  was  not  rightly  asked?  I 
know  very  well,  that,  within  a  short  period,  many  persons,  not  professed 
disciples  of  phrenology,  have  begun  to  see  this  truth,  and  to  vindicate, 
ably  and  zealously,  its  immense  practical  importance.  None  the  less 
true  is  it,  also,  that  for  whatever  of  genuine  insight  these  persons  have 
obtained  of  this  fundamental  doctrine,  are  they  more  or  less  indebted  to 
the  principles  and  developments  of  phrenology." 

"Another  truth,  which  I  claim  to  have  been  first  authoritatively 
asserted  and  demonstrated  by  phrenology,  as  a  law  of  the  mental  consti- 
tution, is  this  ;^that  every  separate  power  and  capacity  of  the  human 
mind  can  be  developed  and  strengthened  ^nly  by  developing  and 
exciting  its  own  peculiar,  individual,  activity ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
education  of  each  and  every  faculty  is  dependent  wholly  upon  those 
means  and  influences  which  increase,  or  diminish,  or  control  this 
activity  and  strength.  That  power  of  the  mind  which  takes  cognisance 
of  the  relations  of  numbers,  can  be  educated  only  through  its  own  instru- 
mentality; it  can  acquiriT skill  and  faculty  in  calculating  these  relations, 
only  by  calculating  them ;  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  its 
origioal  vigour,  and  of  its  educated  activity,  will  be  its  strength  and 
capabilities.  This  is  strictly  true  of  every  intellectual  power,  and  it  is 
as  true  of  the  animal  instincts  as  it  is  ol  the  knowing  faculties.  The 
love  of  children  is  made  strong  and  fervent  by  loving  children.  Hate 
becomes  a  burning  and  ferocious  passion  only  by  hating.  And,  further- 
more, as  strictly  true  as  this  is  of  the  intellect  and  the  instincts,  is  it  of 
all  the  higher  sentiments.    Hope  can  be  nourished  only  by  its  own 
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ambrosial  food — the  bright  colours,  the  ever-blossomiDg  flowers,  the 
fairy  eachaotments  of  the  future.  Conscientiousness — that  deep-seated 
sentiment  of  right  and  wrong — that  stern  monitor  within  us — can  be 
crowned  with  the  supremacy  which  it  was  designed  to  possess,  only  by 
oar  being  just.  Ideality — that  versatile  power — constituting,  as  it  may 
be  said  to  do,  the  wings  of  the  spirit,  can  acquire  strength  and  freedom 
only  by  soaring  aloft  into  a  pure  and  celestial  atmosphere,  and  by  visit- 
ing, in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  those  scenes  of  beauty,  and 
sublimity,  and  order — those  manifestations  of  the  perfect,  the  excelleDt, 
and  the  fair — which  have  been  created  for  its  gratification.  Benevolence 
can  be  quickened  into  a  divine  and  soothing  sentiment  only  by  our  beings 
compassionate  and  humane." 

"  There  is  another  great  elementary  truth,  bearing  directly  upon  the 
subject  of  education,  which,  like  the  One  already  spoken  of,  was  first 
clearly  demonstrated,  as  a  natural  law  of  man's  spiritual  being,  by 
phrenology.  I  mean  that  of  the  absolute  rule  and  superiority,  which  the 
Author  of  the  mind  has  contefried  on  the-peligious  and  disinterested  sen- 
timents, over  all  the  other  powers.  Phrenology  has  not  merely  pointed 
out  the  only  effective  method  of  educating  these  sentiments,  but  it  has 
vindicated  for  them  their  inalienable  supremacy.  Far  be  it  from  me,  I 
say  again,  as  I  have  said  in  another  connection,  to  arrogate  for  phren- 
ology the  merit  of  having  discovered,  or  of  having  first  promulgated,  the 
truth  of  which  I  now  speak.  No  one,  I  trust,  will  suppose  me  guilty  of 
such  ignorance,  or  of  such  presumption.  Always  has  it  been  taught,  by 
the  wise  and  the  good,  every  where,  and  throughout  all  time,  eloquently 
in  their  precepts,  and  more  eloquently  still  jn  their  happy  and  beneficent 
lives,  and  in  their  deaths  of  serenity  and  triumphant  hope.  It  is  the 
declaration  of  prophets  and  apostles — it  is  the  song  of  the  seraphim — it 
is  the  great  lesson  of  Christ — ii  is  the  voice  of  God.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
true,  that  to  phrenology  belongs  the  high  distinction  of  having  placed 
this  doctrine  on  the  high  basis  of  demonstration — of  having  fixed  it, 
immutably,  in  the  very  organisation  of  humanity,  one  of  its  central  and 
everlasting  laws. 

"This  truth,  like  the  other  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  almost  univer- 
sally disregarded.  In  all  systems  of  education,  the  intellectual  powers 
are  almost  exclusively  considered :  a  very  subordinate  place  is  assigned 
to  the  higher  sentiments ;  and  herein  consists  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
and  disastrous  errors  of  these  systems.  Almost  the  whole  surface  of  the 
civilised  world  is  spread  over  with  schoolhouses  for  the  nurture  of  the 
infant  intellect ;  and  universities  are  built,  and  professorships  are 
endowed,  to  aid  in  its  raaturer  training.  I  do  not  complain  that  this 
has  been  done,  but  that  the  other  has  been  left  undone.  One  of  the 
highest  ends,  even  of  inttllectual  culture,  is  almost  entirely  overlooked 
and  neglected — that  of  promoting  the  development,  and  regulating  the 
action  of  the  moral  and  religious  feelings,  and  of  ministering,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  their  good. 

"It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  address,  to  attempt  any  thing  farther 
than  to  state  some  of  the  general  tendencies  and  results  of  the  phreno< 
logical  doctrines,  accompanied  With  such  illustrations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  render  them  intelligible.  I  cannot,  of  course,  go  very  full  into 
the  details  of  their  practical  operation.  I  wish,  however,  here,  to  be 
indulged  in  a  few  remarks  of  this  latter  character.  Free  and  liberal 
governments  have  thought  it  their  safety  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  pro« 
vide  for,  and  encourage,  jijeneral  education.  The  axiom  is,  that  populai 
intelligence  is  the  only  sure  support  and  safe  guardian  of  popular 
government.     All  political  institutions,  restiog,  to  any  consiiderabU 
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extent,  on  tne  popular  or  democratic  principle,  recognise  this  relation ; 
they  profess  to  rely  upon  it  for  their  stability,  and  etficiency  for  good. 
What  I  wish  to  say  is  this:— If  the  education  on  which  popular  govern- 
ment is  to  rest,  be  the  education  of  the  intellect  merely,  then  it  leans  on 
a  broken  reed.  How  is  it  here,  at  home,  in  this  federal  republic  1  Will 
intellectual  culture  alone,  perfect  and  universal  as  it  can  be  made, 
secure  to  us  the  permanency  and  the  purity  of  our  institutions  ?  Will 
it  keep  inviolate  the  spirit  of  rational  liberty,  which  pervades  and  conse- 
crates the  written  charter  of  our  rights  ?  Will  it  hold,  unbroken,  the 
links  of  that  chain  which  binds  these  states  together?  Will  it  prove  a 
sufficient  security  for  national  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness?  Can 
we  confide  to  it  the  keeping  of  our  hearth-stones  and  our  altars?  Will 
it  guard  us  in  the  business  of  the  day  ?  Will  it  be  round  about  us— a 
tutelary  presence — in  the  watches  of  the  night  ?  No  !  never,  never, 
never !  Unless  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  between  maa  and  man, 
be  ripened  to  a  hardier  growth  amongst  us  than  it  has  ever  yet  attained 
— unless  the  true  and  sreat  relation,  which  every  man  sustains  to  all 
other  men,  be  better  understood,  and  felt  more  warmly  than  it  ever  yet 
has  been — unless  reverence  and  love  for  whatever  is  exalted  above  us  in 
genuine  excellence  and  glory  be  more  cherished  than  it  now  is — unless, 
in  short,  the  moral,  social,  and  religious  sentiments  are  made  to  receive 
that  regular,  systematic,  and  general  culture,  wbicli  is  now  bestowed, 
almost  entirely,  upon  the  intellect; — then,  as  surely  as  there  is  certainty 
in  science,  oi  truth  in  revelation,  shall  we  come  short  of  our  true  great- 
ness; nay,  more — then  is  there,  for  our  institutions,  no  safety  in  the 
present,  and  no  security  in  the  future.  What  are  these  institutions? 
Have  they,  in  themselves,  any  principle  of  preservation  or  of  perpetuity? 
What  is  this  written  charter,  which  we  are  taught  so  much  to  prize  and 
venerate  ?  Is  it  any  thing  but  ink  and  parchment  ?  Nothing.  You  may 
raise  the  naked  intellect  of  this  whole  nation  to  its  highest  attainable 
point,  and  you  only  prepare  and  accumulate  the  elements  in  whose 
fiery  collision  this  charter  shall  be  consumed  like  tow.  You  may  sur- 
round it  with  a  whole  cohort  of  gallant  champions,  whose  hearts  shall 
be  as  larse,  and  whose  arms  shall  be  as  strong,  as  those  of  your  own 
great  defender  of  its  integrity  and  its  worth — all  in  vain." 

"  Phrenology,  by  demonstrating  the  primary  faculties  of  the  mind 
and  their  relations,  first  rendered  intelligible  the  infinite  variety  of 
thought  and  action  in  individuals.  Extending  the  same  principles 
from  the  individual  to  the  race — from  the  one  person,  thinking  and 
acting  to-day,  to  the  many  hundreds  or  millions  of  like  persons,  thinking 
and  actinp^  at  any  time,  and  all  times,  in  the. past — it  solves  the  riddle  of 
history — it  interprets  the  great  events  of  time.*  Beautifully  unfolding 
itself  in  the  process  of  this  interpretation,  shall  we  find,  every  where. 
Law.  Chance  disappears,  and  we  see  that,  throughout  all  that  multitu- 
dinous thought  and  action  of  hucpanity,  constituting  its  history — in  all 
its  fightings,  from  the  first  fratricide  down  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo— in 
all  its  arts — in  all  its  literature — in  its  religion — in  its  laws — in  its 
politics — in  its  love,  and  in  its  hate — in  its  wisdom,  and  in  its  perver- 
sity— in  its  migrations,  in  its  conquests,  in  its  discoveries — in  the  muta- 
tions of  empires,  as  truly  as  in  the  phases  of  individual  life — is  there 
nothing  fortuitous,  nothing  accidental,  nothing  anomalous.  We  have 
only  to  apply  to  all  this  the  true  principles  of  human  nature,  as  they  are 
now  expounded  by  phrenology,  and  its  obscurity  is  dissipated — its  appa- 
rent contradictions  are  reconciled — the  seemingly  inextricable  confusion 
in  which  its  elements  are  mingled  is  cleared  up.  As  the  sea-^alike  in 
it»  vast  aggregate,  and  its  every  atom— alike  in  its  re&t  and  in  its  wrath— 
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IS  Still  sabject  to  the  laws  of  gravity  and  motion,  so  is  the  great  tide — 
as  it  has  been  called — of  human  affairs — in  its  ebb,  and  in  its  flow — in 
its  agitation,  and  its  repose — obedient  ever  to  the  few  and  simple  laws 
which  God  has  impressed  upon  it." 

"  Among  the  other  errors  which  phrenology  will  one  day,  I  trust,  be 
instrumental  in  removing,  is'that  of  excluding  religious  instruction  from 
our  public  schools.  Speculative  theology  has  been  confounded  with 
religious  feeling  and  dut'j^;  and,  under  a  government  like  our  own, 
where  there  is  perfect  freedom  of  belief,  and  where  there  is  no  esta- 
blished religion — it  would  be  better  to  say  no  established  form  of 
theolosy — the  introduction  of  religious  culture  into  public  seminaries  of 
education  is  thought  to  be  impracticable.  It  is  supposed  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  equality  of  right,  and  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
faith,  so  much  vaunted  amonst  us.  1  think  the  true  science  of  mind 
shows  this  to  be  all  wrong.  There  are  many  systems  of  theology — 
those  of  Christian  theology  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  are  the  eaints  in 
the  Catholic's  calendar — but  there  is  only  one  religion.  Whatever  be 
the  form  which  this  angel  spirit  may  assume — whatever  be  the  drapery 
which  it  wears — still  is  it  the  same  celestial  visitant,  fitting  the  soul  of 
man  alike  for  the  performance  of  its  duties  on  the  earth,  and  for  the 
fruition  of  its  hopean  heaven — its  strength,  its  solace,  and  its  ornament. 
And  this  religion  ought  to  be  made  a  matter  of  universal  and  efficient 
culture.  Could  the  religious  and  moral  powers — could  Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness,  Marvellousness,  Hope,  Veneration,  and  Ideality — ^be 
only  so  far  systematically  and  generally  educated,  as  is  the  intellect  of 
this  nation,  an  advancement  would  be  made  in  public  order,  happiness, 
and  prosperity,  such  as  the  wildest  dreamers  about  human  perfectibility 
have  hardly  imagined." 

"  The  adaptation  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and,  also,  of  the 
organisation  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  to  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  things — to  the  residence  of  man  on  the  earth — is  no  View  subject 
either  of  study  or  of  admiration.  It  constitutes,  as  you  well  know,  one 
of  the  fairest  and  richest  fields  of  natural  theology ;  and  has  long  fur- 
nished manifolil  and  significant  evidence  of  the  being  and  agency  of  an 
almighty  and  benevolent  God.  All  these  varied  and  beautiful  relation- 
ships and  adaptations  have  been  rendered,  by  the  clear  and  new  light 
which  phrenology  has  shed  upon  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  more  mani- 
fest and  more  wonderful  than  they  had  ever  before  appeared.  I  pass  by 
this  theme  with  reluctance.  Many  voices  are  calling  out  to  us  to  stop — 
many  hands  beckon  to  us  to  pause  and  to  ponderit.  Colour  holds  to 
our  eyes  her  prism,  and  asks  us  to  look ;  Tune  touches  her  harp-strings, 
and  invites  us  to  listen.  The  connection  which  the.  Creator  has  seen 
fit  to  establish,  during  the  present  state  of  our  existence,  between  the 
mental  and  physical  constitution  of  man — imparting,  as  this  connection 
does,  to  bodily  labour  the  dignity  of  moral  action— and  making,  as  this 
connection  so  manifestly  does,  obedience  to  the  physiological  laws  a 
moral  duty ; — the  relation  between  the  knowing  and  reasoning  powers, 
on  the  one  band,  and  the  properties  and  laws  of  the  entire  universe  of 
matter,  on  the  other — accurately  adapted,  as  this  relation  is,  to  excite 
and  develope  the  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties — demonstrating,  as 
it  does,  the  constantly  and  inimitably  proorressive  character  of  science 
and  knowledge; — the  delightful  correspondence  which  exists  between 
all  our  social  faculties,  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  social  relations  and 
the  discipline  of  life  on  the  other,  transforming  evil  into  good,  endow- 
ing it  with  a  blessed  and  beneficent  ministry ;— between  Ideality  and  all 
forms  and  expressionsin  nature  and  in  art,  in  spirit  and  in  matter,  of 
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the  beaatifal ; — betweeo  MarTellousness  and  all  that '  wonder  and 
mystery  of  man's  being  and  environment,  which  science,  instead  of  dis- 
sipating and  clearing  up,  only  deepens  and  increases ; — between  Vene- 
ration and  whatever  is  exalted  above  us — its  worthiest  and  truest  object 
being  none  else  than  God  himself; — between  that  supremacy  of  the 
moral  and  religious  sentiments,  which  the  Father  of  our  spirits  has 
instituted,  and  the  continual  advancement  in  all  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  humanity — thus  rendering  this  advaocement  not  probable,  but 
certain — the  necessary  and  inevitable  resUtt  of  man's  constitution : — all 
these,  and  many  other  like  considerations,  are  crowding  upon  us.  They 
are  all  pertinent  to  our  argument.  They  have  all  received  new  elucida- 
tion, new  value,  and  new  interest  from  phrenology,  and  they  thus  tend, 
in  cheir  turn,  to  establish  and  confirm  its  truth." 


ARTICLE  VI. 

CASK   OF   MONO-MANIA. 


Mr.  Eoitor,— 

As  your  jouraal  claims  to  be  a  repository  of  phrenological  facts^ 
allow  me  to  present  for  publication  in  it,  the  following  striking  "  fact, 
confirmatory  and  illustrative  of  the  truth"  of  this  science. 

In  March  last,  I  visited  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Keyser,  one  of  the  guardians  of  that  institution,  and  Mr. 
Sampson,  of  London,  with  several  other  gentlemen,  all  curious  to 
witness  a  test  of  the  truth  of  phrenology.  After  having  been  shown 
the  plan,  management,  and  operations,  of  that  noble  institution,  which 
cannot  but  commend  itself  to  the  intellect  and  taste,  as  well  as  to  the 
humanity  of  the  observer,  we  comitaenced  an  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  phrenology  to  its  inmates.  Among  others,  we  visited  the 
cell  of  one  who  was  suffering  under  a  dreadful  attack  of  mono-mania. 
They  were  compelled  to  apply  to  her  the  strait  jacket,  and  confine 
her  within  the  walls  of  her  cell.  It  was  in  this  situation  that  we  saw 
her.  As  she  knew  Mr.  Keyser,  who  regularly  visited  the  institution, 
and  that  it  was  his  business  to  attend  to  the  requests  and  wants  of  its 
inmates,  soon  after  we  entered  the  room,  she  cried  out  at  the  top  of 
her  voice,  *'  Mr.  Keyser^  put  a  dozen  Spanish  leeches  over  each  ear; 
pU  a  dozen  Spanish  leeches  wcr  each  ear.'**  "  What  is  the  matter  with 
your  ears  ?"  said  Mr.  K.  »« Oh,  my  head,  my  head,^'  was  her  reply. 
"  What  part  of  your  head  is  if  that  pains  you  ?"  said  I.  «*  Is  it  this 
part!"  putting  my  hand  upon  the  top  of  her  head.  "  No,  not  there ; 
it  is  between  my  ears,"  said  the  raging,  distressed  maniac.  **  PiU  a 
doHn  Spanish  leeches  ccer  each  ear;  put  a  dozen  Spanish  leeches  aoer 
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each  earJ*^  I  placed  my  fingers  upon  the  organ  of  DestraetiiceneWff 
which  was  very  large,  and  felt  excessive  heat  there,  and  (here  anlp ; 
and  pointed  out  the  fact  to  those  present.  As  I  pressed  my  hand 
snugly  upon  the  organ,  she  cried  out,  '*  Oh,  take  care,  you  hurt  me," 
Hoping  to  get  relief  thereby,  she  allowed  me  to  examine  her  head  ; 
and  whenever  my  fingers  touched  the  organ  of  Destructiveness,  she 
would  cry  out,  "  There  it  is — take  care,  you  hurt  me,  you  hurt  me  :'* 
but  when  the  other  parts  of  her  head  were  touched,  she  uniformly 
answered,  "  Not  there,  not  there."  She  called  for  some  water.  It 
was  brought  to  her  by  a  coloured  girl,  towards  whom  she  showed 
every  demonstration  of  rage  and  revenge.  Her  hands  being  confined, 
she  tried  to  spit  in  her  face,  and  heaped  upon  her,  and  also  upon  the 
superintendent  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  every  opprobrious  epithet 
which  her  demoniacal  fury  could  invent.  Both  before  and  after  we 
entered  her  cell,  she  hallooed,  or  rather  yelled,  with  her  utmost 
strength  of  voice ;  and  it  was  the  fierce  yell  of  maddened  destructive- 
ness, freighted  with  the  bitterest  curses,  the  most  vindictive  threats, 
and  every  manifestation  of  violence  and  hatred. 

The  principal  point  worthy  of  attention  in  this  fact,  is  the  following 
coincidence,  viz. — first,  we  find  excessive  heat  externally,  and  excru- 
ciating pain  internally,  in  the  precise  spot  where  is  located  the 
phrenological  organ  of  Destructiveness ;  and  that  tkU  fain  and  heat 
occur  in  no  other  part  of  the  head.  Secondly,  the  feeling  or  faculty 
of  Destructiveness  was  the  subject  of  morbid  excitement,  and  this  con- 
stituted the  sole  cause  of  her  derangement.  The  physical  organ  of 
Destructiveness  was  doubtless  highly  inflamed ;  and  its  faculty  was 
the  only  one  thus  preternaturally  excited.  The  coincidence  needs 
no  comment.  The  fact  is  of  that  class  which  leaves  no  chance  for 
evasion ;  and  no  person  can  consistently  explain  away  the  inference, 
viz.  that  a  relation  does  exist  between  that  portion  of  Che  brain 
afifected  in  this  case,  and  the  faculty,  which  was  simultaneously  and 
sympathetically  affected. 

O.   S.   FOWLSR. 

P.  S.  This  communication  has  been  shown  to  Mr.  Keyser,  who 
testifies  to  tilie  accuracy  and  correctness  of  the  facts,  as  they  are  stated 
above.  Since  making  the  above  statement,  Mr.  Sampson,  also,  has 
kindly  handed  me  the  following  memorandum  of  the  same  fact, 
copied  verbatim  from  his  note  book,  as  he  recorded  it,  with  others, 
on  the  evening  (March  16)  of  his  return  from  the  Almshouse:—* 

'*  From  one  part  of  the  long  passage,  screams  of  the  most  violent 
kind  were  incessantly  uttered ;  they  proceeded  from  the  room  of  a 
woman  who  was  now  under  the  restraint  of  a  strait  waistcoat,  and 
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who,  accordiiig  to  an  account  which  was  given  by  one  of  the 
attendants,  was  in  such  a  state  of  furious  excitement,  that  she  tore 
every  thing  to  pieces,  even  her  food,  the  moment  she  could  lay  hands 
upon  it.  She  was  alone,  fastened  to  the  chair  in  which  she  was 
placed,  with  foaming  lips,  and  uttering  the  wildest  yells  of  frantic  and 
impotent  rage.  Upon  our  entering,  she  began  to  pour  forth  her  com- 
plaints, her  words  changing  at  intervals  into  discordant  outcries. 
Upon  an  examination  of  her  head  by  Mr.  Fowler,  to  which,  after 
having  been  kindly  spoken  to,  she  submitted,  the  organ  of  Destruc- 
dveness  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  large,  and  in  such  a  state  of 
feverish  action,  that  its  increased  temperature  was  distinctly  per- 
ceptible. Upon  being  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  she 
exclaimed,  'that  her  head  pained  her — ^that  she  wanted  a  dozen 
Spanish  leeches  over  each  ear—- that  she  heard  something  continually 
buzzing  in  her  ears,  and  that  she  would  bear  it  no  longer,*  and  then 
she  went  again  into  a  fit  of  rage,  stamping  and  swearing,  and  calling 
upon  God.  At  first,  while  Mr.  Fowlei  was  examining  her  head,  she 
remained  tolerably  quiet;  but  when  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
organ  of  De*structiveness,  she  started  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  touched 
an  open  wound,  exclaiming  at  the  same  moment,  'There— there — 
that's  the  place  ;  you  hurt  me  as  you  touch  me  /'  " 
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M.  D.    Augusta,  Qa. 

We  have  received  the  December  number  of  this  Journal.  Our 
acknowledgments  are  due  to  the*  editor,  for  his  favourable  notice  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal,  and  the  entire  insertion  of  our  prospectus.  We 
regret,  however,  that  he  has  not  jret  found  sufficient  evidence  to  convince 
him  01  the  truth  of  phrenology,  and  its  just  claims  to  be  called  a  science. 
But  we  most  heartily  commend  the  liberal  and  candid  views,  expressed 
in  the  following  extract : — 

.  .  .  '^  Still  we  are  pleased  with  the  avowed  objects  of  tbe  work  [Phreno- 
logical Journal]  before  us,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  see  truth  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  on  others,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.  We 
have  no  prejudice  against  phrenology  or  its  enlightened  and  prudent 
advocates,  or  partiality  for  its  opposers,  which  we  wish  to  sustain.  If, 
therefore,  there  be  truth  in  its  compatibility  with  anatomical  facts,  in  its 
harmony  with  '  the  truths  of  revelatioHj*  dtc,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  see 
these  facts  demonstrated." 

We  are  confident,  that,  when  any  person  has  taken  this  ground 
respecting  phrenology,  and  is  disposed  to  investigate  thoroughly  all  the 
facts  and  evidences  in  its  support,  he  will  scarcely  fail  of  being  convinced 
of  irs  truth  and  importance.  A  mind  entirely  unbiased  and  truly  philo- 
sophical, must,  from  its  very  nature,  yield  assent  to  the  evidence  of  truth. 
If,  therefore,  phrenology  be  true,  and  its  evidences  are  properly  j^e- 
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sented,  they  will  Deeessarily  produce  conviction  in  such  a  mind.  And 
such,  we  believe,  has  invariably  been  the  case  in  the  whole  history  of 
phrenology. 

,  We  again  endorse  a  sentiment  contained  in  our  prospectus,  but  more 
fuljy  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Southern  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal : — 

"We  really  trust  that,  as  the  pages  of  the  only  American  Phreno- 
logical Journal  are  fairly  open  to  all  respectful  objections  and  enquiries, 
and  to  the  publication  of  facts  which  militate  against  the  truth  of  the 
science  of  phrenology,  its  pages  may  become  the  means  of  removing  all 
the  obscuriog  rubbish,  and  revealing  the  truths  of  nature  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science,  whether  they  be  for  or  against  phrenology." 

''For  the  sake  of  truth,  we  hope  sincerely  that  the  editor  (of  the 
Phrenological  Journal)  will  not  suffer  irs  beauty  and  richness  to  be 
obscured  by  untempered  zeal ;  for  this  is  only  necessary  to  help  a  bad 
cause,  by  leading  the  attention  off  from  the  contemplation  of  the  error; 
and  when  brought  into  operation  in  favour  of  a  cause,  stands  as  prima 
facia  evidence  of  its  want  of  truth.  Truth  has  an  intrinsic  worth  and 
power  too  great  for  it  not  to  prevail ;  and  against  which,  though  beaten 
on  and  overwhelmed  by  successive  tides  of  error,  will  withstand  every 
assault ;  and  which,  though  consumed  like  a  phenix,  will,  like  this  pro- 
totype,  rise  renewed  from  the  ruins  of  the  conflagration,  and  ultimately 
maintain  its  jp^lorious  majesty.  If,  then,  phrenology  be  indeed  founded 
on  the  rock  of  truth,  it  needs  no  unhallowed  aid  of  this  kind  for  its  sup- 
port. It  does  not  need  that  its  competitors  be  dragged  down  from  their 
first  elevation ;  but  will  rise  to  more  glory  by  its  greater  exaltation  above 
them.'' 

We  most  cordially  respond  to  every  sentence  and  word  in  the  last  quota- 
tion above,  from  the  same  Journal.  While  we  hope  to  (Jo  justice  to  the 
advocates  of  phrenology,  we  trust  we  shall  never  be  guihv  of  treating 
disrespectfully  its  opponents.  Had  the  latter  always  discussed  the 
merits  of  phrenology  understc^ndingly^  and  treated  its  advocates  honour- 
ahly^  there  would  never  have  been  any  occasion  to  resort. to  "  violent 
"  abuse  or  untempered  zeal"  for  its  support.  But  whatever  errors  may 
have  been  committed  thus  far  on  either  side,  we  do  believe  there  is  that 
"intrinsic  worth  and  power"  in  the  truth  of  phrenology,  which,  by  its 
own  merits,  ''will  prevail,"  and  ''withstand  every  assault."  As  we 
have  previously  staled,  and  as^ain  repeat,  ''all  honest  and  respectful 
objections  to  phrenology  shall  be  heard  and  treated  by  us'with  kindness. 
But  the  captious  and  cavillers  will  ensure  to  themselves  our  silent  con- 
tenipt;  and  the  ignorant  pretender,  who  seeks  to  overthrow  a  science 
which  he  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  investigate,  may  expect  a  merited 
rebuke." 


Dr,  Barber  in  Scotland, 

We  learn  from  the  Glasgow  Courier,  of  Nov.  3d,  1838.  that  Df 
Barber,  formerly  Professor  of  Elocution  in  Harvard  University,  Cam 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  well  known  as  a  popular  lecturer  on  Phrenology,  if 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  was  then  about  to  commence  a  course 
of  lectures  on  his  favourite  science  in  Glasgow.  The  same  paper  con> 
uins  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Glasgow  Bridewell.  Dr. 
B.  was  very  successful  in  his  delineations  of  character.  The  two  follow- 
ing facts,  selected  from  the  account,  which  it  appears  was  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Weir,  will  serve  as  specimens  of  Dr.  B.'s  phrenological  skill,  and 
also  tend  to  confirm  the  truth  of  phrenology. 
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^^'A  boy,  apparentlf  about  16  ^ears  of  age;  fine,  open  eoQotenaiice,  but 
with  a  somewhat  wild,  eccentric  stare:  forehead  full — large  blue  eyes — 
temperament  sanguine,  nervous — very  little  educated,  and  that  little  ob- 
tained in  Bridewell.  Mr.  Barber  said,  ^here  are  pretty  good  intellectual 
powers;  moral  region,  however,  is  shallow;  Conscientiousness  and  Firm- 
ness very  deficient ;  perceptive  organs  good,  particularly  Language,  which 
is  rather  large  :^Combativenes8  and  Destructiveness  little  above  moderate, 
but  Acquisitiveness  and  Secretiveness  large.  This  boy  is  probably  a  |j;reat 
thief.  He  will  be  of  rather  an  obliging  disposition — his  temper  mild — 
certainly  not  violent.  He  will  learn  easily,  and  still  improve  through 
^ood  moral  example.  Has  probably  been  often  confined  for  theft.  This 
is  not  a  lad  who  would  be  likely  to  commit  murder,  or  do  any  violent 
action.'  Mr.  Brebner,  the  governor  of  Bridewell  said :  '  This  boy  is 
clever  and  obliging,  gives  us  no  trouble,  learns  any  thing  very  easily,  is  a 
good  steady  worker,  and  has  been  six  times  confined  here  for  theft.  I 
am  very  doubtful  if  he  will  ever  give  up  his  thieving  propensities.' " 

"A  w^man,  apparently  between  20  and  30  years  of  age;  'tempera- 
ment lymphatic;  countenance  dull  and  heavy-looking;  intellectual  re- 
gion poorly  developed;  moral  region,  average;  small  Philoprogenitive - 
ness;  large  Destructiveness,  and  very  large  Approbativeness.'  After  a 
few  minutes'  examination  of  this  case,  Mr.  Barber  said,  'I  wish  to  ask  a 
question  about  this  woman.  ^  From  the  small  size  of  Philoprogenitive- 
ness,  and  the  large  Destructiveness,  if  she  should  ev/er  have  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  she  were  to  murder  it;  at  least 
she  might  be  tempted  by  circumstances  to  do  so.'  The  woman  had  been 
tried  9t  Glasgow,  and  condemned  to  be  executed  for  throwing  her  child 
into  the  Paisley  canal.  The  sentence'  was  afteiwards  commuted  into 
imprisonment.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Barber  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  had  the  least  idea  of  such  a  case  being  in  Bridewell.  Indeed, 
he  had  just  arrived  in  Glasgow,  and  his  visit  to  the  prison  was  entirely 
accidental  and  unpremeditated." 

We  received  a  letter,  dated  New  York,  21st  December^  1838,  from 
Mr.  George  Combe,  objecting  to  the  statement  made  m  our  third 
number,  page  88,  that  he  had  '^  endorsed"  certain  views  relative  to 
man's  moral  nature  as  isound  phrenology,  by  reprinting  a  large  edition 
of  a  little  work  appended  to  his  Constitution  of  Man  (Ticknor's  edition, 
Boston,  1836).  We  beg  to  state,  that  all  that  was  intended  by  us  iu 
using  the  word  "endorsed,"  was  that  the  chapter  reprinted  by  Mr* 
Combe  contained,  in  bis  estimation,  sound  phrenology,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  sanctioned  its  publication  and  circulation,  to  give  cur- 
rency to  the  science  among  religious  persons.  It  was  not  intended, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  implication,  to  convey  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Combe  endorsed  also  its  religious  sentiments.  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  letter 
to  us,  states  that  he  desires  to  have  his  name  connected  with  phrenology 
alone,  and  not  with  particular  religious  doctrines,  as  he  considers  it  at 
once  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  each  religious  persuasion  first  to 
ascertain  whether  phrenology  itself  be  true,  and  after  having  done  so,  to 
apply  it  to  their  own  tenets.  Mr.  Combe's  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
chapter  republished  by  his  desire,  so  that  it  rests  on  its  own  merits  alone, 
which  have  commended  it  to  the  British  public. 

Phrenology  in  Buffalo^  K  Y.— The  Buffalo  Whig  and  Journal  of  Jan. 
2d,  1839,  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  increasing  interest  in 
the  science  of  phrenology  in  that  city,  particularly  as  connected  with 
the  lectures  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Grimes.  We  have  heard  before,  from  various 
sources,  favourable  reports  of  the  lectures  of  this  gentleman  in  behalf  of 
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phreDolo^;  and  we  should  be  happy  to  hear  further  particulars  upon 
this  subject,  either  from  him,  or  from  some  friend  of  the  science  in  that 
vicinity.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  Buffalo  Journal  of  Jan.  2d : — 
"  Phrenology* — The  growing  interest  which  our  community  manifests 
in  this  science— the  science  of  the  human  mind — is  truly  gratify  ing,  to 
all  who  justly  appreciate  the  great  importance  of  a  rational  and  accu- 
rately based  mental  philosophy :  but  while  we  congratulate  each  other 
upon  the  important  fact,  we  should  do  great  injustice  to  omit  mentioning 
the  efforts  of  the  individual  to  whose  exertions  we  are  mainly  indebted. 
We  allude  to  Mr.  Grimes,  the  phrenologist,  who  has  for  more  than  a  year 
past  made  his  residence  in  this  city,  and  whose  efforts  and  constant  ap- 
plication for  the  advancement  and  perfection  of  phrenology,  we  believe 
Kave  seldom  been  equalled,  by  previous  devotees.  He  is  a  phrenologist, 
both  by  profession  and  practice^  and  he  certainly  embraces  within  his 
labours,  the  philosophy  of  his  science  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  any 
other  phrenologist  with  whom  we  have  met." 

Syracuse^  N.  Y, — A  flourishing  Phrenological  Society  has  been  formed 
in  this  village,  and  its  members  have  recentlv  ordered  20  copies  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal.  May  success  attend  their  inquiries  for  truth,  and 
should  they  meet  with  any  interesting  facts  in  their  investigations  in  our 
new  science,  we  hope  they  will  report  them  for  the  pages  of  the  Journal. 

As  a  fact,  showing  the  general  and  iocreasing  interest  in  the  science 
of  phrenology,  we  find  on  the  list  of  subscribers  to  this  Journal,  the 
names  of  persons,  who  have  voluntarily  forwarded  their  subscriptions, 
from  twenty-five  states  in  the  Union,  besides  several  from  Texas  and  the 
Canadas. 

Mr.  Combe  is  now  delivering  a  regular  course  of  sixteen  lectures  on 
phrenology  in  this  city.  We  are  happy  to  state,  that  his  audiences  thns 
far  have  been  unusually  large.  His  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  new 
hall  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Museum.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
five  to  seven  hundred  persons  attend  these  lectures.  We  think  it  safe 
to  say,  that  the  average  number  will  considerably  exceed  Qve  hundred. 
The  character  of  his  audiences  is  very  intellectual,  being  composed  of 
the  most  respectable  classes  in  the  city.  Large  numbers  of  the  medical 
profession,  including  several  professors  in  the  medical  institutions,  are 
among  his  regular  hearers.  The  reception  of  Mr.  Combe's  lectures  thus 
far,  and  their  prospective  influence  in  establishing  the  truth  9f  phrenology 
and  propagatmg  its  principles,  in  this  country,  is  quite  encouraging. 

We  have  taken  copious  notes  of  Mr.  Combe's  lectures,  and  shall  pre- 
sent an  abstract  of  some  of  the  most  interesting,  in  future  numbers  of 
this  Journal.  We  have  been  particular  to  obtain  a  minute  and  correct 
account  of  nearly  all  the  facts  stated  by  him,  and  out  readers  will  he 
favoured  with  most  of  these  in  due  time. 

We  acknowledge  with  much  pleasure  the  reception  of  several  letters 
from  different  gentlemen,  highly  approving  the  character  of  the  Phreno- 
logical Journal;  and,  at  the  same  time,  pledging  their  co-operation  in 
furnishing  contributions  to  its  pages,  and  in  making  efforts  to  extend  its 
circulation. 

We  would  here  state,  that  if  any  editors,  who  have  published  oar 
prospectus,  or  given  (what  may  be  an  equivalent)  an  editorial  notice  of 
the  work,  do  not  receive  our  Journal  regularly ;  or  if  any  numbers  have 
been  omitted,  we  wish  they  would  remind  us  of  the  same,  by  forwarding 
a  copy  of  their  paper,  and  the  mistake  shall  be  immediately  corrected. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

tmLrTT  OT  PHRENOLOQT. 

Phrenology  is  useful^  iecmtse  ii  faruM  the  moH  correct  basis  of  a 
system  of  mental  phUosophi^* 

The  truth  of  no  remark  is  more  universally  admitted^  than  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  is  at  the  foundation  of  human  improve- 
ment.  Every  writer  on  mental  philosophy  has  prefaced  his  work 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  importance  of  his  favourite  science.  Nor 
have  such  claims  ever  heen  disputed.  Yet  what  has  been  done 
answering  in  any  considerable  degree  to  these  high  pretensions  ? 
Where  is  the  volume,  of  the  hundreds  that  have  been  written  &n  the 
subject,  fipom  Aristotle  down  to  the  days  of  Dugald  Stewart,  which 
has  had  any  important  influence  on  the  happiness  of  man  ?  Men 
have  distracted  their  minds  with  the  subtle  theories  of  the  Nominalists, 
the  Realists,  the  Verbalists,  the  Formalists,  the  Thomists,  the  Occa- 
Diists,  the  Theosophists,  &c, ;  but  what  practical  knowledge  have 
they  carried  from  their  distracting  speculations  into  the  affairs  of  life  ? 
or  what  speculative  truths  which  tend  to  ennoble  and  purify  the 
mind?* 

But  the  tenor  of  these  remarks  perhaps  implies  a  sentiment  too 
nnfavourable  to  the  old  philosophy;     We  are  far  from  regarding  all 

» 

*  These  views  are  not  confined  to  phrenologist*,  says  a  distinguished  ^iter  in 
the.  Christian  Spectator  (1884,  p.  6*19).  •  «  It  is  now  twenty  years  since  we 
irere  pot  to  study  Locke  nt  one  of  our  colleges.  Locke  is  certainly  one  of  the 
elearest— (he- roost  practical— the  least  dreamy  of  all  the  metaphysical  race;  and  it 
i*  utonishing  how  little  we  h^ve  bad  occasion  tu  apply  any  one  principle  taagbt  in 
b.s  copious  pages.  Whenever  any  remark  has  come  in  ou«  way,  it  has  never 
emanated  from  the  essentials  of  his  system.  Mixed  modest  association  of  ideast 
identity  and  diversity y  are  sounds  which  have  long  since  died  upon  our  ears.*' 

VOL.  I. — 11  • 
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that  those  treatises  contain  as  false,  or  even  useless.  No  one  sup- 
poses that  even  the  speculations  of  astronomers,  previous*  to  the  days 
of  Copernicus,  were  altogether  erroneous.  Even  the  scanty  records 
made  by  the  Babylonians  are  not  considered  as  of  no  value  by  our 
modem  star-gazers.  Little,  comparatively,  was  known  of  the  science 
of  chemistry  previous  to  the  last  century ;  and  yet  who  regards  as 
unimportant  the  experiments  and  investigations  of  the  alchymist? 
In  addition  to  discoveries  of  real  value,  they  did  what  must  be  done 
in  reference  to  every  science — they  explored  the  regions  of  error ;  so 
that  succeeding  philosophers  knew  that  another  direction  must  be 
taken  to  discover  more  successfully  the  paths  of  truth.  It  is  some- 
what so  with  the  science  before  us.  And  it  has  been  asserted,  that 
as  the  theories  of  Copernicus  and  Newton  affected  the  science  ot 
astronomy — as  the  discoveries  of  Davy,  and  others  of  his  day, 
aifected  the  science  of  chemistry — in  nearly  as  great  a  degree  have 
the  discoveries  of  phrenologists  affected  the  science  of  the  human 
mind.  Whether  there  are  any  good  grounds  for  the  support  of  such 
an  assertion,  we  shall  aim  to  exhibit  the  materials  for  judging,  before 
we  leave  the  subject. 

As  we  have  before  said,  we  do  not  regard  as  erroneous  or  useless 
all  that  has  been  written  by  the  old  school  philosophers.  We  haye  a 
high  reverence  for  Locke,  and  Stewart,  and  Brown.  They  were 
men  of  powerful  minds,  and  they  often  describe  mental  phenomena 
with  eloquence  and  correctness;  and,  in  fact,  they  say  very  little 
which  can  be  objected  to  as  really  erroneous.  Yet,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  there  are  vital  defects  in  their  systems— defects,  too,  which  are  in 
a  great  measure  supplied  by  phrenology.  One  great  defect  of  theii 
systems  arises  from  the  fact,  that  they  leave  almost  entirely  out  of  view 
the  connection  of  the  mind  with  the  brain. 

It  is  true  that  this  connection  was  admitted  by  many  philosophers 
previous  to  the  days  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  It  is  likewise  true,  that 
metaphysical  writers  of  the  old  school  allude  to  such  a  connection  as 
possibly  existing.  Yet  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  it  has  very 
little  influence  in  modifying  their  speculations. 

The  importance  of  this  omission  will  be  evident,  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  indisputably  settled,  that  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  differ- 
ence and  variety  of  mental  manifestations  among  men  depends  on 
qualities  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  brain.  Three  causes 
may  be  assigned  for  the  differences  in  the  exhibitions  of  mind  among 
men : — an  original  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  immaterial  spirit 
itself; — an  original  difference  in  the  material  instrument  by  which 
this  spirit  manifests  itself; — and  different  influences  to  which  both 
mind  and  instrument  are  subjected  after  existence  is  commenced 


VTiLrnr  of  phrenology.  1|^. 

Of  the  first  we  say  nothing,  because  we  know  nothing.  We  only 
reraaiie,  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  such  a  difference  exists, 
and  no  l)robability  against  it.  Why  should  not  minds  be  made  to 
differ  in  their  inunaterial  essence,  as  well  as  <<  one  star  to  differ  from 
another  star  in  glory?"  We  believe  that  such  a  difference  does  exist; 
yet  to  deny  it  would  be  more  favourable  to  our  argument. 

Of  the  third  source  of  difference  we  need  simply  remark,  although 
we  look  upon  education  and  habit  as  exerting  a  transforming  influence 
in  modifying  the  faculties  of  man — although  it  may  be  regarded  as 
of  more  practical  importance  than  either  of  the  other  two — ^yet  it  is 
not  the  only  source  of  difference.  No  education  could  make  all  men 
Newtons  or  Washingtons. 

But  there  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  difference  in  the  material  instrument 
of  the  mind.  Of  this  fact  the  phrenologist  is  so  fully  convinced,  that 
he  keeps  it  in  view  in  all  his  investigations  ;  while  the  old  school 
metaphysicians  seldom  or  never  permit  it  to  have  an  influence  in 
modifying  their  systems.  It  is  true  they  will  sometimes  descant,  for 
a  score  or  two  of  pages,  on  the  probable  existence  of  some  subde 
neivous  fluid  as  the  medium  of  sensation  or  volition ;  yet  they;  never 
appear  ;/o%^o  admit  Bjid  fed  that  <th^  brain  is  the  inst]:ument  o^ 
thought  and  feeling. 

The  defect  in  systems  arising  from  this  defect  in  premises  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  what  would  result  in  a  system  of  naturaj 
philosophy,  from  leaving  out  of  the  account  all  mention  of  the  impon- 
derable agents— cold,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  Are 
we  called  to  specify  particulars  ?  We  mention  difference  in  mental 
activity,  power,  and  susceptibility  of  emotions,  as  left  untouched  and 
unexplained ;  but  which  phrenology  does  explain,  (as  really  as  any 
natural  phenomena  is  explained  by  man,)  by  referring  them  to  differ- 
ence of  structure  or  quality  of  the  brain.  Other  specifications  might 
be  made. 

Other  important  defects  in  the  systems  of  old  school  metaphy- 
sicians arise  from  the  fact,  that  they  make  their  own  individual  con- 
sciousness the  chief  and  almost  only  source  of  information. 

Says  Dr.  Brown,  **  In  every  situation  in  which  man  can  be  placed, 
as  long  as  his  intellectual  faculties  are  unimpaired,  it  is  impossible  that 

he  should  be  deprived  of  carrying  on  this  intellectual  study 

No  costly  apparatus  is  requisite — ^no  tedious  waiting  for  seasons  and 
observations.  He  has  but  to  look  within  himself  to  find  the  elements 
which  he  has  to  put  together,  or  the  compounds  which  he  has  to 
analyse,  and  the  instruments  that  are  to  perform  the  analysis  or  com- 
position."*    Nor  does  he  ever  appear  to  go  beyond  "  himself*^  for 

•  Brown's  Phil.  Hedge's  cd.  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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information.  His  own  consciousness  furnishes  all  the  materiab  of 
his  investigations.  It  is  true  he  speaks  of  the  variauB  facultiefl  stfP 
common  to  the  whole  race ;  yet  nothing  is  more  evident  thaa  that  his 
own  consciousness  is  the  standard.  We  do  not  dmy  the  impcfftance 
of  consciousness  as  a  guide  to  a  correct  analysis  of  the  mind ;  we  would 
give  it  all  the  importance  ever  claimed  for  it  We  can  have  no  idea 
of  a  mental  power  without  it;  and  many  phrenologists  have  not 
assigned  it  its  proper  place  as  a  source  of  information.  Yet  if  there 
are  other  helps,  they  should  not  he  neglected. 

Dr.  Reid  (although  he  alludes  to  "  the  language  of  mankind'*  and 
"  human  actions"  as  •*  sources  of  information")  8ay«,  in  answering 
the  enquiry,  From  what  source  must  the  knowledge  of  mind  and  its 
faculties  be  drawn?—**  The  chief  and  proper  source  of  this  branch  of 
knowledge  is  accurate  reflections  upon  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds."* 

Dugald  Stewart's  language  is  still  more  explicit  and  conclusive. 
"  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  legitimate  province  of  this  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  extends  no  farther  than  to  conclusions  resting  on 
the  solid  basis  of  observation  and  experiment;  and  I  have  accordingly, 
in  my  own  enquiries,  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  ascertain  in  the 
first  place  the  laws  of  our  constitution,  as  far  as  they  can  be  discovered 
by  attention  to  the  subject  of  our  consciousness;  and  afterwards  to 
apply  these  laws  as  principles  for  the  synthetical  explanation  of  the 
non-complicated  phenomena  of  the  under8tanding."t  Again :  '*  The 
whole  of  a  philosopher's  life,  indeed,  if  he  spend  it  to  any  purpose, 
is  one  continued  series  of  experiments  on  his  ovn  faculties  and 
jpou^rs^X  •  •  •  "  My  leading  object  is  to  ascertain  the  principles  of 
our  nature,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  discovered,  by  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects of  our  own  consciousness."§  It  is  true  Mr.  Stewart  alludes  to 
"  human  life  as  exhibiting  to  our  observation  a  boundless  variety  both 
of  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena,  by  a  diligent  study  of  which  we 
may  ascertain  almost  every  point  we  could  wish  to  investigate,  if  we 
had  the  experiment  at  our  command."  He  speaks  of  *'  savage  society, 
and  all  the  different  modes  of  civilisation — the  different  callings  and 
professions — ^the  varying  phases  of  characters  from  infancy  to  old 
age ; — above  all,  the  records  of  thought  preserved  in  the  volumes  of 
our  libraries."|l    But  he  likewise  speaks  of  the  "slender  stock  of 

»  Reid'fl  Works,  N.  Y.  ed.  1822,  vol.  i.  p.  372. 
f  Preliminary  Dissertation,  p.  2. 

t  Prel.  Diss.  p.  35.     These  quotations  are  from  first  Am.  ed.  Stewart's  Phil. 
Essays.     Philad.  1811. 

§  Elements  of  Pbilos.  of  Human  Mind,  note,  p.  16.  ^Bost.  ed.  1821. 
1  Prel.  Diss.  p.  37. 
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experiments  made  directly  and  intentionally  on  the  minds  of  our 
fellow-creatures."*  He  says,  "As  to  the  minds  of  others,  it  is 
undoubtedly  but  seldom  that  we  have  the  means  of  subjecting  them 
to  premeditated  and  formal  experiments."t 

These  quotations,  fh>m  three  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of 
the  old  school,  exhibit,  it  is  thought,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
tfieir  investigations ;  and  Locke  is  evidently  guided  by  the  same 
principle.  They  aH  regard  their  own  consciousness  as  the  chief — as 
almost  the  only — source  of  information,  and  they  have  doubtless 
accomplished  all  we  could  reasonably  expect.  Nor  are  their  labours 
to  be  despised.  We  shall  now  enumerate  some  of  the  more  important 
defects  of  their  systems,  arising  from  this  defect  in  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting their  enquiries. 

First,  they  do  not  recognise  all  the  prtmititie  faculties  of  the  mind. 

In  speaking  of  the  utility  of  phrenology,  a  few  days  since,  to  one 
disposed  to  ridicule  the  ne^v  science,  we  mentioned  this  defect  in 
the  old  systems  of  philosophy.  **  Ah !  then,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you 
maintain  that  phrenologists  have  discovered  new  faculties  of  the  mind 
—faculties  which  have  not  been  known  to  exist  before  ?"  The  form 
and  manner  of  the  question  evidently  implied  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
subject ;  and  to  answer  it  with  either  the  monosyllable  yes  or  no,  ' 
would  be  manifestly  erroneous.  But  the  truth  of  the  proposition  will 
best  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  science  of  chemistry. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  philosophers  made  the  material  world  to 
consist  of  the  four  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water.  In  this 
classification  they  embraced  every  form  of  matter  contained  in  the 
more  minute  classification  of  modem  times.  They  had  doubtless 
sten  eeery  element  of  matter.  Yet  it  can  be  said  with  propriety,  that 
modem  chemists  have  discovered  elements  unknown  to  men  of  former 
days.  They  have  arrived  at  a  more  minute  analysis.  Whether  a 
farther  analysis  of  any  now  called  simple  elements  of  matter  be 
possible,  is  entirely  another  question.  However  this  may  be,  the 
progress  they  have  made  has  been  considered  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  the  advancement  of  modem  science.  It  is  somewhat  so  with 
the  subject  before  us.  Phrenologists,  by  a  new  principle  of  investi- 
gation, have  discovered  primitive  elementary  faculties  of  mind,  the 
existence  and  functions  of  which  were  not  known  to  preceding 
philosophers;  and  not  only  this,  but  they  determine  what  are  and 
are  not  primitive  faculties  in  the  former  systems.  A  brief  appeal  to 
facts  must  support  these  propositions. 

As  some  of  the  more  important  emotions   and  desires  are  not 

•  Prel.  Diss.  p.  87.  f  ^'^l-  ^i*^.  p.  36, 
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included  in  their  treatises,  we  mention  //le  fmdeney  to  destroy — to 
cofueal — to  construct — to  venerate — which  depend  on  the   cerejbral 
organs,  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Constructiveness,  and  Vene- 
ration.    Other  important  faculties  might  be  mentioned,  of  which  we 
find  only  an  indistinct  recognition,  in  connection  with  some  topic  to 
which,  philosophically  considered,  they  bear  perhaps  not  the  most 
distant  relation.      And  in  regard  to  other  important  tendencies  and 
emotions,  their  existence  is  a  subject  of  dispute,  and  "  their  principles 
of  investigation  afford  no  satisfactory  means  of  settling  the  differences 
of  opinion ;  for  example,  Mr.  Stewart  denies  that  the  love  of  property 
is  a  primitive  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  ascribes  avarice  to  association." 
Dr.   Brown  makes   the  same  denial,  though  he  accounts   for  the 
emotion  in  a  somewhat  different  way.     *•  He  and  Reid  admit  a 
benevolent  affection,  while   Hobbes   and  others  deny  it.     He  and 
Brown  admit  a  native  sentiment  of  justice,  while  Mandeville,  Hume, 
and  Paley,  reject  it;   and  Sir  James   Mackintosh  considers  con- 
science as  a  compound  result  of  many  affections.     While  philoso- 
phers refer  only  to  their  own  consciousness,  they  cannot  settle  these 
disputes  satisfactorily ;  because  some  men  are  conscious,  and  others 
are  not  conscious,  of  the  emotions."*    They  are  much  in  the  situation 
of  different  individuals  who  should  attempt  to  describe  the  mineral 
called  granite.    Each  has  but  a  single  specimen.     The  one  with  a 
specimen  of  what  is  called  common  granite,  says  it  is  a  compound  of 
the  three  ingredients,  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  in  nearly  equal 
proportions.     The  one  with  sienitic  granite  before  him,  says  it  is  a 
compound  of  four  simple  minerals ;  he  finds  hornblende  in  addition 
to  what  were  mentioned  by  the  others.    A  third,  with  a  different 
;i^ariety  of  sienitic,  asserts  with  the  first  that  granite  is  compounded 
of  only  three  simple  minerals ;  but  he  finds  hornblende  instead  of  mica 
for  the  third  ingredient.     With  him  the  component  parts  are  quartz^ 
feldspar,  and  hornblende.     Now  each  may  be,  in  the  main,  correct ; 
and  yet  probably,  confining  himself  to  those  ingredients  which  are 
most  prominent,  he  has  not  observed  those  which  exist  in  a  smaller 
proportion.     So  in  some  measure  with  the  metaphysician  who  trusts 
alone  to  his  own  consciousness.     He  describes  the  more  prominent 
of  his  powers  and  feelings,  while  the  less  prominent  are  only  inci- 
dentally recognised,  and  others  still  are  denied  an  existence. 

"  By  the  phrenological  method  of  observation,"  continues  Mr. 
Combe,  "  these  difficulties  are  greatly  diminished.  Each  student  is 
informed  that  he  has  the  strongest  consciousness  of  those  inclinations 
and  emotions,  the  organs  of  which  are  largest  in  his  own  brain.     If 

•  Mr.  Combe,  in  Phren.  Journal,  vof*  x.  p.  8?2, 
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he  be  very  deficient  in  the  organ  of  Gonscientiousneds,  he  is  warned 
that  his  own  consciousness  is  not  a  trustworthy  index  of  the  existence 
and  strength  of  the  feeling  in  other  men.  If  he  possess  that  organ 
large,  he  is  acquainted  with  the  emotion,  and  is  capable  of  observing 
the  presence  or  absence  of  its  manifestation  in  other  men.  By  com* 
paring  the  size  of  a  certain  part  of  the  brain  with  the  vigour  of  this 
emotion,  he  may  obtain  demonstrative  evidence  of  its  existence. 
Cases  of  imperfect  manifestation,  if  found  in  connection  with  a 
deficiency  in  the  organ,  will  become  additional  proofs  of  its  existence, 
instead  of  operating  as  facts  negative  of  its  reality." 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Combe  explain  the  true  cause  of  so  much 
difference  among  the  old  metaphysicians,  and  clearly  show  the 
superiority  of  the  phrenological  method  of  investigating  and  analysing 
theliuman  mind.  The  phrenologist  does  not  discard  consciousness 
in  his  investigations.  He  values  it  as  much  as  Reid  or  Stewart,  and 
knows  far  better  than  they  how  to  avail  himself  of  its  assistance. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  he  has  other  helps  scarcely  less  important. 
For  the  sake  of  ^lustration,  we  describe  the  method  of  Dr.  Gall's 
investigation  in  a  single  case.  "  Wishing  to  discover  the  primitive 
propensities  of  the  human  nature  by  means  of  observation,  he 
collected  in  his  house  a  number  of  individuals  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  following  different  occupations— coach  drivers,  servants,  &c. 
After  acquiring  their  confidence,  and  disposing  them  to  sincerity  by 
giving  them  wine  and  money,  he  drew  them  into  conversation  about 
each  other's  qualities,  good  and  bad,  and  particularly  about  the 
striking  characteristics  and  qualities  of  each.  In  the  portraits  which 
they  drew  of  each  other,  they  paid  particular  attention  to  those  who 
every  where  provoked  quarrels  and  disputes  ;  they  also  distinguished 
individuals  of  a  pacific  disposition,  and  spoke  of  them  with,  contempt, 
calling  theni  poltroons.  Dr.  Gall  became  curious  to  discover  whether 
the  heads  of  the  bravoes  whom  they  described  difiered  in  any  respect 
from  those  of  the  pacific  individuals.  He  ranged  them  on  opposite 
sides,  and  found  that  those  who  delighted  in  quarrels  had  that  part  of 
the  head  immediately  behind,  and  a  little  above  the  ear,  much  larger 
than  the  others.'"^  He  followed  up  the  hint  suggested  by  this  experi- 
ment ;  so  that  thousands  of  observations,  by  himself  and  Spurzheim, 
established  the  fact,  that  physical  courage  depends  on  a  primary 
faculty  of  the  mind,  and  is  strong  or  weak,  according  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  particular  portion  of  the  brain.  This  fact  is  now  considered, 
by  all  who  have  tested  it  by  observation,  as  well  established  as  any 
fact  in  physical  science.     Similar  statements  might  be  made  respect- 

•  Combe's  Phrenology,  p.  146. 
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ing^  most  of  the  primitive  facumes.  G^l  and  Spur;sbeiii)  gave  up 
their  lives  to  these  investigations.  For  nearly  thirty  years  they 
traveled  from  city  to  city,  and  from  country  to  country,  visiting 
prisons  and  asylums,  and  making  their  observations  up'^n  all  classes 
and  characters  of  men.  Leaving  our  readers  to  draw  conclusions, 
we  hasten  to  observe  anpther  important  defect  in  the  old  aysteme  of 
Tnenial  jihUosopky,  consisting  in  .lassijication  of  faculties  of  the 
mind. 

To  show  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
phrenological  system,  we  quote  the  classification  of  Stewart  entire. 
His  first  general  division  is  into — 1,  intellectual;  2,  active  powers. 
The  intellectual  powers  are: — 1.  Consciousness,  2.  External  Percep- 
tion. 3.  Attention.  4.  Conception.  5.  Abstraction.  6.  Association. 
7.  Memory.  8.  Imagination.  9.  Judgment  and  Reasoning.  The 
active  powers  are : — 1.  Appetites.  2.  Desires.  3.  Afiections.  4.  Self- 
love.     5.  Moral  Faculty, 

I.  Tlie  Appetites  are  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  sexual  appetite. 

II.  The  Desires  are: — 1.  The  desire  of  knowledge,  or  priDciple  of 
curiosity.  2.  The  desire  of  society,  3.  The  desire  of  esteem.  4.  The 
desire  of  power,  or  principle  of  ambition.  5.  The  desire  of  superiority, 
or  principle  of  emulation. 

III.  The  Affections,—!,  The  benevolent  affections.  2.  The  malevo< 
lent  affections. 

1.  The  Benevolent  Affections.  As  it  is  "  not  easy  to  enumerate  them 
all,"  "the  most  important"  are— The  parental  and  filial  affections;  the 
afiections  of  kindred,  love,  friendship,  patriotism,  universal  benevolence) 
gratitude,  pity  to  the  distressed.* 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  first  general  division  of  the  mental 
powers  into  intellectual  and  active  powers,  unless  we  except  the  use 
of  the  word  *'  active^^  as  a  distinctive  epithet  of  the  second  class.  And 
the  arrangement  of  the  inteUectx/al  powers^  with  some  exceptions,  is 
according  to  a  principle  in  nature,  viz.  mode  of  activity^  Perception, 
attention,  conception,  abstraction,  association  of  ideas,  memory,  ima» 
gination,  reasoning,  are  modes  of  activity ,  or  powers  of  the  intellectual 
faculties ;  though  this  principle  of  classification  does  not  extend  to 
all  in  precbely  the  same  sense.  Consciousness  can  hardly  be  deno 
minated  a  mode  of  activity ;  and  conception  seems  to  be  involved  in 
memory.  But  passing  over  these  and  other  defects,  the  principle  is 
not  extended  to  the  active  powers.  The  classification  of  these  is 
sometimes  according  to  modes  of  activity,  and  sometimes  accordiiig  to 
primitive  faculties.  But  to  show  this,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
phrenological  classifications,  we  must  briefly  advert  to  the  principles 
upon  which  the  latter  is  founded, 

•  Stewart's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  380,  381,  412, 
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Tbe  phrenoiogiflts  call  thtt  a  privdlive  Jhadty  which  is  manifested 
by  means  of  a  pardcnlar  pcHrtion  of  the  brain,  as  the  faeulties  of  Form, 
Timey  Cohur,  Time,  dec.  Those  qualities  or  powers  which  are 
common  to.  c/^'depend  upon*  aD  or  a  class  of  the  faculties*  they  call 
modes  of  activUy*  Thus  perception^  memorp^  and  imagination  are 
different  modes  of  activity  of  each ''and  all  the  inielleetwd  facuU^s, 
The  qfecHve  JucuUies  have  only  '>  no  mode  of  activity,  the  feeling 
emotion^  The  emofions  of  the  diHerent  faculties  vary  in  kind  and 
intensity.  Difference  in  kind  is  indicated  by  the  classification  of  the 
primitive  faculties  upon  which  the  emotions  depend. 

That  phrem^gists  have  ascertained  all  the  primitive  faculties  of  the 
mind,  .(using  the  word  faculty  as  above  explained,)  or  that  all  which 
they  now  regard  as  primitive  are  really  so,  or  that  there  are  not  errors 
and  deficiencies  in  their  system,  is  not  maintained.  Yet  that  the 
grand  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  their  system — ^that  dif- 
ferent faculties  of  the  mind  are  manifested  through  different  portions 
of  the  brain  (afibrding  a  ground  for  the  distinction  of  primitive  facul- 
ties from  modes  of  activity)  is  according  to  nature,  is  capable  of  demon- 
stration ;  and  we  have  never  yet  heard  or  read  of  the  individual  who 
would  deny  it  afier  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence.  Nine 
tenths  of  those  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  principle  above 
stated,  '*  admit  that  they  have  given  very  litde  attention  to  the  subject, 
bat  they  know  it  cannot  be  true."  With  regard  to  the  other  tenth, 
as  far  as  our  experience  and  observation  extend,  they  invariably,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  remarks  or  sentences,  exhibit  great  ignorance  of 
the  principles  of  the  science.  There  are  a  few  instances  in  which 
individuals  have  gone  to  work  like  philosophers  to  prove  the  system 
false.  Such  efforts  have  ended  in  a  speedy  renunciation  of  the  pur* 
suit,  or  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  they  were  aiming  to 
overthrow.    Did  time  permit,  we  might  give  examples. 

Such,  then,  being  the  facts  in  nature,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  superiority 
of  the  phrenological  classification  over  that  of  previous  systems.  In 
regard  to  every  science,  it  is  essential  to  a  correct  classification,  that 
genera  should  be  distinguished  from  epeciee,  simplee  from  compoundSf 
and  prumiitee  from  secondaries.  That  this  has  not  been  done  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  (the  remark  applies  equally  to  Reid,  and  nearly  so  to 
Brown  and  others  of  their  school,)  is  obvious  at  a  glance. 

First,  He  confounds  primitive  faaUties  of  mind  Vfith  modes  of 
aciivity.  This  could  not  be  otherwise ;  since  his  principle  of  investi- 
gation could  not  conduct  him  to  a  knowledge  of  what  are  and  are  not 
primitive  faculties. 

The  appetites  which  he  names  are  primitive  and  elementary*  Of 
the  desires,  (and  he  professes  to  enumerate  only  the  most  importantf) 
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some  are  elementary,  others  are  general  properties  or  modes  of 
activity  of  pari  or  all  the  faculties.  For  example : — Desire  of  know- 
ledge is  a  mode  of  activity  of,  or  depends  upon,  all  the  intellectual 
faculties.  Desire  of  society  dejpends  upon  a  number  of  the  primitive 
faculties.  The  three  desires — that  of  Esteem — of  Power,  or  principle 
of  ambition — of  Superiority,  or  principle  of  emulation^ — all  involve  the 
activity  of  one  primitive  faculty,  Approbativeness ;  and  two  of  them  in. 
addition  depend  upon  another.  With  regard  to*the  affections^  there  is 
the  same  or  worse  confusion.  And  the  same  defect  in  kind,  if  not  in 
degree,  extends  to  the  intellectual  powers.  But  we  forbear  further 
particular  criticisms.  The  examples  we  have  given  illustrate  the 
nature  and  importance  of  that  defect  to  which  we  allude.  With 
regard  to  about  one  half  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  he  classifies 
them,  he  recognises  elementary  faculties ;  one  half  of  the  remainder 
are  mere  modes  of  activity.  The  last  fourth  are  involved  in  the  other 
three  fourths ;  and  what  is  still  more  objectionable,  a  number  of 
important  mental  manifestations  he  considers  as  the  result  of  habit 
After  the  classification  of  the  intellectual  powers  which  we  have 
given,  he  remarksr— ''  Besides  these  intellectual  faculties,  which  in 
some  degree  are  common  to  the  whole  species,  there  are  other  more 
complicated  powers  or  capacities  which  are  gradually  formed  by  par- 
ticular habits  of  study  or  of  business.  Such  are :  the  povirer  of  taste  , 
a  genius  for  poetry — ^for  music — for  painting — ^for  mathematics — with 
all  the  various  intellectual  habits  acquired  in  different  professions  of 
life."     {Stewart'' s  WorkSy  vol.  iii.  page  381.) 

Again:  the  difference  between  the  sexes  is  wholly  the  result  of 
education.  On  page  228  of  the  same  volume,  he  remarks — ''  In  this 
opinion  I  have  no  doubt  that  Plato  is  in  the  right."  That  "  there  is 
no  natural  difference  between  the  sexes,  but  in  point  of  strength." 
.  .  *'  The  intellectual  and  moral  differences  between  the  sexes,  seem 
to  me  to  be  entirely  the  result  of  education."     In  a  note  on  the  same 

.page — "Voltaire  thinks  woman  upon  a  level  with  man  in  every 
talent  but  invention,^*  Nor  will  the  principles  of  the  old  philosophy 
conduct  to  the  truth  on  this  interesting  topic. 

We  have  taken  the  classification  of  Mr.  Stewart  as  the  basis  of 

.  comparison.  Our  strictures  would  apply  almost  equally  well  to  all 
the  treatises  of  the  old  school  metaphysicians  upon  this  subject.  It 
is  true,  Dr.  Brown  comes  nearer  phrenology  in  his  classification; 
still  his  system  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  in  kind,  if  not  m 
degree.  Mr.  Stewart  sometimes  remarks,  respecting  his  divisions, 
"  These  are  the  most  important" — "  These  doubtless  do  not  embrace 
all  our  desires" — "  They  are  not  all  stated  as  original  principles  or 
ultimate  facts;  some  of  them  doubtless  may  be  analysed  into  the  same 
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general  principles  differently  modified."  But  such  confessions  do  not 
remedy  the  defect.  It  is  a  poor  consolation  to  the  reader,  to  be  told 
that  the  views  before  him  are  immature  and  imperfect— especially 
when  the  materials  and  principles  for  a  more  correct'  view  or  analysis 
are  within  the  reach  of  the  writer.  Although  the  reader  may  not  be 
disposed  to  censure,  when  all  is  done  which  could  be  expected  from 
the  present  state  of  human  knowlege,  yet  he  is  disappointed. 

We  would  not  undervalue  the  speculations  of  Mr.  Stewart,  and 
others  of  his  school.  They  often  exhibit  great  power  of  thought 
and  extent  of  research,  and  describe  many  mental  phenomena  with 
eloquence  and  accuracy.  In  their  works  are  collected  a  vast  amount 
of  facts  which  are  interesting  and  valuable ;  but  more  so  to  phreno- 
logists than  to  any  other  class  in  the  community.  In  fact,  no  one 
can  understand  the  writings  of  a  metaphysician  of  the  old  school  as 
weiU  other  quali^cations  being  equal,  as  the  phrenologist.  And 
although  he  may  sometimes  be  in  the  dark  respecting  the  meaning, 
yet  in  such  cases  he  probably  comprehends  the  idea  fully  as  clearly 
as  the  author  himself. 

Bat,  it  is  asked,  since  the  old  metaphysicians  describe  real  mental 
phenomena,  and  obviously  take  in  most  of  the  manifestations  of  mind 
in  one  place  or  another  of  their  systems,  of  what  practical  importance 
is  a  mere  philosophical  defect  in  classification?  Why  is  not  Mr. 
Stewart's  description  of  ambition,  or  lofoe  of  children,  or  reasoning, 
as  good  as  that  of  the  phrenologist  ?  We  answer,  in  the  same  sense 
and  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  descriptions  and  analysis  of  modem 
chemists  are  of  more  value  than  any  thing  that  imi«,  or  could  have 
heenj  toritten  two  thousand  years  ago  upon  the  same  subjects. 
Ancient  philosophers  embraced  all  matter  in  the  four  divisions,  earthy 
air  J  fire^  and  wcUer.  Now  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  classification 
is  based  upon  an  obTious  principle  in  nature — ^more  obvious  and 
uniform,  perhaps,  than  that  of  the  mental  faculties  by  Mr.  Stewart. 
And  with  such  a  basis,  a  learned  and  valuable  treatise  might  be 
written.  Much  might  be  said  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  air. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  air;  it  is  cold  and  hot;  it  is  necessary  to 
support  life ;  when  put  in  motion,  it  is  called  wind,  and  often  proves 
destructive  to  objects  on  the  land  and  the  sea.  Of  earth,  too, 
many  kinds  and  properties  might  be  described.  One  kind  is  favour^ 
able  to  vegetation;  another  the  reverse.  In  one  form  it  is  called 
roch ;  there  are  various  kinds  of  rocks,  differing  in  degrees  of  hard- 
ness and  softness,  and  applied  to  various  purposes  of  utility  by  man. 
On  water,  too,  2x1^  fire,  they  might  be  eloquent,  and  fill  folios  in 
describing  their  various  properties  and  uses.  And  one  half  of  every 
page  might  be  occupied  wiUi  notes  of  fapts  for  illustrating  the  various 
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parts  of  the  subject.  Accounts  could  be  collected  of  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes  ;  of  storms  by  sea  and  land ;  of  avalanches  and  devasta- 
tions by  floods  and  by  fire.  And  every  word  in  such  huge  treatises 
might  even  be  true,  and  be  dignified  by  the  epithet  philosophy.  And 
if  such  descriptions  embraced  all  that  was  knovrn  on  these  subjects, 
they  would  be  received  and  considered  as  going  to  the  bottom  of  the 
philosophy  of  matter.  But  is  not  a  vast  addition  made  to  our  know- 
ledge by  "tfie  discoveries  which  prove  that  the  material  world,  instead 
of  four,  consists  of  more  than  fifly  elementary  substances  ?  Although 
the  ancients  might  be  familiar  with  the  useful  purposes  of  air  and 
water,  yet  is  it  an  unimportant  fact,  that  each  of  these  is  composed  of 
two  elements  united,  which  elements  are  found  combined  in  almost 
every  form  of  matter?  Although  they  might  warm  themselves  by  the 
fire,  and  prepare  their  food  with  as  much  satisfaction  and  skill  as  the 
prince  of  modem  chemists,  yet  is  it  of  no  value  to  know  that  Jlre  is 
not  a  substance,  but  simply  the  effect  of  a  union  of  certain  substances 
in  particular  circumstances  and  conditions  in  relation  to  each  other  ? 

The  difference  between  the  analysis  and  descriptions  of  mental 
phenomena,  by  the  old  school  metaphysicians  and  the  phrenologist, 
may  be  illustrated  still  more  strikingly  perhaps  by  a  reference  to 
astronomy.  How  many  vohimes  might  be  written,  even  by  the 
very  men  who  imprisoned  Gallileo  for  teaching  the  doctrines  of 
Copernicus  ?  What  a  splendid  science !  How  important  to  be 
understood!  First,  there  is  the  sun — ^the  source  of  light  and  heat.  It 
appears  every  twenty-four  hours  in  the  east,  which  is  called  its  rising 
— arises  majestically  in  the  heavens— descends  and  disappears  in  the 
west,  which  is  called  its  setting.  In  one  part  of  the  year  it  is  visible 
three  or  four  hours  longer  each  day  than  at  others.  Two  or  three 
times  each  year,  from  some  cause  or  other,  it  becomes  totally  or  par- 
tially obscured ;  this  is  called  an  edipre.  Of  the  moon,  too  ;  it  gives 
light  by  night — is  sometimes  visible  in  the  day ;  it  appears  about  as 
large  as  the  sun,  and,  like  that  luminary,  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in 
the  west.  It  appears  larger  when  rising  in  the  horizon,  and  (fimi- 
nishes  in  size  till  it  arrives  at  its  greatest  height.  About  every  four 
weeks  it  entirely  disappears  for  a  number  of  days,  after  which  it 
again  appears  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  crescent :  it  is  then  called  new 
moon ;  gradually  becomes  wider  for  two  weeks,  when  it  is  perfectly 
round :  it  is  then  called  full  inoen ;  again  it  diminishes  in  size  till  it 
entirely  disappears.  Of  the  planets,  too, .  much  might  be  written 
respecting  their  appearance  and  motions;  and  the  stars  mi^t  be 
classified  according  to  their  si2fe  and  brightness. 

Folios  might  be  filled  with  such  dieseripticins,  and  every  word 
might  even  be  true ;  yet  what  are  they  all  worth,  in  comparison  with 
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a  knowledge  of  the  simple  fact  that  the  sun  is  a  centre,  about  which 
die  earth  and  o^er  planets  re  volte,  according  to  harmonious  and  fixed 
laws  ?  With  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  how  easy  becomes  a  solution 
of  all  those  torturing  questions  which  must  have  distracted  aneient 
pihilosophers  ?— *•*  What  are  the  limits  of  the  horizontal  plain  of  the 
woiid  ?  How  large  are  those  elephants  and  tortoises  which  sustain 
the  earth  ?  Of  what  kind,  and  .how  large,  is  that  serpent  which  at 
times  swallows  the  sun  and  moon  ?  And  what  power  sustains  those 
hnninaries,  and  sends  them  in  circles  round  the  earth?"  When 
Copernicus  demonstrated  that  the  jtm,  not  the  earth,  is  in  the  centre« 
how  quick  these  mysteries  are  solved.  Kepler,  and  Leibnitz,  and 
Newton,  seize  the  clue  and  disclose  almost  at  once  the  whcde 
machinery  of  the  solar  system.  Other  philosophers  follow  after,  and 
by  degrees  fill  up  the  outline  sketched  by  their  predecessors ;  though 
perhaps  eternity  must  pass  away,  before  created  minds  will  have 
arrived  at  a  full  understanding  of  this  part  of  the  works  of  God. 

We  are  well  aware  that  many  will  regard  these  remarks  as  an 
unjust  and  illiberal  caricature  upon  those  metaphysical  writers  who 
do  not  adopt  the  theories  of  Gall  and  Spnrzheim.    Others  will  think 
that  too  much  has  been  conceded  in  favour  of  the  old  philosophy. 
As  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  maintain  that  the  contrast  we  have 
sketched  between  ancient  and  modem  chemistry-Hineient  and  modern 
astronomy-— strictly  applies  in  M  U9  particulars  to  (he  subject  before 
ns.     Yet  we  think  it  in  the  main  correct.     We  think  the  simple  dis- , 
coTery,  "  that  the  brain  is  a  congeries  of  organs,'^  and  that  diffaseat 
mental  faculties  are  manifested  through  these  different  organs^  is 
destined  to  effect  nearly  as  great  a  revolution  in  the  science  of  mind, 
as  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus  have  efiected  in  astronomy,  or  those 
of  modem  chemists  in  the  science  of  chemistry.     With  a  knowledge 
of  this  principle,  many  before  mysterious  and  ccmtroverted  points  are 
rendered  clear  and  as  firmly  established  at  any  facts  in  physical 
science.    The  phenomena  of  perceptian,  cmiceptiony  memory>  atten- 
tion, judgment,  reasoning,  the  moral  sense,  partial  genius,  wilU 
dreaming,  mono-mania,  all  assume  their  proper  place  in  the  science  of 
hnman  nature ;  and  this  simple  fact,  that  it.aeconnts  so  cleaily  foe  sa 
many  otherwise  inexplicable  phenomena,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  tmths  of  phrenology.    It  is  said  that  eoa- 
seiousness  affords  no  evidence  of  the  exiBtence  of  the  phrenological 
organs;  and  that  such  organs  cannot  be  discovered  on  dissection. 
We  reply,  neither  does  'the  evidence  of  the  senses  reveal  to  us,  or 
support  the  present  theory  of  the  solar  system.     But,  on  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  directly  against  such  a  theory.     **  It  is 
not  the  earth  that  moves,  but  the  gun.    We  are  directly  conscious 
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that  the  fonner  is  finn  and  immovable  under  our  feet,  while  we  see 
the  latter  moving  through  the  heavens.  This  earth  turn  over  every 
twenty-four  hours  ?  Impossible !  for  then  the  water  would  long  ago 
have  been  spilled  out  of  the  mill-<pond."  Let  not  these  remarks 
appear  like  trifling.  They  exhibit  reasoning  which  strictly  accords 
with  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  is  really  as  consistent  as  much 
that  is  advanced  against  the  truth  of  phrenology ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is 
more  evidence  against  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  Copernicus,  than 
against  that  of  our  new  philosophy ;  and,  in  addition  to  a  thousand 
facts,  the  latter  actttaUy  resU  upon  the  same  kind  of  evidence  as  the 
former — viz.  U  explains  phenomena.  But  this  will  be  seen  ai^  we 
proceed. 

(To  be  oantinued.) 


ARTICLE  II. 

'      FALLACY  Of  some  COkMON  OBJECTIONS  A«AIIfST  PHRENOLOGY.^ 

We  know  that  the  Creator  has  established  laws  by  which  his 
universe  is  governed.  For  our  present  purpose  we  shall  only  refer  to 
one  of  them — gravitation.  From  the  instant  of  creation,  that  law  has 
been  in  perfect  operation.  The  heavenly  bodies  have  performed  Iheir 
revolutions  in  obedience  to  it ;  every  thing  in  the  material  world  has 
been  subject  to  it.  Man — created  last — although  for  ages  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  the  law,  was  as  unconsciously  dependent  upon  it  as 
inert  matter.  He  knew  not  that  gravitation  was  necessary  to  keep 
him  on  his  feet  in  walking— on  his  seat,  while  reading  in  his  study — 
on  his  bed,  while  asleep;  yet  he  walked,  sat,  and  slept,  in  safety 
under  the  influence  of  that  law. 

When,  at  length,  Newton  discovered  the  laws  of  gravitation,  what 
change  took  place  ?  Much  to  man,  in  his  power  over  matter  as  an 
instrument  to  effect  thp  purposes  of  his  will ;  but  to  the  laws  them- 
selves— ^to  matter— to  man,  as  subject  to  those  laws  in  his  own 
person — none.  The  universe  is  sustained  in  the  same  calm,  silent 
dignity,  unaflected  by  his  ignorance,  unaided  by  his  knowledge. 
The  philosopher  by  knowing  why,  hotc  he  falls  over  the  precipice  if 

*  This  commonication  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  lady.  We  deem  it  an  act  of 
jastice;  not  only  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  "  fair  sex/'  to  state  the  fact.  We 
should  Tpjoice  to  see  many  such  advocates  enlisted  in  behalf  of  phrenology,  and 
shall  be  happy  to  number  them  among  the  contributors  to  our  Journal. — Eb. 
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he  make  a  false  step,  can  no  more  prevent  the  effects  of  that  step  than 
the  weakest  idiot.  All  his  knowledge  can  do  for  him  is  to  prevent 
him  taking  the  step,  by  putting  him  on  his  guard,  and  that  is  much. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  idiot,  unconscious  of  the  danger,  unable 
to  comprehend  it,  fls  certainly  incurs  the  consequences  which  are  the 
punishment  of  the  step,  as  the  philosopher ;  although  the  one  by  fore- 
seeing may  avoid  the  act  which  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  the 
other  renders,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  him  unavoidable. 

But  do  we  imagine  danger  to  mankind  in  the  discovery  or  study 
of  the  laws  of  gravitation?  Shall  we  abandon  it  because  it  gives  an 
increase  of  power  to  the  philosopher,  of  which  the  idiot  is  unable  to 
avail  himself?  Or  dare  we  say  that  the  Creator  is  unjust  in  making 
man  subject  to  laws,  which  may  involve  him  in  suffering  and  misery 
from  his  ignorance  of  them,  which  knowledge  might  have  prevented, 
so  long  as  that  ignorance  is  unavoidable  on  his  part  ?  Or  shall  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  now  they  have  been  discovered,  and 
the  advantages  which  the  application  of  them  has  already  afforded, 
and  will  hereafter  afford,  to  man,  be  proscribed,  because  by  that  study 
we  cannot  alier  them ;  because  we  are  compelled  to  submit  to  them  as 
entirely  while  availing  ourselves  of  their  assistance,  as  we  did  in  our 
ignorance  of  their  existence?  Yet  this  is  the  reasoning  of  many 
against  phrenology,  which  professes  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  laws 
of  mind — ^laws  as  fixed,  as  independent  of  our  comprehending  them, 
as  the  laws  of  matter. 

Phrenology  makes  nothing — alters  nothing.  It  can  only  reveal 
what,  when  we  were  in  total  darkness,  was  as  it  t^  now,  that  it  has 
shed  its  light  upon  us.  A  propensity  indulged  beyond  its  legitimate 
limit,  produces  precisely  the  same  crimes,  and  involves  the  same 
punishment  and  evil,  whether  we  can  give  it  a  name  and  can  pre- 
dicate its  action,  or  whether  we  cannot.  Too  great  a  desire  to 
acquire  property,  unrestrained  by  a  sense  of  justice,  or  a  fear  of 
detection  or  shame,  will  equally  induce  theft,  and  will  involve  the 
loser  and  the  thief  in  the  same  consequences,  whether  we  know  or  do 
not  know  that  there  are  organs  of  Acquisitiveness,  of  Conscientious- 
ness, of  Caution,  or  of  Approbativeness,  acting  according  to  their 
several'laws.  One  man  is  habitually  moral,  almost  without  effort; 
another  endeavours  to  be  so,  and  at  times  succeeds,  while  at  other 
times  he  3rields  to  temptation ;  another  is  prone  to  evil  continually. 
One  man  is  wise— another  imbecile.  One  child  acquires  a  proficiency 
in  music,  in  spite  of  opposition  and  difficulty ;  another  cannot  acquire 
mediocrity  with  the  aid  of  the  ablest  instractors,  and  years  of  unavail- 
ing toil.  These  things  are,  whether  phrenology  be  true  or  false-— 
^vhether  it  be  known  or  unknown.    If  in  this  arrangement  there  be 
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iDJosticei  does  phrenology  create  it  ?    Did  it  not  ejiist  befcnre  phren 
ology  was  dreamed  of? 

If  phrenology  be  tme — (it  u  not  our  present  object  to  prove  that  it 
is  so) — ^if  phrenology  be  true,  it  may  and  will  do  much  to  remedy 
these  inconveniences ;  it  cannot  increase  them*  If  we  can  ascmtaia 
the  original  powers  of  the  mind — ^if  we  can  discover  what  combioft- 
tion  of  faculties  bring  it  most  into  harmony  widk  the  scheme  of  the 
Creator — and  if,  further  than  this,  we  can  find  that  exercise  will 
increase  a  deficient  faculty,  and  that  other  means  wDl  repress  a  too 
active  one — ^if  we  can  see,  before  a  crime  is  committed,  the  liability 
to  yield  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time,  what  counteracting  powers  are 
possessed;,  and  in  what  degrees— 4iave  we  not,  by  its  meansy  a»  nweh 
a  remedy  for  noany  disorders  Af  the  mental  and  moral  worldy  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  affords  for  many  of  the  B€admUt 
as  they  were  once  eonsideredy  in  the  i^ysical  world  ?  We  are  ad^ed 
continually  by  objectors  to  phrenology,  "^  What  id  to  become  of  those 
unfortunate  beiugs,  the  dass  of  bad  heads?"  We  r^ply— ^Study 
phrenology,  and  endeavour  to  mend  them ;  it  will  afibrd  you.  invalu* 
able  aid*  *'  But,"  again  say  ol^jectors,  *^  is  it  s^e  to  believe  m 
phrenology?"  "Will  it  not  do  harm?"  "  WiU  it  not  lead  t» 
materialism ,  fatalism,  irreligion  ? " 

Is  phrenology  true  I  If  true^  it  m  the  haftd-writing  of  God  him- 
self. As  much  so — as  much  a  revelation  of  the  nature  he  ha» 
impressed  upon  man — as  the  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  of  his  wiU» 
Is  it  possible  that  He  who  made  man,  said  who  sent  a  ret elatioff  to 
him,  should  not  adapt  that  revelation  to  the  being  to  wb^n  it  is 
addressed?  If  the  mind  of  man  and  the  revelation  are  nai  adapted  t& 
each  other,  one  of  two  things  must  follow:  eii^r  that  God  made' 
man,  and  what  purports  to  be  a  revelation  from  him  is,  in*  reality,  a 
£brgery ;  or  that  God  sent  the  revelation  to  beings  wliiom  he  did  not 
comprehend — consequently^  whom  He  could  not  have  created.  This 
would  mvolve  the  existence  of  anothev  God,  and  degrade  Jehorafo  to 
the  level,  of  the  old  mythology,  where  each  Deity  had  his  own  part  to 
play,  subject  to  counteraction  and  disappointment.  Who  would  wish 
te^  ftiabscribe  to  either  of  these  consequences  ?  Those  who  are  most  - 
afvaidrof  the  first,  will  be  the  most  unwiUlng.  to  adtnit  Uie  second. 
These  who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  Uie  word  of  God,  can  have  no 
cause  to  fear  ihat  he  has  contradicted  himself  by  the  works  of  his  own 
hand*  Is  it  not  arrogance — or  worse,  blasphemy — to  ss^,  as  has  been 
saidy  "  If  phrenology  be  true,  religion — the  religion  of  the  Bible^^ 
must  be  false."  Phrenology  is  true  or  false,  and  religion  is  true  or 
false.  Our  belief  or  unbelief  cannot  alter  the  fact.  Our  believing 
or  not  believing  may  involve  U9  in  consequences  advantageous  or 
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disadvantageous,  as  may  be ;  but  it  cannot  affect  the  fd^  itself;  ihai 
is  entirely  independent  of  as.  Religion  and  phrmiology,  if  trae,  are 
equally  so  in  spite  of  our  belief;  or  if  false,  cannot  be  rendered  true 
by  any  unwillingness  on  our  part  to  give  up  our  faith. 

It  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  show  that  the  human  mind,  as 
described  by  phrenology,  \a  suited  to  the  reception  of  such  a  revela- 
tioh  as  the  Scriptures  contain;  that  the  Scriptares  are  adapted  to 
supply  the  wants  of  such  a  being  as  man  is,  phrenologically ;  that  all 
the  denunciations  of  the  law  are  directed  against  the  abuse  of  the 
lower  faculties — all  its  promises  addressed  to  the  higher  ones;  to 
show  that  there  is  no  faculty  discovered  by  phrenologists,  to  which 
an  appropriate  appeal  cannot  be  found  in  the  Bible.  But  this  is  not 
our  present  object.  Our  object  now  \9  only  to  point  out  the  fallacy 
of  some  of  the  objections  raised  against  the  study  of  phrenology ;  to 
show  that  it  \i  the  dxAy  of  every  man,  and  especially  of  every  man 
professing  Christianity,  to  examine  whether  these  things  be  so.  We 
may  as  well  gravely  reftise  our  belief  in  gravitation,  lest  it  should 
mvolve  the  creation  in  ruin,  by  proving  that  man  is  doomed  to  a 
limited  sphere  of  motion,  or  because  it  may  one  day  destroy  our 
planet  by  drawing  it  into  the  sun,  as  to  object  to  the  study  of  phren- 
ology, lest  it  should  involve  materialism  or  fatalism.  To  every 
believer  in  Christianity  we  make  our  appeal.  Beware  how  you 
refuse  to  examine  its  evidence :  for  if  phrenology  be  the  invention  of 
men,  it  will  come  to  naught;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow 

It,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  aven  to  fight  against  God. 

M.  B. 


ARTICLE  m. 


rwO  LETTERS,  ADDRESSEH  to  OBORGE  combe,  ESQ.,  ON  THE  FUNCTIONS 

OV  THE  ORGANS  07  LOCALITY  AND  WIT. 

7b  i}it  Editor  of  the  American  Phrenologieal  Journal, 

Pbikdelphiov  Gth  Febroary,  1839. 
Sir,— 

I  beg  leave  to  transmit  to  you  two  letters  which  have  been 
addressed  to  me,  which  I  regard  as  s#intere8ting  that  I  have  solicited 
and  obtained  the  permission  of  the^  writers  of  them,  to  present  them  to 
the  public  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal ;  from  which  I  shall 
request  the  editor  of  the  English  Phrenological  Journal  also  to  copy 
them.    The  one  is  on  the  functions  of  the  organ  of  Locality,  and  ^c 

VOL.  I. — 12 


•  I 
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Other  on  those  of  the  organ  of  Wit;  concerning  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciples of  hoth  of  which  faculties  considerable  obscurity  still  prevails. 
The  best  method  of  throwing  light  on  such  points  appears  to  me  to 
be,  to  collect  and  publish  the  remarks  of  individuals  who  possess  the 
organs  in  a  state  of  very  large  or  deficient  development. 

I  am,  &c, 

Geo.  Combbi 

PhiladelphU,  Ist  Febiuary,  1839. 
George  Combe,  Esq.  . 

Sir,— ^-Having  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  portion  ot 
your  course  of  lectures  on  phrenology,  I  beg.  leave  to  submit  to  your 
attention  one  or  two  points  wherein  my  own  experience  and  reflec- 
tion fail  to  harmonise  with  some  of  the  descriptions  which  you.  have 
given«  I  am  sure  you  will  consider  every  individual  illustration  as 
valuable  to  the  science,  and  you  will,  therefore  excuse  the  freedom 
which'!  now  take  in  addressing  you  on  the  subject. 

I  allude,  in  the  first  place,  to  Uie  manifestations  which  you  assign 
to  the  organ  of  Locality.  You  consider  that  it  not  only  gives  a  dis- 
tinct remembrance  of  the  looks  of  places,  but  that  it  also  imparts  an 
intuitive  power  of  ascertaining  their  direction.  That  it  gives  the  first 
peculiarity  I  can  readily  testify,  both  from  my  owniexpmence  and 
that  of  other  persons  in  whom  the  organ*  has  been  fully  developed ; 
but  that  it  has  the  power  of  imparting  the  latter  quality,  I  am,  from 
the  same  sources,  compelled  to  doubt. 

Prom  my  earliest  days  I  have  always  found  the  greatest  delight  in 
looking  at  landscape  paintings,  and  also  in  contemplating  natural 
scenery  ;  and  I  have  been  for  many. years  in  the  habit  of  sketching 
from  nature,  as  a  (natter  of  amusement.  I  have  also  at  all  times 
experienced  the  strongest  desire  to  travel,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
seeing  particular  places ;  and  could  always  readily  conjure  up  a  scene 
from  reading  a  description,  and  carry  it  afterwards  faithfully  in  my 
memory.  This  is  evidently  the  operation  of  the  organ  of  Locality ; 
but  I  have  always  laboured  'under  the  greatest  difiiculty  in  endeavour- 
ing to  find  my  way  to  any  place  by  taking  the  direction,  or  point  of 
the  compass,  in  which  it  was  situated.  To  such  an  extent  does  this 
difficulty  exist,  that  it  has  very  frequently  been  noticed  by  my  friends ; 
and  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  me,  take  care  never  to  trust  to 
my  guidance  in  matters  of  thiAort.  On  going  out  of  a  house  after  a 
first  visit,  I  very  frequently  turn  the  wrong  way,  and  proceed  to  the 
end  of  the  street  before  discovering  my  mistake ;  and,  in  short,  I  have 
so  invariably  found  myself  in  error  whenever  I  have  attempted  to  guide 
myself  by  mere  direction^  that  I  now  never  attempt  to  do  so,  but 
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always  trast  to  my  lemembrance  of  particular  localities,  whi<;h 
supplies  me  with  landmarks  by  which  I  can  confidently  pursue  my 
course. 

Having  been  accustomed,  for  many  years,  to  find  in  phrenology  a 
satisfactory  exposition  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  mental  disposition,  I 
have  often  considered  from  what  deficiency  of  organisation  tliis 
peculiarity  which  I  have  alluded  to  could  arise,  and  for  a  long  time 
past  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  it  to  a  deficiency  in  the 
organ  of  Weight.  My  opinion  in  this  respect  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact,  that  it  is  this  organ  which  takes  cognisance  of  the  prhiciple  of 
gravitation,  which  regulates  the  direction  of  the  planets  in  their 
orbits ;  while  it  is  now  very  generally  supposed  that  this  principle  is 
closely  allied,  if  it  is  not  in  fact  identical,  with  magnetic  phenomena, 
from  which  we  derivis  our  means* of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
points  of  the  compass.  Moreover,  upon  considering  the  illustrations 
which  you  bring  forward  in  treating  of  the  organ  of  Weight,  I  think 
you  will  perceive  that  these  illustrations  tend  to  confirm  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  to  this  organ,  and  not  to  that  of  Locality,  that  a 
knowledge  of  direction  is  to  be  referred. 

You  state  that  a  person  having  Weight  large,  will  be  enabled  to 
send  an  arrow  to  a  mark,  and  you  attribute  this  to  the  nice  sense 
which  the  organ  imparts  of  the  amount  of  fonse  which  is  required  to 
carry  the  arrow  to  a  precise  distance :  but  this  is  not  enough  to  insure 
a  successful  aim ;  because  although  a  certain  amount  of  motive  power 
carries  it  to  the  required  distance,  it  does  not  follow  that  that  power  is 
exerted  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  arrow  might  therefore  fall  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  of  the  mark.  It  seems,  then,  that  if  it  is  invariably 
the  case  that  persons  with  Weight  large  are  able  to  aim  with  precision 
ut  a  mark,  this  organ  must  impart  a  knowledge  both  of  distance  and 
lirection. 

You  mention,  also,  the  instinctive  power  of  the  American  Indians 
m  finding  their  way  across  wide  tracts  of  country  as  arising  from  the 
organ  of  Locality;  but  it  niust  be  remembered  that  these  warriors  are 
always  found  to  be  excellent  riders  and  good  shots,  either  with  bow 
or  rifie,  and  they  must  therefore  possess  the  orjg^n  of  Weight  in  a 
very  full  degree. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  facts,  I  have  been  led  to  suppose, 
that  matter  being  mobile  and  inert,  the  organ  of  Weight  adapts  us  to 
the  comprehension  of  that  law  of  nature  by  which  a  body  once  set  in 
motion,  would,  bnt  for  the  presence  of  disturbing  causes,  continue  in 
its  course  for  ever ;  and  that  the  organ  of  Locality  takes  cognisance 
of  the  inertness  of  matter,  and  giving  us  the  power  of  remembering 
how  things  were  disposed  when  we  last  beheld  them,  teaches  us  to 
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expect  that,  in  the  absence  of  disturbing  causes,  we  shall  find  them  in 
the  same  condition  on  beholding  them  again ;  thus  Weight  reconciles 
us  to  the  mobility  of  matter,  Locality  to  its  inertness.  If  we  possessed 
,the  one  without  the  other,  we  should  look  either  for  perpetual  motion 
or  perpetual  quiescence ;  whereas  by  the  possession  of  the  two  organs 
we  can  easily  adapt  ourselves  to  the  alternate  operation  of  these 
antithetical  properties  of  matter. 

Trusting  that  you  will  not  consider  that  I  have  obtruded  these 
views  upon  your  notice,  I  am,  &c. 

M.  B.  Sampson. 

Morris  House. 

» 

•  P.  S.  In  speaking  of  the  natural  language  of  Benevolence,  you 
confined  your  description  to  the  notice  of  a  portrait,  beaming  with  an 
expression  of  good-will.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest,  that 
the  ^*  friendly  liod,"  or  instinctive  bending  forward  of  the  head,  with 
which  we  greet  a  person  to  whom  we  feel  kindly  .disposed,  is  also 
part  of  the  natural  language  of  this  organ.  You  must  have  observed, 
'that  there  exists  a  class  of  persons  in  whom  Self-esteem  is  large  and 
Benevolence  small,  who  never  condescend  to  nod — who  pride  them- 
selves, indeed,  upon  the  dexterity  with  which  they  can  "  cut"  those 
with  whom  at  some  former  time  they  have  been  perfectly  familiar ; 
while  there  are  others  to  whom  the  mere  attempt  to  pass  any  one 
with  whom  they  had  once  been  acquainted,  without  this  salutation, 
would  be  absolutely  painful,  and  who  would  find  themselves  betrayed 
into  a  nod,  despite  of  all  their  efforts. 

It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  persons  of  kind  disposition  have  a 
habit  of  noddiqg  gently  to  those  with  whom  they  may  be  in  conver- 
sation; the  same  action  Qiay  likewise  be  observed  when  they  are 
excited  by  feelings  of  compassion. 

It  is  possible  that  these  points  may  have  been  stated  before  and 
satisfactorily  answered;  but  having  visited  this  country  merely  or 
business  matters,  and  purposing  shortly  to  return  to  England,  I  have 
no  ready  means  of  access  to  books  of  reference,  and  cannot  satisfy 
myself  whether  such  is  the  case.  M.  B.  S. 


Philadelphia,  January  30, 1839. 

Mn.  George  Combe 

Dear  Sir, — Your  remarks  relating  to  the  functions  of  the  organ  of 
Wit,  in  a  recent  lecture,  sugge^d  to  my  mind  the  following  ideas, 
which  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  consideration ;  and  which  I  take 
the  liberty  of  doing,  because  I  understood  you  to  say   that  the 
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functions  of  that  organ  are  not  now  so  fully  understood  and  established 
as  it  is  desirable  they  should  be. 

First,  The  Author  of  nature  has  furnished  proper  objects  or 
sources  for  the  exercise  and  gratification  of  all  the  powers  of  the»> 
mind.  Secondly,  By  the  laws  which  He  has  impressed  upon  the 
mind  and  external  objects,  a  certain  adaptaiion  of  manner  is  required 
also  in  the  gratification  of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, the  proper  function  of  the  organ  of  Wit,  to  discriminate  between 
the  proper  and  improper  objects  and  sources  furnished  for  the  exercise 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ?  and  to  observe  the  adapted  and  perceive 
the  incongruous  manner  of  their  exercise  ? 

Assuming  that  this  is  the  proper  function  of  the  organ  in  question, 
let  us  see  how  Wit  may  be  defined.  Wit,  then,  may  be  defined  to 
be  the  perception  of  the  pertinent  or  appropriate  in  matter  or  manner, 
in  word  or  in  action.  This  definition  applies  to  the  proper  or  highest 
exercise  of  the  function.  The  ludicrous,  in  tliis  view  of  the  subject, 
arises  from  the  perception  of  the  incongruity  or  inadaptation  of 
one  thing  to  another,  either  in  matter  or  manner.  The  queer,  droll, 
ridiculous,  and  grotesque,  arise  from  the  same  cause,  and  are  per- 
ceived and  appreciated  by  the  organ  of  Wit.  Humour  and  caricature 
have  their  origin  in  this  causie  also.  Levity  seems  to  arise  from 
clothing  grave  or  sacred  subjects  in  light  and  frivolous  dresses,  or 
from  treating  them  in  a  trifling  or  sportive  manner.  Humour 
wginates  from  the  contrast  between  the  subject  and  its  garb,  or 
from  associating  discordant  things  or  ideas.  Good  wit  seems  to  me 
to  disapprove  of  levity,  principally  because  it  feels  that  it  is  paying 
too  high  a  price  for  its  gratification ;  but  humour  seems  to  be  relished 
as  profitable,  and  its  essence  is  in  a  ratio  of  the  difference  between 
the  subject  or  the  matter  and  its  mask. 

In  view  of  the  above,  let  us  make  an  application  of  these  ideas  to 
some  particular  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  perception  and  relish  of 
tlie  beautiful  are  given  to  Ideality,  and  when  the  faculty  is  gratified 
with  that  which  is  really  so,  Wit  is  gratified  also ;  or,  in  other  words, 
suppose  one  person  endowed  with  large  Ideality,  but  deficient  in  Wit; 
a  second  with  large  Wit,  but  deficient  in  Ideality.  The  one  with 
Wit,  observing  the  other  admiring  that  which  was  really  elegant  or 
beautiful,  could  not  join  in  the  emotions  of  admiration  with  him, 
because  incapable  of  feeling  them ;  but  the  symmetry  might  be  so 
obvious,  that  he  would  perceive  it,  and  he  would  be  pleased  with  the 
pertinency  of  the  admiration  to  the  object  admired,  provided  the 
manner  was  becoming.  But  suppose  the  individual  with  Wit  large 
were  to  perceive  another  person  exhibiting  and  admiring  the  rude  or 
deformed  in  the  place  of  the  beautiful,  the  emotions  he  would  then 
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experience  would  be  very  different.  He  would  be  impelled  to 
ridicule.  In  the  first  instance,  Wit  would  observe  and  approve 
the  congruity;  in  the  second,  it  would  perceive  the  incongruity. 
Causality  would  seek  the  cause  of  these  manifestations,  and  be  con- 
tent oi*  pleased  when  the  causes  were  comprehended ;  but  I  do  not 
conceive  that  it  would  be  better  gratified  in  understanding  the  cause 
of  the  propriety,  than  it  would  in  appreciating  the  cause  of  the 
impropriety.  Byron  had  Wit  and  Ideality  both  large.  His  Ideality 
would  admire  a  beautiful  foot;  but  his  Wit  would  prompt  him  to 
ridicule  a  deformed  one,  or  at  least  the  display  of  it.  Hence  his 
peculiar  emotions.  A  deformed  foot  attached  to  a  man  disposed  to 
be  vain  of  his  personal  beauty ! 

Benevolence  finds  its  proper  exercise  in  mitigating  misery  and 
multiplying  felicity;  and  when  we  see  it  displayed  in  providing 
asylums  for  the  poor,  lame,  blind,  and  other  sufferers  of  our  kind, 
there  is  certainly  nothing  ludicrous  in  such  a  blessed  manifestation  of 
this  benign  function  of  our  nature.  But  when  we  see  it  wasting  its 
sacred  fiame  in  building  and  endowing  asylums  for  superannuated, 
decrepid,  or  sickly  brutes,  birds,  and  insects-— as  I  am  tx>ld  is  the  case 
with  some  of  the  Hindoos — Wit  prompts  us  to  laugh  at  the  folly,  and 
ridicule  the  perfonnance. 

.1  once  knew  a  cooper,  engaged  in  making  a  cask,  become  very 
much  vexed  and  perplexed  because  of  some  difiiculty  he  found  in 
putting  it  together.  He  was  a  religious  man,  and  would  not  swear ; 
but  he  dashed  the  cask  upon  the  floor,  knocked  it  in  pieces  with  his 
adze,  jumped  upon  it  and  stamped  it,  as  if  he  would  grind  it  to 
powder.  This  scene  was  superlatively  ludicrous.  Wit  laughed  at 
it ;  and  so  did  the  old  man,  five  minutes  after  the  performance.  But 
had  this  fearful  display  of  Combativenes  and  Destructiveness  been 
visited  upon  any  thing  capable  of  suffering,  very  different  emotions 
would  have  been  excited. 

Wit  laughs  at  the  blunders  of  Causality,  when  it  assigns  that  as  the 
cause  of  an  effect  which  is  no  cause  at  all.  But  a  palpable  cause  per- 
tinently assigned  for  an  effect,  gratifies  Wit  directly,  but  excites  no 
disposition  to  ridicule. 

When  Philoprogenitiveness  is  manifested  in  attention  to  children, 
the  pertinency  of  the  exercise  is  pleasing  to  Wit ;  but  when  the  same 
feeling  is  lavished  upon  cats,  dogs,  or  monkeys,  in  the  same  manner  < 
that  children  are  caressed,  the  ludicrous  appears,  and  Wit  laughs  at  it. 
The  ludicrous,  therefore,  plainly  does  not,  I  think,  exist  in  nature 
herself,  or  any  of  her  direct  works;  but  it  arises  solely  from  the 
manner  in  which  things  of  nature  are  associated  or  put  together  by 
intelligent  beings.    In  this  ipanner,  perhaps,  all  the  other  functions 
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ot  the  onin  may  be  related  to  the  function  of  Wit,  and  would  certainly 
furnish  ample  range  for  its  exercise. 

Wit  prompts  all  the  faculties  to  do  and  say  witty  things,  excites  to 
the  perpetration  of  jokes,  and  enjoys  them ;  and  is  itself  a  weapon  of 
defence  when  other  instruments  have  iiedled. 

I  rejoice,  sir,  in  knowing  that  your  publiahad  works  are  exerting 
an  extensive  and  salutary  influenoe  upon  the  minds  of  my  country- 
men ;  and  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  the  advantage  my  own 
mind  has  derived  from  them,  together  with  your,  to  me,  enchanting 

lectures. 

With  high  regard,  I  am  yours,  &c, 

S.  W.  Fuller. 

96  St  John  street 


ARTICLE  IV. 


REMARKS   ON  THE   POSSIBILITY  OF    INCREASING   THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF 
THE    CEREBRAL    ORGANS    BT    ADEQUATE    EXERCISE    OF    THE    MENTAL 

FACULTIES.*    By  Andrew  Combe,  M.  D. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  has  lately  been  excited  on  a  question  of 
very  great  practical  importance,  and  which  has  too  litde  occupied  the 
attention  even  of  practical  phrenologists.  It  is^— Whether,  by  regu- 
lated exercise  of  a  mental  power,  the  cerebral  organ  by  which  it  is  . 
manifested  can  be  increased  in  size ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whether, 
by  inaction  of  any  faculty,  the  magnitude  of  its  organ  may  be 
reduced  ? 

On  these  points  a  diversity  of  opinions  is  entertained.  By  some 
it  is  affirmed  that  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  an  organ  may  be  pro- 
moted or  retarded  almost  at  will,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
exercise  of  its  corresponding  faculty.  By  others  it  is  contended  that 
exercise  gives  facility  and  readiness  of  action  in  the  organ,  but  does 
not  increase  its  size.  It  is,  however,  only  by  positive  facts  that  the 
question  can  be  settled;  and  I  beg  therefore  to  direct  the  reader's 
attention  to  their  careful  observation  and  more  extensive  collection, 
and  to  add  a  few  remarks  illustrative  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
the  enquiry. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  different  parts  of  the  brain  arrive  at 
their  full  growth  in  succession;  that  the  faculties  corresponding  to 
them  increase  in  vigour  in  proportion  as  the  organs  advance;  and 

*  From  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  x,  No.  61, 
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that,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  latter  fail  to  attain  an  average  size,  the 
mind  remains  to  a  like  degree  deficient  in  power..  It  is  further  agreed 
upon  hy  physiologists,  that  in  old  age,  when  the  mental  faculties 
become  impaired,  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  brain,  and  especially 
of  its  anterior  lobes,  also  takes  place ;  and  in  some  instances  to  so 
great  a  degree  as  to  excite  surprise.  Hence  we  may  safely  assume, 
first,  that  the  brain  grows  and  decays ;  and,  secondly,  that  its 
different  parts  grow  and  decay  unequally  as  to  both  time  and  extent* 
The  next  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  exercise  alone  is  in  all 
cases  sufficient  to  excite  growth,  and  whether  the  same  result  is 
obtainable  at  every  period  of  life  ? 

In  youth,  when  by  the  great  law  of  nature  growth  is  going  on  at 
any  rate,  in  order  to  complete  the  development  of  the  body,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  organic  increase  will  be  more  easily  pro- 
moted in  any  given  direction,  than  at  a  more  advaiiced  age,  when 
nutrition  is  already  becoming  secondary  to  decay.  Such,  accord- 
ingly, we  find  to  be  the  case  with  the  muscular  system ;  variations  in 
the  size  of  which  are  perfectly  obvious  to  our  senses,  and  recognised 
by  all.  The  probability  that  the  same  law  applies  equally  to  the  rest 
of  the  animal  structure,  and  therefore  also  to  the  brain,  is  supported 
by  many  direct  facts,  showing  the  closely  concomitant  progress  of 
mental  power  and  cerebral  development.  But  that  even  after  maturity, 
'  when  growth  is  no  longer  so  energetic,  any  given  portion  of  the  brain 
may  be  rendered  larger  by  assiduous  exercise  of  its  faculty,  is  a  pro- 
position which,  however  reasonable  in  itself,  can  be  established  only 
by  the  accumulation  of  well  observed  and  indisputable  facts. 

That  growth  is  easily  promoted  in  early  life  by  well  directed 
exercise,  we  have  ample  evidence.  We  often  see  the  arms,  for 
example,  greatly  increased  in  volume  by  reiterated  exercise,  while, 
in  the  same  individual,  the  legs,  from  being  left  in  partial  inaction, 
remain  rather  under  the  average  bulk.  Of  this  I  lately  saw  a  remark 
able  instance  in  a  young  Cambridge  student,  the  muscles  of  whose 
arms  and  chest  had,  by  dint  of  constant  rowing  in  a  boat,  become 
developed  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  while  his  lower  extremities, 
from  comparative  inaction,  remained  rather  slender  in  form  and  bulk. 
In  blacksmiths  the  same  contrast  is  observable,  and  from  a  similar 
cause ;  while  in  dancing-masters  and  pedestrians,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  legs  assume  the  predominance  and  the  arms  remain  undeveloped. 
In  like  manner,  we  often  see  the  chest  enlarged  in  youth  by  indulgence 
in  athletic  exercises  in  the  open  air,  giving  rise  to  full  and  frequent 
respiration.  For  the  same  reason,  the  larynx  and  voice  may  be 
developed  and  strengthened  by  loud  recitations,  singing,  and  public 
speaking,  all  of  which  excite  increased  vascular  and  nutritive  action 
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in  the  organs  chiefly  exercised.  These  facts,  then,  tend  to  show  that 
at  least  in  other  structures  than  the  hrain,  well  directed  activity  leads 
to  increase  of  organic  development. 

The  brain,  however,  offers  no  exception  to  the  general  law ;  for  we. 
find  by  observation^  not  only  that  the  mind  improves  in  capacity  and 
vigour  by  the  systematic  exercise  of  its  faculties,  but  that  its  cerebral 
organs  advance  in  development  in  proportion  as  the  mind  advances 
from  the  weakness  of  childhood  to  the  vigorous  energy  of  mature  age. 
In  the  forehead,  accordingly,  a  great  change  of  shape  and  dimensions 
frequently  occurs  during  the  transition  from  youth  to  maturity,  and 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  greater  depth  of  reflection  which  begins 
at  that  time  to  impart  to  the  character  the  comprehensiveness  -and 
solidity  of  manhood.  The  general  size  of  the  brun,  indeed,  is 
increased ;  and  hence  the  distinction  made  by  hatters  in  the  size  of 
"youths'"  and  "men's"  hats*— the  latter  being  considerably  larger 
than  the  former. 

In  youth,  then,  we  may  hold  it  as  almost,  if  not  altogether,  cer- 
tain, that  increase  of  size  in  immature  organs  will  generally  follow 
judicious  and  sustained  mental  exercise.  But  as  cases  occur  in 
which  bodily  exercise  has  little  effect  in  augmenting  muscular 
development,  so  there  are  also  some  in  which  the  effects  of  mental 
exercise  in  promoting  growth  in  the  cerebral  organs  are  equally 
unappreciable ;  on  die  causes  of  these  apparent  exceptions  I  shall 
>af%erwards  offer  a  few  remarks,  and  in  the  m%an  time  pass  on  to  con- 
sider the  organic  results  of  exercise  in  mature  age. 

The  influence  of  exercise  in  adding  to  the  development  of  organs 
in  middle  or  mature  life,  when  nutrition  and  decay  are  nearly  equal, 
although  decidedly  less  marked  in  rapidity  and  extent  than  in  youth, 
is  nevertheless  in  many  instances  still  perfectly  obvious.  In  the 
muscular  system,  for  example,  a  longer  period  of  regularly  recurring 
exercise  is  undoubtedly  required  to  increase  its  development ;  and  the 
enlargement,  when  it  does  occur,  rarely  proceeds  so  fdr  as  af\er 
similar  exertion  in  earlier  life.  The  same  rule  holds  with  the  chest 
and  lungs.  Their  capacity  is  more  easily  and  largely  increased  in 
youth  than  after  growth  is  finished ;  but  still,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  a  very  visible  increase  may  be  obtained  by  the  persevering 
fulfilment  of  the  required  conditions  ;  and  of  this  fact  every  one  must 
have  seen  examples  in  his  own  experience. 

If,  then,  (as  it  is  quite  logical  to  presume,)  the  same  law  presides 
over  nutrition  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  strictest  analogy  leads  us 
directly  to  the  inference,  that  even  in  mature  age  the  size  of  the 
individual  organs  of  the  brain  may  be  increased  by  adequate  exercise 
of  the  corresponding  faculties,  though,  as  a  general  rule,  not  so 
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rapidly,  or  to  the  same  extent,  as  at  an  earlier  period  of  life.  It  is 
consequently  not  absurd,  but,  on  the  contrary,  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ascertained  laws  of  physiology,  to  believe  that  changes 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  proportions  of  the  different  cerebral  organs* 
may  occur  from  a  continued  and  marked  difference  in  their  oppor- 
tunities of  action.  But  the  fact  can  be  established  only  by  direct  and 
undeniable  evidence ;  and  hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  deep  interest 
to  the  phrenologist  to  procure,  at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  careful  and 
accurate  casts  of  the  heads  of  such  individuals  as  have  been  subjected 
to  any  change  of  pursuits  or  circumstances,  sufficiently  permanent 
and  considerable  to  have  called  into  play  a  different  order  of  mental 
powers  from  that  formerly  in  activity.  If,  on  comparing  such  casts, 
distinct  changes  in  form  and  proportion  are  perceptible,  a  practical 
.  result  of  immense  value  to  the  educationist  and  legislator  will  be 
incontrovertibly  established ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  no  difference 
appears,  the  fact  will  still  be  useful  in  showing  us  clearly  the  limits 
by  which  our  power  of  modifying  development  and  character  is 
bounded,  and  thus  relieve  us  from  aiming  at  the  accomplishment  of 
objects  which  in  the  very  nature  of  things  may  be  unattainable. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  very  few  casts  of  the 
description  alluded  to  are  to  be  found ;  and  those  which  bear  upon 
the  point,  refer  chiefly  to  the  period  antecedent  to  mature  age.  In 
several  living  heads  I  have  remarked  what,  from  very  attentive 
inspection,  I  consider  as  undeniable  increase  of  size  in  individual 
organs ;  but  casts  not  having  been  obtained  at  the  time  of  the  first 
observation,  it  is  now  impossible  to  substantiate  the  reality  of  the 
change  to  the  satisfaction  of  others.  The  presumption  of  accuracy  is 
strengthened,  however,  by  the  concurring  statements  of  several 
phrenologists,  each  of  whom,  unknown  to  the  others,  took  notice  of 
the  alteration.  But  to  that  enterprising  phrenologist,  Mr.  Deville,  of 
London,  the  honour  is  especially  due,  of  having  for  several  years  past 
devoted  great  attention,  and  not  more  than  it  deserves,  to  the  question 
under  consideration.  By  unwearied  exertion,  that  gentleman  has 
now  collected  a  considerable  number  of  casts  taken  from  the  same 
individuals  at  different  intervals  of  time,  and,  as  I  am  informed, 
demonstrating  an  extent  of  change  in  many  of  them,  of  which,  till 
lately,  no  adequate  conception  was  entertained ;  and  along  with  this 
change  there  has  been  in  every  instance  as  decided  an  alteration  of 
the  mental  character.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  Mr.  Deville's  collection  to  be  able  to  enumerate  the  indi- 
vidual instances  as  evidence ;  but  it  is  said  that  some  of  them  ard  of  a 
very  striking  and  conclusive  description ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  an  authentic  account  of  them,  with  lithographic  outlines  of  the 
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heads,  and  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  alteration 
of  character,  were  given  to  the  public.  Such  an  accQimt  would  be 
both  a  guide  and  a  stimulus  to  other  obseryers,  ^nd  would  form  a 
nucleus  for  a  body  of  very  instructive  evidence.  I  have  heard  that 
some  of  the  cases  show  that,  even  in  advanced  age,  an  orgau  may 
become  enlarged  by  due  exercise,  aljbough.  the  probability  of  such 
increase  is  then  greatly  smaller  than  in  yofuih.  In  proof  of  this,  Mr. 
Deville  shows  casts  of  the  fofehead  of  t)ie  late  Sir  William  Hexschel, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  devoted  himself  to  astronomical  studies  after 
the  age  of  fifty,  aad  thon  laid  aside  that  of  m.usic,  to  which  be  had 
previously  been  addicted ;  and  on  comparing  the  cast  takejii  at  the  age 
of  fifty-six  with  one  ,taken  some  years  earlier,  a  marked  increase  in 
the  organs  required  for  the  mathematiciaa  is  observable  in  it,  while 
the  organ  of  Tune  has  decreased.  I  have  seen  these  casts.;  and  if 
they  reaUy  be  taken  from  the  same  head,  the  gseat  difiereuce  iif  the 
developmejojt  cannot  be  disputed.  The  celebrated  Broussais  is 
another  instance  of  growth  of  organ  from  a  change  of  pursuit  late  in 
life.  He  states  that,  within  two  or  three  years^  after  being  much 
engaged  in  deep  reflection  and  argumentative  study,  his  organs  of 
Cajusality  became  so  much  enlai^ged  that  the  difierence  was  per- 
eeptiUe  by  measurement.  In  the  present  number  of  this  Journal* 
also,  a  remarkable  cas^  pf  a  similar  enlargement  of  the  organs  of 
Philoprogenitiveness  and  Adhesiveness,  from  long  excitement  of 
the  corresponding  feelings,  is  commwiicated  by  a  correspondent. 
A  cast  of  die  head  ought  if  possible  to  be  obtained. 

In  reference  to  the  possibility  of  increased  development  of  brain 
about  the  time  of  maturity,  I  may  mentioa  that,  in  lately  looking  over 
a  volume  of  engravings  of  a  series  of  coins  and  historical  medals, 
struck  by  Bonaparte  jto  commemorate  the  chief  events  of  his  own 
extraordinary  career,  my  attention,  was  arrested  by  the  great  differ- 
ence which  appears  between  his  earlier  and  later  likenesses  in  regard 
to  the  general  size  and  shape  of  the  head,  and  especially  of  the  fore- 
head and  organs  of  the  refiec^ng  faculties.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
series,  where  he  figures  only  as  a  general  ofljcer,  the  medals  pretiient 
the  forehead  as  very  fi41  over  the  eyebrows,  in  the  region  of  the  per- 
ceptive*organs — ^but  as  sloping  somewhat  in  the  jefiective  region — > 
presenting  almost  a  contrast  to  the  broad  and  lofty  expanse  of  brow 
which  we  see  on  all  the  coins  and  busts  of  his  later  years,  and  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  so  peculiarly  distinctive  of  him. 
In  the  early  medallions,  too,  the  head  runs  up  to  a  point  of  Self- 
esteem  and  Firn^ness,  in  a  manner  difierent  from  those  of  a  later  date, 
in  which  Self-esteem  is  represented  not  as  really  smaller,  but  as 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a  much  larger  Love  of  Approbation  than 
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formeily,  and,  consequently,  presenting  a  broad^  and  bulging  instead 
of  a  pointed  appearance.  The  size  of  the  entire  head  is  also  repre- 
sented as  progressively  larger  as  he  advances  towards  full  maturity. 

It  may  be  said,  that  these  differences  of  form  and  size  in  the  head 
of  Bonaparte  were  not  real,  but  must  have  proceeded  from  the  artists 
not  having  been  careful  to  give  the  precise  coniGiguration  which  he 
possessed.  If  the  series  of  coins  and  medals  had  been  small,  and 
executed  by  only  one  or  two  artists,  the  objection  would  have  been 
not  without  weight;  but  seeing  that  the  specimens  of  which  it  consists 
amount  to  several  hundreds,  that  the  series  continues  through  a 
regular  progression  of  years,  and  that  the  outline  and  features  of  all 
the  earlier  ones,  even  by  different  artists,  bear  a  strong  general 
resemblance,  while  a  gradual  transition  takes  place  to  the  remarkable 
outline  and  features  which  characterise  all  the  later  specimens,  we 
must  admit,  either  that  the  head  actually  changed,  and  that  its  varying 
form  was  copied  accurately  from  nature ;  or,  that  at  one  time  all  the 
artists  followed  an  ideal  model  of  their  own,  which  they  afterwards 
rejected  to  put  another  equally  ideal  in  its  place.  The  latter  explana- 
tion seems  to  me  so  improbable,  and  the  former  so  much  more  in 
.accordance,  not  only  with  the  lafws  of  physiology,  but  WiA  the 
changed  situation  and  expanded  character  of  the  man,  that  I  cann\«Jt 
but  adopt  it  in  preference,  and  entertain  a  very  strong  desire  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  determine,  by  positive  evidence, 
whether  such  a  change  actually  occurred  or  not.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  Parisian  phrenolo^sts  may  have*  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
fact.  If  so,  I  trust  that  they  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  opportunity. 
Besides  {he  existing  cast  of  the  head  taken  afler  death  (when  the  size 
of  the  brain  had  in  all  probability  already  decreased  by  the  combined 
effects  of  inactivity  and  disease — for  no  ttian  ever  made  so  great  a 
change  as  he  did,  in  passing  from  the  throne  and  government  of 
Europe  to  the  solitude  of  St.  Helena),  there  are  several  of  the  later 
busts ;  and  one  in  particular,  known  to  have  been  modeled  with 
scrupulous  accuracy,  and  with  constant  reference  to  the  head  by 
measurement.  From  a  comparison  of  these  with  the  busts  and 
portraits  of  his  youth,  a  pretty  accurate  approximation  to  the  trutli 
might  be  arrived  at.  But,  for  this  purpose,  the  examination  ought  to 
be  conducted  with  great  care,  and  free  from  the  influence  of  bias  on 
either  side. 

In  attaching  a  good  deal  of  weight  to  this  probable  differencfe  in  the 
size  and  configuration  of  the  head  of  Bonaparte  in  youth  and  in 
maturity,  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  busts  of  neither  period  are 
literal  transcripts  from  nature.  In  the  medals  of  his  early  life,  we 
perceive  many  little  varieties  in  the  outline  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and 
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chin,  as  well  as  of  the  head  itself,  which  do  not  affect  the  general 
likeness.  This  shows,  that  while  each  artist  did  not  hesitate  to  make  . 
slight  deviations  to  bring  the  likeness  within  iiis  own  line  of  classic 
beauty,  all  of  them  still  felt  themselves  tied  down  to  a  standard,  from 
which  they  could  not  depart  far  without  also  departing  from  the  truth 
of  nature.  The  presumption  is  therefore  very  great,  that,  both  in  the 
more  sloping  head  of  the  early  medals,  and  in  the  capacious  head  and 
magnificent  expanse  of  brow  which  impart  to.  the  later  busts  so  much 
of  the  quiet  impressiveness  of  power,  the  type  of  the  original  has 
been  adhered  to,  although  the  general  dimensions  may  be  somewhat 
exaggerated. 

If,  then,  it  be  admitted  that  increase  of  size  does  occur  in  the 
cerebral  organs,  attended  by  greater  vigour  of  mental  function,  the 
question  naturally  presents  itself— -Is  the  observed  increase  in  the 
organ  the  antecedent  or  cause  of  the  enlarged  power  of  mind  ?  or  is 
the  active  mental  excitement  the  cause  of  the  farther  development  of 
the  organ  ?  If  the  former  be  the  case,  before  we  can  turn  our  know 
ledge  practically  to  account,  we  must  discover  what  the  conditions 
are  which  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  brain ;  whereas,  if  the  latter 
alone  be  sufficient,  it  may  be  turned  to  excellent  account  in  promoting 
the  farther  development,  not  only  of  Uie  intellectual  poweis,  but  of 
the  moral  sentiments,  and  thus  become  an  instrument  for  the  forma- 
tion and  improvement  of  character  which  cannot  fail  to  be  productive 
of  most  beneficial  results. 

Experience,  however,  shows  that  something  more  than  mere  exer- 
cise is  required  to  secure  the  growth  of  a  bodily  organ.  On  tracing 
the  progress  of  the  organisation  from  infancy  to  its  full  development 
in  manhood,  we  cannot  account  for  the  different  results  which  follow 
equal  exercise,  unless  we  admit  t}ie  existence  of  some  original  type, 
principle,  or  law,  inherent  in  the  constitution,  by  which  the  future 
growth  of  its  different  parts  is  regulated,  not  certainly  with  fixed  or 
mathematical  exactness,  but  still  to  an  extent  which  renders  it  impos- 
sible for  us  4o  induce  a  radical  cure.  Thus,  in  one  member  of  a 
family  we  perceive  sueh  a  decided  tendency  to  the  predominance  of 
the  muscular  system,  that  exercise  developes  all  its  parts  with  ease 
and  rapidity;  while  in  another  the  same  exercise  has  scarcely  any 
effect.  In  a  third,  again,  there  is  an  equal  pr^ominance  of  the 
nervous  system,  attended  with  a.  corresponding  facility  of  greater 
development  in  it  by  means  of  mental  exercise.  There  is  a  ^me- 
thing^  in  short,  in  the  original  type  of  every  individual  constitution, 
which  in  some  degree  directs  the  future  form  and  qualities  oif  the 
organisation,  and  sets  a  limit  to  our  power  of  modifying  it.  Thus, 
of  twenty  children  brou^t  up  in  the  same  school,  and  under  the 
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same  treatment,  no  two  will  proceed  alike  in  the  growth  of  their 
several  organs.  One  Will  be  remarkable  for  an  expanded  chest  and 
muscular  frame  r  another  for  weak  muscles,  a  narrorw  chest,  and  large 
head ;  a. third  will  be  tall  and  straight ;  and  a  fourth  sikort  and  round- 
shouldered.  And  this  is  considered  to  be  quite  natural,  because  their 
oiriginal  types  or  constitutions  are  different^  and  it  sefems  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  Creator's  design  that^such  diifierences  should  exist. 
Admitting,  then^  that  there  is  a  type  or  quality  inherent  in  erery 
eonstitiition)  which,  independently  of  and  prior  to  exercise,  tends  to 
the  earlier  and  more  complete  development  of  one  part  of  the  system 
than  of  another ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  same  kind  of  cultivation  will 
nbt  produce  precisely  the  isame  results  in  all,  it  follows,  that  increased 
activity  and  capacity  of  mind  must  often  b^,  psblieularly  in  youth,  the 
consequence  and  not  the  cause  of  a  more  perfect  organisation ;  and 
hence,  when  we  observe  increasing  vigour  of  mind  coincident  with 
enlarging  organs,  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  at  once  deciding 
that<  mental  excitement  is  always  the  sole,  or  ev<en  the  chief  cause  of 
the  organic  change,  in  many  instances,  the  aptitude  for  study,  which 
occasionally  breaks  out  unexpectedly,  is  really  the  consequence  of  a 
naturally  advancing  organisation,  although,  in  its  turn,  its  active 
indulgence  promotes  the  hieallily  development' of  the  lattdr  by  the  due 
exercise  of  its  peculiar  function*     if  there  was  not  some  such  impedi- 

.  ment  to  indefinite  increase  in  ^e  -  organisation  and  exteni»on  in  the 
faculty,  education  ought  to  be  much  more  successful  in  imparting 
talent  than  -it 'is  ever  found  to  bej  even  under  the  most  favourable 
combination  of  eircumstanoesv  How  often  have  we  to  regret  that 
expense  and  trouble  are  lavished  in  vain,  in  attempting  to  develope 
powers'  of  mind  and  movai  feelings  which  nature  has  denied!  If 
exercise  sufficed  in  all  cases  to  pi^ctire  their  endowment,  no  such 
disappointments  could  be  experienced. 
But  while  thus  directing  onr  attention  to  the  influence  of  the 

X  original  type  or  constitution  in  facilitatsttg  or  impeding  the  future 
develc^miNtt.  of' the  br«n,it  must  be  admitted- that  well  regulated 
exercise  >of  the  mental  faeulties  is  thi9  most  powerful  means  of  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  their  organs^  At  fimt  sight  this  may  seem  a 
strange  proposition ;  and  yet  it  is  in  striet  accordance  with  the  best 
established  laws  in  physiology.  It  is  true,  as  just  shown,,  that  func- 
tional activity  is  not  ther  only  means  of  promoting  organic  develop- 
ment, and  that  its  influence  is  not  the  same  in  any  two  individuals. 
But  when  judiciously  direeted,  mental  exercise  always  leads  t5  some 
improvemeai^  both  in  the  working  of  the  faculty -and  in  the  condition 
of  its  organ ;  and  if  it  fails  to  produce  its  full  effect  in  many  instances 
dxis  is  only.%ttcaU88  Other  counteracting  «anses  are  at  work  to  diminis 
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its  efficiency.  In  bU,  the  tendency  is  the  same,  for  Nature  is  ever 
faithfal  to  her  trost ;  and  if  we  remove  the  obststcles  which  obstraet 
her  progress  in  individual  cases,  we  may  rely  on  our  success. 

Facts,  however,  are  not  wanting  to  prove,  that,  even  in  mature  age, 
a  complete  change  of  circumstances,  rousing  to  vigorous  and  sustained 
activity  a  different  set  of  facuhies  from  those  previously  called  into 
play,  has  led  to  a  distinctly  increased  development  of  cerebral  organs, 
just  as  we  see  a  change  from  sedentary  to  active  life  add  in  a  marked 
degree  to  muscular  development.  Mr.  Kirtley's  case,  in  the  pfesent 
number  of  this  Journal,  is  one  of  them,  if  like  fact  of  the  enlargement 
be  admitted.  Dlness  concentrated  the  attention  of  a  mother  upon  her 
chfldren  for  a  length  of  time,  till  she  began  to  feel  an  interest  in  them 
never  experienced  before.  This  excitement  of  maternal  affection  was 
necessarily  accompanied  by  increased  vasonlar  action  in  the  corres* 
ponding  organs,  and*  this  in  the  end  seems  to  have  become  so 
sustained  as  to  lead  to  permanently  increased  development.*  M^. 
DeviUe  has  observed  some  other  cases  equally  strong,  and  in  one 
respect  much  more  satisfactory,  as  he  possesses  demonstrative 
evidence  of  actual  change  in  the  form  of  the  head— oasts  of  them, 
showing  the  difference,  having  been  taken  and  preserved'. 

Here,  then,  is  an  important  fact— that  activity,  in  some  instances* 
increases  organic  size  even  in  mature  age.  The  next  enquiry,  and 
one  of  not  less  .moment,  is  to  discover  v>hy  the  iMrea^e  doe*  not 
^oUow  in  every  inetanee  ?  and  what  are  the  conditions  whitth  favour  iti 

(To  be  continued.) 


ARTICLE  V. 

APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOOY  TO  BELF-CUIiTUBB* 

Philadelphia,  Febraarj  8tb,  1839. 

Mr.  Editor, — 

One  of  the  most  important  practical  results  of  a  proper  application 
of  phrenology,  is  the  immense  aid  which  it  promises  to  every  reflect- 
ing individual  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  his  own  character,  and 
in  rectifying  it  accordingly.  In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  attention 
which  a  person  has  bestowed  on  any  subject,  will  be  the  readiness 

with  which  he  will  detect  and  investigate  any  change  in  its  aspect  and 
> 
*  See  the  rationale  of  this  increase  ojrplained  in  "The  Principles  of'PhysioIogy, 
applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health/'  dde.    Stbr^it.  phgi¥  14S  and  800. 
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relations*    A  thousand  interesting  phenomena  in  the  natural  world 
may  be  daily  and  hourly  occurring  before  the  eyes  of  an  individual, 
and  still  be  overlooked  by  him ;  not  so  much  from  the  want  of  powers 
to  observe,  as  from  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  objects  adapted  to 
(he  exercise .  of  such  powers.     His  /ittention  has  never  been  drawn 
especially  towards  them,  and  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  they  are  as 
though  liiey  were  not     From  a  cause  similar  to  this  it  is  that  the 
germs  of  the  greatest  discoveries  have  lain  dormant  for  ages;   and 
when  at  last  light  has  burst  forth,  men  have  gaped  with  astonishment 
that  the  truth  had  not  long  before  forced  itself  on  their  notice.     This 
will  apply  with  force,  not  only  to  that  department  of  nature  which  is 
the  subject-'matter  of  phrenology,  but  to  the  good  consequences  result 
ing^from  a  proper  attention  to  the  science  itself.     The  penetration  ot 
Gall  perceived  a  relationship  between  numerous  facts  which,  before 
his  time,  had  escaped  attention,  from  their  apparently  isolated  and 
dissimilar  character;    or  it  would  be  better  to  say,   that  though 
observed,  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  offspring  of  mere  chance, 
and  hence  could  be  regarded  in  a  more  philosophic  light  only  by  a 
mind  that  perceived  chance  in  nothing,  but  law  in  every  thing.     But 
this  relationship,  once  discovered,  had  the  effect  of  drawing  attention 
to  other  facts  and  other  relations,  until  a  beautiful  system  of  nature 
displayed  itself,  which  now,  in  the  science  of  phrenology,  commands 
the  deepest  admiration  of  all  wise  and  intelligent  minds.     In  turn  will 
phrenology  now,  in  a  similar  manner,  draw  the  attention  of  men  to 
phenomena  in  their  own  minds ;  phenomena,  a  proper  understanding 
of  which  is  often  of  great  importance  in  the  conduct  of  life,  but  which 
have  hitherto  been  neglected,   for  want  of   some   polar  star  like 
phrenology  to  direct  research.     This  science  has  drawn  aside  the 
veil  of  metaphysics,  revealed  in  a  great  measure  the  hidden  arcana  of 
the  mind,  and  displayed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  harmonious 
arrangements   ever  yet  met  with  in  any  known  province  of  the 
creation.     It  is  this  simplicity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  of 
the  mind,  at  once  so  intelligent  and  so  fascinating,  that  promises  to 
enlist  multitudes  in  the  investigation  of  their  mental  endowments, 
who  during  the  reign  of  metaphysical  speculations  would  never  have 
ventured  upon  a  task  then  so  laborious,  uncertain,  and  unprofitable. 
Now,  however,  the  path  is  clear ;  at  each  progressive  step,  new  light 
and  beauty  burst  on  the  delighted  enquirer,  and  he  soon  becomes 
familiar  with  the  few  and  simple  laws  which  regulate  the  endless 
diversity  of  human  character.     He  analyses  and  sits  in  jtidgment  on 
the  workings  of  his  own  mind.     No  matter  how  complex,  or  how 
varied  in  its  associations,  any  emotion  may  be,  it  is  easily  dissected, 
and  ea'ch  of  its  components  referred  to  its  proper  origin.     In  thi 
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jproce^s,' they  may  bB  m^de'fo  ^iaiAi  iti  reri^w  befeMi  the  tncrA  isenti- 
mehts  and  Mtell&ct---the  inflUehce  ahd  acthrtty  of  «adhdd)y 'estimated, 
and  apptdved  br  cbndemned  aecordingly. 

1^'e'desigh  of  the  pl^sent  commuhication  is  to  allade  briefly  tb  thb 
assistance  t^rhlch  itiay  be  derived  frbtn  phrenology  in  disdt^VerHtg 
defects  *in  olie^s  own  menM  cdhstltution,  and  in  applying  tfib 
remedies.  M^ny  inditiduals  no  dbiibt  are  to  be  found  who  pOiisiMs 
otie  or  tnote  faculties,  either  so  small  by  nature,  or  so  inactive  by 
clrcunistahces,  that  their  elistence  is  hardly  suspected.  OecasionaUy, 
however,  apiefsbh  of  thiiB  description  may  be  so  situated  as  to  hare 
his  dormant  feMties'ihomentarily  elciVed;  the  novel  sensatioti  thuis 
kldd^nly  e<j;>erienced  ihay  occiasiou  alitde  surprise  at  the  time,  and 
be  then  no  longer  thought  of  tintil  a  s6i6bnd  br  third  recunenee  of  the. 
sdme  iintisual  sen^tioti,  at  distant  itot^rvlllS)  attracts  kttore  attention, 
^d  ^^rhaps  its  ciiise  is  referred  tb'Sdtile  peeiiliar  idiosyncrasy,  or  it 
is'ttegardS^d  las  WhoUy' inexplicable.  -It  is  to  such  persotis  that  phren^ 
blbgy  is  ihralnible,  both  by  dit^tiBg  attentibh  mbre  elosely  to  the 
unwoiiied  phehbinena,  aiid  by  ftffbidik^  ^  el{^anation  of  them. 
Thus  not  only  is  the  iMti'dual  benefited,  but  tiie  strokigest  kind  6f 
proof  obtained  of  theirttlh  of  the  new^phllOs(»phy. 

llie'foIloWmg  w31-illbi!itirafe  the  i^bo^  l^matkto,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  prove  useful  to  persons  similarly  situated : — 

Prom  eatly  childhbod  Ule  Nirriterbiiks  M  various  times  obs^nh^d,  that 
a  well  known  landscape,  or  olher  SMsetnMage  of 'faittifiar  K^bjects— «ils 
a  room  wiifa 'ftimiture,  iHMtB,  HoUs^, '  ^.^^^slVe  asd^med  q^ite  a 
'ndvel  and  interestittg '  as jpe6t.  ^te  Mdscape,  beiitttifUl  in  itself,  yet 
gibWn  so  familiar  as  to'be-r^i'dbd  neaHy  with  itodifiereilce,  at-tim^s 
slhick  the  eye  with  all'Mt^erite  of  M6hatii&ing  freshness  which  would 
ptbbably  ^ccbtUpany  a  ftrst  view  6f  it.  -It  Vas  presented  as  a  whole ; 
'  ^^ch'le^ihg' feature  stdbd  otit^from'lihe  i^t,  ajftd  etery  object  assumed 
its  proper  importance  in  fbrining  the  perspective*  The  '  prospect 
'seemed  to  be  as  it  t^re  turned 'r6und,^hd  placed  dt  right  angles  or 
opposite  to  its  real  situation,  While  the  point' of  observsjtiion  was  ^o 
apparently  changed.  This  alteration  in  the  aspect  bf  a  landscape 
sometimes  occurred  spontaneously,  sometimes  Wsls  easily  produced 
by  a  voluntary  effbrt,  and  sometimes  not.  Varibtis  fanciful  conjec- 
tures arose  as  to  what  might  be  the  c^USe  of  this  phenomenon;  but 
no  satisfactory  solution  seemed  to  offer  itself,  until  the  writer,  having 
had  his  attention  drawn  to  phrenology,  learned  froth  a  populnr 
lecturer  on  this  science  that  his  perceptive  faculties  were  deficient. 
It  followed,  that  if  the  above  phenomenon  were  o Wing  to  an  ocdor 
^  nicnal  activity  of  these  natut^lly  weak  faculties,  nothing  more  was 
requisite  than  to  stimulate  Hiem  into  action  by  the  will,  in  order 'to 
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reproduce  a&d  continue  this  pleasing  sensation  in  the  exercise  of 
vision.  The  experiment  was  tried,  and  succeeded ;  a  new  mode  of 
mental  exercise  had  heen  developed,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
pleasure,  perhaps  not  so  intense,  but  certainly  analogous,  to  that  felt 
by  a  blind  or  deaf  person  on  the  sudden  removal  of  his  imperfection. 
In  a  walk  taken  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  this  new  kind  of  mental 
action,  the  combination  of  scene  in  the  natural  picture-^sky,  clouds, 
fields,  houses,  ^.-*were  viewed  with  such  an  intensity  and  satisfac- 
tion for  the  space  of  three  hours,  that  a  severe  headach  was  the  con- 
sequence immediately  after.  The  locality  of  this  pain,  viz.  right  over 
the  eyebrows,  and  about  the  root  of  the  nose,  coinciding  precisely 
with  the  phrenological  position  of  the  orgaxis  exercised,  viz.  Form, 
Size,  Colour,  Individuality,,  and  Locality. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  further — First,  That  simultaneously  with 
the  vivid  exercise  of  these  fapulties,  th^re  was  a  strong  desire  to  copy 
on  paper  all  the  objects  observed.  Secondly,  That  straining  the  eyes 
to.  see  distant  at  faint  objects,  would  appear,  from  the  following 
circumstance,  to  affect  the  brain  more  powerfully  than  the  eye  itself. 
During  a  walk,  the  writer  took  off  a  pair  of  near-sighted  glasses,  and 
made,  for  ten  minutes,  strong  efforts  to  see  well  without  them.  A 
sevete  headach  over  the  eyebrows  followed,  but  the  eyes  were  not 
sensibly  affected. 

A  word  in  regard  to  a,  physiological  proof  of  phrenology,  which 
any  one  may  put  to  the  test  in  his  own  person. 

Every  one  knows,  and. has  felt,  that  when  both  mind  and  body 
have  been  at  rest  for  some  time,  sensation  is  predominant  in  no  one 
organ  more  than  m  the  rest;  but  that  after  exercise  of  any  single 
part,  sensation  becomes  predominant  in  that  part.  For  example—* 
after  a  very  hearty  meal,  the  predominant  sensation  of  the  body 
is  in  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  after  a  fatiguing  walk,  it  is  in  the 
.legs;  after  long  stooping,  it  is  in  the  muscles  of  the  back,  &c. 
Now  the  same  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  brain.  Violent 
and  continued  exercise '  of  siaj  one  or  more  organs,  wjOll  be  found 
to  occasion  a  very  augmented  sensation,  if  not  absolute  headach,  in 
the  region  of  such  organs.  A  man  never  feels  more  sensibly  that 
he  has  a  heaJj  than  after  severe  mental  labour,  even  though  pain,  be 
not  produced ;  and  if  due  attention  be  given,  the  finger  j;an  be  laid  on 
the  very  organs  in  which  sensation  is  concentrated— ra  sense  of  tense- 
ness or  tightness — as  though  the  brain  pressed  outwardly  against  the 
skull.  The  writer  is  certainly  not  alone  in  experience  of  this  circum- 
stance ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  is  useful,  as  it  shows,  perhaps,  that 
for  successful  study,  action  must  be  induced  in  the  brain  by  an  effort 
of  the  will,  and  kept  up  there  by  the  same  means  until  fatigue  h 
induced,  and  rest  becomes  necesssary.  W.  H.  M. 
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FHRBNOLOOT  IN  NSW  VOHK. 

It  is  generally  ezpectedy  that  a  joamal  partif ularly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  any  science^  will  not  only  present  to  the  public  the  facts 
ind  various  applications  of  the  principles  connected  with  that  sciencoy 
but  will  also  record,  from  time  to  time»  its  pro^ss.    It  is  especially 
important,  in  the  early  history  of  a  science,  that  correct  statements 
should  be  made  on  this  subject,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  public  gene^ 
rally  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  as  well  as  to  transmit  them  to 
posterity^    While  such  information  may  be  interesting  at  the  present 
time,  it  will  hereafter  be  deemed  far  more  valuable  in  the  history  of 
the  sciaice  of  the  mmd.    As  this  Journal  is  designed  to  be  national 
and  permanent,  we  shall  take  particular  pains  to  collect  and  present, 
as  may  be  convenient,  the  history  and  state  of  phrenology  at  different 
times  in  this  country.    And  omr  readers  may  rely  on  the  accuracy  of 
all  statements  of  this  kind,  which  they  may  find  recorded  in  the 
Phrenological  Journal.     In  No.  4  of  the  Journal,  we  presented  an 
account  of  *'  Phrenology  in  Boston,"  and  we  now  propose  to  furnish 
our  readers  with  a  similar  sketch  of  the  science,  particularly  as  con- 
nected with  the  reception  of  Mr.  George  Combe's  lectures,  in  New 
York.     Our  statements  in  this  article  will  be  confined  rather  to  the 
present  state  of  the  science  than  its  earlier  history. 

Phrenology  in  New  Forik.— There  are  many  able  and  decided  advo* 
cates  of  the  science^  in  this  city.    During  last  season  (we  think  in  the 
month  of  September  or  October)  a  phrenological  society  was  formed. 
The  New  York  Whig  contained  at  the  time  the  following  account  of 
the  formation  of  this  society,  and  its  officers : — <'  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  in  our  eighth  number  we  strongly  recommended  to  our  fellow- 
citizens  the  formation  of  a  phrenological  society.     We  are  happy  to 
learn  that  one  has  since  been  formed;  which,  from  tlie  talents, 
character,  and  standing,  of  such  of  the  members  as  we  have  heard 
named,  wiU  doubtless  take  high  rank  among  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical societies.     We  have  been  informed  that,  at  a  recent  election, 
the  fdlowing  gentlemen  weie  chdsen  to  the  principal  ofiices  of  the 
society,  and  that  each  has  accepted  of  his  appointment: — ^Dr.  John 
W.  Francis,  President;  Dr..  J.  C.  Beales,  Vice  President;  Dr.  A. 
Sidney  Doane,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Dr.  Caleb  Ticknor,  Record- 
ing Secretary;  Dr.  Benjamin  Drake,  Treasurer.    A  corps  of  ofiicers 
more  talented  or  energetic,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  select 


We  expect  much  from  this  society,  and  have  little  fear  of  beinj^ 
disappointed." 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to.  pfes^nt  any  particulars  respecting 
the  operations  of  this  society.  We  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  New 
York  papers,  that  sevendof  Ihe  above  namdd  gentlemen  have  lectured 
on  phrenology  during  the  winter,  not  only  to  members  of  the  society, 
but  to  large,  intelligent,  and  respectable  audtefieeSf  eolieeted  from  the 
citizens.  From  the  superior  talents  aad  high  standing)  especially  in 
the  medical  profession,  of  the  officers  of  this  society^  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  what  it  will  prorre  a  vi^able  auxiliary  in  establishing  and 
propagating  phrenological  principles  in  the  city  of  New  York.  l?he 
influence  of  this  society  was  undoubtedly  very  favourable  in  pre* 
parhig  the  way  for,  and  creating  a  more  general  interest  in,  the 
lectures  of  Mr.  Combe,  llie  i^gular  number  of- Mr*  G.'s  auditovq 
wa9  generally  between  three  and'  four  hundred.  Id  No.  4  of  this 
Journal-,  we  presented  an  extract  from  a  letter,  giving  some  aeeount 
ef  the  reception  of  those  lec^res  while  they  were  progressing.  *  The 
writer  of  the  same  letter,  who  is  a  valuable  contributor  to-  this  Journal^ 
has  furnished  us  with  thejfofiowing  intM^sting  informstiont  reapectinf 
the  close  of  Mr.  Q.'s  lectures^  and  the  general  state  ef  the  aeienoe  ia 
that  city. 

To  tht  Ediipr  qf  $J^  Afm^fi^n  IfhffBplfgkfllJourM^, 

New  York,  Febreary  It,  1839^. 
Dear  Sir, — 

In  my  last  to  yoti,*  I  ventured  to  predict  that  the  lectures  of  Mtv 
Combe  would  do  much  to  place  phrenology  in  this  city  oft  its  proper 
level.  I  now  believe  that  those  lectures  did  as  xnuoh  as  any  single 
course  could  accomplish  towards  advancing  a  knowledge  and  belief 
in  the  science.  But  his  stay  was  altogether  too  short,  to  enable  him 
to  produce  an  abiding  impression  on  the  minds  of  a  people"  as  active* 
as  engrossed  with  business — as  much  intellectually  M  day  by  day, 
through  the  public  press  and  public  lectures-^-^  are  the  people  of 
this  great  commercial  metropolis.  Could  Mr.  Combe  reside  with  ne 
a  year,  and  during  that  time  give  some  four  or  five  AiS  oourses,  and 
also  become  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the  leading  minds  of 
the  city,  he  might  make  an  abiding  impression.  But  while  I  mdce 
these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  phrenology  has  no  believeni 
or  friends  here  whose  attachment  and  Mth  are  abiding.  Far  from  it. 
I  believe  that  phrenology  is  much  more  believed  in  than  is  generally 
known.    Many  people  really  believe  much  on  the  subject^  and  eviaoe 
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a  groikl  degree  o£  oniiosity  to  become  moie  infiNnned  by  eonyenation, 
who,  if  asked  whether  they,  were  believeriL  in  it,  would  answer  no; 
or  if  requested  to  attend  a  course  of  public  lectures^  would  beg  to  be 
excused. 

People  are  nustalienly  led  to  suppose,  that  when  there  is  litde  or 
no  couTersation  on  plirenology  in  fashionable  circles,  and  when  the 
pul^l^c  press,  i^  comparatively  silent^  that  the  science  is  dying  away. 
As  well  might  you  say  of  the  Christian  religion,  that,  when  there  was 
no.  special  interest  on  the  subject  in  a  place,  there  was  no  belief  in 
Christianity.  Whenever  any  subject  or  science  haa  been  ridiculed  as 
has  phre9pl<>gy,  all  that  portion  of  the  coinmunity  of  too  little  moral 
courage  to  do  or  say  an  uniipiahionable  or.  impopolar  thing,  conceal 
thieir  real  i^entm^ots  from  the  world.  In  a  city  like  this,  I  need  net 
say  that  <^C  ju9t  i^ucb  persons  is  a  great  mass  of  the  leading  and  infln* 
enliial  ps^  of  the  public  composed.  This  remark  applies  in  a  special 
manner  to  th^.membeiss  of  the  three  teamed  professions,  and  all  those 
connected  with  puhli^s  institutions.  None  have  been  more  timid  in 
the  £rank  avowal  of  their  belief  than  the  eleigy ;  though  they  have 
doi^^  the  science  probably  mi)ch  less  lasting  injury  than  members  of 
the  medical  profession^  f  hr^nology,  as  iim  ttiue  physiology  of  the, 
brain,  and.  as  explai^wg  the  only  true  philosophy  of  the  disease  of 
insanity,  becomes  an  iipportant  branch  of  medical  education.  The 
pl^igjy  deeply  engaged  in  their  own  duties,  look  to  the  membms  of 
the  medical  pfojfession  f^r  their  opinions ;  and  many  of  these  taking 
th^ir  directipp  frop  ify^  famous  ^tack  of  Mr.  Gordon,  in  the  JBdin- 
bujrgh  Review,  turned  their  influence  against  it. 

But  l  see  deicided  and  clear  evidence  that  prejudice,  opposition,  and 
ridicuJief  are  beginning  to  yield  to  the  '*  sober  second  thought"  which^ 
ma^a  ^e  workings  of  a  love  of  truth,  and  the  exercise  of  a  dehberato 
iv^gment. 

First,  then,  I  find  the  younger  portion  of  our  most  inteltigent 
clergymjen  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  delivering  sermons,  and 
giving  views  of  human  nature,  strikingly  consistent  with,  if  not  in 
veiled  phrenology^  They  never  mention  (he  word,  it  is  true,  nor  do 
they  use  any  of  its  technical  language.  But  they  come  out  with  its 
doctrines  in  such  a  way,  that  a  phrenologist  can  almost  toll  the  book 
and  page  from  which  they  derived  suggestions  for  their  trains  of 
thought.  I  find  no  fault  with  this.  They  think  they  take  lawfully, 
and  mean  to  heed  well  the  advice  of  "  stealing  judiciQusly."  They 
do  good  by  it ;  because  they  prepare,  as  it  were,  the  public  mind,  by 
stealth,  fbr  the  reception  of  phrenology  at  no  distant  day,  openly, 
holffly,  and  heartily.  Their  hearers  wiU  only  say,  vhy  "  this^ia  just 
whaA  I  have  alwaya  believed." 
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mtid  M.  Bouillatd,  who  pronouttced  a  discoar^e  oYer  his  grave,  ate  both 
distinguished  phrenologists.  Broussais  died  on  the  iStbr  of  November, 
1^8,  aged  66;  and  had  been  for  some  time  physidian^n-chief  to  the 
Val-de-Qr&ce,  professor  of  general  pathology  in  the  ISeOte  de'M^ee&ie, 
and  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Phrenological  Societif  in  Buffalo.  N.  V.— In  our  \^k  nuitiber,  'tre 
gave  a  short  notice  of  the  state  of  phrenology  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.^  tJiHr- 
ticularly  as  connected  with  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Grimels.  iBince  goring 
that  account,  we  are  gratified  ih  learning  from  the  Buffalo  Daily  Journal, 
that  a  phrenological  society  has  been  organised  uttdei  the  title  of 
''  WcBtem  Phrenological  SociiVp^  oK  Buffalo^''  of  which  the  foUbWihgr 
gentlemen  were  elected  officers : — J.  S.  Grimes,  Presidefnt ;  W.  K.  Scdtt 
and  I.  S.  Smith,  Vice  Presidents;  R.  W.  'Haskins,  Corresponding 
Secretary;  C.  H.  Raymond,  Recording  Secretary;  J.  T.  'Lacy,  Trek- 
sorer;  G.  B.  Hayes,  H.  B.  Myer,  R.  G  Snow,  O.  G.  Steele,  and  CO. 
Bristol,  Managers. 

Mr.  Combe  commences  his  second  course  of  *  lectures  In  this  city  on 
the  second  of  March.  His  last'coorse  was  attended  by  large  audiebde^. 
and  gave  great  satisfaction.  We  have  no  doubt  bUt  (h^t  the  next  Will 
be  equally  as  well  if  not  better  attended. 

Our  next  number  will  contain  a  cut  of  Mr.  Combe's  bust,  lihbwing  the 
location  of  the  organs.  This  cut  will  be  accompanied  with  notes,  lalD^n 
from  some  of  his  lectures,  embrading  many  itiieresting  facts,  and  designed 
particularly  for  those  Who  are  engaged  in  stiidying  the  eWmetitai^y  prin- 
ciples of  the  science. 

Our  readers  will  find  this'mltnber  enlarged  elgtit  pages.  The  future 
numbers  of  the  Journal  Will  probalbly  be  increased  sixteen 'pages,  mtikihg 
each  number  forty -eight  ihsiead  of  thiftfy-two  J)ages.  We  shall  liia^e 
some  explanatidos  ib  our  next,  respecting  the  proposed  etilarg^khent.  -is 
well  as  some  other  statements  in  vegatd  to  this  Journal. 

Our  acknowledgments  are  dcie  fbr  the  receptiotj  6f  the  foUoWjti^ 
Works:— -To  Mr.  Combe,  for  la  copy  of  a  work  (Bf  Vf^  'pa^es),  titled 
'^Testimonials  on  behalf  of  Greorge  Combe,  asu  candidates  for  the  cbsilr 
of  Logic  ih  the  UniV^er^ity  of  Edinburgh;"  an,d  filso  for  a  panoiphlet  (of 
28  pages),  being  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Inflilenceiof  I^hyslci^l  Causes 
upon  the  Moral  Facultv,  delivered  before  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  neld.  at.  Philadelphia  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1786,  by  Benjamin  Rush,  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory  Notice  by  Mr. 
George  Combe."  To  S.  B.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  superintendent  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  lionatic'Hospititl,  fora  copy  of  tbe^*-3iattb  Annual 
'Report  of  that  Institatioo."  To  Dr.  Mitohell,/profesBOi'in  the  Traosyi- 
vaeinia  University,  Ky^  fbr  .a  isopy  of  hn  '^^Addiebs  to  the  Golliage  of 
^Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Leungtdn,  on  'Medical  EtHies."  To  Dr. 
Caldwell,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  fbr  a  paniphlet  (of  24  ^fhges)  titled 
"  Thoughts  on  the  True  Connection  of  Phrenol6;^y  aatl  Religion."  To 
Dr.  Bartlett,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  a  copy  of  a  ledture  before  the 
American  Physiological  Society,  titled,  ^'Obedience  to  the  Laws  of 
Health,  a  Moral  Duty ;"  and  of  another,  before  the  Ameriean  Institute 
of  Instruction,  titled  *'The  Head  and  the  Heart,  or  the  Relative 
Importance  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Education."  We  shall  take  oeca- 
sionto  notice  some  of  these  worksin  a  foture  number  cf  the  Journal* 
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—  -  -  -   -  « 

ARTICLE  L 

ON  THS  PRDIART  FVNCTIOir  OF  THB  ORGAN  OV  WONDER.* 

Br  M.  B.  SAMPSON. 

Among  the  subjects  which  hare  given  rise  to  attacks  against 
phrenology,  and  which  have  afforded  scope  for  tlie  humour  of  its 
adversaries,  we  know  of  none  that  seem  to  offer  themselves  so 
readily  or  to  stand  so  fully  exposed,  as  the  organ  which,  by  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  was  entitled  "  Marvellousness,'*  and  to  which  Mr. 
Combe  prefers  to  affix  the  name  of  "Wonder,"  While  it  is 
eagerly  ridiculed  by  the  opponents  of  the  science,  it  is  true  that, 
although  the  general  manifestation  of  the  organ  has  been  fully 
established  by  numerous  and  careful  observations,  the  primary  faculty 
which  it  is  intended  to  manifest  seems  still  to  be  a  cause  of  some 
perplexity  to  phrenologists  themselves. 

In  those  cases  where  the  phrenological  nomenclature  has  been  so 
long  established  and  so  familiarly  used,  that  the  public  mind  has 
become  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  tide  of  an  organ  the  general 
idea  which  it  is  intended  to  express,  as  in  the  instances  of  "  Destruc- 
tiveness,"  "  Adhesiveness,"  &c.,  we  think  that  the  attempts  of  those 
who  seek  after  originality,  by  proposing  new  names  which  they  con- 
sider would  be  more  expressive,  merely  serves  to  disturb  the  stratght- 

*  We  present  the  above  article, «  On  the  Primary  Fonction  of  the  Organ  of 
Wonder,"  without  eipressing  any  opinion  upon  the  correctness  of  iiie  views  it 
contains.  We  will,  however,  remark,  that  in  our  opinion  the  real  functions  of 
this  organ  are  more  imperfftcity  understood  than  those  of  any  other  organ  which 
is  conttdered  as  esttfhlished ;  and  that  the  views,  which  have  been  presented  by 
different  phrenologists  on  the  natsre  of  this  faculty,  appear  quite  unsatisfactory  to 
many  minds.  We  would,  therefore,  solicit  facts  and  communications  on  this 
subject  from  persons  making  observations,  particularly  where  they  find  this  organ 
m  a  state  of  very  large  or  deficient  development — Ed. 

VOL.  I. — 14     , 
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forward  enquirer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  those  who  aiv 
totally  ignorant  of  the  subjeet,  with  tliat  which  they  eomplacently 
regftitl  as  giving  fairpnoo^  of  the  iKXi^eiListence  of  aAy  sueh  devetop' 
ments  as  those  to  which  so  many  titles  may  be  indiscriminately 
applied. 

There  are,  however,  two  or  three  of  the  cerebral  developments  of 
which  the  titles  are  by  no  means  clearly  fixed  or  understood;  and 
that  to  which  we  now  propose  to  give  our  consideration,  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  example.  Not  only  are  the  names  of  Wonder  and 
Marvellousness  presented  to  our  selection  with  reference  to  this 
organ,  but,  in  a  treatise  that  has  lately  fallen  within  our  observation, 
we  find  a  proposition  that  both  these  terms  should  be  banished,  and 
that  it  should  henceforth  bear  the  title  of  *^  Admirativeness." 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  these  discrepancies,  so  far  from 
weakening  our  belief  in  the  truth  of  phrenology  and  the  sincerity  of 
its  professors,  should  tend  directly  to  an  opposite  view;  for  if  the 
doctrine  arose  only  from  the  cunning  and  ingenuity  of  designing  men, 
they  would  at  least  take  care  each  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  the 
other ;  and  if  it  was  agreed  by  one  to  call  a  certain  organ  by  the  name 
of  Marvellousness,  the  other  practitioner  upon  public  credulity  would 
naturally  give  ready  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  tide.  Instead 
of  this,  it  is  evident,  in  such  cases,  that  certain  general  efiects  have 
been  observed,  and  that  they  have  not  been  invented  to  serve  a  par- 
ticular theory ;  since  the  observers  themselves  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
frame  a  theory  that  could  account  for  their  exhibition,  and  which 
would  at  once  disclose  to  them  the  proper  title  by  which  to  express 
the  primary  faculty^  as  it  was  implanted  by  the  Creator. 

Mr.  Combe,  in  treating  of  the  organ  of  Wonder  in  his  System  of 
Phrenology,  ascribes  to  it  '*  the  manifestation  of  a  desire  for  news, 
which,  if  extravagant,  are  the  more  acceptable  ;*'  he  also  says,  **  that 
it  gives  a  tendency  to  follow  new  fashions,  and  that  it  aids  genius  by 
prompting  to  novelty  in  all  the  conceptions  of  the  mind ;"  and  hence 
he  is  disposed  to  infer,  '*  that  the  legitimate  tendency  of  the  faculty  ia 
to  inspire  the  mind  with  a  longing  afler  novelty  in  every  thing,  and 
that  its  proper  effect  is  to  stimulate  to  invention  and  improvement  ;"* 
while  Dr.  Spurzheim,  who  was  first  disposed  to  give  it  the  title  oi 

*  It  appears  to  us  that  tbe  loye  of  novelty  is  peculiar  to  each  faculty,  each  beingr 
gratified  when  it  first  takes  cognisance  of  any  object  that  relates  to  it.  Thus  an 
architect,  upon  being  shown  a  biidge  of  peculiar  construction  for  the  first  tinie» 
would  find  his  organ  of  Constroctivenoss  most  agreeably  excited,  end  would  set  to 
work  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  the  bridge  had  been  erected  ;  but  having 
completed  this,  there  would  remain  little  to  stimulate  the  faculty,  and  it  would 
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*  Supematurality/'  eonsLders  that  it  its  principally  manifested  by  a 
belief  in  miraculous  and  aupematural  circumstances. 

Mr.  Combe,  in  his  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  primary  faculty, 
has  been  further  led  to  consider  that  this  organ,  giving  to  man  an 
intense  delight  in  contemplating  such  objects  as  have  never  before 
appealed  to  his  attention,  or  have  presented  tliemeelves  only  at  rare 
or  uncertain  intervals,  raises  in  the  mind  an  agreeable  emotion  of 
wonder  and  admiration;  and  dius  he  is  disposed  to  believe,  that 
while  man  possesses  a  £u;ulty  of  Destructiveness,  which  places  him 
in  harmony  with  that  law  of  'death  which  pervades  the  physical 
world,  the  organ  of  Wonder  is  given  to  inspire  him  with  delight  at 
beholding  the  creation  of  new  forms,  and  to  adapt  htm  to  the  opposite 
law  of  reproduction  and  life,  by  which  he  is  also  surrounded. 

Now,  it  is  probable  that  to  some  extent  this  view  is  correct,  but 
we  believe  that  it  is  so  only  in  part.  At  all  events  we  trust,  by  the 
following  imperfect  remarks,  to  lead  to  enquiries  in  a  new  direction, 
which  may  draw  forth  observations  calculated  to  set  at  rest  the  doubts 
that  now  prevail  respecting  the  innate  faculty  in  question. 

We  find  the  organ  situated  in  the  region  of  the  moral  sentiments ; 
surrounded  by  those  faculties  which  impel  us  to  submission  to  the 
win  of  God — to  admiration  of  his  justice,  constancy,  and  benevo- 
lence— ^and  to  attempts  to  imitate  those  qualities.  It  is  also  in  juxta- 
position with  the  organ  of  Hope,  which  teaches  us  to  look  for  coming 
happiness ;  and  it  ie^  superior  in  its  situation  to  the  organ  of  Ideality, 
which  inspires  us  with  a  love  of  moral  harmony,  and  the  sense  of  a 
natural  and  all  pervading  beauty.  i 

Now,  from  the  situation  of  this  organ,  when  we  consider  the  har- 
monious distribution  of  the  other  faculties,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  medium  of  some  higher  mental  power  than  such 
as  might  be  necessary  to  impart  a  love  of  novelty,  or  to  act  as  an 
incentive  to  invention. 

The  supposition,  that  it  places  us  in  harmony  with  the  reproductive 
operations  of  nature,  elevates  it  to  a  certain  extent;  but  our  view  must 
be  carried  to  a  wider  range  than  is  embraced  by  the  idea  that  the 
legitimate  function  of  the  organ  is  jfully  exercised,  when  it  imparts 
tfiis  feeling ;  sinee  one,  in  whom  this  organ  is  very  deficient,  might 
find  himself  placed  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  reproduction,  as  they 

forthwith  desire  a  new  object.    The  same  holds  good  with  respect  to  all  the  other 
mental  fanclions  ;  and  if  Concentrativeness  were  deficient,  they  would  pass  from 
object  to  olfject  with  anasaal  rapidity.    The  desire  for  improvement,  which  Mr. 
Combe  supposes  to  be  imparted  by  the  organ  of  Wonder,  we  have  been  aoeoa 
'omed  to  coosider  as  in  some  degre0  a  function  of  Ideality. 
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apply  to  the  human  race,  by  means  of  PhiloprogenitiveneM,  and  as 
they  apply  to  inanimate  nature,  by  Hope  and  Ideality. 

To  adiapt  the  constitution  of  man  to  his  moral  destiny,  has  been  the 
provident  care  of  his  Creator.  He  is  endowed  with  sentiments  that 
impel  him  to  the  course  for  which  he  is  intended,  and  with  intellect 
that  should  be  the  ready  servant  of  those  sentiments.  Reason 
is  never  intended  to  originate  an  inward  impression  concerning  our 
relation  to  our  Maker;  but  to  serve  as  a  light  that  shall  guide  us  to  the 
discovery  of  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  highest  manifestations 
of  those  impressions  which  are  awakened  in  us  by  the  action  of 
the  moral  sentiments ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  for  every  pnn* 
ciple  of  our  nature  with  which  it  is  necessary  for  our  preservation  or 
happiness  that  we  should  be  acquainted,  a  special  faculty  is  provided, 
which  intuitively  furnishes  us  with  a  knowledge  of  that  principle, 
without  the  slow  process  of  reasoning  or  induction.  Our  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  submission  to  a  Supreme  Being— our  hope  of  future 
happiness — ^the  duties  of  justice  and  universal  love,  are  all  written  as 
with  a  pen  of  fire  upon  our  nature,  and  teach  man  the  great  truths  of 
his  being,  albeit  he  may  roam  as  a  savage  over  the  wildest  plains,  or 
pass  his  days  in  the  colleges  of  civilisation. 

Now,  next  to  the  feeling  of  dependence  upon  God,  the  truth  that 
presses  most  closely  upon  the  interests  of  a  living  man,  is  that  by 
which  he  recognises  in  himself  the  possession  of  an  indestructible 
power,  independent  of  and  commanding  his  physical  organisation^ 
and  without  the  consciousness  of  which,  all  his  aspirations  for  future 
happiness — all  his  yearning  towards  perfection — all  his  sense  of 
responsibility  for  good  or  evil,  can  only  be  regarded  as  vain  and  idle 
dreams. 

'  His  reason  will  never  prove  the  existence  of  a  soul ;  it  will  show 
that  its  existence  may  be  inferred  from  the  tendency  of  his  desires, 
and  that  every  thing  that  he  sees  is  calculated  to  encourage  the  belief; 
but  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  our  Maker,  who  would  not  suffer  us  to 
remain .  without  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  dependence  upon  his 
power— of  his  benevolence,  justice,  and  perfection — and  of  his  inten- 
tions to  confer  upon  us  future  happiness,  would  leave  to  the  inference 
of  reason  the  belief  that  we  possess  an  immortal  and  indestructible 
spu],  by  which  those  qualities  and  hopes  may  eventually  find  exercise 
in  a  higher  sphere  ? 

To  this  question  we  believe  that  phrenology  will  answer.  No  ! 
I.t.will  teach  us  that  our  Maker  has  endowed  us  with  a  faculty  which 
gives  us  an  intuitive  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and  its  inde- 
pendent action  on  the  physical  world,  which  prompts  us  to  dwell 
with  reverential  awe  and  wonder  upon  all  the  phenomena  of  Iffr^ 
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and  all  the  mysterious  workings  of  the  animate  upon  the  inanimate 
world. 

Thia  faculty,  then,  we  believe,  is  that  which  manifests  itself  through 
that  portion  of  the  brain  which  has  been  denominated  the  organ  of 
Wonder*  It  gives  faith.  Faith  in  the  existence  and  indestructibility 
of  die  soul — ^faith  in  its  power  over  matter — ^faith  in  its  capabilities  of 
eternal  happiness  or  misery-— «nd  faith  in  the  all  surrounding  and 
occult  influences  of  that  Spirit  from  which  it  is  an  emanation. 

We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Combe,  speaking  of  the  organ  of  Hope, 
says,  *'  In  religion,  this  faculty  favours  the  ezerdse  of  faith,  and,  by 
producing  the  natural  tendency  to  look  forward  to  futurity  with 
expectation,  disposes  to  belief  in  a  life  to  come;'*  but  we  contend  that 
our  faith,  with  regard  to  our  possession  of  an  immortal  spirit,  is  not 
intended  to  be  confined  to  Hope  or  expectation,  but  has  been 
implanted  in  our  minds  with  all  that  intuitive  certainty  which  arises 
from  the  manifestation  of  an  independent  £atculty.  The  organ  of 
Wonder  (or  faith)  tells  us  that  we  have  a  soul ;  the  organ  of  Hope 
teaches  us  to  expect  that  for  that  soul  a  kappjf  future  is  intended. 

It  is  a  strong  coincidence  that  the  science  of  phrenology  has  been 
found,  as  we  believe  all  human  tru^  will  ever  be  found,  to  harmonise 
with  the  great  points  of  Christian  belief;  but  the  necessity  for  the 
cullivation  <^  £uth,  so  strongly  insisted  upon  by  the  great  Founder  of 
our  religion,  has  never  been  very  strikingly  enforced  by  phrenolo^sts* 
nor  have  they  made  any  attempt  to  demonstrate  its  existence  as  an 
abstract  faculty ;  they  have  found  the  seal  of  hope  and  charity  affixed 
upon  our  constitution,  but  faith  in  its  more  exalted  sense  has  hitherto 
been  passed  over. 

We  will  proceed  to  some  practical  views  with  reference  to  the 
above  observations.  And  first  we  will  endeavour  to  describe  the 
impressions  which  seem  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  the 
organ  is  possessed  in  a  full  but  not  an  excessive  degree. 

We  find  in  such  persons  an  instinctive  tendency  to  believe  in 
mysterious  intimations,  which  seem  to  be  conveyed  by  some  inner 
sense ;  they  believe  that,  in  instances  of  coming  danger,  the  mind  is 
sometimes  overshadowed  by  a  vague  consciousness  of  approaching 
evil,  which  they  cannot  explain,  but  find  it  impossible  wholly  to 
resist.  If  they  possess  good  intellectual  powers,  they  will  reject  all 
absurd  stories  of  ghosts  and  witches,  and  also  of  omens,  relating  to 
the  trivial  occurrences  of  every  day  life,  and  they  will  be  able  to 
satirise  a  belief  of  this  nature  with  more  efieot  than  could  be  produced 
by  those  in  whom  the  organ  is  deficient ;  but  they  are  disposed  to 
attach  great  power  of  independent  action  to  the  sentient  principle,  and 
they  usuaUy  find  themselves  unable  to  reject  as  utterly  false,  the 
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numerous  instances  which  are  narrated  amongst  all  nations,  where 
individuals  are  said  to  have  received  involuntary  intimation  of  th« 
death  of  far-distant  friends  at  the  precise  moment  when  their  dissolu- 
tion occurred.  If  the  conversation  is  led  to  this  point,  they  will,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  relate  some  similar  circumstance  which  has 
occurred  within  their  own  experience,  or  the  experience  oi  their 
friends,  although,  if  afterwards  pressed  to  avow  their  firm  belief  in 
such  agencies,  they  will  immediately  call  in  the  pride  of  intellect  to 
their  aid,  and  thus  momentarily  quench  the  feeling  for  which  they  are 
unable  to  account,  and  of  which  they  are  consequently  ashamed.  At 
this  point  they  will  probably  yield  their  assent,  when  some  matter  of 
fact  person  complacently  settles  the  question,  and  stops  all  further 
enquiry,  by  pronouncing  that  it  was  *'  merely  a  coincidence," 
although  they  feel  at  the  moment  no  more  satisfaction  at  this  mode 
of  solving  the  mystery,  than  did  the  eager  schoolboy,  who,  when 
enquiring  the  nature  of  an  eclipse,  received  from  his  self-satisfied 
instructer  the  philosophical  reply  that  it  was  "merely  a  phenomenon.** 

We  will  next  state  the  emotions  which  appear  to  prevail  when  the 
organ  is  very  large,  or  in  a  state  of  diseased  action. 

On  Mr.  Combe's  visit  to  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dublin, 
20th- of  April,  1829,  he  met  with  a  patient  in  whom  this  organ,  along 
with  Hope  and  Ideality,  presented  an  appearance  of  derangement. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  symptoms,  Ac, : — 

**  Christopher  Edmundson,  clerk  to  a  merchant,  aged  forty-seven. 
Twelve  years  ill.     Unmarried. 

"  Monomania,  religious.  Fancies  himself  Jesus  Christ,  and  at> 
tempted  to  walk  on  the  sea,  and  fast  for  forty  days.  Imagines  now 
that  his  body  is  inhabited  by  the  spirit  of  another  person.  Was  a 
clerk  and  a  Methodist,  and  gave  up  his  employment  to  go  about 
preaching  and  working  miracles.'* 

Here  follows  another  case  in  which  Wonder  and  Destructiveness 
appear  to  have  been  the  leading  organs,  while  Veneration  and  Hope 
were  deficient. 

**  Thomas  Fogharty,  a  marine  and  tailor,  aged  thirty-nine.  T«i 
years  ill. 

<' Monomania,  with  the  singular  delusion  of  his  being  the 
Almighty.  Says  he  had  no  beginnings  and  is  never  to  die;  that  he 
can  bestow  immortality  on  whom  he  chooses ;  is  very  irascible,  and 
threatens  those  who  offend  him  with  hell  fire  and  brimstone.** 

In  these  cases  we  see  the  tendency  to  believe  in  extraordinary  or 
deranged  powers  of  spiritual  existence;  and  in  the  latter  patient, 
although  in  his  head  Hope  was  deficient,  we  find  a  thorough  conTic- 
tion  of  the  indestructibility  of  the  souK 
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t^es  of  «  similtr  description  might  be  cited  to  an  itinumerable 
extent;  but  we  trust  tlwt  we  have  already  ahown  reasons  to  warrant 
Ihe  supposition  that  the  primary  function  of  this  organ  is  to  convey  to 
man  an  innate  sense  of  the  existence  of  the  soul — a  feeling  which 
makes  him  regrard  as  sacred  the  existence  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
which  canses  him  to  shrink  with  an  inscrutable  dread  from  any 
attempt  to  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life — a  feeling  which 
impresses  him  with  a  sublime  awe,  when  he  contemplates  the 
mystery  of  his  own  nature,  standing,  as  he  does,  alone  in  the  midst 
of  countless  mnititBdes,  all  animated  by  a  similar  and  imperishable 
principle— a  feding  which  is  called  forth  as  he  contemplates  the  con- 
stant action  of  the  vital  principles  while  gazing  on  the  opening  leaves 
of  spring,  or  while  watching  the  motions  of  the  minutest  insect,  and 
which  enables  him  to  gaze  with  pleasure  when  throughout  all  space 
he  beholds  matter  constantly  and  silently  undergoing  changes  from 
the  action  of  that  Spirit  which  in  its  illimitable  power  pervades  and 
protects  the  universe. 

We  have  already  trespassed  too  long  upon  the  pages  of  this  Journal, 
but  we  cannot  hdp  snbjoining,  in  conclusion,  a  few  general  remarks. 

i.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  this  organ,  when  properly 
developed,  instead  of  leading  to  *'  Credulity,"  gives,  in  addition  to  its 
higher  function,  a  tendency  to  place  a  radonal  faith  in  the  motives 
and  promises  of  our  fellow-men.  Such  a  provision  seems  necessary 
to  our  happiness.  Each  individual  is  altogether  in  the  power  of 
those  by  whom  he  hs  surrounded ;  yet  he  feels  that  all  mankind  are 
bound  together  by  a  mysterious  and  spiritual  sympathy,  and  he  walks 
without  apprehension  through  this  '<  unintelligible  world,"  relying 
with  confidence  on  the  protection  of  his  fellow-men. 

2.  That  modem  inteUeet  is  disposed  to  ^aoe  too  narrow  a  limit  on 
our  belief,  with  regard  to  the  objects  of  this  organ,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  thai,  although  its  manifestation  is  perseveringly  kept 
down  by  ridicule  and  reproach,  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
human  natore  have  always  discovered,  that,  despite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  intellect,  which  it  is  endeavoured  by  education  to  enforce,  the 
sentiment  wiU  endeavour  to  assert  its  supremacy,  and  they  know  that 
by  appealing  to  it,  they  will  meet  with  the  taeit  approval  of  the 
majority. 

.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  let  us  select  a  passage  from  a  writer  who 
seems  to  have  studied  in  the  school  of  nature  with  more  suecess  than 
any  other  living  author  with  whom  we  aro  acquainted. 
.  The  scene  is  from  Oliver  Twist,  whero  Naney,  at  midnight,  holds 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Brownlo.w  and  others,  a  few  honn  previous  to 
her  death  by  murder* 
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"  Why,  for  what,'*  said  tiie  genHemva  in  a  kkider  tone;  "  for  what 
purpose  can  you  have  brought  vs  to  this  strange  place?  Why  n»i 
have  let  me  speak  to  you  above  there,  where  it  is  light,  and  there  19 
something  stirring,  instead  of  Mnging  ns  to  this  daa^  and  dismal 
hole!" 

**  I  told  yon  before,''  refilled  Nancy,  ^  that  I  was  afira^  to  spedL  to 
yon  there*  I  dcm't  know  why  it  is,"  said  the  giid,  shnddering,  **but 
I  have  such  a  -fear  and  dread  upon  me  1o-m^  lliat  I  can  hardly 
stand." 

*<  A  fear  of  what  T'  »ked  the  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  jj^ty  hen. 

**I  scarcely  know  of  what,"  replied  the  girl;  ^I  wish  i  did* 
Hoirible  thoughts  of  death,  and  shronds  with  blood  npon  them,  and  a 
fear,  that  has  made  me  barn  as  if  I  was  on  fire,  have  been  npon  me 
all  day.  I  was  reading  a  bo<^  to-night  ta  while  the  time  away,  and 
the  same  things  came  into  the  print." 

**  Imagination,"  said  the  gentleman,  soothing  her. 

**'  No  imagination,"  replied  the  girl,  in  a  hoarse  voioe»  ^  I H  sweai 
I  saw  *  coffin'  written  in  every  page  of  the  book  in  large  Hack  letters  ; 
aye,  and  they  carried  one  dose  to  me  in  the  streets  toHiight." 

**  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  that,"  said  the  gentleman ;  '^  they 
have^passed  me  oflen." 

*'  Real  ones/^  rejoined  the  giri.    **  This  was  not*" 

Now,  the  designs  of  this  author  are  constantly  directed  to  producer 
natural  effects  ;  and  he  knew  that  &e  majority  of  his  readers,  whUe 
perusing  this  page,  would  tacitly  assent  to  the  «r  of  probability  whi^ 
the  incident  was  intended  to  carry  with  it. 

But  we  might  quote  a  host  of  authors  of  the  highest  rank,  by  whom 
the  faculty  has  been  asserted,  and  by  whom  its  manifestations  were 
supposed  to  embrace  a  much  wider  range  than  ordinary  persons 
might  be  disposed  to  consider  probable^  Shakspeare,  with  his  deepp 
knowledge  of  hnmanity;  Byitm,  amidst  his  doobts  and  darings 
Scott,  with  his  power  of  observing  and  knitating  nature ;'  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  profound  reasoner,  have  alike  given  their  testimony  in 
its  aid ;  and  from  the  last  named  author  we  cannot  resist  extracting- 
here  the  philosophical  view  in  which  he  has  considered  a  question 
which  would  be  suggested  by  the  activity  of  the  organ. 

**  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,'*  said  Imlac,  '*  I  will  not  under^ 
take  to  maintain  agsdnst  the  concurrent  and  unvarkd  testimony  of  all 
ages,  and  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  people,  rude  or  learned,  am<mg 
whom  apparitions  of  the  dead  are  not  related  and  believed.  This 
opinion,  which  perhaps  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature  is  diffused^ 
could  become  universal  only  by  its  tnith ;  those  that  never  heard  of 
one  another  would  not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  bat 
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eaqperienoe  can  make  credible.  That  it  is  doubted  by  single  caviUerBy 
can  very  little  weaken  Che  general  evidence ;  and  some  who  deny  it 
with  their  tongues,  confess  it  by  their  fears." 

It  will»  we  know,  be. urged,  that  in  these  great  men  the  feeling  may 
have  been  implanted  by  some  defect  in  their  early  education;  but 
diildren  do  not  eagerly  receive  impressions*  unless  those  impressions 
are  such  as  can  minister  to  the  gratification  of  a  pre-existent  desire  s 
and  that  the  desire  in  this  case  is  natural  to  children,  the  most  limited 
experience  will  show.  This  fact  affords  strong  proof  of  the  neces* 
sity  thai  it  should  be  euUicaied  and  trained  in  a  proper  direction,  and 
that  the  plan  whidi  is  now  almost  universally  adopted  of  extinguish- 
ing every  manifestation  connected  with  it,  is  injurious  in  the  highest 
legree  to  the  mental  constitution.  That  such  an  excited  state  of  the 
organ  generally  exists  as  to  create  an  unhealthy  appetite  for  its  grati- 
fication, we  think  our  readers  will  not  be  disposed  to  suspect,  when 
they  will  take  the  trouble  to  practise  observations  upon  it,  and  when 
they  are  informed  that,  upon  turning  incidentally,  with  a  view  to  this 
question,  to  a  list  of  developments  of  well  known  living  men,  which 
is  contained  in  a  clearly  written  work  called  Fowler  and  Kirkham's 
Phrenology,  we  discovered  that  out  of  forty  names,  taken  indiscrimi- 
nately, against  which  the  actual  development  of  all  the  organs  are 
marked  on  a  scale  of  from  1  to  6  for  their  relative  proportions,  there 
are  thirty  cases  in  which  the  organ  of  Comparison  is  marked  6,  while 
in  the  same  hea^s  the  organ  of  Marvellousness  ranges  from  1  to  2,  and 
in  the  remaining  ten  cases  it  would  amount  to  an  avera^  of  4.  We 
have  here  contrasted  its  development  with  that  of  one  of  the  intel- 
lectual organs ;  but  it  would  in  most  cases  bear  the  same  miserable 
proportion  to  the  other  faculties ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  above  would  form  a  very  fair  estimate  of  its  usual  condition,  as  it 
is  found  in  the  northern  population  of  the  United  States,  and  perhaps 
in  some  portion  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  Much  difficulty  must 
therefore  exist  in  attempting  to  convey  to  the  public  mind  an  idea  of 
the  full  powers  which  this  moral  sentiment  is  intended  to  bestow. 
We  cannot,  however,  conclude  this  article,  without  stating  our  dispo- 
sition to  think,  as  our  religious  hopes  teach  us  to  believe^  that  the 
soul,  if  connected  with  a  higher  organisation,  would  be  cognisant  of 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fiiture.  It  may,  in  the  minds  of  those 
by  whom  the  organ  is  possessed  in  a  full  degree,  and  where,  conse- 
quently, a  medium  exists  for  its  more  powerful  manifestations,  at 
times  make  its  existence  known,  and  convey  impressions  calculated 
to  convince  that 

"There  are  more  things  in  heaven  aud  earth, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy ;"  , 
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for,  as  Dr.  More  forcibly  says,  "  That  there  should  be  so  universal  a 
fame  and  fear  of  that  which  never  was,  nor  is,  nor.  can  ever  be  in 
this  world,  is  to  me  the  greatest  miracle  of  all.  If  there  had  not 
been,  at  some  time  or  other,  true  miracles,  it  had  not  been  so  easy  to 
impose  upon  the  people  by  false.  The  alchymist  would  never  go 
about  to  sophisticate  metals,  to  pass  them  off  for  true  gold  and  silver 
unless  that  such  a  thing  was  acknowledged  as  true  gold  and  silver  in 
the  world." 

In  the  above  remarks  it  will  not  be  imagined  that  we  intend  tc 
convey  an  idea  that  the  order  of  nature  is  ever  disturbed,  but  rathei 
that  the  laws  by  which  our  spiritual  nature  operates  are  by  no  means 
so  limited  as  is  generally  supposed;  and  that,  although  in  those 
nations  where  the  organ  is  fully  developed,  a  belief  in  spiritual  power 
ejdsts  to  what  we  might  perhaps  consider  an  irrational  extent,  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  that  if  a  man  possessed  the  organ  of  Colour  in  the 
proportion  of  2,  in  a  scale  of  1  to  6,  he  would  recognise  colours  to 
such  an  imperfect  extent,  that  he  would  be  very  apt  to  ridicule 
another  who  possessed  the  organ  large,  and  who  appeared  to  revel 
with  delight  in  the  consciousness  of  beholding  a  variety  of  the  most 
brilliant  hues.  This  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  organ  of  Marvel- 
lousness ;  and  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  the  proper  amount  of 
force  with  which  it  is  intended  to  operate  in  the  human  mind,  will  be 
by  obtaining  in  numerous  cases  the  candid  testimony  of  persons  who 
present  a  well  balanced  organisation,  and  with  whom  this  organ,  as 
compared  with  the  others,  is  in  an  average  state  of  development. 

We  think  it  will  then  be  found,  that  the  philosophy  of  those  who 
assert  that  they  will  believe  only  that  which  they  can  understand^  is 
not  quite  so  correct  as  the  world  generally  considers  it  to  be ;  that  the 
Creator,  in  his  goodness,  having  placed  man  in  this  world,  with  an 
intellect  that  is  unable  to  demonstrate,  although  it  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  mysteries  of  his  existence,  has  provided  him  with  a  special 
faculty  to  disperse  the  doubts  that  might  otherwise  afflict  him ;  and 
that  there  are  many  able  and  sincere  phrenologists,  who,  while 
examining  a  head,  will  gravely  assure  their  delighted  listener  that  he 
has  '*not  much  credulity,*^  when  the  wholesome  truth  would  be 
summed  up  in  the  statement  that  he  has  <*  too  little  fatth.^ 


»» 
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ARTICLE  n.  -p. 

} 
PHRENOLOGICAL  DSVBLOFMEMTB  OF  FRINGE  TALLEYRAND. 

;  To  the  Editor  of  ih$  Amerietin  Phr$mologieol  Journal, 

I  Philadelphia,  March  4tb,  1839. 

i         Sir,— 

When  in  France,  in  the  month  of  June,  1838, 1  read  in  a  Parisian 
newspaper  an  account  of  the  cerebral  developments  of  the  famous 
Prince  Talleyrand,  and  copied  the  most  important  particulars  of  the 
description.  I  beg  to  offer  it  to  you  for  insertion  in  your  Journal,  if 
you  consider  it  interesting.  From  various  circumstances  which  were 
mentioned  in  the  French  journals  at  the  time  when  it  appeared,  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  it  as  authentic,  and  probably  correct. 

I  am,  &c. 

Geo.  Combe. 


Phrenological  Developments  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  taken  by 
M.  Ch.  Place,  jointly  with  Doctors  Coigny,  Moreau  de  Saint, 
Ludgere,  Flourens,  and  Mic^d ;  reported  in  La  Siecle  newspaper, 
pubUshed  in  Paris,  19th  of  June,  1838 ;  abridged. 

The  cranium,  denuded  of  the  integuments,  presented  a  beautiful 
conformation.  The  oval  of  the  horizontal  section  is  regular;  the 
upper  arch  well  shaped ;  the  forehead  large  and  high ;  the  frontal 
sinus  moderately  developed ;  the  ridges  serving  for  the  insertion  of 
the  muscles,  as  well  as  the  median  line  separating  the  hemispheres, 
evidendy  project.  The  cranium  was  partially  opened,  and  the  hand 
was  introduced  to  discover  the  correspondence  between  the  internal 
and  external  surfaces  of  the  skull.  The  two  corresponded  pretty 
closely.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  white,  and  of  a  good  con- 
sistence, such  as  might  be  met  with  in  a  man  of  forty  years  of  age. 
Talleyrand  was  eighty-four.     The  measurement  was  as  follows  :^ 

InehM.  UaM. 

Greneral  or  horizontal  circumference  of  the  skull,  from  the 

Occipital  Bone  to  the  Frontal  Sinus, 20        4 

From  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  Occipital  Hole,  passing 

along  the  top  of  the  head, 14 

From   the  root  of   the    nose    to   the  external   Meatus 

AuditariuSf     • 5        8 

From  the  hole  in  the  ear  to  the  middle  line  of  the  Occi- 
pital Bone, •      4        I 
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Inciwt.  Lines. 

From  the  hole  in  the  ear  to  tlie  Occipital  Process,       .     .       5        3 

From  one  Mastoid  Process  to  the  other,  passing  over  the 

top  of  the  head, 12        8 

From  one  hole  in  the  ear  to  the  other,  over  Vene- 
ration,   11        2 

From  one  hole  in  the  ear  to  the  point  where  the  reflective 

organs  meet  those  of  the  sentiments, 5        6 

The  development  of  the  organs,  stated  in  four  degrees,  is  as 
follows : — 

Aliment! veness,  2s.  Wonder,  H. 

Love  of  Life,  2.  Ideality,  2$. 

Amativeness,  3.  Wit,  3. 

Philoprogeniti veness,  3.  Imitation,  2i. 

Concentrativeness,  2.  Individuality,  3. 

Adhesiveness,  2^.  Form,  2$. 

Combativeness,  3.  Size,  2. 

Destructi veness,  li.  Weight,  2. 

Secretiveness,  33.  Colouring,  I3. 

Acquisitiveness,  3.  Locality,  3. 

Construetiveness,  3.  Number,  2$. 

Self-esteem,  3.  Order,  2. 

Love  of  Approbation,  2i.  Eventuality,  3. 

Cautiousness,  4.  Time,  1. 

Benevolence,  3.  Tune,  2i, 

Veneration,  1.  Language,  2i. 

Firmness,  4.  Comparison,  3 

Conscientiouisness,  2s •  Causality,  3. 
Hope,  2s. 


ARTICLE  III. 


application  of  phrenology  to  the  analysis  of  the  character  of 

shakspeare's  IAGO. 

(Continued  firom  No.  3  of  tbii  Journal,  pafe  67.) 


Tb  ike  Editor  of  the  American  Phrenologieal  Journal, 


Sir,— 


According  to  my  promise  in  a  former  communication  (see  No.  3  of 
this  Journal),  I  send  you  below  the  character  of  Shakspeare's  lago  by 
my  other  friend.     You  will  bear  in  mind  that  they  both,  without  the 


knowledge  of  eaeh  other,  received  the  eame  phrenological  anal3ni8  ;* 
and  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  manner  in  which  I  was  acting 
en  them.  The  character  which  follows,  is  leas  extended  and  minnte 
than  the  former;  hut  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  sirikmg  portrait— in 
some  points  quite  as  mndi  so  as  the  other;  and,  moreover,  it  is 
strilungly  in  harmony  with  that,  r.nd  also  with  the  one  in  the  ESdin^ 
bwgh  Phrenological  Journal.  But  I  will  not  detain  you  from  its 
perusal.     It  is  as  follows  :— 

*<  Of  the  individual,  the  chart  of  whose  cerebral  developments  yon 
sent  me,  the  following  is  the  opinion  at  which  I  arrived.  The 
animal  and  selfish  feelings  very  greatly  predominate  over  the  rest, 
and  especially  over  the  moral  sentiments ;  hence  he  was,  or  is  neariy, 
destitute  of  ail  moral  restraints,  and  may  be  said  to  be  incapable  of 
any  of  those  moral  virtues  which  constitute  the  crowning  glory  of 
human  nature.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  totally  without  regard  for 
virtue  himself,  and  hated  or  despised  those  who  possessed  it.  I 
should  judge  that  there  was  no  crime  too  heinous  for  him  to  commit, 
if  circumstances  could  be  made  such  as  to  shield  him  from  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  if,  moreover,  his  selfish  feelings  were  roused  to  impel 
him  onward.  In  such  a  case,  I  should  think  his  path  through  this 
life  would  be  red  with  blood,  and  black  with  infamy — a  complete 
tissue  of  villany.  Had  he  possessed  less  intellect,  he  would  have 
been  a  truly  detpicabie  character;  and  had  his  head  been  above 
average  size,  especially  if  it  had  been  *  very  large,'  he  would  have 
been  truly  terrible ;  but  as  it  is,  he  is  to  be  considered  a  dangerous 
villain ;  and  though  not  ferrihle,  yet  emphatically  formidahle, 

**  So  much  for  his  general  character :  we  wiU  now  survey  him  in 

*  We  reeommend  to  our  readera  tho  pomml  of  a  preceding  article  (lee  Ko.  S, 
Art.  1,  of  the  Phrenological  Journal)  on  the  same  subject,  in  connection  with  this. 
Bat  for  those  who  may  not  have  at  hand  that  number,  and  for  the  sake  of  mora 
convenient  reference,  we  copy  from  page  66  the  supposed  phrenological  devoio|h 
mcnts  of  lago,  which  axe  given  oo  a  scale  of  seven. — Ed. 


AmativeneM,  laiye. 
Philoprofrenitiveneifl,  average. 
CoBcentrativenett,  1^11. 
Inhabitivenem,  full. 
Adhesiveness,  smalL 
C'ombativencts,  AUl. 
Destructivenese,  very  large. 
Constructivoness,  average. 
Acquisitiveness,  very  large. 
Secretivenees,  very  large. 
Self  esteem,  largo. 
Approbativoness,  average. 
Cautiousness,  very  large. 
Benevolence,  pniall. 
Veneration,  full. 
Hope,  average. 
Ideality,  avRrige. 
Couscientiousness,  ■malL 


FIrmneii,  large. 
Individuality,  average. 
Evealuatity,  large. 
Form,  average. 
Size,  full. 
Weight,  full. 
Colour.  Aill. 
Locality,  AiU. 
Order,  full. 
Time.  full. 
Number,  flill. 
Tunc,  fbll. 

Mnrvellousness.  average 
Mirthful  ness,  full. 
Language,  large. 
Comparison,  large. 
Causality,  very  large. 
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particular  faculties  and  their  combinations.  His  Secretiveness/ 
Cautiousness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Destructiveness,  are  all  *very 
large,'  and  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence  *  small ;'  hence,  fw 
money,  he  would  do  any  thing.  He  would  murder,  provided  he 
could  do  it  without  danger  to  himself,  and  would,  therefore,  do  it 
covertly;  he  would  then,  probably,  add  perjury  to  robbery  and 
murder,  provided  he  could,  by  so  doing,  avert  suspicion  from  himselfy 
and  fix  it  on  another ;  and,  owing  to  his  *  small'  Conscientiousness* 
he  would  do  this  entirely  without  compunction.  His  Self-esteem 
was  Marge,'  and  his  Cautiousness  'very  large.'  This  organisation 
would  make  him  scrupulously  careful  never  to  bring  himself  into 
peril ;  for  self  is  the  personage  most  loved,  and  most  important,  in 
his  opinion.  Hence,  in  the  indulgence  of  the  deadliest  revenge,  he 
would  call  Secretiveness  to  his  aid,  and  accomplish  his  objects  in  the 
dark.  As  a  soldier,  he  was  not  brave  nor  generous ;  he  would  fight 
bravely,  if  he  must ;  but,  if  possible,  he  would  wait  till  the  foe  gave 
ground,  and  would  exhibit  his  valour  on  the  fallen  or  disabled. .  He 
was  destructive  to  the  last  degree,  when  the  enemy  was  fully  in  his 
power;  never  showing  quarter,  he  would  deal  the  blows  of  death 
with  cold-blooded  indifference ;  perhaps  torture  his  victims,  and  yet 
never  feel  remorse.  As  an  officer,  he  was  haughty,  dictatorial,  con- 
sequential, and  domineering  towards  inferiors ;  and  jealous,  and  pro- 
bably insubordinate,  towards  superiors.  Had  a  prodigious  opinion  of 
the  value  of  his  services,  and  of  his  merits  as  having  performed  them. 
**  His  intellect  was  quite  considerable ;  but  it  wrought  in  the  service 
of  the  selfish  and  animal  feelings.  He  laid  plans  to  enrich  himself* 
and  they  were  well  laid ;  but  he  cared  not  by  what  acts  of  injustice, 
robbery,  falsehood,  or  blood,  they  were  accomplished.  To  the  per- 
formance of  these  he  usually  instigated  others ;  and  contrived  matters 
so  that  the  evidences  of  his  own  guilt  were  only  equivocal.  He 
made  tools  of  others,  not  confederates  or  confidants ;  and  as  he  was  a 
stranger  to  the  emotion  of  friendship,  so  he  did  not  possess  a  friend. 
To  refinement  of  feeling  and  elevated  sentiments  he  was  a  compara- 
tive stranger;  and  hence  his  attachments  to  the  other  sex,  though 
strong,  were  merely  animal  and  selfish.  As  a  friend,  he  never  valued 
woman,  but  was  wholly  destitute  of  pure  conjugal  afifection;  the 
objects  of  his  attachments  were  ever  changing.  As  a  single  man,  he 
would  be  a  snare  to  the  other  sex ;  and  as  a  married  man,  he  would 
be  authoritative,  domineering,  unkind,  jealous,  and  unfaithfUl.  In  the 
practice  of  crime  he  was  eminently  successful ;  for  his  large  Causality 
enabled  him  to  lay  deep  schemes,  while  his  Cautiousness  and  Secre- 
tiveness admirably  secured  him  from  detection.  He  may,  howeveri 
have  been  taken  in  his  own  craftiness. 
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**  So  much  of  intellect  united  with  so  much  of  ▼iUany,  and  merely 
animal  feeling,  can  very  rarely  be  found ;  he  must  certainly  have  been 
a  most  extraordinary  character^  and  his  life  must  have  abounded  with 
stirring  incident.  O.  S.  F." 

Having  presented  your  readers  with  three  independent  portraits  of 
this  character,  I  will  now  direct  their  attention  to  the  harmony 
between  these  portraits,  and  then  exhibit  the  original,  as  the  poet  has 
conceived  and  displayed  him.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  I  will 
quote  from  the  three  phrenologists  who  have  furnished  the  synthesis 
^rom  the  elements. 

Of  the  character  in  general^  they  hold  the  following  language  :^ 

^*  This  is,  without  exception,  the  most  unfavourable  development  1 
ever  saw." — Edin,  Jour, 

**  The  developments  have,  on  their  very  face,  the  indication  of  a 
bad  character ;  .  .  .  the  organs  are  more  wretchedly  developed  than 
in  any  head  or  chart  that  ever  came  under  my  notice.*' — L,  N.  F. 

'*The  animal  and  selfish  feelings  very  greatly  predominate- 
especially  over  the  moral  sentiments.  He  was,  or  is,  nearly  destitute 
of  all  moral  restraints ;  and  may  be  said  to  be  incapable  of  those 
moral  virtues  which  constitute  the  crowning  glory  of  human  nature. 
His  path  through  life  would  be  red  with  blood,  and  black'  with 
infamy — a  complete  tissue  of  villany." — O.  S.  F. 

On  a  closer  survey,  these  phrenologists  thus  express  themselves : — 

1.  "  Selfishness  will  here  reign  with  predominating  sway.  Totally 
indifferent  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  he  will  pursue  his  own 
selfish  ends  and  gratifications,  without  being  once  called  aside  by  the 
^Us  of  benevolence,  justice,  or  friendship." — JBdtn.  Jour, 

**  I  should  infer  that  the  man  was,  or  is,  under  the  influence  of  the 
selfish  feelings,  directed  by  intellect.  Moreover,  I  conclude  not  only 
that  he  is  under  the  controUing  influence  of  the  selfish  feelings,  but 
that  these  feelings  are  perverted;  that  he  would  regard  his  own 
desires  as  more  important  than  every  thing  else,  and  would  sacrifice 
principle,  the  happiness,  and  even  the  life  of  others,  to  gain  his 
point."— L.  N.  F. 

*'  His  organisation  would  make  him  scrupulously  careful  never  to 
bring  himself  into  peril ;  for  self  is  the  personage  most  loved,  and 
most  important,  in  his  opinion." — O.  S.  F. 

Again: 

2.  *'  He  will  despise  and  contemn  those  who  act  from  noble  and 
disinterested  motives.  It  will,  indeed,  be  extremely  difficult  for  him 
to  conceive  that  this  is  possible ;  and  if  satisfied  that  they  are  not 
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hypocrites,  he  will  assuredly  tarn  round  and  call  them  fools  and 
blockheads.''— jBdtft.  Jmtr* 

**  He  may  feign  attachment  as  long  as  his  interest  and  his  ambi- 
tious schemes  can  be  promoted  thereby*"  ''He  is  a  finished  dis- 
sembler ;  if  he  ever  appear  benevolent,  it  is  to  gain  some  selfish  end ; 
but  if  he  manifest  his  real  feelings,  they  are  tvrUneee  and  setf- 
wiUr—L.  N.  F. 

'*He  was  totally  without  regard  for  virtue  himself,  and  hated  or 
despised  those  who  possessed  it.'* — O,  S.  F* 

Furthermore : 

3.  **  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  seek  reputation  at  the  cannon's 
mouth.  The  thought  and  the  feeling  will  ever  recur  cui  bono.  In 
action,  [as  a  soldier,]  he  would  tremble  at  every  joint  before  the 
battle  commenced,  and  would  take  special  care  not  to  run  unneces^ 
sarily  into  danger." — Edin,  Jour, 

''  As  a  soldier,  though  he  might  pretend  to  bravery,  he  would  be 
more  distinguished  for  cunning,  art,  and  management,  than  for  bold- 
ness ;  he  should  delight  in  ambuscades  and  night  attacks." — L,  N,  F, 

*'As  a  soldier,  he  was  not  brave,  nor  generous;  he  would  fight 
desperately,  if  he  must;  but,  if  possible,  he  would  wait  till  the  foe 
gave  ground,  and  would  exhibit  his  valour  on  the  fallen  and  dis- 
abled."—O.  S,  F, 

Again: 

4.  '*  Wo  to  the  hapless  victim  whom  his  sword  should  strike  to 
the  ground !  His  cries  and  his  tears  would  be  heard  and  witnessed 
in  vain ;  he  would  be  transfixed  with  multiplied  wounds,  and  expire 
without  exciting  one  emotion  of  pity." — FMn,  Jour, 

*'  He  is  at  once  cowardly  and  bloodthirsty.  His  large  Cautiousness 
makes  him  afraid  of  beginning  a  mortal  contest;  but  he  is  cruel, 
desperate,  ferocious,  sanguinary,  and  exterminating,  when  engaged.' 
'*  I  should  judge  that  one  of  the  strongest  motives  which  induced  him 
to  be  a  soldier  was,  that  he  might  gratify  Destructivenes  in  blood- 
shed, without  being  liable  to  punishment." — L,  N,  F, 

<'  He  was  destructive  to  the  last  degree  when  the  enemy  were  fully 
in  his  power;  never  showing  quarter,  he  would  deal  the  blows  of 
death  with  cold-blooded  indifference."— O.  8,  F, 

Again: 

5.  "  He  will  spare  neither  friend  nor  foe ;  but  T  am  wrong — ^he 
never  had  a  real  friend  in  his  life."-'— £(?tii.  Jour, 

**  He  will  sacrifice  his  best  friends,  if  interest  and  friendship  clash. 
But  he  has  few  real  friends,  and  makes  confidants  of  none." — L,  N,  F, 
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He  made  tooU  of  others,  not  eon/ederatei  or  eart/kbmtif  mm!  at 
he  was  a  stranger  to  the  emotion  of  friendship,  so  he  did  not  possess 
a  friend."— a  S.  F 

A|[ain: 

6.  **  He  is  prone  to  amonrs,  and  an  adept  at  seduetiott.  It  is  in 
this  latter  mode  that  he  will  most  delight  to  gratify  ^^^  passions/'^- 
EMn.  Jour. 

"  Amativeness  being  large,  and  Adhesiveness,  <3onseientiou0ness, 
and  Benevolence  small,  he  will  be  licentious,  coarse,  vulgar,  void  of 
attachment;  disposed  to  gratify  his  sensaal  desires  at  the  expense  of 
principle  and  of  humanity/* — L,  N,  F, 

''  To  refinement  of  feeling  and  elevated  sentiments  he  was  com- 
paratively a  stranger ;  and  hence  his  attachments  to  the  other  sex, 
though  strong,  were  merely  anitnal  and  8tlft»h.  As  a  friend,  he 
never  valued  woman,  but  was  wholly  destitute  of  pure  conjugal 
affection ;  the  objects  of  his  attachments  were  ever  changing.  As  a 
single  man,  he  would  be  a  snare  to  the  other  sex ;  and  as  a  married 
man,  he  would  be  authoritative,  domineering,  unkind,  jealous,  and 
unfaithful."— O-  S,  F. 

Again: 

7.  '*  He  can  veil  himself  and  his  doings  in  the  most  impenetrable 
secresy ;  no  human  being  will  ever  be  able  to  extract  from  him  that 
which  he  is  determined  to  conceal."  "  I  infer  that  he  will  be  acute, 
penetrating,  and  even  profound." — F.difi*  Jour, 

"  He  can  read  men  and  penetrate  their  plans,  and  conceal  his  own; 
which  are  deeply  laid,  far  reaching,  and  original,  for  his  Cansality  is 
large."— Zr.  N.  F. 

**  la  the  practice  of  tftmt  he  was  emtaenfly  successful ;  lor  his  large 
CaosaHty  miabled  him  to  lay  deep  schemes,  while  his  Oautiouaiiess 
and  Seoyetiveness  admirably  secured  him  from  detection."— O.  S.  F. 

These  are  by  no  means  all  the  points  in  which  these  portraitt 
exactly  coincide  ;  but  I  should  occupy  too  much  apace,  if  I  were  to 
specify  them  all.  Your  readers  will  be  able  to  trace  the  resemblance, 
for  themselves,  in  other  features.  I  may  just  observe  here,  that 
neither  of  the  three  is  a  finished,  t.  e.  a  com^pleH  portrait  of  the 
character :  both  my  friends  have  overlooked  the  **  fuU"  Mirthfulness 
of  lago's  phrenological  synopsis;  and  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Journal  has  overlooked  his  **  very  large"  Acquisitiveness ;  or  at  least 
has  said  nothing  having  special  reference  to  the  activity  of  that  oi*gan. 
In  the  investigation  of  the  character,  as  Shakspeare  has  drawn  it,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  both  these  points.     To  save  space, 
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and  avoid  repetition,  I  have  collected,  from  the  three  portraits,  tht^ 
above  series  of  harmonious  sentences,  and  numbered  Ihem  for  the 
sake  of  convenient  reference. 

The  activity  of  Iago*s  large  Self-esteem  discovers  itself  in  the  open 
ing  scene  of  the  play.  Of  the  activity  of  this  feeling,  my  two  friends 
thus  express  themselves : — "  His  large  Self-esteem  makes  him  set  a 
high  value  upon  every  thing  which  is  hU  otm,  and  particularly  his 
services ;  and  considers  rank,  tides,  and  dignities,  his  (f«e,  on  their 
account."  *'  He  had  a  prodigious  opinion  of  the  value  of  his  services, 
and  of  his  merits  as  having  performed  them."  If  lago  had  sat  to 
these  gentlemen  for  his  portrait,  they  would  not  have  come  more 
near  to  the  original,  as  he  appears  in  the  following  passage : — 

I  know  my  price;  1  am  worth  no  worse  a  place: 

But  he,  as  loving  his  owd  pride  and  purposes, 

Evades  them  with  a  bombast  circumstiaDce, 

Horribly  stuff 'd  with  epithets  of  war; 

And,  in  conclusion,  nonsuits 

My  mediators ;  for,  "  certes,"  says  he, 

*'l  have  already  chose  my  officer." 

And  what  was  he? 

Forsooth,  a  ffreat  arithmetician. 

One  MicnaeT  Cassio,  a  Florentine, 

A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife; 

That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field. 

Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 

More  than  a  spinster;  unless  the  bookish  theorick 

Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 

As  masterly  as  he ;  mere  prattle,  without  practice, 

Is  all  his  soldiership.    But  he,  sir,  had  the  election: 

And  I— of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof 

At  Rhodes^  at  Cyprrts,  and  on  other  grounds, 

Christian  and  heathen — must  be  be-lee'd  and  calmed 

By  debitor  and  creditor,  this  counter  caster. 

In  the  same  scene,  wh^n  Roderigo,  on  learning  his  hatred  to  the 
Moor,  says,  <*I  would  not  follow  him  then,"  the  reply  of  lago 
exhibits  both  his  prodigious  selfishness  and  secretiveness,  and  con 
tempt  of  those  who  act  from  honest  and  disinterested  motives. 

logo.  O,  sir,  content  you ; 
I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him : 
We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  follow'd.    You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave 
TJiat,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage, 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  ass, 
For  nought  but  provender ;  and,  when  he's  old,  cashier'd. 
Whip  me  such  honest  knaves.    Others  there  are, 
Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty. 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves; 
And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords, 
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Do  well  thrive  by  them,  and,  when  ther  hare  lined  their  coata. 

Do  themselves  homage;  these  fellows  have  some  soul: 

And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myselC 

For,  sir, 

It  is  as  sure  as  yoo  are  Rodertgo, 

Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago: 

lo  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself; 

Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty, 

But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end : 

For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 

In  compliment  extern,  'tis  not  long  after 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 

For  daws  to  peck  at;  I  am  not  what  1  9Lm,^See  1  and  2,  ptige  215.) 

Secretiveness  and  dissimulation  also  are  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
same  scene,  when  having,  with  Roderigo,  alarmed  Brabantio,  he 
continues  to  avoid  the  Moor'a  suspicion  by  withdrawment  to  the 
Sagittary. 

lago.  Farewell;  for  I  must  leave  yoo: 
It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  placOy 
To  be  produced  (as,  if  I  stay,  1  shall,) 

Against  the  Moor.    ,    .  ' 

Thocfih  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains, 

Yet,  tor  necessity  of  present  life, 

I  must  show  out  a  flag  and  siffn  of  love, 

Wnich  is  indeed  but  sign.    That  you  shall  surely  find  him, 

Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raised  search: 

And  there  will  I  be  with  him.    So,  farewell. 

The  marriage  of  Othello  and  Desdemona,  whom  Roderigo  had 
sought  of  her  father,  appeared  to  put  a  final  end  to  the  hopes  of  the 
latter ;  but  lago  persuades  him  that  his  object  might  yet  be  accom- 
plished— that  soon  her  attachment  to  the  Moor  would  cool — and  that 
then  she  might  be  seduced  from  fidelity  to  him  by  bribes  and  jewels. 
In  this  he  makes  a  dupe  of  Roderigo ;  he  proposes  that  his  presents 
to  Desdemona  should  pass  through  his  own  hands — ^a  very  feasible 
medium ;  since  to  him  and  Emilia,  his  wife,  Desdemona  was  com- 
mitted by  her  husband.  His  real  purpose,  however,  was  not  to  make 
this  attempt,  but  to  appropriate  all  he  should  receive  from  Roderigo 
on  this  account  to  his  own  use.  Here  his  Secretiveness  discovers 
itself,  working  under  the  guidance  of  intellect ;  but  it  is  especially 
his  Acquisitiveness  which  in  this  part  of  the  play  is  brought  into 
prominence.  In  the  following  speech  he  lays  his  plan  for  getting 
possession  of  Roderigo's  property;  insinuating  that  the  virtue  of 
Desdemona  was  not  proof  against  gold,  if  it  were  only  in  sufficient 
quantity ;  but  he  here,  more  clearly  than  any  where  else,  exhibits  the 
tnordinateness  of  his  propensity  to  acquire.  Ten  times,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  lines^  does  it  appear ;  but  yet  so  veiled  by  Secretiveness, 
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that  he  appears  to  be  expatiating  on  the  same  propensity,  as  dominant 
in  the  daughter  of  Brabantio,  and  wife  of  Othello.  Roderigo  had  said, 
in  despondency,  that  he  would  drown  himself;  upon  this  lago  com- 
mences his  assault. 

lago.  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood,  and  a  permission  of  the  will. 
Gome,  be  a  man.  Drown  thyself?  drown  cats  and  blind  puppies.  I 
have  professed  me  thy  friend,  and  I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving 
with  cables  of  perdurable  toughness ;  I  could  never  better  stead  thee  than 
DOW.  Put  money  in  thy  purse;  follow  these  wars;  defeat  thy  favour 
with  an  usurped  beard ;  I  say,  put  money  in  thy  purse.  It  cannot  be  that 
Desdemona  should  long  continue  her  love  lo  the  Moor;— put  money  in 
thy  purse; — nor  he  his  to  her:  it  was  a  violent  commeocement,  aud  thou 
•halt  see  an  answerable  sequestration ; — put  but  money  in  thy  purse. 
These  Moors  are  changeable  in  their  wills ; — fill  thy  purse  with  monev : 
the  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as  locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly 
lis  bitter  as  coloquintida.  She  must  change  for  youth :  when  she  is  sated 
with  his  body,  she  will  find  the  error  of  her  choice.  She  must  have 
change,  she  roust ;  therefore  put  money  in  thy  purse.  If  thou  wilt  needs 
damn  thvself,  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than  drowning.  Make  all  the 
money  tnou  canst.  If  sanctimony  and  a  frail  vow,  betwixt  an  erring 
barbarian  and  a  supersubtle  Venetian,  be  not  too  hard  for  my  wits,  and 
all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou  shall  en^oy  her;  therefore  make  money.  A 
pox  of  drowning  thyself!  it  is  clean  out  of  the  way :  seek  thou  rather  to 
be  hanged  in  compassing  thy  joy,  than  to  be  drowned,  aud  go  without 
her. 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend  on  the  issue  1 

lago.  Thou  art  sure  of  me; — ^60,  make  money.  I  have  told  thee 
often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again  and  again,  I  hate  the  Moor.  My  cause  is 
hearted ;  thine  hath  no  less  reason.  Let  us  be  conjunctive  in  our 
revenge  against  him ;  if  thou  canst  cuckold  him,  thou  dost  thyself  a 
pleasure,  and  me  a  sport.  There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  tinac. 
which  will  be  delivered.  Traverse;  go;  provide  thy  money.  We  will 
have  more  of  this  to-morrow.    Adieu. 

Rod,  Where  shall  we  meet  i'the  morning? 

logo.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod,  J  '11  be  with  thee  betimes. 

iago.  <jro  to ;  farewell.    Do  you  hear,  Boderigo  ? 

Rod,  What  say  you  ? 

Jago^  No  more  of  drowning,  do  von  hear 

Rod*  I  am  changed.    I  Ul  sell  all  my  land. 

lago.  Go  to ;  farewell :  put  money  enough  in  your  purse. 

Of  the  predominance  of  Acc[uisitrveness,  my  friends  thus  express 
themselves: — "For  money  he  would  do  any  thing."  "He  will 
desire  and  will  possess  himself  of  money  or  property  dishonestly ;  he 
is  thievish ;  and  having  large  Causality,  he  will  lay  plana  to  gratify 
Acquisitiveness,  and  will  be  at  no  loss  for  means  to  carry  his  plans 
into  effect.*'  On  this  language,  the  above  quotation  is  an  impressive 
comment. 

In  the  soliloquy  following  the  departure  of  Roderigo,  the  master 
elements  of  his  mind  are  brought  to  view.     From  his  first  plan, 
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wltiek  Was  td  ebtat  Roderigo  out  of  his  property,  his  viUsny  seens 
to  take  a  comprehensive  range,  and  to  include  many  partieiiUrs.  He 
is  offended  with  Othello  for  promoting  Gassio  to  ^e  office  which  he 
diougfat  ought  to  be  his ;  and  With  Gassio  for  standing  in  the  way  of 
his  promotioB.  &6  suspects,  or  i^eots  to  suspect,  his  wife  of  guilty 
iotiaaR^  with  GtheUo^  Bad,  ob-  tUB  suspieioB,  seeks  revenge^,  yf 
vnoll^g  tb  hisiiraatfe  D^sd^cBoBa!^  BBfllltliMiie«i  with  G«s»io»  fiallf 
thus  he  may  be  degraded,  and  Himself  advaneedJ  Here,  th^;  is  an 
BodlBiisive  and  compUeatedmBckiBery  of  iniquity,  which  Bcfthiof  sboiC 
of  a  large  Gausality  could  have  devised,  nor  SftJ^'thnig  btltB*defiel«MI 
Benevolence,  Gonscientiousness,  and  Adhesiveness,  could  for  a  mo* 
aaent  have  entertained;  and  Which  never  could  have  been  carried 
out,  except  by  a  Secretiveness  and  Gautiousness  absolutely  impene^ 
mble,  operating  in  the  service  of  a  dominant  AcquisitiveBess  and 
Bestructiveness,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  very  powerful  iBtelleol^ 
iBieoB&ection  with  the  solfloquy  following,  see  7,  page  217. 

Thtis  dbTerer  malrriny  fed  any  pitfsB' 

For  t  miBe'OBnf  gBibM  knowledtfe  shoBld|irofaBe^* 

If  I. would  time  expend  with  sucn^a  saipe. 

But  (br  my  sport  and  profit    I  hate  the  Moor ; 

And  it  is  nit>o^ht  abroad,  that  'twixt  my  sheets 

He  has  done  my  office :  I  know  not  if 't  be  true ; 

But  f,  fot  mere  isWftpiefoir  id'thafUhd; 

Will  d6,  tfs  if  ftt  jsetety.    He  holds  iBe  weH ; 

The  better  shbll'itty  pet pebe' weik' ob  him. 

Cassio's  a  pfoper  men :  Let  me  see  bow^ 

To  get  his  place,  atid  to  pturtre  uptay  will; 

A  double  knavery,— H6wf  b^wl— Lei  me  se%':^ 

After  some  time,  to  abase  Otbelle^s  ear^ 

That  be  is  too  familtlirwitb  his  wife:-^ 

He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dtipose^ 

To  be  suspected;  framed  to  make  woiBen  fhlse** 

The  Mbor  is  of  a  free  aird  open  nature, 

That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so i' 

And  will  a^  tenderly  be  led  by  ^he  nose, 

As  asses  are. 

I  hav't  ;-^it  is  engendered.    Helt  atid  nfgbt 

Must  bring  this  monstnms  Mnhto  the  world's  lightr 

The  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  says  of  lago,  '*  He  would  bH 
renaarkably  distinguished  by  a  talent  for  satire ;"  and  there  are 
frequent  instances,  in  the  progress  of  the  play,  of  its  manifestatiofi* 
My  friends  say  nothing  of  this  talent,  nor  of  any  manifestation  of 
mirthfulaess ;  yet  are  the  portraits,  by  the  three  artists,  not  inhar^ 
monious,  even  here.  One  says,  **  To  refinement  of  feeling  and 
delieate  sentiments  he  was  a  comparative  stranger;''  atid  the  odieiri 
that  "  He  was  coarse  and  vulgar."  Ahd  in  the  following  speech  of 
Tago,  ostcfe,  iB  Act  L,  both  his  humemr  and  its  **  coarseness  and 
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Tulgarity"  are  brought  to  view ;  thus  verifying  all  the  tiuree  descrip- 
tiona  of  him. 

lago.  [Aside,}  He  takes  her  by  the  palm.  Ay,  well  said,  whisper:, 
with  as  little  a  web  as  this,  will  I  ensnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Cassio.  Ay, 
smile  upon  her,  I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  courtship.  You  say  true  ; 
*tan  80,  indeed :  if  such  tricks  as  these  strip  you  out  of  your  lieutenancy, 
it  had  been  better  you  had  not  kissed  ][our  three  fingers  so  oft,  which 
aow  again  you  are  most  apt  to  play  the  sir  in.  Very  good ;  well  kissed  I 
an  excellent  courtesy !  'tis  so,  indeed.  Yet  again  your  fingers  to  yonr 
lips?  would  they  were  clyster-pipes,  for  your  sake. — [TVumpe^]  The 
Idoor,  I  know  his  trumpet. 

One  of  my  friends  says,  "  To  the  performance  of  these  (t  e.  acts 
of  injustice,  robbery,  blood,  &c.)  he  usually  instigated  others ;  and 
contrived  matters  so,  that  the  evidences  of  his  own  guilt  were  only 
equivocal ;  he  made  tools  of  others,  not  confederates  or  confidants  J' 
The  other  says,  **He  makes  confidants  of  none;"  *'he  can  conceal 
his  own"  plans,  "  which  are  deeply  laid,  far  reaching,  and  original.** 
**  He  can  avert  suspicion  from  himself,  and  fix  it  on  others ;  while  he 
can  reason  so  speciously  and  subdely,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  real  truth."  These  remarks  are  strikingly  verified  in 
the  following  dialogue  between  him  and  Roderigo,  Act  H.  scene  I :— • 

/ago.  Do  (hou  meet  roe  presently  at  the  hafbour.  Come  hither.  If 
thou  be'st  valiant  as  (they  say)  base  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a 
nobility  in  their  natures  more  than  is  native  to  them,  list  to  me.  The 
lieutenant  to-night  watches  on  the  court  of  guard.  First,  I  must  tell  thee 
this,  Desderoona  is  directly  in  love  with  him. 

Bod.  With  him !  why,  'tis  not  possible. 

lago,  Laf  thy  finger  thus,  and  let  thy  soul  be  instructed.  Mark  we 
with  what  violence  she  first  loved  the  Moor,  but  for  bragging,  and  telling 
her  fantastical  lies.  And  will  she  love  him  still  for  pratins?  let  not  thy 
discreet  heart  think  it.  Her  eye  must  be  fed ;  and  what  delight  shall  she 
have  to  look  on  the  devil?  When  the  blood  is  made  dull  with  the  act 
of  sport,  there  should  be — again  to  inflame  it,  and  to  give  satietv  a  fresh 
appetite — loveliness  in  favour ;  symjsathy  in  years,  manners,  and  oeauties; 
all  of  which  the  Moor  is  defective  in.  Now,  for  want  of  these  required 
conveniences,  her  delicate  tenderness  will  find  itself  abused,  begin  to 
heave  the  gor;^,  and  disrelish. and  abhor  the  Moor;  very  nature  will 
instruct  her  in  it,  and  compel  her  to  some  second  choice.  Now,  sir,  this 
granted,  (as  it  is  a  most  pregnant  and  unforced  position,)  who  stands  so 
eminently  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune,  as  Cassio  does?  a  knave  very 
voluble ;  no  further  conscionable,  than  in  putting  on  the  mere  form  of 
civil  and  humane  seeming,  for  the  better  compassing  of  his  salt  and  most 
hidden  loose  affection?  why,  none;  why,  none.  A  slippery  and  subtle 
knave ;  a  finder  out  of  occasions ;  that  has  an  eye  can  stamp  and  conn- 


folly 
knave;  and  the  woman  hatli  found  him  already. 
Bod,  1  cannot  believe  that  in  her;  she  is  full  of  most  blessed  condition. 
Jago,  Bipssed  fig's  ends !  the  wine  she  drinks  is  made  of  grapes ;  if 
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the  liad  been  blessed,  she  woald  never  hare  loved  the  Moor.  Blessed 
pudding !  Didst  thou  not  see  her  paddle  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  7 
didst  not  mark  that? 

Rod.  Yes,  that  I  did ;  bat  that  was  hot  courtesy. 

logo.  Lechery,  by  this  hand ;  an  index,  and  obscure  prolo^e  to  the 
history  of  lust  and  foui  thoughts.  They  met  so  near  with  their  lips,  that 
their  breaths  embraced  together.  Yillanous  thoughts,  Rodcriffo !  when 
these  mutualities  so  marshal  the  way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the  master 
and  main  exercise,  the  incorporate  conclusion.  Pish ! — But,  sir,  be  you 
raled  by  me ;  I  have  brought  you  from  Venice.  Watch  you  to-night ; 
for  the  command,  I  lay't  upon  you.  Cassio  knows  you  not ;  I  '11  not  be 
£ur  from  you.  Do  you  find  some  occasion  to  anger  Cassio,  either  by 
speaking  too  loud,  or  tainting  his  discipline ;  or  from  what  other  course 
you  please,  which  the  time  shall  more  favourably  minister. 

Rod.  Well. 

logo.  Sir,  he  is  rash,  and  very  sudden  in  cholcr ;  and,  haply,  with  his 
truncheon  may  strike  at  you.  rrovoke  him,  that  he  may;  for  even  out 
of  that  will  I  cause  these  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny,  whose  qualificatioDs  shall 
come  into  no  true  taste  again,  but  by  the  displanting  of  Cassio.  So  shall 
yon  have  a  shorter  journey  to  your  desires,  by  the  means  I  shall  then 
nave  to  prefer  them ;  and  the  impediment  most  profitably  removed,  with- 
out the  which  there  were  no  expectation  of  our  prospenty 
-  Rod.  I  will  do  this,  if  I  can  bring  it  to  any  opportunity. 

logo.  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by  and  by  at  the  citadel ;  I  must  feteh 
his  necessaries  ashore.    Farewell. 

To  show  the  true  workings  of  the  villany  of  lago,  the  poet  has 
given  some  soliloquies,  in  which  he  stands  unveiled  before  the  reader; 
and  that  which  follows,  is  among  the  most  important  of  them.  In 
connection  with  the  preceding  dialogue,  it  displays,  strikingly,  bis 
familiarity  with  the  arts  of  seduction,  for  which  all  the  three  paintenr 
of  his  character  give  him  credit  largely.     (See  6,  page  217.) 

logo.  That  Cassio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  it; 
That  she  loves  him,  'tis  apt,  and  of  p^reat  credit: 
The  Moor — howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not — 
Is  of  a  constant,  loviDff,  noble  nature ; 
And,  1  dare  think,  he  'II  prove  to  Desdemona 
A  most  dear  husband.    Now  I  do  love  her,  too; 
Not  out  of  absolute  lust,  (though,  peradventure, 
I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin,) 
But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge. 
For  that  i  do  suspect  the  lusty  Moor 
Hath  leap'd  into  my  seat :  the  thought  whereof 
Doth,  like  a  poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards; 
And  nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul, 
Till  I  am  even  with  him,  wife  for  wife; 
Or  &ilin|^  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 
At  least  into  a  jealousy  so  strong 
That  judgment  cannot  cure.    Which  thing  to  do^— 
If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on,— 
I  '11  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip ; 
Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  garo — 
For  I  fear  Cassio  with  my  night-cap  too; 


lUoe  die  M«ar  C^apk  mt^  Wfc  ac^  ms4  vemrd  tae 
For  maluvg  kia  ^fRfimlf  AB  tM, 
And  pnctising  opoo  his  pemee  and  qniel 
Bren  to  madnoM*    'Tit  Mf^  b«t  yet  coafiaed  s 
KaafMy's  plain  fiict  if  o^f«r  ae?a  till  used. 

The  SecmthrmeM  aid  CanlicaipeH.  of  hvh  wixvkliig  nwlfir  Idn 
djaatioa  of  his  powfldui  ioteUect,  aid  in  the  sernDe  of  DaitniGtM* 
MSB,  appear  atiilaiigly  in  tfie  tinrd  scene  of  Act  2. 

He  contrive  to  gel  Caaa io  drunk,  while  entrusted  by  Othello  wi(b| 
lammand  of  tbe  w«lcii,  on  the  eweaof  of  m^festiTe  day^  nadasuch 
mk.  occasion  of  his  marriage,  and  the  destruction  of  the  "  Ottomites.*^ 
To  bring  Othello's  displeasure  on  Cassio,  is  one  part  aft^e^pliyi; 
aitpther  is  to  bring  the  latter  ami  Boderigo  inlo  a  qnaml,  in  hi^of 
Ike  death  of  one  of  them.  To  some  extent  the  schema  succeeds ; 
Cassio  becomes  intoxicated,  and  his  misconduct  is  witnessed  by. 
Moi>tano»  the.  pradeeesspr  of  OthdSo  as  govemor  of  the  island,  «^ 
also  is  the  subsequent  fight  between  Roderigo  and  Cassiok  The 
tumult  is  heard  by  Othello^  who  demai>ds,  the  cap^e..  £|xept  l^p^ 
aiji  aiu  uh.  tnaiAl  «m1  agitatioft;  As  is  calm  and  eoUecled,  and  appa- 
rently had  taken  no  part  in  the  distuiba&ee^  On  Othdlo's  demand, 
he  craftily  narrates,  the  occurrences  so  as  to  magnify  the  of[jence,of 
Oassio,  and  procures  his  dismissal  from  offi^je.  Subsequently  he 
affects,  to  Cassio,  a  desire  for  his  restoratiou  to  the.  favour  of  OtheUo, 
and  propofBes  that  he  should  sue  for  it  thrpjugh  Desdemona ;  wjiile,  as 
the  following  soliloquy  makes  evident,  he  designs,  by  means  of  this 
intercession  of  Desdemonsi^  (whose  interest  for  Cassio  he  tak^s  care, 
through  his  wife  BmQia,  to  excite,)  to  inspire  in  Othello  suspicions 
of  her  faithfulness. 

laffo.  And  what's  be  ikea,  tkateajrd  I  play.-the.TiUtiii? 
When  this  advice  is  free.  I  gif e,  and  hooesv 
Probal  to  thinking  aAd  (io4eed]|  the  cfmne 
To  wiD  the,  Mpor  again,    ^or'tis  most  easy 
The  iDclining  Desaemoqa  tojsubdae. 
In  any  honest  soil ;  she's  fr^uned  as  fruitful 
As  the  free  elements.    And  then  for  her 
To  win  the  Moor, — were't  to  reuouDce  his  bap fisvfl^ 
All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin,"— 
His  soul  is.sp  enfetteiM  to  bi?r  love, 
That  she  may. make,  unmake,  do  what  she  lis^ 
Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god 
With  his  weak  fimctioa.    How  am  I  then  a  viUaii^ 
To  counsel  Cassio  to  this  pa^llel  course 
Directly  to  hisj^od?    Diviaity.of  hell! 
When  devils  will  th.eir  blackest  sins  put  on, 
They  do  suggest  at£rst  with  heavenly  sboWi 
As  I  do  now :  For  while  this  honest  fool 
Plies  Desdempna  to  repair  his  fortunes, 
And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  MoOTi 
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I'll  poor  this  pe»iiIeBee  into  his«ar,-^ 
That  abe  repeals  him. for  her  body's  lost: 
And,  by  how  much  she  strides  to  do  him  good. 
She  shttH  uado  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 
So  will  1  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch ; 
And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 
That' shall  eamtsh  theaa  »11. 

la  the  following  Act  (the  third),  Ikgo  sAVwrncm  hiB  plans  r^piffly  to 
their  maturity;  and  exhibits  apowerfnl  intelleet,  employing  Storetive- 
ness.  Cautiousness,  and  Destruetiveness,  in  accomplishing  the  objects 
of  an  inordinate  Self<^teeBi«  In  conyenation  with  Othdlo,  he 
employs  enquiries,  insinuations,  inuendoes,  and  falsehood,  in  refer- 
ence to  Cassio  and  Deademona ;  and  misrepresents  and  perverts  pass- 
it^  -events,  till  Othello  is  almost  frantic  with  jealousy  and  rage ;  and 
this  he  still  further  augments,  by  apparent  endeawntr*  to  atta^  it,  and 
pretended  efforts  to  explain  suspicious  circumstances ;  which  attempts 
he  takes  care  shall  not, be  e^Jtirfactory  to  Othello,  by  an  artful  preven- 
tion of  the  effect,  as  often  as  he  perceives  it  likely  to  fbllow.  It  was 
said  that  **  He  will  be  acute^  penetrating^  and  even  profound  ;*'  and 
that  **  He  can  read  men  and  pieneitate  iieir  plansi  and  conceal  his 
own,  which  are  deeply  laid,  Jar-reaehing,  and  origtnaV  And  the 
same  diabolical  aubtl^y  and  villany  is  repeatedly  brought  to  view  in 
the  fourth  Act. 

With  Roderigp  lago  is  playing  another  part;  but  in^rfect  har- 
mony with  himself,  it  is  villanous  one.  That  **  trash  of  Venice" 
begins  to  be  impatient  that  success  does  not  crown  his  wishes,  though 
he  had  so  largely  paid  in  order  to  secure  it ;  and  because,  moreover, 
he  had  been  ''exceedingly  well  cudgelled."  He  suspects  that  all 
had  not  been  fair  in  lago's  dealing  with  him ;  and  he  plainly  tells  him 
80.  Here  the  craft  and  cunning,  the  ready  resources  of  lago,  again 
display  themselves.  He  tells  Roderigo  that  Desdemona  is  in  love 
with  Cassio ;  thus  accounting  to  him  for  his  own  want  of  success  on 
his  behalf,  and  at  the  same  time  exciting  him  to  assassinate  Cassio, 
and  thus  remove  this  obstacle  out  of  his  way.  In  this,  however, 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth ;  but  his  real  object  is,  by  the  death  of 
one  or  both  of  these,  to  accomplish  his  own  ambitious  schemes,  and 
to  prevent  the  discovery  of  the  manner  in  whieh  he  had  practised  on 
Roderigo's  credulity  in  the  matter  of  his  gold  and  jewels.  If  Cassio 
dies>  he  (lago)  suooeeds  him  as  th^  Moor's  lieutenant;  if  Roderigo 
dies,  he  has  quiet  and  unsuspected  possession  of  his  property ;  and 
if'**  eaeh  do  kiU  the  other,"  both  his  objects  are  accomplhihed,  with- 
oNlra/  single  suspicion  resting  on  himself.  In  the  former  part. of 
hd^i  fr,  scene  1,  the  extraordinary  closeness  of  the  portraits  belese. 
(^eot  appeats  most  strikingly :  €«  g,  **  He  made  confidants  of  none," 
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tt3r8  one  of  my  friends;  and  the  other  sajs,  *'He  made  tooU  of 
others,  not  confederates  or  confidants ;  and  again,  "  To  the  perform 
anoe  of  these  (t.  e.  deeds  of  blood)  he  usually  instigated  others.** 

Enter  Iaoo  and  Rodeuoo. 

lago.  Here  stand  behind  this  bulk;  straight  will  he  come: 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home ; 
'       duick,  quick;  fear  nothing;  I'll  be  at  thy  elbow 
It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us;  think  on  that, 
And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution. 

Bod,  Be  near  at  hand ;  I  may  miscarry  in't. 

lago.  Here,  at  thy  hand ;  be  bold,  and  take  thy  sword. 

i  Retires  to  a  little  distance. 
eed: 
And  yet  he  has  given  me  satisfying  reasons : — 
'Tis  but  a  man  gone : — forth,  my  sword ;  he  dies.  [Goes  to  his  stand. 

lago.  I  have  rubb'd  this  young  auat  almost  to  the  sense, 
And  he  f^rows  angry.    Now,  whether  he  kill  Cassio, 
Or  Cassio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other. 
Every  way  makes  my  gain.    Live  Roderigo, 
He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 
Of  gold  and  jewels,  that  I  bobb'd  from  him, 
As  gifts  to  Desdemona; 
It  must  not  be :  if  Cassio  do  remain, 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 
That  makes  me  ugly;  and,  besides,  the  Moor 
May  unfold  me  to  him;  there  stand  I  in  much  peril; 
No,  he  must  die : — ^But,  so,  I  hear  him  coming.  ^ 

Tliis  scene  exhibits  the  correctness  of  these  portraits  in  another 
feature  also.  It  was  said  ''  That  he  would  exhibit  his  valour  on  the 
fallen  and  disabled ;" — *'  That  he  would  be  distinguished  for  cunnings 
art,  and  management,  and  would  delight  in  ambuscades  and  night 
attacks;'* — that  '*His  fallen  foe  would  be  transfixed  by  multiplied 
wounds ;" — that  "  He  would  be  destructive  to  the  last  degree,  when 
the  enemy  was  fully  in  his  power;" — "Would  show  no  quarter," 
but  "  deal  the  blows  of  death  with  cold-blooded  indifference."  he\ 
the  reader  compare  with  these  extracts  the  following  quotation : — 

Enter  Cassio. 
JRod,  I  know  his  gait,  'tis  he: — Villain,  thou  diest. 

{Rushes  from  his  posty  am  makes  a  pass  at  Cassio. 
rust  had  been  mine  enenoy  indeed, 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  thins'st ; 
I  will  make  proof  of  thine.  [Draws^  and  wounds  Rodebigo. 

Rod,  O,  I  am  slain ! 

[Iago  rushes  from  his  postj  cuts  Cassio  bMnd  in  the  leg*, 
and  exit, 
CcLS,  I  am  maim'd  for  ever: — Help,  ho!  murder!  murder!  [Falls. 

In  connection  with  this,  and  in  reference  to  the  extracts  from  the 
portraits,  the  following  should  be  read : — Othello  had  heard  Cassio's 
cry,  and  having  ascertained  that  it  was  his  voice,  imputed  the  deed  to 
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lago,  in  revenge  of  his  own  (Othello's)  wrongs ;  praises  him ;  and 
vows  Desdemona's  speedy  death.  Ludovico  and  Gratiano  hear  the 
cry  also,  and  approach ;  hot  are  bewildered  by  the  darkness.  Here 
lago  enters  with  a  light,  and  in  his  shirt ;  and  discovering  Roderigo 
woundedf  slabs  him  to  death. 

Enter  Iaoo,  with  a  light 

hod.  Hark! 

Gra.  Here's  one  comes  in  his  shirt,  with  light  and  weapons. 

lago.  Who's  there?  whose  noise  is  this,  that  cries  on  murder? 

Lod,  We' do  not  know. 

lago.  Did  yoa  not  hear  a  cry  ? 

C€u,  Here,  here ;  for  heaven's  sake  help  me. 

lago.  What's  the  matter? 

Gra,  This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 

Lod,  The  same,  indeed  ;  a  very  valiant  fellow. 

logo.  What  are  you  here  that  cry  so  grievously  ? 

Cas,  lago  ?    O,  I  am  spoil'd,  undone  by  villains ! 
Give  me  some  help. 

logo,  O  me,  lieutenant!  what  villains  have  done  this? 

Cos,  I  think  that  one  of  ihem  is  hereabout, 
And  cannot  make  away. 

logo,  O  treacherous  villains ! — 
What,  are  you  there  ?  come  in,  and  give  some  help. 

[7\>  Ludovico  and  Gbatiaho. 

Rod,  O.  help  me  here ! 

Cas.  Tnat's  one  of  them. 

lago,  *  O  murderous  slave !  O  villain. 

[IaGO  stabs  RODBRIOO. 

Rod,  ODamn'dlago!  O  inhuman  dog!  O!  O!  O! 

It  was  said  of  lago,  by  the  three  phrenologists  who  were  furnished 
with  the  analysis  of  his  character,  that  **  He  is  prone  to  amours  ;*' — 
that  '*  He  would  gratify  his  sensual  desires  at  the  expense  of  prin- 
ciple and  of  humanity  ;'* — and  that  **  His  attachments  to  the  other 
sex  were  merely  animal  and  selfish."  Evidences  of  the  truth  of  this 
sre  found  repeatedly  in  the  poet's  conception  of  him ;  but  you  cannot 
afford  space  to  exhibit  them — neither  would  it  be  in  perfect  accord* 
ance  with  refined  delicacy  so  to  do.  It  is  said  by  one  of  the  phreno* 
legists,  that  "  As  ^  friend^  lago  never  valued  woman,  and  was  wholly 
destitute  of  pure  conjugal  affection ;"  and  by  another,  that  *'  He  was 
void  of  true  attachment."  Accordingly,  we  find  him  throughout  the 
play,  unconfiding  towards  his  wife,  sometimes  surly,  never  affec- 
tionate; and  when,  in  the  last  scene,  his  accumulated  complicated 
villany  stood  forth  to  open  day,  unquestionable,  and  this  through  his 
wife,  his  dupe  and  tooh  but,  as  my  friend  said,  *'  not  his  confederate** 
or  confidantf  he  proved  his  destitution  of  pure  conjugal  affection,  by 
stabbing  her  to  death. 

Once  more :  **  He  would  never  feel  compunction,"  says  one  of  my 
friends ;  nor  does  the  poet  make  him  exhibit  one  sign  of  it.     When 
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all  his  iniquity  standi  out  in  horrid  (womiBencCK^irtid  when  Luioviooi 
pointing  to  the  disad  bodies  of  Desdemona*  Gthelloi  tmd  tago'»  own 
wif^,  Emilia^  says,  **  Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed^  this  is 
thy  work" — ^he  preserves  a  dogged  silence,  but  exhibits  no  shadow 
of  compunction  or  repentance. 

I  have  only  a  word  or  two  to  add.  Let  any  one,  capable  of  under- 
standing the  argument  as  here  presented,  take  these  thrte  independent 
portraits  of  a  character  drawn  by  three  phrenologists  according  to  the 
principles  of  their  science,  and  remember  that  neither  of  them  knew 
what  he  was  doing^;  e.  whose  was  the  character  he  was  describing; 
and  let  them  compare  each  carefully  with  Shak«peare's  lago,  as 
exhibited  in  his  works,  and  let  them  say  if  that  must  not  be  a  true 
science  of  which  such  extraordinary  coincidences  are  the  results. 

With  apologies  for  so  large  a  draft  on  your  space  and  patience, 

I  remain,  sir,  very  sincerely,  your  frieody. 

A.  W»eir. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

LETTER  FROM  A  CORRESPONDENT.* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Phrenological  Journal, 
Sir,— 

In  the  third  number  oi  your  Journal,  in  a  communication  signeA 
G.  C,  I  find  the  following  exceptionable  sentences : — *'  It  is  not  long 
since,  in  one  of  his  harangues  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  andl 
believe,  also,  elsewhere,  a  peripatetic  head  reader  declared  his  ability, 
to  discover  a  man'a  religious  tenets  by  the  developments  of  his  head; 
that  he  could  thus  distinguish  an  Episcopalian  from  a  Catholic,. a 
Baptist  from  a  Methodist,  and  a  Presbytenan  from  the  whole.  Socb 
like  false  and  shameless  pretences  are  among  my  reasons  for  so  oftea 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  travelling  phrenologists." 

I  regard  the  above  language  as  exceptionable,  because  it  contaiiift 
an  injuriously  personal  allusion;  and  that  /am  the  person  alluded  tOt 
there  is  no  more  doubt  than  there  would  have  been  if  he  had  giveig^ 


*  We  adofiit  the  above  letter  as  an  act  of  jastice  to  the  writer.  Since  he 
publicly  assailed  by  a  previous  correspondent  in  oar  pages,  it  seems  proper  and 
just  that  he  should  be  heard  in  reply.  But  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  und^ 
stood,  that  this  Journal  can  never  become  a  vehicle  for  personal  reflections  and 
mutual  recriminations. — Ed. 
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my  name;  beeause,  first,  I  am  personally  known  in  New  Orleam  as 
a  phrenologist  more  extensively  than  any  one  else,  and,  8ec<mdly,  i 
am,  perhaps,  die  only  phrenologist  who  has  treated,  in  his  toetmea^ 
ef  the  phrenological  differences  that  exist  hetween  .diB  jdiffmsnt 
religious  denominations.  For  these  reasons,  I  feel  wanantad  -and! 
justified  in  taking  the  allusion  he  has  made,  as  above  quot0d,  Ib> 
myself,  and  hope  to  be  permitted,  through  this  Journal,  Jto  pnwoiliMe 
file  whole  statement  to  be  -positively  untrue*  That  G.  G.  may  have, 
in  the  gossip  of  New  Orleans,  heard  somefiiing  of  the  kind  aaid  of 
me,  is  very  probable;  but  no  intelligent  person  wiH,  I  appnehaBd» 
readily  excuse  him  for  publishing  it  as  a  fact  upon  such  questiaoidile 
authority. 

But  what,  if  I  may  presume  to  enquire,  had  the  epinioas  of  « 
phrenological  lecturer  in  New  Orleans,  (**  peripatetic  head  leaders  and 
traveling  phrenologists,")  to  do  with  the  objections  of  G.  G.  to  the 
prospectus  of  this  Journal  ?  This  very  digression  shows  that  it  waa 
made  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  a  wound  on  some  one  who  had 
lectured  in  New  Orleans ;  and  it  matters  but  litfie  whether  I  am  llie 
person  he  alluded  to  or  not,  his  language  must  still  be  ooBsidered  iaa 
illiberal,  ill-natured,  and  unjustifiable. 

That  some  traveling  phrenologists,  as  w^  as  individoab  in  olfaer 
professions,  deserve  censure,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  fiie  lemukM at 
G.  G.,  in  his  fault-finding  production,  are  entirely  toe  unqualified-— 
they  include  Gall,  Spurzheim,  Gombe,  and  C.  CaUvM^ — ohb 
highly  distinguished  for  the  success  they  have  rendered  the.  adenne^ 
and  for  their  learning  and  acquirements  in  general.  If  he  aimed  hie 
ire  exclusively  at  the  '<  peripatetic  head  readers,"  he  inclndea:not  onl^ 
the  immortal  founders  of  the  science,  but  e»ery  one  who  haa  anhaa 
qcently  added  a  new  discovery  to  it. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  (excellent  authority)  says  that  ^  Phranolegisls  ait 
otservers  of  nature ;  and  as  such,  they  examine  only  the  mamftala* 
tions  of  the  mind,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  fiieae  take  plaea 
in  this  life."  How,  I  would  ask,  how  are  they  to  do  this,  and  eet^ 
^nue  in  their  doeefe  f  How  can  they  obtain  facta^  and  a  etJmH  la 
dlustrate  them,  unless  they  travel  ?  The  truth  is,  a  man  can  no  mora 
become  a  good  phrenologist  without  traveling  and  handling  heada, 
ihan  he  can  a  mineralogist  without  traveling  and  handling  minerals. 
All  naturalists  are  peripaieiice;  and  G.  G.,  to  be  consistent,  shoaM 
entertain  the  same  hostility  to  peripatetic  bug^readers,  rook-readera« 
bird-readers,  and  star-readers,  that  he  does  to  head-readers.  The 
world  has  ever  entertained  a  higher  regard  for  peripatetic  leadera  ef 
nature  than  for  closet  readers  and  compilers  of  their  recorded  labours ; 
vtA  this  is  no  doubt  the  source  of  aU  the  malignity  which  Gu  G.  Mb 
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towftrds  "peripatetic  head-readers."  All  peripatetics  advance  science 
—closet-readers  only  disseminate  it ;  with  the  first  class  I  feel  willing 
to  be  associated,  when  its  labours  are  thoroughly  understood. 

At  the  time  C.  C.  was  a  traveling  phrenologist  in  New  Orleans,  I 
heard  some  gossip  as  well  as  he.  In  one  of  .his  *<  harangues/'  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  all  great  men  have  large  heads,  and  gave 
his  own  as  an  illustration  ! !  And  when  he  was  informed  by  some  of 
the  professors  of  the  medical  college  that  I  could  determine  the  temr 
perament  of  a  person  (and  if  a  Caucassian),  the  complexion  of  the  hair, 
eyeSi  and  skin,  by  an  examination  of  the  cranium,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  *'  such  pretention  is  presumptuous."  I  could  not  receive 
such  gossip  as  truth ;  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  sense  of  pro- 
priety would  not  have  permitted  the  first,  and  that  his  learning,  if  not 
his  knowledge,  would  have  taught  him  better  than  to  risk  his  reputa- 
tion on  the  last.  His  learning  has  long  since  taught  him,  admitting 
he  does  not  know  it,  that  nature  always  observes  adaptation  in  her 
works ;  consequently,  it  is  just  as  consistent  to  suppose  that  a  san- 
guine man's  head  holds  a  certain  relation  to  those  conditions  that 
constitute  his  temperament,  and  therefore  is  unlike  that  of  the  bilious 
man,  as  that  the  class  and  even  genus  of  an  animal  can  be  determined 
by  the  articulating  extremity  of  a  single  bone.  In  view  of  all  this,  I 
ooold  not  venture  to  publish  the  gossip  I  heard  as  truth. 

I  now  propose  to  show  how  far  the  gossip  he  treasured  up  for  two 
years  is  false.  It  is  true,  as  he  remarks,  <*  phrenology  recognises  no 
one  given  form  of  religion ;"  but  it  is  also  true,  that  it  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  science  to  ascertain  whether'  this  or  that  doctrine  and. 
form  of  religious  administration  be  useful  or  injurious  to  the  mental 
organisation,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  the  happiness  of  individuals 
and  society.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  and  based  on  the  principle, 
that  action  increases  organisation,  I  did  teach  in  New  Orleans  and 
elsewhere,  and  demonstrated  the  differences  that  exist  between  Gal-, 
vinistic,  Arminian,  and  Catholic  heads;  and  I  did  profess  to  distin- 
guish, by  an  examination  of  the  head,  the  progeny  of  one  religious 
ancestry  from  that  of  another.  G.  G.  and  I  cannot  be  at  issue  on  this 
subject;  he  is  too  well  informed  to  doubt  that  a  particular  religious 
doctrine  and  form  of  administration  will,  in  the  process  of  numberless 
generations,  produce  cerebral  peculiarities.  Let  the  Presbyterians  or 
Methodists,  or  any  other  Ghristian  sect,  live  as  exclusively,  and  for 
as  long  time  within  the  pale  of  their  own  society,  sa  the  Jews  have» 
and  they  will  become  as  distinctly  marked ;  indeed,  some  of  them  are 
now,  to  my  observation,  as  strongly  marked.  But  I  never  did  say 
that  I  could  distinguish  one  sectarian  professor  from  another;  and 
when  I  associate  with  the  statement  of  G.  G.,  the  fact  that  many 
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pefS<MiB  believe  and  practise  a  very  different  religion  from  the  one 
under  which  they  were  educated,  I  cannot  conclude  that  he  believed 
it  at  the  time  he  wrote  it  for  the  press.  W.  B«  P. 


ARTICLE  V. 

THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATION. 


Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  makes  the 
following  very  just  remarks  on  education : — **  There  are  few  subjects 
more  hackneyed  than  that  of  education ;  and  yet  there  is  none  upon 
which  the  opinions  of  the  world  are  more  divided.  Nor  is  this  sur 
prising ;  for  most  of  those  who  have  speculated  concerning  it,  have 
confined  their  attention  chiefly  to  incidental  questions  about  the  com- 
parative advantage  of  public  or  private  instruction*— the  utility  of 
peculiar  language  or  sciences-*ioilAoti<  attempting  a  previous  examuui* 
turn  cf  those  faculties  and  principles  of  the  mind  which  it  is  the  grtai 
dhjed  of  education  to  improve.^^ 

Every  penon  must  see  the  propriety  and  force  of  the  above 
remarks.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  state  any  facts,  showing  how 
diverae  and  contradictory  are  the  views  which  very  generally  prevail, 
at  the  present  time,  on  education ;  or  to  oflTer  any  arguments  to  prove 
that  this  great  divenity  of  opinion  arises  principally  from  the  want  of 
a  correct  knowledge  of  man's  real  nature.  For  as  long  as  men  so 
widely  diflfer  respecting  the  nature  of  the  being  to  be  educated,  so 
long  will  they  differ  as  to  the  manner  of  educating  it.  All  will  assent 
to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Stewart's  statement,  that  the  firat  and  most 
important  enquiry,  is  to  ascertain  **  those  faculties  of  the  mind  which 
it  is  the  great  object  of  education  to  improve."  But,  alas  !  how  few 
teachers  and  parents  understand,  or  know  any  thing  about,  the  nature 
and  number  of  **  those  faculties,"  and  the  various  relations  which  they 
sustain  to  each  other,  and  to  the  external  world !  We  acknowledge 
that  their  ignorance  to  a  considerable  extent  is  excusable,  because  they 
have  not  had  the  requisite  means  for  acquiring  this  knowledge;  no 
proper  directory  or  guifle  has  been  placed  in  their  hands.  True,  they 
may  have  gained  much  knowledge  of  human  nature  from  books  and 
observation ;  but  there  is  so  great  a  want  of  definiieness  and  accuracy 
in  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  that  its  possessor  finds  great  difficulty 
in  applying  it  successfully  to  education,  and  in  adapting  instruction  to 
the  Tarious  talents  and  dispositions  of  others.  Phrenology  explains 
the  cause  of  this  difficulty ;  for  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  alone 
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wnpplies  ibe  desideratum.  Now  edueatioii  does  not  <3K»le  saijr 
sfumlty,  or  change  the  mftcre  of  those  which  exist;  it  (Rnply  ileveldpes 
and  directs  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  And  in  order  to  do  diis  meeosa 
fally,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  understand  the  nature,  number, 
and  relations  of  those  faculties,  and  that,  too,  not  only  as  they  exist  in 
mankind  generally,  but  in  the  particular  individual  to  be  educated. 
We  might  offer  many  arguments  to  prove  the  above  propositions,  bi  t 
we  deem  it  entirely  unnecessary. 

Some  persons  are  ready  to  enquire  whether  the  utility  of  phrenology 
has  been  tested  in  education,  and  with  what  success  ?  We  will  state, 
Aat  a  great  change  has  been  taking  place  in  public  opinion  in  Great 
Bfilaiift,  vespeeting  ^the  aj^lication  of  phrenology  to  edaoation.  Tht4 
IB  evident  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  eogistantly  an  increasing  demand 
far  elementary  works  on  the  science— particularly  for  those  W'ht<^ 
Inat  of  education.  Several  gentlemen*  are  engaged  in  delivering' 
leetares  on  the  subject,  which  are  attended  by  large  audiences,  and 
•Kcite  very  general  interest.  Numerous  petitions  are  also  annirally 
MBt  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  for  a  system  of  national  education, 
iviuch  shall  be  based  upon  physiological  and  phrenological  principles. 

The  number  of  teachers  who  now  turn  their  attention  to  the  sciencet 
iMfilh  this  objeet  in  view,  is  rapidly  inereasing,  while  some  have 
tpi^ed  ito  prineiples  sueeessfolly  in  educatiott  for  many  years,  and 
home  decided  testimony  to  the  advantages  which  they  have  received 
iMnai  such  knowledge.  Among  this  number  is  A.  J.  D.  Dorsey,  Esq., 
ausler  of  the  English  d^artnient  in  the  High  School  of  Glasgow, 
Wihose  concise,  logieal,  and  satisfactory  testimony  is  as  follows  :— **  I 
beg  to  state  that,  as  education,  properly  considered,  aims  at  the  proper 
d^F^pment  and  regulation  of  man^s  nature ;  as  it  is,  therefore,  alwe- 
lately  essential  to  a  teacher's  snccess  tht^  he  ehould  have  a  evins  to 
(ki6  knowledge  of  thai  nature;  and  as  phrenology  appears  to  me  not 
enljr  the  plainest,  but  the  most  satisfaetoiy  guide  yet  discovered,  it  is 
iRjf  decided  opinion,  that  he  who  teaches  and  trains  up<m  phrenolc^icd 
pcinciples,  will  experience  a  constantly  inereasing  attachment  to  Ihs 

*  James  SlmpsoB,  Esq.,  peneveres  in  hia  energetic  and  effective  laboars  in  Iba 
canse  of  national  education,  and  receives  cordial  welcome  and  support  from  tha 
most  enlightened  and  pbilanthropical  individuals  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Ibe 
great  northern  towns  of  England.  He  recently  delivered  four  lectures  in  Man« 
Chester,  to  an  audience  which  increased  from  1600  to  2500.  He  visited  Sheffield, 
«id  the  result  of  his  visit  was  a  general  meeting,  which  passed  resolultons  and 
voted  petitions  to  both  bouses  of  parliament  for  national  education.  Mr.  Simpsmi 
kas  lectured  at  Bamsley,  Haddersfieli,  tieeds,  Bradford,  and  H>iH ;  to  all  of  whidk 
places  he  had  received  invitations,  and  petitlona  to  parKamant  are  Mtpectod  to  he 
from  «ach  of  ibem.-^Eng'HMk  Phrcn,  .^nr.  ^ow  64. 
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professioQ ;  will  invariably  secure  the  affectionate  esteem  of  his  pupils, 
and  willy  as  a  necessary  consequence,  succeed  in  giving  them  a 
thorough  EDUCATION,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical.  I  write  this 
not  in  a  theorising  spirit,  but  from  several  years'  extensive  expe- 
rience." 

In  our  prospectus,  we  promised  to  show  the  true  bearings  of  phreiv*. 
ology  on  education,  and  we  intend  fully  to  redeem  that  pledge.  But 
aQ  will  perceive  that,  in  order  to  make  such  an  application  Of  the 
science,  tlie  individual  must  be  acquainted  with  its  principles;  and  in, 
exact  proportion  as  he  understands  them,  will  he  appreciate  its 
importance  in  education,  and  reap  its  advantages.  Every  teacher 
will  therefore  find  it  for  his  interest  to  study  the  science;  and  we 
can  assure  him  that  he  will  never  have  occasion  to  regret  the  time 
and  attention  devoted  to  it.  We  shall  hereafler  resume  the  considers 
tion  of  this  important  department  of  the  science.  Meanwhile  we 
would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  work  which  will  shortly 
be  issued  from  the  press  in  this  city ;  we  have  examined  with  much 
pleasure  several  of  its  pages,  and,  from  what  we  know  of  its  character 
generally,  and  of  its  author  as  a  writer,  we  predict  that  it  will  be  found 
interesting  and  valuable,  particularly  to  parents,  for  whom  it  is  more 
especially  prepared.  We  have  been  permitted  to  make  the  following 
extract  from  the  early  part  of  the  volume,  and  shall  notice  it  again  ' 
when  it  is  published.  The  author,  after  stating  various  reasons  in 
answer  to  the  enquiry,  "  Is  prenology  true,"  proceeds  as  follows :— - 

**But  another  enquiry  begins  to  agitate  the  public  mind  in  this 
country  relative  to  phrenology :  viz.  its  utility.  /«  it  useful  ?  What 
is  its  utility  ?  To  whom  is  it  useful  ?  How  can  the  generality  of 
people  render  it  useful  ? 

<'To  the  first  of  these  questions  we  shall  return  only  .a  short 
uiswer :  viz.  Whatever  is  true  cannot  but  be  useful.  This  question 
surely  cannot  be  asked,  after  due  consideration.  Who  can  question, 
seriously,  whether  true  and  specific  knowledge  of  our  own  nature  is 
usefitl  7  Is  it  useful  to  improve  our  nature  ?  Unquestionably.  But 
how  can  our  efibrts  at  improvement  be  wisely  directed,  unless  we  are 
previously  possessed  of  information  as  to  what  are  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  our  nature  ? 

"  To  the  second  enquiry-r-*  What  is  its  utility  V  i,  e.  to  what  is  it 
advantageously  applicable  ?— it  is  not  so  easy  to  give  an  answer ;  not, 
however,  from  the  paucity  of  objects  to  which  it  is  thus  applicable, 
but  from  their  multiplicity — the  difficulty  lies  in  selection,  and  not  in 
discovery.  It  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  we  must 
here  confine  ourselves,  were  we  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  uses  of 
phrenology  in  the  several  departments  to  which  it  is  applicable ;  we 

VOL.  1.— 16 
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■WMt  content  ourselves  with  naming  some  of  those  depanments«. 
Phienobgy  has  effected,  and  is  effecting,  prodigious  changes  in  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  insane.  Physicians  generally  now  account 
insanity  to  be,  not  disease  of  the  mind,  but  of  the  bodily  instrumenis 
with  which  the  mind  in  the  present  state  acts,  or  through  which  it 
is  effected.  Accordingly,  the  patient  is  treated  for  physical  disease ; 
eflbrts  are  made  to  restore  these  bodily  instruments  to  healthful  action ; 
means  are  employed  which  have  a  known  tendency  to  produce  such 
aotion;  and  hence  the  comparative  certainty,  in  cases  of  recent 
insanity,  of  the  restoration  of  the  patient  to  mental  soundness. 
Phrenology,  then,  is  useful  in  medicine. 

**  It  is  also  useful  in  intellectual  and  moral  science:  It  is  destined 
wholly  to  recast  the  existing  systems  of  the  science  of  the  mind ;  or 
rather  to  sweep  them  away,  as  not  true  to  nature,  and  to  substitute  a 
true  and  natural  one.  And  though  the  laws  of  moral  science,  being 
found  in  the  Bible,  are  among  *  the  things  which  cannot  be  moved,' 
phrenology  is  destined,  by  a  development  of  what  human  nature  really 
is,  to  show  the  adaptation  of  those  laws  to  the  nature  of  man,  as  the 
subject  of  them ;  and  thus  to  present  us  with  a  beautiful,  perfect,  and 
oseful  system  of  the  philosophy  of  morality  and  religion.  In  like 
manner,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  its  utility  in  connection  with 
jurisprudence,  medical  and  criminal,  and  also  through  the  whole 
process  of  education.  On  the  former  of  these  subjects  we  shall  not 
enter,  because  it  might  not  interest  those  for  whom  the  following 
pages  are  intended ;  and  the  latter  we  shall  not  discuss,  because  the 
principal  part  of  the  matter  in  this  volume  will  consist  in  an  amplifica 
tion  of  one  portion  of  this  subject:  viz.  education  in  its  early  stages; 
and  especially  as  conducted  under  the  parentis  eye  early  domestic 
education,  to  the  successful  prosecution  qf  which  we  consider  phren- 
dbgy  very  highly  important. 

**  We  have  thus  in  some  degree  anticipated  a  reply  to  the  enquiiy, 
*  To  whom  is  phrenology  important  ?'  Yet  we  will  briefly  reply  to 
k.  It  is  important,  as  we  have  seen,  to  physicians,  to  judges,  to 
kwyers,  to  teachers,  to  parents,  to  ministers,  to  all  who  are  called 
l»  act  upon  and  mould  the  minds  of  others;  and  it  is  important, 
especially,  to  those  who  exert  most  of  this  controlling  and  moulding 
influence,  and,  particularly,  at  those  periods  when  this  influence  is 
the  most  potent  and  the  mpst  eficaciovs.  To  teachers,  therefore,  it  is 
^»ecially  important ;  because,  often,  large  masses  of  youth  are  under 
their  influence.  But  to  parents  it  is  pre-eminently  so ;  for  to  them  is 
entrusted  the  mind,  in  its  most  plastic  state,  and  in^he  most  charmed 
and  magie  einde— Aome.     Thbt  emphatically 

*  Teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.' 
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But  it  is  oa  one  qf  the  pareats  priacipally  that  tlie  huideti  of  dome8ti<> 
instaruction,  in  early  ehildhood,  faile^-oa  the  motiier ;  and  it  in  to  her, 
especially,  that  the  following  pages  are  addressed.  While  many, 
actuated  hy  mere  curiosity,  would  enquire*  *How  can  people  in 
general  render  phrenology  useful  in  the  business  of  education  V  nhe 
wiJQ  put  the  question  with  real  and  inietue  inttrt^t ;  the  strong 
instinct  of  parental  love  makes  her  desire  to  know  any  means  by 
which  i^he  may  be  aided  in  the  discharge  of  the  dtfiienlt  duties  of  her 
responsible  station.  With  a  design  to  gratify  this  desire  the  foUow^- 
ing  pages  are  written^ 

**  There  are  very  few  terms  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  lespecting 
which  there  is  so  imperfect  an  understanding  of  their  import,  as  *  edu- 
cation.' livery  one  supposes  he  understands  cleaiiy  what  it  is ;  and 
almost  every  one  is  loud  in  advocating  universal  education,  and  in 
eulogising  our  own  country,  oo  account  of  the  facilities  it  affords  for 
a^^  ex^tensive  diffusion  of  this  blessing  among  her  citizens. 

''But  we  no  sooner  propose  the  quesition  *What  i^  educatioBr 
than  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  i^  isf  very  imperfectly  under- 
stpocSv  even  by  niany  of  its  loudest  eulogists  and  warmest  friends. 
Most  persons  would  define  it  to  be, '  The  cnltivation  of  the  intellectual 
faculties.'  It  is  l^ere,  indeed,  that  they  call  it  the  cultivation  o(  the 
mind;  but  to  the  term  'mind,'  they  attach  the  idea  of  merely  the 
intellectual  powers.  Now  this  supposes  man  to  possess  only  ialci* 
lect;  and  that  if  this  shall  be  cultiyated,  the  man  is  educated.  Hot 
this  supposition  is  erroneous.  Man.  is  not  a  mere  intelligence ;  'he 
possesses  other  faculties  thajn  those  of  the  understanding,  and  some  oC 
them  superior  to  them  ;  and  unless  thfsc  al^o  sjre  cultivated,  the  man, 
or  human  sulyect,  cannot  he  properly  considered  ^  educated^  in  liie 
true  extant  of  tb^  import  of  that  teria^, 

"  But  whai  generally  passes  by  the  name  of  educatioQ  is  noit  in 
reality  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  it  is  the  cultivation, 
or  rather  the  excitement  to  activity,  of  certain  of  those  faculties ;  but 
ttU  of  them  are  not  exercised,  and  those  which  are  employed  are 
occupied  rather  upon  tcord9  than  thit^a — words  to  which  there  are 
often  no  corresponding  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  learner;  and  not 
things,  with  the  existence,  properties,  and  phenomena  of  which,  his 
external  senses  an'd  his  intelleotual  faculties  capacitate  him  to  become 
acquainted ;  of  which,  therefore,  he  is  able  to  form  distinct  ideas,  and 
QU  which  he  is  capable  of  acquiring  positive  and  useful  knowledge. 

"But  man  is  the  subject  of  feelings  as  well  as  of  intellect;  and  it 
if  manifest  that  the  education  of  the  human  body  must  embrace  tlie. 
education  of  his  feelings.     To  conduct,  properly,  the  educatioii  ^f 
tb^ae,  a  much  more  detailed  and  acteaisivQ  knowledge  than  is  com- 
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monly  possessed  is  indispensable; — ^a  knowledge,  however,  not  of 
books  and  the  science  of  which  they  are  the  depositories,  but  of  the 
nature  of  the  being  in  whom  exist  the  feelings  to  be  disciplined  and 
educated ;  a  knowledge  more  definite,  extensive,  and  exact  of  human 
nature,  than  any  system  except  phrenology  has  furnished.  A 
moment's  reflection  must  convince  us,  that  he  who  would  train  a 
child  to  any  advantage,  ought  to  understand  the  elementary  principles 
of  that  nature  of  which  the  child  is. a  specimen;  and,  moreover,  that 
he  might,  d  priori^  be  expected  to  labour  to  greater  advantage  in  pro- 
portion as  his  knowledge  extended  to  the  degrees  in  which  the 
general  elements  of  humanity  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
individual  subject  of  his  experiment.  To  illustrate  this  idea: — To 
what  advantage  could  an  artisan  work  upon  the  metals,  who  knows 
not  the  essential  properties  of  metals  in  general  ?  And  might  he  not 
be  expected  to  work  skilfully  and  effectually  in  any  given  metal,  in 
exact  proportion  as  he  knows  the  degree  in  which,  in  that  metal,  the 
essential  properties  of  metals  in  general  were  combined  ?  And  the 
case  is  similar  in  education.  No  one  is  called  qualified  for  the  office 
of  an  instructor,  who  does  not  know  more  than  that  a  child  possesses 
feelings.  He  must  know,  both  in  general  and  in  particular,  what 
those  feehngs  are.  And  as  there  are  not  only  dijQferent  individual 
f^lmgSt  but  different  chuses  of  them,  and  these  classes  of  variauB 
relative  importance,  the  well  qualified  instructor  must  know  these 
facts;  and  must  regulate  his  movements  by  this  knowledge.  He 
must,  moreover,  know  the  relative  dignity  of  these  feelings,  with 
reference  to  each  other,  and  also  to  the  intellect;  the  relation  in  which 
both  classes  are  designed  to  stand  to  the  intellect ;  what  are  the  mani- 
festations of  the  feelings ;  when  these  manifestations  are  made,  and 
where ;  and  what  the  treatment  proper  for  them  to  receive,  in  order  to 
their  perfect  education." 


ARTICLE  VI. 

XLBMENTART  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

We  well  know  that  the  great  mass  of  people  are  unacquainted  with 
the  first  principles  of  phrenology,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  some 
readers  of  this  Journal  have  not  as  yet  been  initiated  into  all  its 
"  fnysteries."  In  our  introductory  statement,  we  promised  to  furnish 
at  times  articles  of  such  a  character,  that  ali  who  were  desirous  of 
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earning  and  understanding  the  science  might  have,  to  some  extent, 
the  facilities  of  so  doing  by  means  of  a  regular  periodical.  But,  for 
various  causes,  we  have  been  unable  thus  far  to  devote  much  attention 
to  this  part  of  the  subject ;  we  propose  now  to  commence  a  series  of 
articles  which  will  embrace  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science, 
in  a  very  simple,  concise,  and  intelligible  manner.  We  present  first, 
a  large  cut  showing  the  location  of  all  the  organs;  and  in  future 
numbers  shall  present  cuts  of  particular  portions  of  the  head,  showing 
more  distinctly  the  location  of  the  organs  in  the  posterior,  coronal,  and 
frontal  regions.  It  appeared  best  to  give,  also,  at  one  general  view, 
the  names,  classification,  and  the  meaning  of  the  various  faculties,  and 
afterwards  enter  into  a  minute  analysis  of  their  different  offices. .  In 
the  prosecution  of  these  articles,  we. shall  avail  ourselves  of  copious 
not^  taken  from  Mr.  Combe's  lectures^  and  also  of  the  assistance  of 
the  best  standard  works  on  the  science.  Our  object  will  be  to  give 
as  clear  arid  condensed  a  view  as  possible  of  every  individual  faculty. 
The  reader  will  find  below,  the  names  of  all  the  organs  and  their 
functions,  defined  according  to  their  uses  and  abuses.  This  schedule 
is  copied  from  Mr.  Combe's  prospectus,  which  is  circulated  among  the 
members  of  his  dass,  as  a  kind  of  guide  or  synopsis  to  his  lectures. 
The  accompanying  cut  is  also  taken  from  his  bust,  which  he  uses  in 
lectures,  and  considers  the  most  convenient  and  correct  of  any  now 
extant.  In  a  future  number  we  shall  make  some  remarks  respecting 
a  slight  difiference  in  the  location  of  several  organs,  particularly  in  the 
coronal' region  of  the  head,  as  appears  on  dijSferent  busts. 


ORDER  L— FEELINGS. 
Gbkvs  I.  Propensities — Common  to  Man  with  the  Lower  Ammals. 

1.  Ax  ATI  VBNBss— produces  sexual  love. 

2.  Philoprooenitivbnbss. — Uses:  AjSTection  for  young  and  tender 

beings.-* Afru«e« :  Pampering  and  spoiling  children. 

3.  CoivoBNTHATrvENESs.* — Uses :  It  gives  the  desire  of  permanence 

in  place,  and  renders  permanent  emotions  and  ideas  in  the 

*  Mr.  Combe  states  in  bis  lectares,  that  be  now  considers  Inhabitivenest  a 
separate  organ  from  Concentrativeness,  and  refers  particularly  to  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Vimont,  of  Paris.  Our  next  number  will  contain  a  cut,  giving  a  distinct  view 
of  what  are  called  the  domestic  faculties.  We  shall  then  present,  at  some  length, 
the  opinions  of  different  phrenologists  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  respecting 
the  location  and  funclions  uf  Concentrativeness  and  Inhabitiveness. 


mind. — Abviu:  Areraibn  to  more  abroad;  moAid  dtreOfilg 
on  internal  emotions  and  ideas,  to  the  neglect  of  external 
impressions. 

.  Adhesiveness. — Utei:  Attachmeot;  friendship  and  society  result 
from  it. — AbuUM-.  Clanship  for  impiriper  objects;  attachment 
to  worthless  individuals.     It  is  generally  strong  in  vomen. 

.  CoHBATivBNESs. — Uscs :  C ou rage  to  meet  danger  and  overcome 
difficulties,  tendency  to  oppose  and  attack  whatever  reqairet 
opposition,  and  to  resist  unjust  encroachments. — Abusea:  Lore 
of  contention,  and  tendency  to  provoke  and  assault.  This  feel- 
mg  obviously  adapts  man  to  a  world  in  which  danger  and 
dif&culty  abound. 

.  DBsTHucTivENEsa: — Uses:  Desire  to  destroy  noxious  objects, 
and  to  kill  for  food.  It  is  very  discernible  in  camivoroDS 
animals. — Abaiet:  Cruelty,  murder,  desire  to  torment,  ten- 
dency to  passion,  rage,  harshness,  and  severity  in  speech  and 
writing.  This  feeling  places  man  in  harmony  with  death  aAd 
destruction,  whirh  are  woven  into  the  system  of  sublunBty 
creation.  ' 
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C  Afpetitic  for  FooD.t— I/kf :  Niitrition. — Ahmmi :  Ghittony  and 
drunkenness. 

7.  SaciiGTivsNBSs.— lf#e»:  Tendency  «o  restrain  withm  ihe  mind 

the  various  emotions  and  ideas  that  invduiitsrily  present  tlhem- 
selves,  until  the  judgment  has  approved  of  giving  them  utter- 
ance ;  it  is  simply  the  propensity  to  conceal,  and  is  an  ingredient 
in  prudence.— ^Mise« :  Gunning,  deceit,  dnplidly,  and  lying. 

8.  Aom;tsii^ivBNS8B.-^ir«e«:  Deshre  to  possess,  and  tendency  to 

accumulate  articles  of  utility;  to  provide  against  want. — 
AbMes :  Inordinate  desire  of  property,  selfishness,  avarice* 
theft. 

9.  ConwmviynviMfwn.-^Ute^ :  Desire  tb  build  and  construct  works 

of  art. — Ahuses :  Construction  of  engines  to  injure  or  destroy, 
and  fabrication  of  objects  to  deceive  ntlmkind. 

Gamrs  II.  SsirTiMSN«r8. 
1.  Sentiinents  common  to  Man  and  Ifte  LMer  Animah, 

10.  Sblf*estekk. — Uses:  Self-respect,  self-interest,  love  of  inde- 

pendence, personal  dignity i — Abuses:  Pride,  disdain,  over- 
weening conceit,  excessive  selfishness,  love  of  dominion. 

11.  LovB  of  Approbation. — Uses:  Desire  of  the  esteem  of  otheirs, 

love  of  praise,  desire  of  fame  or  glory. — Abuses:  Vanity, 
ambition,  thirst  for  praise  independently  of  praise-worthiness. 

12.  Cautiousness. — Uses:  It  gives  origin  to  the  sentiment  of  fear, 

to  the  desire  to  shun  danger,  and  to  circumspection ;  and  it  is  an 
ingredient  in  prudence. — Abuses:  Excessive  timidity,  pol- 
troonery, unfounded  apprehensions,  despondency,  melancholy. 

13.  Benevolence. — Uses:  Desire  of  the  happiness  t)f  others,  uni- 

versal charity,  mildness  of  disposition,  and  a  lively  sympathy 
with  the  enjoyment  of  all  animated  beings. — Abuses:  Profu- 
sion, injurious  indulgence  of  the  appetites  and  fancies  of  others, 
prodigality,  facility  of  temper. 

2.  SenHmenis  proper  to  Man. 

14.  Veneration. — Uses:  Tendency  to  venerate  or  respect  what- 

ever is  great  and  good;  gives  origin  to  religious  adoration.— 
Abuses :  Senseless  respect  for  unworthy  objects  consecrated  by 

*  Some  have  appropriated  1o  tbU  organ  the  name  of  Vitativeneaa. 

j-  The  proper  name  of  this  organ  ia  AltmeDttyeneaa.  Ita  location  is  marked  by 
a  croaa.  This  organ  if  not  yet  nambered  by  Mr.  Combe,  thoogb  he  eontidera  it 
m  fally  eatabliahed. 
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Ume  or  situation,  love  of  antiquated  customs,  abject  sabser* 
▼iency  to  persons  in  authority,  superstitious  awe. 

15.  FiBMNBss. — Vsest  Determination,  perseverance,  steadiness  of 

purpose. — Ahfiue$ :  Stubbornness,  infatuation,  tenacity  in  evil. 

16.  ComiciBiiTiousivsss. — Uses:  It  gives  origin  to  tbe  sentiment  of 

justice,  or  respect  for  the  rights  of  others ;  openness  to  convic- 
tion, the  love  of  truth. — Abuses:  Scrupulous  adherence  to 
noxious  principles  when  ignorantly  embraced,  excessive  refine- 
ment in  the  views  of  duty  and  obligation,  excess  in  remorse  or 
self-condemnation. 

17.  Hops. — Uses:  Tendency  to  expect  future  good;  it  cherishes 

faith. — Abuses:  Credulity  with  respect  to  the  attainment  of 
what  is  desired,  absurb  expectations  of  felicity,  not  founded  on 
reason. 

18.  Wonder. — Uses:  The  desire  of  novelty;  admiration  of  the  new, 

the  unexpected,  the  grand,  the  wonderful  and  extraordinary.*— 
Abuses:  Love  of  the  marvellous  and  occult;  senseless  astonish- 
ment ;  belief  in  false  miracles,  in  prodigies,  mlagic,  ghosts,  and 
other  supernatural  absurdities.  Note:  Veneration,  Hope,  and 
Wonder,  combined,  give  the  tendency  to  religion ;  their  abuses 
produce  superstition. 
10.  Ideality.— Uses:  Love  of  the  beautiful  and  splendid,  desire  of 
excellence,  poetic  feeling. — Abuses :  Extravagance  and  absurd 
enthusiasm,  preference  of  the  showy  and  glaring  to  the  solid 
and  useful,  a  tendency  to  dwell  in  the  regions  of  fancy,  and  to 
neglect  the  duties  of  life. 

20.  Wrr — Gives  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous,  and  disposes  to  mirth. 

21.  Imitation — Copies  the  manners,  gestures,  and  actions  of  others, 

and  app^rances  in  nature  generally. 

ORDER  II.— INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES. 

Genus  I.  External  Senses. 

Genus  II.  Knowing  Faculties  which  perceive  the  Existence 

AND  Qualities  of  External  Objects. 

* 

22.  Individuality — Takes  cognisance  of  existence  and  simple  facts, 

23.  Form — Renders  man  observant  of  form.  . 

24.  Size — Gives  the  idea  of  space,  and  enables  us  to  appreciate 

dimension  and  distance. 
!i(5.  Weight — Communicates  the  perception  of  momentum,  weight 

and  resistance ;  and  aidit  equilibrium. 
26.  Colouring — Gives  perception  of  colours  and  their  harmonies. 
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OF  External  Objects, 

27.  LocALXTT:— Gives  the  idea  of  direction  in  space. 

28.  NuXBBB— Gives  the  talent  for  calculation, 

29.  Obdbb— >Gomninnicates  love  of  physical  arrangnement* 

30.  Eventuality — Takes  cognisance  of  occurrences  or  events. 

31.  Timb — Gives  rise  to  the  perception  of  duration. 

32.  TvNB. — ^The  sense  of  melody  and  harmony  arises  from  it. 

33.  Lanovaob — Gives  facility  ^n  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  arbitrary 

signs  to  express  thoughts,  readiness  in  the  use  of  them,  and  the 
power  of  inventing  and  recollecting  them. 

i 

Genus  IV.  Reflective  Faculties  which  Coxi'abe,  Judge,  and 

Discbiminate. 

34.  Comparison — Gives  the  power  of  discovering  analogies,  resem- 

blances, and  differences. 

35.  Causality — Traces  the  dependencies  of  phenomena,  and  the 

relation  of  cause  and  effect. 


MISCELLANY. 


Dr.  Buchanan  in  Alabama. — We  copy  the  foUowiog  ioterestiog 
extract  from  the  '^Montgomery  Alabama  Advertiser."  We  cordially 
agree  with  the  editorial  remarks  expressed  in  this  quotation,  respecting 
the  importance  of  collecting  and  publisbiog  American  facts  on  the 
science  of  phrenology.  We  have  relied  too  long  and  too  much  on 
foreign  statistics,  when  we  have  had  an  abundance  of  materials  at 
home.  We  hope  a  journal  devoted  to  the  science  will  in  some  measure 
remedy  this  evil;  and  we  therefore  solicit  for  publication  all  well- 
authenticated  facts  confirming  the  truth  of  phrenology,  or  illustrating 
the  importance  and  application  of  its  principles.  The  following  extract 
refers  principally  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  has  been  prosecuting  success- 
fully the  study  and  practical  application  of  the  science  for  some  years  in 
the  southern  states. 

"We  present  oui  readers  with  an  interesting  statement  from  Talla- 
dega, describing'  the  examination  of  a  skull  by  Dr.  Buchanan.  Many 
SQch, incidents  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  phrenology.  Some  have 
been  published  in  Europe;  but  they  have  not  been  noticed  and  published 
in  America  as  they  should,  though  we  have  had  as  many  exemplifications 
of  the  science  in  America  as  any  where.  We  are  too  apt  to  look  abroad 
for  every  thing  in  literature  and  science,  instead  of  seeking  what  is 
valuable  in  our  own  resources.  Dr.  Caldwell,  the  first  prominent  phreno- 
lo<rist  in  America,  predicted  that  we  should  soon  have  practical  phreno- 
lot^ists  in  our  own  country  equal  to  those  of  Europe,  and  this  prediction 
is  already  more  than  fulfilled. 
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*'  We  hsve  long  accounts  of  the  Tisits  of  Di>.  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and 
Mr.  Combe,  to  prisoliis  in  Europe,  and  of  the  «agatiiy  with  ^hii^fa  'ifat^ 
immediately  detected  character  in  tlie  prisod^fs.  But  the  visits  of  Dr. 
Powell,  Dr.  Buchanan,  Dr.  Barber,  and  the  Messrs.  Fowlers,  to  Ameri- 
can prisons*and  asylums,  which  have  been  equsilly  instructive  and  'ftlll 
of  incident,  have  seldom  .been  noticed  fndre  fully  than  by  a  newspa^M^ 

Paragraph,  barren  of  details,  merely  stating  that  the  phrenologrst  Ml 
een  there,  and  had  been  very  successful  in  his  application  of  the  science. 

"  A  skull  was  presented  to' the  Boston  Phrenological  Society,  by  whotti 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  it  and  report.  They  reported  n 
full  account  of  the  skull,  declaring  it  must  have  been  thrift  of  a  low,  igno- 
rant character,  probably  a  highway  robber  and  disposed  to  suicide,  which 
was  true.  It  proved  to  be  the  head  of  Delgardo,  the  pirate.  This  "WaLs 
published  in  the  Annals  of  Phrenology.  The  Fowlers,  too,  have  given 
many  facts  from  their  experience;  but  little  that  occurred  in  the  south 
and  west  has  ever  been  published. 

"  We  hope  some  wiiter  will  take  hold  of  this  subject.  Meantime,  we 
w^l  set  an  example  to  oUr  editorial  brethren,  by  publishing  the  folldwing 
statement.  It  comes  from  a  gentleman  whose  moral  worth  gives  him  a 
deservedly  high  standing. 

^^  'On  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Buchanan  in  Tailade^,  am 
Indian  skull,  which  had  been  obtained  in  this  vicinity.  Was  placed  m  my 
possession  by  Col.  Curtis,  and  it  was  proposed  to  test  the  science  of 
phrenolo^,  by  submitting  it  to  the  Dr.  for  his  opinion  on  its  develop- 
ments, i  accordingljr  invited  him  to  my  room,  where,  in  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  our  citizens,  Dr.  6.  gave  his  opinion  of  its  character. 

''  'He  stated  that  it  appeared  to  be  an  Indian  skull,  and  most  probably 
of  the  Creek  tribe,  and  that  he  was  an  Indian  of  bad  character.  That 
his  organ  of  Conscientiousness  was  very  small,  and  the  other  moral 
organs,  from  the  condition  of  the  skull,  appeared  inactive.  That  his 
Cautiousness  was  very  small,  and  his  Firmness  very  large ;  that  he  was 
an  unprincipled  desperado,  who  would  shoot,  stab,  burn  a  house,  steal, 
or  commit  any  other  crime,  from  passion  or  to  gratify  his  fevenge.  He 
might  be  firm  in  his  friendships,  if  be  formed  any,  biit  he  would  be 
equally  firm  in  his  crimes.  He  waa  a  inan  of  very  little  foriethooght, 
and  was  not  calculated  to  trade  or  accumulate  property.  He  had  soibe 
mechanical  skill  in  his  rude  way.  and  would  make  yarious  articles  for 
himself.  In  his  manUers  be  was  steady  and  rather  dignified,  and  in  his 
appetites  more  choice  than  Indians  usually  are — ^fond  of  good  food  and 
plenty  of  it.  He  was  rather  proud,  sidlf-willed,  and  remarkable  for 
lying.  He  would  tie  whenever  he  had  an  object,  and  sometimes  without 
it.    Hence  he  could  not  be  trusted. 

'' '  Col.  Curtis  and  Col.  Nix  being  appealed  to,  declared  that  the 
description  of  the  character  given  by  Dr.  6.  was  better  than  they  could 
have  given  themselves.  It  was  the  skull  of  a  Creek  Indian,  who  having 
learned  that  an  Indian  had  been  killed  by  a  white  man,  determined  to 
kill  a  good  white  man  by  way  of  retaliation.  He  accordingly  went, 
without  any  other  cause,  and  shot  Mr.  Bull,  a  good,  kind,  inofiensive 
white  man.    At  least  we  have  this  account  from  good  authority. 

<*  'For  this  crime  he  was  hanged,  and  on  his  trial  was  defended  by 
Col.  Nix.  One  of  the  jury  by  whom  he  was  tried,  was  also  present  at 
this  examination. 

"'Various  particulars  and  anecdotes  of  this  Indian,  illustrating  the 
truth  of  the  remarks  upon  his  head,  were  narrated,  and  our  company 
separated  with  a  strong  impression  of  the  practical  truth  of  phrenology. 

'"H.H-W, 
-  •  TaUadegi»  Ala.,  Sept  83, 1838.* 
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J^tmohgicdl  Taet,^We  find  the  followinir  fact  in  the  "  Yaulfc^e 
9f{flher^'of  March  16th,  published  at  Bostota.  If  the  real  ronctionsof 
the  btttfia  we^e  more  genei^itlFy  anderstood,  We  should  undoabtedly  be 
made  acquainted  with  many  striking  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  phren- 
ologfy,  which  are  now  passed  by  entirely  unnoticed. 

^^Fact  for  Phrenologists. — A  short  time  ago,  a  labouring  man  was 
brought  into  the  Sputh  Dispensary,  having  received  a  severe  blow  on 
ifte  K)rehead  from  the  handle  of  a  winch.  The  seat  of  the  injury  was 
the  part  where  phrenology  has  located  the  organ  of  Tune;  and  it  is  sin- 
gular, that  after  the  accident,  though  perfectly  sensible,  he  forgot  his 
tnoal  mode  of  utterance,  and  every  thing  that  he  had  to  say  he  stmg.  He 
was  removed  to  the  infirmary,  and  since  then  we  have  not  heard  from  him ; 
but  we  may  maintain,*  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  sceptical,  that  the  state- 
ment we  here  give  rests  upon  unimpeachable  authority.  Phrenologists, 
of  course,  will  regard  this  as  aperfectly  natural,  though  rare  occurrence.' 


Phrenology  in  Ohic-^We  learn  from  various  sources,  that  for  dome 
months  past  there  has  been  quite  an  interest  in  the  science  of  phrenology 
in  Cincmnati,  the  "great  emporium  of  the  west."  in  the  month  of 
November,  a  phrenological  society  was  Organised,  and  has  been  sustaioed 
with  much  interest  through  the  winter. .  This  society  was  incorporated 
in  January,  by  the  «tate  legislature  of  Ohio,  under  quite  flattering 
prospects. 

It  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  increased  iioiterest  ntonifested  in  behalf 
of  phrenology,  was  to  call  into  the  field  some  opposers.  Dr.  Collyer,  who 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  society,  avd  in 
creating  the  interest  on  the  subject,  was  the  leading  advocate  of  the 
science,  and  ably  answered  objections  brought  against  it. 

Professor  CaldWell,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  (who  was  at  that  time  in  cor- 
respondence with  Dr.  Collyer),  having  heard  that  Drs.  McDowell  aad 
Harrison  had  made  an  attack  on  phrenology,  wrote  to  Dr.  Collyer  tfs 
follows: — 

"You mention  that  Dr.  McDowell  expresse4  his  regret* that  IVIr.  C6mbe 
aiid  myself  Were  not  present  on  the  occasion,  that  he  might  have  the  satis- 
fkction  of  ^clipping  our  combs.'  In  reply  to  that  vaunt,  (for  subh  it  is,) 
you  are  authorised  to  show  to  Drs.  McDowell  and  Harrison  the  fbllbwidg 
paragraph : — 

"Either  and  both  of  them  are  deheo  to  put  on  paper,  and  Commit  to 
press,  their  objections  to  phrenology,  and  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  thdt 
publication.  To  that  publication  I  pledge  myself  to  reply;  and  let  an 
enlightened  public  judge  of  the  issue.  Imean  that  I  will  reply  to  the 
publication,  provided  its  tone  and  spirit  be  respectful,  and  sucn  as  ane 
oecoming  in  a  philosophical  discussion.  But  should  it  consist  of  a  cant, 
rant  denunciation,  or  an  attempt  at  ridicule,  I  may  possibly  deem  and 
pronounce  it  unworthy  of  notice.  But  lei  the  proA?ssors  discuss  the  sab- 
jeet  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  science,  and  of  the  station  which  they 
themselves  hold,  and  I  repeat  that  they  shall  h«ar  from  me. 

''By  Mr.  Neville,  of  Cincinnati,  I  sent  last  summer  from  Harroda- 
burgh  a  verbal  challenge  to  the  same  effect  to  Professor  Mussey,  who,  I 
was  told,  made  a  fierce  attack  on  phrenology.  That  challenge  I  no^ 
repeat  in  writing;  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  communicate  it  to  him.  A 
mere  wordy  debate  on  phrenology  is  but  little  else  than  an  outpourtn|^ 
of  breath,  which  the  wind  soon  aissipates,  and  the  matter  is  forgotton. 
Not  to  with  a  book  or  pamphlet;  it  remains  a  lasting  record  to  the  eiedic 
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or  discredit  of  its  author.  To  such  an  ordeal  alone,  therefore,  am  I  will- 
ing to  resort.  Say  to  the  gentlemen  that,  with  due  respect,  I  thus  tender 
to  them  my  oaoe,  and  defy  them  to  lift  it  in  a  style  of  knightly  courtesy, 

**  Your,  obedient  servant, 

'^Cbables  Caldwell. 
-November  91ft,  1838.** 

The  Cincinnati  Daily  News  Tto  which  we  are  partly  indebted  for  the 
above  information)  made  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  Dr. 
CaldwelPs  communication : — 

"This  is  open,  bold,  and  fair;  and  if  the  worthy  professors  here  will 
venture  to  record  their  opposition,  the  public  will  have  presented  to  them 
much  better  means  of  judging  as  regards  the  correctness  or  incorrectness 
of  the  positions  advanced  by  either  party.  To  Drs.  Caldwell,  Harrison, 
McDowell,  and  Mussey,  we  offer  one  column  of  our  paper  each  day,  in 
which  they  shall,  if  they  think  proper,  state  their  objections  and  argu- 
ments. The  only  condition  we  would  insist  on,  is  that  all  parties  hold 
in  mind  that  public  instruction  is  the  great  object." 

When  we  read  the  above  statements,  we  hoped  to  see  a  fsir,  candid, 
and  honourable  discussion  take  place  upon  the  merits  of  phrenology. 
But  we  have  looked  nearly  five  months  in  vain  for  any  answer  from 
these  gentlemen  to  Dr.  CaldwelPs  communication. 

We  think  it  due  to  truth  and  justice  to  give  publicity  to  the  above 
fktts  through  the  Phrenological  Journal,  not  only  that  the  pablic  gene- 
rally may  be  made  acquainted  with  them,  but  that  they  may  be  preserved 
from  oblivion  for  future  reference. 

Phrenology  in  PhUadelpkicL — ^We  ventured  in  a  previous  number  of 
this  Journal  to  express  an  opinion,  "that  in  Philadelphia,  a  city  distin- 
guished for  the  number,  talent,  and  learning  of  its  professional  men,  as 
well  as  for  its  scientific  associations  and  medical  institutions,  Mr.  Combe 
would  find  large  and  attentive  audiences."  And  in  no  respect  have  we 
been  disappointed.  At  his  first  lecture  the  audience  numbered  441,  and 
at  his  last  607,  making  an  average  attendance  of  about  550.  As  to  the 
character  of  his  lectures  or  audience,  we  think  it  sufficient  to  present 
the  following  testimony  and  facts.  From  the  February  number  of  the 
Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine  (edited  by  Di,  Bell),  we  make  the  follow- 
ing quotation : — 

"  It  would  be  difficult  within  the  compass  of  sixteen  lectures  to  convey, 
with  such  force  and  point,  so  large  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture, organisation,  and  functions  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  several  faculties 
of  the  mind,  manifested  through  these  latter,  together  with  an  available 
and  practical  apjilication  of  the  knowledge  thus  inculcated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  ethics,  intellectual  philosophy,  education,  jurisprudence,  and 
the  treatment  of  mental  alienation.  lie  illustrates  his  leading  propo- 
sitions by  numerous  and  apt  details,  anecdotal  and  otherwise;  thus 
happily  appealing  both  to  the  sentiments  and  to  the  knowing  and  reflect- 
ing faculties  of  his  audience.  Many  persons  of  both  sexes,  after  hearing 
Mr.  Combe's  lectures  in  this  city,  will  be  disposed  to  join  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Mr.  William  Frazer,  printer,  Edinburgh,  as  follows: — 
*  with  regard  to  the  system  of  mental  philosophy  founded  on  phrenology, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  leading  prin- 
ciples, being  almost  intuitively  comprehended  by  the  high  and  the  low, 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  and  from  its  being  practically  applicable 
to  ^1  the  purposes  of  life,  as  well  those  of  the  most  orthodox  divine  as 
of  the  humblest  artisan,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  triie 
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philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  is  at  all  events  vastly  saperior  to  any  system 
hitherto  adopted.'  " 

We  copy  from  the  Pennsylvanian  (a  well  conducted  paper  in  this  city  ) 
of  February  16,  the  following  account  respecting  the  close  of  Mr.  Combe's 
first  coarse  of  lectures  in  Philadelphia : — 

''At  the  conclusion  of  this  truly  interesting  lecture,  Mr.  Combe  made  a 
very  neat  and  feeling  acknowledgment  for  the  favour  with  which  he  has 
been  received  in  Philadelphia,  and  returned  his  thanks  to  Drs.  Bell, 
Gibson,  Paocoast,  Morton,  and  others,  for  their  kindness  in  facilitating 
his  designs  bv  the  loan  of  valuable  preparations. 

"After  he  nad  retired,  the  members  of  the  class,  at  the  call  of  Dr.  Bell, 
formed  themselt^es  into  an  organised  meeting.  Benj.  W.  Richards,  Esq. 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Charles  Picot  was  made  secretary. 
Dr.  Bell  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  as  the  sentiments  of  those  present : — 

^^ Resolved,  That  they  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  and  mental 
profit  to  the  comprehensive  views  of  human  nature,  and  to  the  elucida- 
tions of  individual  character,  set  forth  by  Mr.  Combe  in  his  lectures 
just  completed.  And  that  in  these  they  recognise  many  important  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  education  and  jurisprudence,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

^^  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  carry  to  Mr.  Combe  the 
preceding  resolution,  and  a  wish,  on  the  part  of  this  meeting,  that  he 
will  be  induced  to  repeat  his  course  of  lectures  on  phrenology  in  this 
city. 

'^  The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  into 
efiect  the  foregoing  resolutioiK  viz: — 

"  1.  Nicholas  Biddle,  L.  L.  D.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Girard  College,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pensylvania, 
Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  &c,  &c. 

'^2.  Joseph  Hartshorne,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society— (one  of  our  oldest  and  most  experienced  and  trusted  physicians 
and  surgeons — a  practical  man.) 

''3.  Benjamin  W.  Richards,  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, formerly  Mayor  of  this  city,  and  long  one  of  the  Managers,  if  be 
is  not  now,  of  the  l^astern  Penitentiary,  and  of  the  Almshouse. 

"4.  William  Gibson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  • 
Pennsylvania  (medical  class  this  winter  is  401),  Surp;eon  to  the  Blockley 
Hospital  (Almshouse  Infirmary),  Member  of  the  Philosophical  Society. 
"5.,  Thomas  Harris,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Society,  Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  (a  gentleman  in  extensive  practice 
as  surgeon  physician,  author  of  a  Life  ofCommodore  Bainbridge). 

"6.  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  President  of  the  Girard  College,  formerly 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  the  Universitv  of  Penn- 
sylvania, after  graduating  at  West  Point,  (U.  S.  Military  Academy,) 
he  taught  Mathematics  as  a  Professor  in  this  institution — Member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society. 

"7.  Rembrandt  Peale,  a  painter  of  celebrity,  author  of  'Notes  on 
Italy,'  &c. 

"8.  Charles  Picot,  for  several  years  the  head  of  a  seminary  for  young 
ladies,  and  who,  by  his  success  as  a  teacher,  has  acquired  celebrity 
through  the  United  States. 

"9.  John  Bell,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  applied  to  the  Fine  arts,  Editor  of  the  Select  Medical 
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Libi-ary  and  Eclectic  Jourqal  of  Mcdicioe,  on^i  of  ilie  e4Uprs  of  tfcr 
Jouroal  of  Health,  (the  initial  article,  with  two  or  three  e^ce,ptioi^8,  oJ 
e^ch  number  of  the  Journal  of  Health  is  by  Dr.  B.) ;  author  of  a  work  ok. 
Baths  and  Mineral  Waters,  and  on  Health  and  Beauty,  ^c 

"That  the  friends  of  the  phrenological  philosophy  elsewhere  may  knoTv 
how  Mr.  Combe  has  been  greeted  by  the  literary  and  scientific  nbt'O  ot 
Philadelphia,  we  hav^e  added  to  the  names  of  the  committee  given  above 
such  information  as  shows  their  standing.'' 

Xhere  seemed  to  be  a  very  general  desire  expessed  to  have  Mr.  Coinhrt? 
repeat  his  lectures.  Many  who  attended  this  course  hatl  become  sp,m|jch 
ifiterestpdf  that  they  wished  to  hear  the  lectures  repeated,  api;J  ^Iso  huve 
nn  opportunity  afforded  for  those  of  their  friends  to  attend  who  w.ere 
vin^W^^  b.e  present  at  the  £rst  course.  Others,  whos^  d,upes  ha4  necea- 
sarily  prevented  their  attendance  entirely,  or  had  perpiitt^d  tbeiu  to  h^^r 
only  a  part  of  the  lectures,  wished  to  attend  a  whole  cgur$^  \q  order. 
IVJr.  Combe,  in  view  of  the,  very  general  and  urgent  requests,  cooseoXed 
to  repeat  his  lectures,  and  aCT^ordingly  commenced  his  second  coiiise.QD 
tli,e  2d  of  MaxcU,  at  th^  Musical  Fund.  Hall.  Thj&^e  lectures  are  now  in 
a,  staie  of  progress. 

The  number  and  character  of  his  present  audience  is  very  similar  tp 
that  which  attended  his  first  course.  The  ijnteresf  seems  to  coptinu? 
unabated.  The  fact,  that  such  au  audience  should  s^ive  close  attention 
to  so  long  a  course  of  lectures,  and  inanifest  constantly  increasing  interest 
in  the  subject  discussed,  is  not  only  an  evidence  of  its  truth,  but  also  that 
it  is  not  mere  curiosity  nor  the  excitement  of  feeling,  which  prompts  their 
regular  attendance  and  creates  such  continued  interest,  It  mujst  be  the 
cool  and  deliberate  exercise  of  the  intellect. 

We  are  gratified  to  observe  so  many  kdies  attending  Mr.  C.'s  lec- 
tures. At  the  first  course  they  composed  probably  about  one  fourth  of 
the  audience;  but  we  should  think  that  they  constitute  nearly  one  half 
of  the  present  audience.  The  principles  of  phrenology  are  peculiarly 
calculated  tp  interest  the  female  mind,  and  place  withm  its  power  great 
facilities,  not  only  for  personal  happiness  and  ixpprovement,  but  for  the 
good  of  niankind  generally.  Said  Dr.  Spurzheim  to  a  lady  in  Boston — 
"Excepting  Christianity,  phrenology  vyill  dp  more  to  elevate  woman 
than  any  other  s)tstem  nas  ever  done.  It  gives  her  a  participation  in 
th^  labours,  of  the  mind.  She  should  understaQd  its  principles,  and 
prfictise  ibem  in  the  nursery.  For  it  is  her  infiuence  which  must  mould 
the  minds  of  her  children,  and  thus  improve  the  world." 

We  learn  that  about  thirty  teachers  engaged  in  the  city  schools,  besides 
many  others  connected  with  private  schools,  have  attended  these  lecturen. 
We  nope  it  will  be  the  means  of  leading  them  to  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  science;  for  to  no  class  of  persons  can  a  knowledge  of  it  be  more 
imppftant  or  useful. 

In  presenting  the  above  account  of  "Phrenology  in  Philadelphia,"  it 
is.  d^e  to  state,  that  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  city 
l^ve  treated  Mr.  C.  with  great  respect  and  attention,  and  have  also  been 
disposed  generally  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  science  with  a  candid 
9nd  liberal  spirit.  Several  leading  members  of  this  profession  have  long 
been  firm  believers  in  the  truth  of  phrenology,  and  the  decided  advocates 
of  its  principles,  bpth  publicly  and  privately.  And  we  would  also  state, 
that  two  or  three  of  our  most  experienced  physicians  who  attended 
Mr.  C.'s  first  course,  are  in  regular  attendance  at  the  second,  and  have 
been  very  successful  in  influencing  many  of  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances to  accompany  them. 

U  is  du;e  also  to  state,  that  the  conductors  of  the  public  press  have  spoken 
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'•hroogh  their  rariooft  orgaD9  in  high  tenns  of  Mr.  C.'s  kctorea^  and,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  have  always  discussed  the  subject  io  ah  houoar- 
able  and  respectful  cnanoert 

We  should  not  omit  to  mentioq  that,  during  these  lectures,  Mr.  C.  bM 
had  several  meetiogs  of  his  class  to  communicate  instruction  o&  the  l«ca- 
tioa  of  the  various  organs,  as  well  as  on  the  nature  and  influence  of  the 
temperaoients.  These  meetings  have  been  well  attended.  The  differ- 
eoce  of  temperament  io  external  indications  was  rendered-  very  clear  and 
intelligible  by  means  of  living  illustrations.  It  was.gratifying  to  Qbaecre 
that  roost,  if  not  all  of  the  members  of  the  class,  were  able,  after  a  few  ex- 
amples, to  describe  the  temperament  of  an  individual,  and  say  which  of 
the  temperaments  were  combined,  and  what  one  predominated.  We 
would  here  remark,  that  this  sqbject  is  verv  important  as  connected  with 
phrenology,  and  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  apply  its  principles  prac- 
tically without  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  the  temperaments. 
We  hope  in  due  time  to  present  several  articles  on  this  subject. 

In  conclusion^  we  think  we  may  with  propriety  say,  that  the  ahov« 
facts  reflect  no  less  honour  on  the  distinguished  individual  who  has  been 
the  principal  agent  concerned,  than  on  the  intelligence  and  liberality  of 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

We  learn  by  a  letter,  dated  New  York,  March  19tb,  lv^9,  that  thje.  fpl: 
lowing  gentlemen  were  re-elected  oflicers  of  the  New  York  Phrenolo- 
gical Society : — John  W.  Francis,  M.  D.,  President ;  J.  C.  Beals,  M«  O., 
Vice  President;  A. 'Sidney  Doane,  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
A.  Boardtnan,  Recording  Secretary;  Benjamin  C.  Joslyn,  M.  t>.,  Trea- 
surer; E.  Newberry,  Warden;  Caleb  Ticknor,  M.  D.,  Charles  A.  Lee, 
M.  D.,  P.  H.  Wildman,  M.  D.,  and  Benjamin  Dral^e,  M.  D,,  Directors, 

Our  readers  will  find  the  present  number  of  the  Phrenological  Journal 
enlarged  sixteen  pages.  We  have  had  for  some  time  many  interesting 
facts  and  valuable  articles  prepared,  but  have  been  prevented  from  pul^ 
lishing  them  for  the  want  of  room.  And  for  the  same  reason^  we  haTQ 
been  unable  to  make  scarcely  any  selections  from  foreign  phrenological 
journals,  and  other  standard  works  on  the  science,  which  are  accessible  to 
few  of  our  readers.  Besides,  there  have  been  published  at  different  times 
io  medical  journals  and  other  periodicals  in  our  own  country,  much  iote- 
resting  matter  more  or  less  connected  with  phrenology,  which  should  be 
collected  and  preserved  in  a  journal  devoted  to  the  science*  Few  are 
aware  of  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  field  which  is  laid  open  before  oa 
for  investigation.  For  no  science  or  subject  whatever,  Christianity  eX'- 
cepted,  is.  susceptible  of  so  many  and  important  applications  to  the  best 
interests  of  man,  as  a  mortal  and  immortal  being.  And  comparaitir«ly 
few  as  yet  know  the  amount,  or  can  appreciate  the  value  of  the  matter 
which  lias  already  been  published  on  this  subject. 

For  six  or  eight  yeais  past,  there  has  been  a  phrenological  journal  pub* 
lished  at  Copenhagen,  and  also  one  at  Paris,  both  of  which  journals  have 
been  conducted  with  great  ability  and  interest.  The  English  Phrenolo- 
gical Journal  (published  at  Edinburgh  till  1837,  and  since  that  tioie  in 
London)  has  now  reached  iis  twelfth  volume,  and  is  acknowledged  by 
the  best  judges  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  periodicals  in  Great 
Britain.  The  increasing  demand  for  that  work,  and  the  high  value  set 
upon  its  back  volumes,  furnishes  strong  evidence  of  this  fact.  They 
have  usually  published  only  a  few  extra  copies,  aside  from  supplying 
their  regular  subscribers.  And  we  were  recently  informed  by  Mr. 
Combe,  ihat  it  was  now  almost  impossible  to  obtain  entire  sets  of  thia 
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joornal,  it  bein^^  entirely  out  of  print.  Those  who  do  possess  'them 
will  not  part  with  them  for  any  consideration  whatever ;  and  the  only 
opportunities  offered,  where  money  can  buy  them,  are  when  some  person 
possessing  them  dies,  and  his  effects  mast  be  disposed  of  by  law  at 
public  sale. 

We  do  not  expect  phrenological  matter  will  be  so  eagerly  sought,  or  so 
highly  valued  in  this  country,  for  many  years.  But  we  do  know  that 
the  time  will  come,  when  works  of  real  merit  on  the  science  will  be  pro- 
perly estimated  and  extensively  circulated.  And  in  view  of  the  above 
facts  and  considerations,  this  Journal  has  been  stereotyped^  and  no  paiqs 
or  expense  will  be  spared  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  liberal  support.  We 
expect,  indeed,  the  expenses  of  the  work  for  some  years  will  consider- 
ably exceed  its  receipts ;  but  as  it  was  commenced  from  far  higher  con- 
siderations than  mere  motives  of  pecuniary  gain,  it  will  never  be  forced 
upon  phrenologists  for  support.  It  must  stand  entirely  on  iti<  own 
merits;  and  if  the  work  is  not  deserving  of  patronage,  we  do  not  ask  oi 
desire  it,  and  whatever  may  be  its  fate,  we  shall  never  complain  for  the 
want  of  it. 

When  it  was  first  commenced,  it  was  regarded  in  some  measure  as  ay 
experiment.  But  circumstances  will  justify  us  now  in  stating,  that  if 
VftU  be  permanent.  And  in  view  of  its  favourable  reception  thus  far,  as 
well  as  from  a  desire  to  increase  its  prospective  value,  and  render  i^ 
worthy  of  more  extended  patronage,  we  have  concluded  to  enlarge  the 
remaining  numbers  sixteen  pages,  making  each  number  forty-eight  pages 
The  first  volume  will  then  consist  of  about  five  hundred  pages,  and  sub 
sequent  volumes  of  near  six  hundred  pages.  By  this  means  we  shall  be 
able  to  present  a  far  greater  amount  and  variety  of  matter,  both  original 
and  selected.  We  intend  to  republish  the  best  articles  in  the  English. 
Phrenological  Journal,  and  by  connecting  these  with  American  facts  and 
original  matter,  the  value  of  both  will  be  greatly  enhanced.  We  hope 
thus  far  to  transfer  to  our  pages  most  of  the  information  and  facts  which 
will  be  interesting  to  an  American  reader,  and  thus  embody  in  this 
Journal  nearly  all  the  matter  published  on  the  science  which  will  be  of 
permanent  value. 

Crania  Americana, — Mention  has  formerlv  been  made  of  a  great  work 
by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  wnich  has  been  several  years 
in  progress,  entitled,  "  Crania  Americana,  or  a  comparative  view  of  the 
skulls  of  various  aboriginal  nations  of  North  and  South  America,  to 
lehick  is  to  be  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  varieties  of  the  human  species^ 
and  on  the  American  race  in  particular,  illustrated  by  sixty  plates  and 
a  coloured  map.^^  A  specimen  of  the  lithographic  drawings  has  been 
politely  forwarded  to  our  address  within  a  few  days,  which  far  surpasses 
oar  expectations  of  the  manner  in  which  we  had  supposed  they  were 
to  be  executed.  A  Peruvian  skull  from  the  Temple  of  the  Snn,  and  the 
embalmed  head  from  a  Peruvian  cemetery  at  Arica,  seem  to  be  as  per- 
fectly displayed  as  it  is  possible  to  represent  such  objects  on  paper.  In  the 
course  of  the  present  month,  accordmg  to  the  prospectus,  the  whole  is  to 
be  ready  for  the  public.  The  text  is  to  embrace  between  two  and  three 
hundred  pages,  in  imperial  quarto,  on  fine  paper.  All  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions  in  this  country,  to  say  nothing  of  private  libraries,  should 
possess  this  admirable  national  production.  Both  the  antiquarian  and 
philosopher,  and  even  the  historian  and  phrenologist,  must  necessarily 
have  an  interest  in  the  labours  of  Dr.  Morton.  To  our  professional 
brethren,  the  Crania  Americana  will  be  a  desirable  acquisition. — Boston 
Med,  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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ARTICLE  I. 


UTILITY   OF   PHRENOLOOI^. 


Phrenology  is  useful^  because  it  forms  the  most  correct  basis  of  a 
system  of  mental  philosophy. 

In  8  previous  number  of  this  Journal  (see  Art.  I,  page  101),  we 
entered  somewhat  at  length  upon  the  discussion  of  the  above  propo- 
sition. We  there  contrasted  the  merits  of  phrenology,  as  the  true 
science  of  the  mindj  with  other  systems  of  mental  philosophy,  par- 
ticularly Dugald  Stewart's.  We  pointed  out  several  important  defects 
which  have  hitherto  existed  in  every  system  of  mental  science.  We 
stated  that  all  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  had  committed 
the  following  mistakes.  First,  they. leave  out  of  view  almost  entirely 
aB  connection  of  the  mind  with  the  brain;  and,  secondly,  they  make 
their  own  individual  consciousness  the  chitf  and  principtd  source  of 
information.  And  that^  from  these  two  radical  defects  in  their  pre- 
mises, they  have  fallen  into  numerous  errors.  Among  others,  they  do 
not  recognise  att  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind:  and  throughout 
all  their  writings,  they  corf ound  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind  unth 
modes  of  activity. 

Another  radical  defect  in  the  systems  of  previous  writers  on  mentaL 
science  is.  When  they  admit  and  treat  of  the  elementary  factUHes  of 
the  mind,  they  consider  them  merely  as  existing  by  themselves,  and 
disregard  almost  entirely  the  influence  of  conMnation. 

This  defect  is  similar  to  what  would  appear  in  that  system  of 
chemistry  which  should  contain  only  a  physical  description  of 
elements  of  matter,  without  saying  any  thing  of  the  various  sub- 
stances which  they  form  in  combination.  Thus  the  chemist  might 
describe  oxygen  by  itself.     He  might  say  it  is  a  gas,  colourless, 
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heavier  than  common  air,  a  supporter  of  combustion  and  animal  life, 
and  many  other  things  equally  important,  interesting,  and  true ;  and 
if  such  facts  were  all  that  is  known  of  this  substance,  they  should  be 
received  and  appreciated  according  to  their  value.  But  how  mtqh  is 
added  to  our  knowledge,  when  we  are  informed  that  oxygen  enters 
mto  combination  with  almost  every  other  element  of  matter?  That 
ii^  one  combination  it  forms  the  deadly  poison;  in  another,  the  refresh- 
ing cordial.  That  united  with  nitrogen  in  one  proportion,  it  consti- 
tutes the  air  we  breathe ;  in  another,  it  forms  ^e  nitrous  oxyde,  a 
substance  producing  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  exhilaration ;  in  a 
third  proportion,  the  nitrous  oxyde,  which,  coming  in  contact  with 
oar  lungs,  produces  instant  death ;  and  in  a  fburth,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  nature.  That  with  hydrogen  it  forms  the  valuable 
substance  called  water ;  and  in  other  various  combinations,  acids  so 
valuable  in  the  arts  and  all  the  economy  of  civilised  life. 

Much  likewise  might  be  said,  which  would  be  interesting  and  tme, 
of  acids-— of  their  general  properties — ^their  sour  taste — ^their  ejects 
on  vegetable  blues,  &c, ;  but  how  imperfect  would  be  the  description 
which  should  fail  to  give  us  not  only  the  elements  of  which  each  is 
C4>mp08ed,  but  the  nature  of  those  substances  which  they  form  in 
ccHPQpositions  1 

We  have  room  only  for  a  singls  example  to  illustrate  the  truth  of 
our  position.  We  select  the  mental  power  termed  by  Dr.  Brown 
^^  anger  f^  in  phrenology,  "  Combativeness."  In  his  description  of 
this  feeling.  Dr.  Brown  is  truly  eloquent.  His  organ  of  Combative 
ness  must  have  been  large^  or  he  could  not  have  described  the  feeling 
with  such  vividness  and  accuracy. 

'*  There  is  a  principle  in  our  mind,"  says  he,  *'  which  is  to  us  Hke 
a  constant  protector;  which  may  slumber,  indeed,  but  which  slumbers 
only  at  seasons  when  its  yigUance  would  be  useless ;  which  awakes, 
therefore,  at  the  first  appearance  of  unjust  intentions,  and  which  be- 
comes more  watchful  and  more  vigorous  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
of  the  attack  which  it  has  to  dread.  What  should  we  think  of  the 
providence  of  nature,  if,  when  aggressions  were  made  against  the  weak 
and  unarmed,  at  a  distance  from  the  aid  of  others,  there  were  instantly 
and  uniformly,  by  the  intervention  of  some  wonder-working  power, 
to  rush  into  the  hand  of  the  defenceless  a  sword  or  other  weapon  of 
defence  ?  And  yet  tiiis  would  be  but  a  feeble  assistance,  if  compared 
with  that  which  we  receive  from  those  simple  emotions  which  Heaven 
has  caused  to  rush,  as  it  were,  into  our  mind  for  repelling  every 
attack.  What  would  be  a  sword  in  the  trembling  hand  of  the  infirm, 
of  the.  aged-*-of  him  whose  pusillanimous  spirit  shrinks  at  the  very 
appearance  not  of  danger  merely,  but  even  of  arms  by  the  use  of 
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vhich  danger  might  be  averted,  and  to  whom,  oftnsequently,  the  very 
sword  which  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  grasp  would  be  an  additional 
cause  of  terror  ?    The  instant  anger  which  arises,  does  moie  than 
many  such  weapons.    It  gives  the  spirit  which  knows  how  to  make 
a  weapon  of  every  thing,  or  which  itself  without  a  weapon  does  what 
even  a  thunderbolt  would  be  powerless  to  do  in  the  shuddering 
grasp  of  a  coward.     When  anger  rises,  fear  is  gone.     There  is  no 
coward,  for  all  are  brave.'*-— ^rotcm'«  Leds,  Hedge^s  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
This  is  a  correct  description,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  feeling  or 
emotion  which  may  be  termed  infant  anger,  and  which  depends  on 
Combativeness.     But  he  confines  himself  to  the  simple  emotion  as  it 
rises  in  view  of  provocation  or  insult,  or  any  thzeateped  injury.    It  is 
true  he  speaks  of  resentment  being  <*  too  long  protracted,"  (which 
depends  on  Destructiveness,  and  thi»  is  another  example  of  confound- 
ing primitive  elements  of  the  mind  with  each  other,)  and  dUpropor" 
iionate  to  the  offence;  transferred  from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent; 
rising  too  soon,  when  it  sliotdd  be  entirely  suppressed;  and  as  not 
conjmed  to  the  individual  aggrieved;  but  it  is  all  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  conclusively  that  he  thinks  the  subject  exhausted  with  a 
description  of  what  in  common  language  is  usually  termed  anger. 
But  phrenology  teaches  that  the  element  ci  the  mind,  which  is  at  the 
foundation  of  anger,  is  *'  an  active  impulse  exerting  an  influence  on 
the  mental  constitution,  independent  of  unjust  attacks.'*     Dr.  Brown 
has  confined  his  description  of  the  faculty  to  one  mode  of  manifesta- 
tion or  activity,  which  is  precisely  analogous  to  llie  case  we  have 
supposed  above  from  chemistry.     But  how  imperfect  is  the  descrip« 
tion  till  we  are  told  that  this  elementary  feeling  is  the  basis  not  only 
of  anger  or  resentment  at  injury,  but  constitutes  in  every  mind, 
according  to  its  strength,  the  propensity  to  oppose ;  that  it  aids  the 
good  man  to  carry  through  his  plans  of  benevolence,  as  well  as  the 
bad  to  execute  his  purposes  of  malice;   that  united  with  deficimit 
intellect  and  weak  moral  sentiment,  it  makes  the  quarrelsome,  vaunt- 
ing boxer,  while  in  a  dififerent  combination  it  is  an  important  element 
in  the  character  of  the  unflinching  philanthropist;  that  it  not  only 
gives  boldness  to  the  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  fiHs  with  indig- 
nation the  mind  of  an  injured  person,  but  imparts  energy  to  the  mes- 
senger of  peace,  and  even  enables  gentle  and  virtuous  woman  better 
to  fulfil  the  important  duties  of  her  station.     We  want  to  know  what 
is  that  element  of  mind  which  is  the  basis  of  anger,  and  then  the 
influence  of  this  element  in  all  its  varieties  of  combination. 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  representation  is  in  the  least  open  to  the 
charge  of  exaggeration.     Nor  is  the  defect  of  which  we  speak  con-  * 
fined  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Brown.    It  extends  to  all  the  systems  of 
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the  old  philosophers,  and  almost  to  every  part  of  those  systems ;  nor 
could  their  principles  of  investigation  and  the  data  they  had  at  com- 
mand, or  which  they  would  use,  furnish  any  remedy.  If  they  went 
to  the  extent  of  their  powers  or  their  data,  we  should  not  complain ; 
and  yet  if  there  are  additional  helps  or  data,  why  should  we  not 
employ  them  ? 

There  is  one  more  topic  connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject 
upon  which  'v^e  would  remark,  viz.  the  nomenclature  of  phrenology* 
We  cannot  better  introduce  what  we  have  to  say,  than  by  quoting  the 
language  of  Dr.  Whately,  published  in  the  second  number  of  this 
Journal,  page  47. 

<*I  am  convinced  that,  even  if  all  connection  of  the  brain  with  the 
mind  were  regarded  not  merely  as  doubtful,  but  as  a  perfect  chimera, 
still  the  treatises  of  many  phrenological  writers,  especially  yours," 
(Mr.  Combe's,)  "  would  be  of  great  value,  from  their  employing  a 
metaphysical  nomenclature  far  more  accurate,  logical,  and  convenient, 
than  Locke,  Stewart,  and  other  writers  of  their  schools." 

Higher  authority  on  this  subject  than  Dr.  Whately  could  not  be 
cited.  But  the  testimony  of  many  persons  of  high  authority  might 
be  quoted.  Even  the  opponents  of  phrenology  will  express  their 
admiration  of  its  classification  and  nomenclature ;  and  that,  too,  while 
<  they  profess  entire  unbelief  in  the  truth  of  the  system,  not  reflecting 
that  this  excellency  is  an  important  argument  in  favour  of  its  truth. 
Simplicity  and  clearness  are  only  attributes  of  truth;  and  the  principle 
,  is  without  exception,  that  of  two  systems,  that  which  is  most  simple 
and  clear  is  most  accordant  with  truth.  Such  ever  has,  and  ever  will 
be,  the  verdict  of  mankind. 

Without  claiming  perfection  for  phrenology  in  regard  to  dassifica- 
Hon  and  nomenclature,  we  think  its  advantages  in  this  respect  to 
mental  science  will  be  incalculable.  Every  writer  on  metaphysics 
asually  fills  some  scores  of  pages  on  the  importance  of  being  precise 
in  the  use  of  language,  and  the  danger  of  employing  terms  in  a  loose 
and  careless  manner ;  and  no  one  who  looks  at  the  history  of  meta- 
physical science  will  consider  such  cautions  as  unnecessary.  One 
half  or  three  fourths  of  the  controversies  which  have  taken  place  in 
reference  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  have  doubtless  arisen  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  terms.  This  is  true  not  only  in  regard  to  sub- 
jects purely  metaphysical,  but  inany  controversial  treatises  on  religious 
doctrines  would  never  have  been  inflicted  on  the  world,  had  the  parties 
understood  each  other.  We  do  not  claim  for  a  knowledge  of  phren- 
ology the  quality  of  a  sovereign  universal  remedy  for  those  evils. 
There  are  many  subjects  of  controversy  not  directly  connected  with 
the  science ;  and  difference  of  opinion  as  often  arises  from  diflference 
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of  feeling  as  from  difference  in  intellectual  apprehension.  Even 
phrenologists,  equally  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  their  science^ 
wiU  sometimes  have  different  views.  But  with  them,  controversies 
and  discussions  do  not  arise  from  a  misunderstanding  of  language. 
Although  there  is  still  terra  ieongnita  within  the  limits  of  the  system, 
and  many  indefinite  points,  some  of  which  probably  never  will  be 
settled  in  our  mortal  state,  yet  the  harmony  of  phrenologists  on  the 
science  of  the  mind  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of  other  philoso- 
phers on  the  science  of  matter;  and  even  where  only  a  partial 
acquaintance  with  the  science  is  possessed,  such  is  the  deamess  of 
its  classification  and  (he  definitions  of  its  terms,  that  misunderstanding 
in  relation  to  subjects  legitimately  involving  such  language  is  almost 
necessarily  excluded  from  minds  of  ordinary  discipline  and  capacity. 
We  entirely  accord  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Whately,  that  if  the 
science  were  regarded  *'  as  a  perfect  chimera,"  still  the  '*  emplopng  a 
metaphysical  nomenclature,"  to  which  it  has  given  rise, ''  would  be 
of  great  value." 


ARTICLE  II. 

.     REMARKS  UPON  THE  SCRIPTURE  DOCTRINE  OF  REGENERATION. 

We  have  waited  with  some  little  impatience  for  some  time  past,  to 
see  an  article  upon  the  philosophy  of  regeneration,  based  upon  views 
in  harmony  with  Scripture  and  the  phrenological  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.  The  third  article  in  the  first  number  of  this  Journal  is 
very  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  cannot  be  considered  as  taking  up 
the  subject  at  the  foundation.  The  truth  is,  the  subject  is  one  belong- 
ing to- the  clerical  profession,  and  to  some  able  divine  who  is  heartily 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  phrenology.  To  do  justice  to  the  subject, 
in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  its  height  and  its  depth,  will  require  the 
hand  of  a  master;  and  however  well  the  work  should  be  accomplished, 
it  would  be  certain  to  meet  with  opposition  from  the  ignorance,  preju- 
dice, and  bigotry  of  some.  This  has  doubtless  been  foremen  by  those 
best  qualified  to  enter  upoYi  the  task,  and  the  public  mind  has  been 
left  in  the  dark ;  and  those  who  would  seize  a  true  mental  philosophy 
as  a  pearl  of  great  price,  have  been  frightened  from  going  out  after  it, 
*  because  there  was  a  "  lion  in  their  way."  But  the  subject  cannot 
long  remain  in  this  state ;  things  are  coming  to  a  cnsis ;  the  public 
will  embrace  phrenology,  and  trust  to  their  own  sagacity  and  compre- 
hension to  reconcile  it  with  religious  truth.    If  phrenologists  and 
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divines  neglect  to  settle  where  the  boundary  lines  are  in  the  disputed 
t&riiory,  infidel  trespoissers  will  commit  depredations.  It  is  with  a 
▼iew  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  rather  than  with  any  expeetatioa 
of  doing  it  justice*  that  we  have  resolved  to  prepare  the  present 
artide. 

That  our  readers  may  be  emboldened  to  ^proa^oh  the  subject,  we 
beg  of  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  truth,  whether  religious  ot 
scientific,  historical  or  prophetical-^whether  rational  or  miraculous-^ 
when  fully  and  rightly  known  and  comprehended,  must,  firom  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  character  of  the  Great  Author  of  all  trulih, 
be  consistent  with  itself.  ^ 

Whenever,  therefore,  we  see  apparent  inconsistency,  we  may  rest 
assured  we  do  not  fully  understand  the  whole  truth;  and  that  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  either  in  our  own  ignorance,  prejudice,  or 
incapacity.  There  .are  indeed  many  truths  wholly  beyond  human 
comprehension;  and  a  miracle  is  nothing  but  a  manifestation  of 
power  by  the  Almighty  upon  principles  perfectly  consistent  with  all 
his  laws,  but  of  which  man,  from  his  limited  capacity,  is  unable  to 
see  the  consistency. 

We  would  never  stifle  enquiry  short  of  the  utmost  limit  of  human 
capacity  to  pursue  it ;  believing  that  when  short  and  partial  views  of 
tnith  give  wrong  impressions,  it  is  better  to  enlarge  and  perfect  the 
view,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  do,  than  to  attempt  to  withdraw  the 
mind,  and  suppress  enquiry.  This  we  think  is  especially  correct  in 
neladon  to  all  those  truths  which  are  so  important  to  us,  as  are  those 
which  explain  our  character,  condition,  and  future  destiny. 

Man  is  the  only  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth  capable  of  being 
religious;  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  the  only  being  endowed  with 
faculties  whose  functions  are  in  relation  to  religious  truths  and  to 
objects  of  religious  worship.  He  is  the  only  being  whose  faculties 
enable  him  to  conceive  of  and  worship  the  Author  of  his  own  exist* 
ence.  What  a  glorious  distinction !  and  how  little  do  most  people 
seem  to  realise  it !  And  on  this  glorious  truth  what  additional  light 
has  been  thrown  by  the  discovery  and  analysis  of  the  mental  organs — 
by  the  demonstration  that  man  possesses  organs  more  numerous  and 
of  more  exalted  functions  than  belong  to  any  other  portion  of  his 
animkl  creation ! 

The  faculties  thus  peculiar  to  man,  and  more  especially  connected 
with  the  religious  character  of  man,  are  not,  however,  exclusively  so 
Tftcy  have  another  range  of  functional  relation  and  action.    These    ' 
two  ranges  of  Rinctional  relation  we  will  denominate,  for  the  sake  of 
])er8picuity,  the  one  religious  and  the  other  secular.     By  way  of 
indulging  in  range  of  expression,  and  using  language  acceptaUe  to 
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seTend  claBses  of  Chnstians,  we  mvy  eocasionally  speak  of  the  one 
as  sanetified  or  evangelieal«  and  tiie  other  worldly  or  temporal.    The 
faculties  which  come  under  this  claaa,  are  thoee  termed  by  phreno- 
logists the  higher  sentiments.     They  ire  more  particularly  those 
denominated  Reverence,  Hope,  MsEnreUouf ness,  Ideality,  Benevolence, 
and  Conscientiousness.    Some  of  these  are  more  particularly  con* 
nected  with  the  religious  character  than  others.    Thi»  is  the  case  with 
the  three  first  named.    They  seem  to  he  the  earliest,  deepest,  and  most 
abundant  fountains  of  religious  feeling.     The  others  faQ  into  a  course 
of  religious  manifestation,  and  gire  eo^MSteney  of  life  and  practical 
goodnesss  to  what  would  otherwise  end  in  mere  worship,  faith,  and 
expectation.     When  the  character  is  thoroughly  and  consistently 
religious-^when   religiouff  principle  has  become,  like  a  piece  of 
leaven,  operative  until  it  has  leavened  the  whole— 4hen,  indeed,  all 
the  faculties  may  be  said  in  some  sort  to  manifest  a  religious  function. 
It  is  then  that  the  propensities  act  in  subordination  to,  and  in  harmony 
with,  the  higher  sentiments  while  those  sentiments  take  a  religious 
direction.    The  higher  sentiments  may  predominate  over  the  propen- 
sities in  the  ordinary  life  and  conversation  of  the  merely  moral  man. 
Such  a  man  may  be  honest,  benevolent,  respectable,  and  upright, 
and  have  his  propensities  in  subjection.     He  may  not  only  be 
punctual  in  attendance  on  divine  worship,  and  unite  in  the  services 
with  some  degree  of  attention  and  feeling,  but  he  may  even  erect  the 
domestic  altar,  and  worship  morning  and  evening,  (because  all  this 
may  be  true  with  an  individual  without  a  just  charge  of  hypocrisy,) 
and  yet  the  individual  may  have  no  prevailing,  predominating,  or 
wpreme  love  to  God.    This  is  the  case  with  many  persons  who  have 
been  blessed  with  favourable  organisations  and  education  combined. 
But  this  is  not  that  kind  of  control  of  the  higher  sentiments  which 
characterises   the    converted  and  thoroughly  religious  man,     A 
thoroughly  religious  man  does  aU  things  as  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  in  obedience  to  his  will ;  his  thoughts  are  habitually  upon  divine 
things.     We  do  not  say  of  such  an  individual^  that  he  has  any  more 
or  other  faculties  than  the  irreligiaus  and  profane  individual. 
Were  it  so,  a  religious  man  would  be  either  something  more  than  a 
man,  or  the  irreligious  would  be  something  less.     No,  blessed  be 
God,  the  vilest  wretch  that  lives  has  all  the  primitive  faculties  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  fbel  and  appreciate  religious  truth.     We  shall 
show  by  and  by  that  what  is  called  the  new  principle,  which  takes 
place,  and  which  guides  and  animates  the  will  of  the  religious  man,  is 
not  a  new  faculty.  ' 

We  have  now,  as  we  trust,  explained  satisfactorily,  according  to 
the  phrenological  philosophy  of  the  mind,  what  the  state  of  the 
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religious  and  the  moral  or  irreligious  is.  The  difference  between 
them  is  now  very  apparent.  It  is  easily  seen  that  this  difference  is 
very  great.  It  is  not  a  difTerence  of  being,  or  existence,  or  entity. 
It  is  not  the  difference  between  one  that  is  active  and  one  that  is 
inactive.  They  are  both  progressive;  they  both  use  the  same 
faculties.  They  are  both  travellers  to  eternity ;  but  they  go  different 
roads.  They  follow  the  direction  of  different  leaders ;  they  think  and 
talk  of  different  subjects.  They  have  different  anticipations:  one 
looks  to  a  guide,  and  moves  forward  in  the  broad  effulgent  light  of 
divine  truth ;  the  other  endeavours  to  find  his  own  way  in  the  dark, 
and  relies  upon  his  own  unaided  sagacity.  One  looks  forward  to  the 
.  end  of  the  journey  of  life  as  the  point  whence  open  to  his  boundless 
view  the  glories  of  another  and  brigher  world ;  tlie  other  feels  himself 
at  best  but  obliged  to  make  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

So  recent  is  the  science  of  phrenology,  and  so  few  are  the  religious 
minds  who  have  thoroughly  examined  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  more 
especially  its  religious  bearings,  that  we  feel  constrained  to  detain  our 
readers  to  explain  some  few  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  functional 
activity  of  the  faculties  in  general,  and  also  to  describe  the  functions 
of  several  of  the  faculties  of  the  religious  sentiments. 

1.  It  is  a  law  of  the  manifestation  of  the  faculties  in  general,  that 
the  larger  the  organ  the  greater  is  its  tendency  to  vigorous  action 
under  excitement,  and  the  greater  its  tendency  to  spontaneity. 

2.  When  the  organs  of  the  so  called  religious  sentiments  are  large, 
other  things  being  equal,  they  are  most  likely  to  manifest  their  pecu- 
liarly religious  function. 

3.  The  objects  of  religion  are  so  much  more  elevated  and  vast  tlian 
any  of  the  objects  of  mere  time  and  sense,  that  they  give  a  much 
more  intense  and  powerful  excitement  and  exercise  to  the  faculties, 
especially  of  persons  of  vigorous  intellect  and  cultivated  minds.  The 
low,  groveling,  sensual,  and  ignorant,  do  not  so  easily  realise  things  of 
a  spiritual  nature.  Hence  persons  with  large  and  active  organs  of 
the  higher  sentiments,  especially  of  Reverence,  Marvellousness,  Hope, 
and  Ideality,  find  no  where  but  in  religion  full  satisfaction  to  their 
aspirations.     They  seem,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  once  remarked  of  such 

,  an  individual,  "  not  made  for  this  world."  The  objects  which 
engross  the  minds  of  the  world  around  them,  appear  ''poor,  stale, 
and  unprofitable."  They  literally  go  through  the  world  as  pilgrims 
and  strangers.  In  such,  the  Christian  character  is  incomplete ;  they 
especially  need  benevolence  to  interest  them  in  their  fellow-mortals, 
and  to  exert  their  energies  in  the  glorious  employment  of  doing 
good. 

Our  attentive  readers  will  at  once  anticipate  the  remark,  thit  Uiose 
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persons  who  are  not  converted,  in  whom  the  organs  of  the  higher 
sentiments  are  large,  other  things  being  equal,  are  more  susceptible 
of  religious  impressions  than  those  who  have  small  organs  of  the 
higher  sentiments  and  large  propensities.  Does  not  observation  of 
facts  go  to  prove  its  truth  ?  and  is  it  not  at  least  tacitly  admitted  by* 
many  ?  Indeed,  this  great  truth  has  been  too  little  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  religious  teachers,  and  especially  in  the  sdection  of  mission 
stations.  The  organieations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  of  some  parts  of  Asia,  are  far  more  favourable  to  the 
reception  of  Christiaoity  than  are  those  of  many  other  portions  of  the 
heathen  worid.  But  this  is  a  subject  to  which  we  can  only  allude 
DOW ;  at  some  future  day  we  hope  to  give  it  a  full  consideration. 

We  will  add,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  leading  principles  of  our  science,  that  it  is 
by  means  of  inteUectual  organs  that  the  affective  faculties  are  all 
brought  into  relation  with  their  objects.  Hence  they  may  be  said  to 
be  in  a  measure  the  causes  of  eiccitement  to  such  of  the  affective 
faculties,  as  are  interested  by  the  objects  contemplated.  The  intel- 
lectual organs  may  be  spontaneously  active,  and  conjure  up  scenes 
which  excite  the  feelings;  or  they  may  be  acted  upon  by  external 
objects  or  by  other  minds.  We  may  therefore  bring  our  feelings  into 
a  high  state  of  excitement  merely  by  the  recollection  of  an  exciting 
scene. 

Reverence, — It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  this  sentiment. 
We  think,  however,  it  is  constituted  to  be  excited  to  action  by  what- 
ever is  perceived  by  intellect,  or  believed  by  Marvellousness  to  possess 
the  quality  of  greatness  or  superior  power,  whether  physical,  moral, 
or  intellectual.  Many  of  the  objects  of  respect  in  society  are  conven- 
tional. The  vast  works  of  nature  excite  the  feeling  strongly  ;  so  also 
do  the  majestic  works  of  art,  as  shown  in  the  temples  erected  to  the 
Most  High.  Who  would  not  feel  more  reverence  in  going  up  to 
worship  in  a  vast  temple  than  when  seated  in  a  hovel  ?  None  better 
understood  how  to  excite  the  feeling  of  reverence  than  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  In  them,  as  also  in  the  ancient  Jews,  the  organ  muet 
have  been  exceedingly  developed. 

2.  But  when  the  mind  contemplates  the  Deity  in  all  his  wonderful 
attributes — the  power  which,  with  a  word,  could  create  a  universe  of 
worlds,  and  by  whose  wisdom  all  things  are  governed,  and  whose 
mercy,  goodness,  and  justice,  are  past  conception— how  much  greater 
is  the  excitement  to  the  feeling  of  reverence !  How  different,  too,  is 
the  emotion !  It  is  more  elevated,  pure,  and  rapturous.  When,  too, 
the  mind  brings  to  its  contemplation  the  wonderful  dealings  of  the 
Almighty  with  his  dependent  erring  creatures,  as  exhibited  in  his 
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proyidences,  his  plan  of  redemption,  and  the  influence  of  the  H0I3 
Spirit,  our  reverence  scarcely  knows  bounds. 

Marvellousness  next  claims  our  attention.  1,  The  simple  aeeulai 
function  of  this  faculty  is  belief;  the  degree,  kind,  and  conclusiveness 
*of  the  evidence,  are  np  part  of  its  function.  We  may  believe  on  mere 
authority.  We  may  believe  because  it  is  rational,  consistent,  01 
agreeable  t6  experience.  Without  this  sentiment,  we  should  scarcely 
believe  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  perhaps  we  might  say  noting 
would  appear  to  be  evident.  The  every  day  occasions  for  the  exercise 
of  this  facility  are  numerous.  When  large,  it  often  becomes  too 
active,  and  is  apt  to  render  persons  weakly  credulous.  It  also  leads 
to  believe  in  the  wonderful,  the  spiritual,  the  improbable,  the  unnatural. 
2,  Its  religioita  function  is  manifested  in  our  belief  in  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  God — ^his  revelation  to  man;  the  Saviour  and  his 
miracles — ^his  resurrection  and  ascension ;  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his 
influence  on  the  heart,  &c.  How  infinitely  greater  are  these  objects 
of  belief  than  those  of  a  secular  kind !  Immortality  is  spread  before 
the  eye  of  faith  in  brighter  worlds  above. 

'^  The  faith  that  unites  to  the  Lamb, 
And  briogs  such  salvation  as  ihis, 
Is  more  than  mere  fancy  or  name— 
The  work  of  God's  Spirit  it  is." 

Hope  is  constantly  active  in  reference,  first,  to  the  immediate  future. 
We  hope  all  things,  and  are  carried  along  by  this  feeling  through 
dangers  innumerable,  until  we  at  last  drop  into  the  grave.  Had  hope 
no  ken  beyond  the  grave,  all  would  be  dreary;  but  secondly,  this  feel- 
ing, in  its  religious  function,  brings  to  view  a  happy  eternity,  wher^ 
all  is  joy,  peace,  love,  and  praise.  How  different,  and  how  much 
more  exciting,  is  the  hope  which  dwells  on  eternity  than  that  which 
has  reference  to  time ! 

We  must  remark  here,  that  in  the  doctrines  of  phrenology  there  is 
nothing  which  can  be  construed  to  aid  or  oppose  the  peculiarly  secta- 
rian views  of  Christians.  All  those  who  disbelieve  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  will  not  have  the  same  views  of  regeneration  as  those 
who  believe  in  it.  They  will  not  believe  in  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  but  they  will  believe  in  a  change  of  heart  from  the  use  of 
purely  human  means,  and  those  will  be  governed  by  precisely  the 
same  laws  in  both  views  of  the  subfect.  We  will  therefore  attempt 
to  give  what  will  be  called  the  evangelical'  view  of  conversion,  and 
leave  it  for  persons  of  different  views  to  account  for  the  power  which 
produces  this  change  in  their  own  way. 

The  first  inquiry  is  this,  What  are  the  degrees  of  activity  among 
the  faculties  as  governed  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  exercise  ? 
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1.  Thus  some  of  the  faculties,  especially  those  termed  religious, 
are  brought  into  a  very  great  degree  of  acHviiy.  This  arises  from 
the  great  extent  and  importance  of  the  objeets  with  which  they  ace 
brought  into  relation. 

2.  The  propensities  in  general,  and  Self*esteem  and  Approbatiireness 
in  particular,  are  deprived  of  their  ordinary  stimulus,  and  for  a  time 
become  in  a  measure  paralysed ;  as  self,  and  the  objects  which  excite 
the  propensities,  appear  mUch  diminished  by  contrast.  To  some, 
the  contrast  appears  so  great  that  they  feel  hiimUed  as  in  the  dust. 

3.  By  little  and  little  the  higher  sentiments  become  accustomed  to 
this  newly  acquired  higher  degree  of  activity,  and  spontaneously 
range  in  their  newly  acquired  woild  of  objects.  Every  thing  is  now 
viewed  as  in  the  light  of  eternity.  Man  is  now  not  only  known,  but 
felt  to  be  an  immortal  being  with  a  soul  of  uncounted  worth.  There 
is  often  a  degree  of  exaltation  of  the  feelings,  and  an  increased  mental 
power,  which  greatly  surprises  those  who  knew  them  in  their  former 
state.  This  appears  in  their* deep  insight  into  divine  things,  and  in 
their  exalted  devotional  exercises. 

4.  As  the  religious  sentiments  become  more  and  more  evangelized, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  growth  in  grace  progresses,  they  acquire  an 
habitual,  an  uncontested  ascendency  over  the  propensities,  and  take 
the  religious  lead  of  their  newly  acquired  masters. 

In  all  this  change,  great,  thorough,  radical,  and  abiding  as  it  really 
is,  we  recognise  only  the  operation  of  the  same  general  laws  which 
characterise  all  great  changes  in  mental  character.  The  physical 
organs  are  affected  powerfully ;  and  the  emotions  are  only  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  felt  importance  of  their  objects.  If  exerted  too 
moeh  at  one  time,  or  too  frequently  for  the  healthy  endurance  of  the 
cerebral  organs,  inflammation  follows,  and,  with  it,  religious  mania. 

Next,  inasmuch  as  different  minds  are  very  difierendy  constituted, 
so  are  they  differently  affected  by  the  actual  process  of  conversion  to 
a  holy  life.  We  shall  be  better  understood,  when  we  say  that  the 
temperament,  age,  education,  intellectual  and  ai^ctive  faculttes,  &e., 
all  have  an  influence  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  their  minds 
will  be  brought  to  the  realisation  of  religious  truth,  and  to  experience 
its  sanctifying  efficacy.  Hence  it  is  of  immense  importance,  that 
Aose  whose  office  it  is  to  bring  religious  truth  to  bear  upon  the 
minds  of  their  fellow-men,  should  understand  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  minds  on  which  they  are  to  exert  their  action.  In  short,  they 
should  understand  phrenology  familiarly  and  practically,  and  should 
apply  it  daily  to  their  fellow*men.  We  will  put  one  or  two  cases. 
If,  for  instance.  Conscientiousness  be  a  strong  faculty  in  an  individual, 
with  Cautiousness  also  large,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  gone  on 
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for  many  years  in  a  careless  worldly  course  of  unbelief,  the  religious 
teacher  would  be  likely  to  bring  vividly  to  his  mind  that  searching 
attribute  of  the  Almighty,  viz.  his  justice,  which  cannot  look  upon  sin 
but  with  abhorrence.  He  would  point  out  the  purity  of  heaven,  and 
contrast  it  with  the  impurity  of  a  world  lying  in  wretchedness,  and 
depict  the  nature,  desert,  and  awfulness  of  sin,  &c.  &c.  In  this  way 
he  would  probably  excite  remorse  and  apprehension.  But  if  the 
individual  have  respectable  reasoning  powers,  he  should  be  impressed 
with  the  utter  hopelessness  of  entering  Heaven  while  remaining  in 
his  sins.  He  cannot  fail  to  see  at  once,  that  Heaven  is  no  place  for 
him,  until  he  becomes  fit  for  its  society.  The  importance  of  things 
connected  with  religion,  should  be  clearly  set  forth  and  contrasted 
^ith  the  temporary,  fleeting,  unsatisfactory  things  of  this  world. 

We  may  reasonably  expect,  that  labours  of  this  kind  rendered  dis 
erectly,  prayerfully,  and  in  faith,  will  be.  availing  through  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  would  here  remark,  that  we  should  never  judge  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  a  conversion  by  any  special,  infallible  process  the  individual 
may  have  gone  through.  It  may  have  been  a  slow,  gradual  process, 
as  would  be  likely  to  be  the  case  of  a  naturally  finely  organised  young 
person,  whose  morfd  and  religious  education  had  been  well  conducted; 
or  it  may  be  quiet  or  unobserved,  as  in  an  individual  of  a  large  organ 
of  Reverence,  and  the  higher  sentiments  generally,  but  of  a  sluggish 
temperament.  It  may  have  been  violent,  overwhelming,  and  attended 
by  a  remarkable  experience— as  the  seeing  of  visions,  &c. — ^if  the 
individual  have  been  of  an  ardent  temperament,  and  with  large  per- 
ceptive organs  and  large  Marvellousness. 

Equally  diverse  will  be  the  growth  in  grace  of  different  individuals. 
Some  will  be  almost  like  ground  by  the  way  side,  some  like  stony 
places,  some  like  good  ground  covered  with  thorns,  and  some  still 
like  good  ground.  Aside  from  peculiarities  of  individual  character, 
external  circumstances,  whether  favourable  or  otherwise,  may  exert  a 
very  great  degree  of  influence.  They  may  be  like  the  genial  influ- 
ences of  a  summer's  sun  after  refreshing  showers,  or  they  may  be  as 
the  chills  of  the  winter  frost. 

Equally  diverse  will  be  the  ultimately  formed  Christian  chv^actei 
of  diflferent  individuals.  But  all  who  are  truly  pious,  will  show  some 
indubitable  signs  of  it  in  their  subsequent  life  and  character  ^  ^'By 
their  fruiU  ye  shall  know  them."  Whether  they  have  the  3ame 
mind  which  was  in  Jesus  in  its  general  cast;  whether  they  be  chMUged 
in  the  general  spirit  and  temper  of  the  mind ;  whether  they  hav«  love 
to,  and  faith  in,  Christ,  meekness,  benevolence,  sincerity,  tendc<ines8| 
simplicity  of  life,  love  to  the  brethren,  &c, 
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The  means  that  are  rendered  effectual  in  regeneration  by  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  equally  diverse.  But  your  next  enquiry  is, 
bow  do  we  know  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  any  agency  in  the  conversion 
of  sinners  ?  We  answer,  we  only  know  by  the  Scriptures  that  He  is 
the  agent.  The  point  is  not  strictly  susceptible  of  any  other  proof. 
But  this  is  certain,  that  the  agency  must  be  one  beyond  our  own ; 
no  one  could  convert  himself.  We  know,  too,  that  persons  who 
have  resisted  all  the  influence  of  a  pious  education,  cogent  preaching, 
example,  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  providences  of  God,  &c., 
have,  when  alone,  and  without  any  apparent  external  influence,  been 
suddenly  brought  to  feel  the  great  power  and  eflicacy  of  religion. 
All  must  therefore  acknowledge  the  influence  to  be  mysterious.  It 
would  indeed  be  diflicult,  as  we  believe,  to  account  for  revivals 
wholly  from  natural  causes.  Still,,  however,  this  point  rests  upon 
Scripture ;  and  phrenology  certainly  contributes  ^nothing  to  render 
the  Scripture  doctrine  lees  easy  of  belief. 

It  is  proper  to  notice  here,  that  when  conversions  appear  mysterious, 
or  when  sudden  and  in  advanced  life,  they  are  almost  miraculous.  It 
is  not  the  ordinary  method,  in  which  the  mind  is  prepared  for  the 
hearty  reception  of  divine  truth.  The  new  principle  introduced  into 
the  mind  is,  as  we  before  said,  no  new  faculty.  The  expression  is 
at  best  obscure,  and  calculated  to  produce  erroneous  impressions.  In 
one  of  our  beautiful  hymns  it  is  thus  expressed — 

But  when  the  Hojy  Ghost  imparts 

A  knowledge  of  a  Saviour's  love, 
Our  wand'ring,  weary,  restless  hearts 

Are  then  renewed  no  more  to  rove. 

Now  a  new  principle  takes  place, 
Which  guides  and  animates  the  will , 

This  love, — another  name  for  grace, — 
Constrains  to  good,  and  bars  from  ill. 

.  Here  the  new  principle^  which  is  otherwise  expressed  as  love  to 
God,  is  no  other  than  this.  The  higher  sentiments  are  excited  into 
predominating  activity,  and  led  to  contemplate  with  love  and  gratitude 
the  government  of  God  and  the  wonderful  love,  revealed  in  the  great 
work  of  redemption  of  fallen  men,  a  work  in  which  he  now  feels 
himself  especially  interested.  It  is  a  change  of  the  balance  and 
direction  of  the  faculties.  They  have  seized  hold  of  new  things, 
which  are  now  regarded  as  all  important ;  but  before  they  were  looked 
upon  with  indifference.  In  relation  to  the  mental  faculties,  it  is  not  a 
new  principle,  but  a  new  administration^  produced  by  a  change  of 
najority.  Hence  the  mental  decisions  are  different.  The  actions 
tpring  from  different  motives— -from  a  prevailing  love  to  God,  and 
ibedience  to  his  will. 
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In  thus  fer  speaking  of  conversion,  we  have  shown  what  the  Holy 
Spirit  does  not  do,  rather  than  what  He  does.  •  We  have  done  this  to 
narrow  down  the  field  of  mystery  to  its  due  limits,  and  to  impress 
our  readers  wiih  the  necessity  and  importance  of  understandmg  and 
applying  the  true  principles  of  mind  in  relation  to  religious  action,  as 
well  as  to  education  and  self-culture.  Having  done  this,  we  beheve 
we  have  gone  the  full  extent  to  which  reason  can  go.  We  must  look 
to  revelation^  and  that  alone,  for  whatever  further  light  is  obtained  on 
this  subject.  In  doing  so^  we  are  confident  the  reader  will  find 
nothing  inconsistent  with  our  views.  What  is  not  explained  in  reve- 
lation is  known  only  to  the  Almighty*  and  is  dierefore  a  mystery  past 
finding  out. 

The  great  laws  which  regulate  the  growth,  exercise,  and  rest  of 
the  organs,  and  the  force  of  the  principle  of  habit  or  repetition,  all  go 
to  show  the  foUowing  propositions  to  be  eminently  true  and  of 
immense  importance. 

1.  That  it  is  unphr^ological,  as  well  as  unsafe  and  presumptuous, 
to  aUow  children  to  grow  up  without  eaily,  constant,  and  judicious 
Ke^gious  instruction  and  example.  Where  these  are  neglected,  a 
sadden  change  may  come  over  the  person  late  in  life;  but  this  is 
hardly  to  be  expected.  How  much  better  to  commence  said  continue 
in  the  right  course,  than  to  go  on  wrong  for  years,  trusting  to  a 
miracle  to  set  us  right.  When  to  do  so,  we  must  turn  quite  round, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  go  back  and  begin  anew ! 

2.  That  religion  does  not  consist  in  belief  merely,  and  that  the 
work  of  grace  requires  long  training  of  the  faculties  to  give  tbem 
strength,  stability,  habit,  and  harmonious  action,  so  that  the  person 
will  be  constantly  in  the  easy,  delightful  exercise  of  the  Christian 
graces.  One  of  this  cast  and  trainings  where  organisation  favours  its 
strong  and  healthy  development,  will  show  by  his  life  and  conversa- 
tion that  his  religion  not  only  sets  well  upon  him,  but  is  a  part  of 
him  and  pervades  him  throughout.  It  will  beam  forth  upon  his 
countenance,  his  gestures,  his  gait,  his  subdued,  simple,  and  kind 
manners.  His  habitual  obedience  as  a  dutiful  child  of  his  heavenljr 
Father,  will  show  itself  in  his  appointments,  promises,  and  engage- 
ments. **With  the  blessing  of  God,"  **With  divine  permission,"  &c. 
will  habitually  be  his  language.  It  will  show  itself  in  his  crosses,  his 
self-denials,  his  labours  of  love,  and  by  the  ejaculation,  '*  Thy  will  be 
done,"  dec. ;  his  moderation  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  this  world ; 
his  longing  after  immortality ;  his  devotional  habits,  &g. 

When  we  commenced  our  article,  we  had  intended  to  have  cited 
Scripture  to  show  the  harmony  of  all  the  above  views  with  it;  but  we 
feel  confident  that  our  views  will  so  readilv  call  to  mind  all  those 
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passages  of  Seriptw^e  which  hsrmonise  with  tliem,  ihat  it  would  be  in 
a  measnre  unneeessary.  Besides,  we  did  not  promise  to  attempt  a 
(aH  view  of  the  subject,  but  rather  to  embolden  others  to  do  so.  We 
should  delight  to  see  a  small  work  written  on  the  subject.  It  would 
be  the  vade  mecum  of  all  those  who  exert  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
religions  education,  and  the  dissemination  of  Christian  troth. 

S.  J. 


ARTICLE  in. 

ON     DVBLLINO. 


To  the  J^itor  of  the  American  Phrejulogieal  Journal, 

Having  examined  the  heads  of  several  gentlemen,  since  I  have  been 
in  the  southern  states,  who  have  fought  ntiBLs,  I  have  been  strudL 
with  the  fact,  that  most  of  them  have  CbmboHvenesa  moderately  deve* 
loped.  Cautiousness  large^  and  dpprobativeness  very  large.  This 
has  led  me  to  reflect  upon  the  principles  in  our  nature  which  instigate 
and  keep  up  the  practice  of  duelling. 

Duelling  is  a  pretended  display  of  oourage,  personal  prowess,  or 
taivery,  in  defence  of  one's  character  and  honour.  But  it  strikes  me 
that,  on  phrendogical  principles,  with  such  an  organisation  as  I  have 
alluded  to,  a  man  can  be  neither  truly  brave  nor  courageotUy  nataral 
f$ar  or  actual  cowardice  being  the  more  legitimate  result  of  such  a 
conformation.  Hence  it  would  follow,  if  we  are  permitted  to  take 
the  oases  alluded  to  as  proper  data  from  which  to  reason,  that  the 
fighting  of  duels  is  no  test  of  courage  at  all ;  but  rather  the  result  of 
fear,  or  (as  I  shall  hereafter  show j  they  generally  evince  a  want  of, 
moral  courage  in  those  who  engage  in  them;  and  this  view,  if  I 
mistake  not,  exactly  corresponds  with  the  popular  notion  upon  this 
subject.  But  suppose  they  did  display,  murage ;  what  then  ?  What 
is  this  boasted  courage,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  ? 

Courage  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds^^Ayneo^  and  moral* 
The  former,  when  analysed,  will  be  found  to  consist  mainly  in  the 
exeroise  of  Combativeness ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  lower  propensities, 
common  to  man  and  brute.  Of  course,  then,  physical  courage  is  a 
low  passion ;  and  one  that  is  often  displayed  in  the  buU-dog  or  game- 
cock far  more  powerfully  than  in  the  most  gallant  knight  that  ever 
shivered  a  lance,  or  the  most  renowned  hero  that  ever  waded  to  the 
temple  of  fame  through  fields  of  carnage  and  blood.  But  moral 
rourage,  which  is  made  up  of  Combativeness,  Firmness^  Sel/'esteem^ 
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and  the  higher  sentiments^  and  which  enables  us  to  go  boldly  forward 
in  our  own  integrity  and  strength,  and  on  all  occasions  support  the 
right,  and  do  whatever  Conscientiousness,  Benevolence,  atfection, 
and  the  reasoning  faculties  dictate,  is  an  exalted  feeling — a  noble  sen- 
timent—and none  can  show  too  much  of  it ;  for,  since  it  cannot  be 
exercised  but  in  a  worthy  cause,  it  is  incapable  of  being  perverted  or 
abused. 

The  manifestation  of  physical  courage  is  proper  when  exerted  in 
defence  of  our  natural  rights ;  but  is  very  liable  to  be  abused,  and 
when  misdirected,  instead  of  its  being  a  virtue,  it  becomes  one  of  the 
worst  of  vices.  ^  Man  is  not  the  natural  enemy  of  man ;  and  we  live 
in  a  community  which  professes  to  be  regulated  by  wholesome  laws. 
Therefore,  when  one  man  voluntarily  turns  this  instrument  of  defence 
against  his  fellow-man,  or  exercises  it  improperly  upon  a  brute,  he 
tramples  upon  the  laws,  and  is  justly  held  amenable  and  punishable. 
Such  a  manifestation  of  Gombativeness  or  courage  is  a  plain  perver- 
sion of  a  naturally  good  faculty,  and  becomes  odious  and  sinful ;  and 
such  I  cannot  but  conceive  to  be  the  hind  of  manifestation  of  this  feel- 
ing which  generally  takes  place  in  duelling. 

"  But,"  says  the  abvocate  of  duelling,  **  must  T  submit,  then,  when 
I  am  insulted,  to  be  disgraced  ?"  Certainly  not,  sir ;  but,  in  order  to 
preserve  your  character  from  infamy,  you  should  be  careful  not  to 
employ  means  which,  instead  of  rescuing  it,  actually  adds  to  its 
degradation ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  order  to  preserve  your  honour,  you 
should  not  resort  to  means  really  dishonourable. 

But  with  the  view  to  appreciate  the  weight  of  this  subject,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  it  home  to  myself,  and  consider  what  reply  I 
would  make  in  case  I  should  be  chcdlenged.  In  our  country,  where 
we  have  no  Court  of  Honour,  (an  institution,  by  the  way,  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  set  up,)  I  would  say  to  the  challenger,  '*  Sir,  if  you 
think  yourself  injured  or  insulted  beyond  the  redress  of  civil  laws,  I 
am  willing  to  submit  the  case  to  gentlemen  of  honourable  standing, 
and  settle  it  according  to  their  decision."  If  he  would  not  listen  to 
this  proposal,  but  still  insisted  on  fighting,  I  would  say  to  him,  **  Sir, 
neither  my  conscience  nor  my  judgment  will  allow  me  to  be  so  fool- 
hardy as  to  throw  my  life  away  by  meeting  a  man  who  seeks  my 
blood,  nor  will  my  humanity  nor  my  moral  feelings  allow  me  to 
imbrue  my  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  fellow-being." 

Should  he  then  call  me  a  coward,  I  would  reply,  "  Sir,  you  show 
no  proof  of  it.  I  hold  that  fighting  duels  is  more  frequently  an 
evidence  of  a  want  of  moral  courage,  than  a  proof  of  physical 
courage.  If,  by  my  course,  I  display  no  proof  of  the  latter,  I  cer- 
tainly do  of  the  former,  by  thus  braving  public  opinion  on  a  point 
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whidh  I  fednsld^  'irf dng.  But  ttappoBe  yoo  4M  ihm  pf o^e  my  >freim 
of  plhyBical  c<mmge,  "youonly  ehow  that  my  intelleetuai  and  nwral 
fhcuUies  are  stronger  thttft  tny  brute  propemitvesf  «ncl  is  Uiis  b  dis- 
grace to  «  raUoncd 'being  f  Let  the  advocates  of  this  praotioe  say 
irhat  'Ihey  vriH  it  ▼iddieaftkm  <fi  it,  'and  attenqit  to  jxmKity  it  on  fhe 
ground  of  its  expediencfy,  necessity,  isc,  the  fact  is,  ali  their  reason- 
ings tipon  tiie  eubjecft  are  ahalkiw,  sophistieal,  and  -Aiegraceful  in  k 
civilised,  or  more  especially  Christian  community. 

The  only  proper  grounds  on  iiv^ich  to  meet  the  question,  are  its 
rtwsbnablenesv  knA  its  jrttHce,  Is  H  raHarudf  is  it  tight?  In  a 
barbarous  ^ommmnty,  Hrhere  might  is  >held  as  the  only  grounds  of 
right  J  the  doctrine  vnight  meet  with  fsPMour-;  but  among  us,  who 
reject  such  a  principle  of  action,  and  who  profess  to  be  governed  by 
established  laws,  it  iis  evidently  ifTatien(d$  nay,  a  gross  neglect  of 
duty  in  those  who  pt>ofees  to  administer  our  laws,  to  permit  indi- 
viduals thus  to  set  them  at  defiance,  and  under  ^e  exdtemcfnt  of 
passion  execute  Tengeanceon  each  other.  Btft,  on  the  scope  of  rigii'l, 
l!he  qiiesltion  does  not  admit  of  debate.  Not  only  4ib  'the  prinbiplee  of 
our  holy  religion,  in  the  bhiadest  and  fno^  direct  terms,  condeninall 
such  ptactices  as  sinful,  but  e^ery  moral  prinoiple  of  our  'nattfre 
revolts  at  them.  True,  were  we  to  suppress  the  influence  of  ouir 
moral  senttmtnts,  and  exercise  our  reasoning  faculties  in  connection 
with  out  selfish  propensities  only,  we  ini^  ^y,  "'injury  for  injury," 
**blow  for  biow ;"  but  even  then  we  could  not  say,  **  death  "for 
insult,**  for  there  is  no  comparison  hetween  the  two.  An  inKult  Is 
limited  iii  its  consequence  to  time ;  <leath  reaches  to  eternity.  But 
pAirenOlogy  teaches  us,  that  we  have  no  right  to  settle  a  question  of 
this  nature,  without  exercising  our  teasoniiig  faculties  Iti  connection 
with  the  moral  sentiments ;  and  \  'defy  any  one  to  prove  that  the 
'htter  ever  sanctioned  duelling.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  ^ittitrt  to 
dtdine  9i  challenge  would  be'dn  act  of  mored,  courage,  and  ^  ranch 
more  honouirctbie  than  to  accept,  as  the  moral  feelings  are  above  the 
animal  instincts.  If,  therefore,  bny  one  choose  to  difier  with  me  ih 
opinion  upon  ihis  point,  he  is  welcome  to  do  so,  and  I  envy  him  not 
his  privifege,  for  I*  hold  mine  to  be  the  legitimate  conclusion  of  a 
rational  and  moral  view  of  the  subject;  ergo,  the  opposite. conclusion 
mu^t  spring  from  the  predominiance  of  the  brute  propensities  acting  in 
concert  with  the  intellect. 

Again;  I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  urged,  as  the  most  specious 
argument  in  favour  of  duelling,  that,  in  this  matter,  we  are  bound  to 
respect  public  opinion.  But  it  has  been  clearly  shown,  that  public 
opinion  (or  that  part  of  it  which  still  advocates  this  practice)  it 
unquestionably  wrong  on  this  subject ;  and  in  this  enlightened  age, 
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every  honest  man,  and  every  brave  man,  is  bound  to  resist  public 
opinion  in  all  matters  that  interfere  with  humanity,  justice,  and  moral 
obligation,  and  thus  set  forth  the  noble  example  of  correcting  public 
opinion.  And  more  especially  is  it  the  prerogative  of  phrenology, 
above  adl  other  sciences,  (inasmuch  as  it  enables  us  clearly  to  analyse 
the  passions  and  motives  of  men,)  to  wield  its  giant  strength,  against 
those  vices  which  neither  civilisation  nor  Christianity  has  yet  been 
able  to  subdue. 

Public  opinion^  forsooth !     And  what  is  public  opinion  ?     What 
but  an  evanescent  and  a  capricious  thing— *a  £ckle  dame,  ever  vary- 
ing, ever  changing — that  raises  a  man  a  hero  and  a  demi-god  to-day, 
and  tramples  him  in  the  dust  as  a  base  wretch  and  outcast  to-morrow  ? 
Look  at  the  Protean  aspects  of  public  opinion  in  the  different  ages  of 
the  world,  and  among  the  different  nations  of  the  earth.    Look  at 
public  opinion  in  the  different  epochs  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  of 
the   Grecian  states.     Behold  its  changes.    Look  at  it  under  the 
mighty    Egyptian,    Babylonian,    Assyrian,    Medean,    and    Persian 
dynasties.     Compare  public  opinion  at  the  present  day  in  China, 
with  that  in  the  United  States.     Compare  it  among  our  rude  Saxon 
forefathers,  with  that  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  William  the 
Conqueror.    And  in  English  society,  what  mighty  changes  has  it  not 
undergone  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth.    Look  at  the  changes 
produced  on  public  opinion  by  a  Solon,  a  Zoroaster,  a  Pythagoras,  a 
Homer,  a  Socrates,  or  a  Plato  ;  an  Alexande^r,  a  Caesar,  or  an  Alfred. 
See  the  tyrant  bow  its  neck  to  the  mild,  but  sublime  influence  of  the 
Gospel,  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.     See  it  bend  again  before 
the  influence  of  philosophy,  science,  and  the  arts,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, before  improvements  in  our  political  and  civil  codes.    And  are 
we  to  be  told,  then,  that,  amid  the  full  glare  of  light  and  knowledge 
which  beams  upon  us,  we  are  passively  and  submissively  to  bow  to 
this  capricious  tyrant,  and  not,  dare  to  raise  our  voices  against  its 
cruel  and  absurd  edicts?     No.     Reason  forbids  it;  morality  forbids 
it ;  Heaven  forbids  it.     Let  the  light  of  science  and  morality,  then, 
clear  the  mist  from  our  eyes ;  and  let  us  go  on  to  rejme  and  correct 
public  opinion,  until  every  vestige  of  barbarism  ^nd  superstition  are 
expunged  from  our  herald-roll.    And  what  is  duelling  but  a  vestige 
of  barbarism  that  has  too  long  formed  a  foul  blpt  upon  our  national 
escutcheon  ? 

Mobile,  March  13th,  1839. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

« 

BBMARKS  ON   THE    POSSIBILITY   OF    INCREASING   THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF 
THE    CEREBRAL    ORGANS    BY    ADEQUATE    EXERCISE    OF    THE    MENTAL 

FACULTIES.  '  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.  D. 

CContinued  ftom  No.  6  of  tbii  Journal,  page  191.) 

The  next  enquiry,  and  one  of  not  less  moment,  is  to  discover  why 
the  increase  does  not  follow  in  every  instance  ?.Md  what  are  the  con- 
ditions which  favour  it  ?  Multitudes  of  the  young,  engaged  in  the 
same  mental  exercise,  manifest  no  proportionate  increase  of  power  or 
organ ;  and  yet,  if  the  rule  holds  good  in  one  instance,  there  must  be 
causes  for  every  exception,  and  to  these  I  shall  now  direct  a  few 
remarks,  but  necessarily  of  a  crude  and  imperfect  kind. 

The  first  impeding  cause  is  one  already  alluded  to.  On  looking 
at  the  analogous  instance  of  muscular  increase  from  muscular  action, 
it  will  be  granted  at  once  that,  in  some  constitutions,  there  is  a  much 
greater  susceptibility  of  change  than  in  others.  In  the  nervous 
system,  the  same  principle  of  the  influence  of  the  original  type 
undoubtedly  holds. good;  and  while  some  are  easily  susceptible  of 
mental  impressions  and  cerebral  improvement,  others  are  the  reverse. 
Here,  then,  is  one  ground  of  difference  of  result. 

Another  fact  in  regard  to  niuscular  development  is,  that  while  it  is 
favoured  by  due  exercise,  it  is  prevented  alike  by  insufficient  and  by 
excessive  action,  and  that  what  constitutes  due  exercise  to  one,  may 
be  insufficient  for  another,  and  excessive  for  a  third.  From  this 
follows  the  acknowledged  axiom — That  exercise  ought  to  be  adapted 
in  kind  and  degree  to  the  individual  constitution,  otherwise  it  will  fail 
to  increase  either  the  muscles  or  the  general  strength.  I  have  else- 
where* shown  that  the  same  law  applies  to  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  and  that,  if  we  act  regardless  of  its  existence,  we  inevitably 
fail  in  successfully  attaining  our  object.  From  ignorance  of  phy- 
siology, however,  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents,  and  ignorance 
of  the  connection  subsisting  between  the  brain  and  the  mind,  this  law 
has  been  utterly  neglected  in  practice.  In  our  larger  schools,  accord- 
ingly, we  have  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  in 
each  class,  or  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  in  all,  subjected  to 
precisely  the  same  amount  of  work,  and  to  the  same  general  manage- 
ment, in  so  far  as  the  period  of  confinement  and  mental  activity  are 
concerned ;  and  the  individual  powers  and  wants  of  each  constitution 
are  as  little  consulted,  as  if  the  whole  were  cast  of  the  same  material, 

*  «  PriociplM  of  Pbjuiology,"  Ac    5th  edit.  p.  292,  ^c. 
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and  the  same  mould — and  the  result  is  what  we  behold  and  lament. 
In  some,  the  degree  of  mental  exercise  is  adapted  to  their  capability, 
and  they  improve  ;  in  others,  it  falls  much  short,  and  their  powers 
languish  from  inaction ;  while  in  a  third  portion  it  goes  as  far  %eyotid 
the  limit,  and  their  minds  and  organs  are  Worn  out  and  impaired. 

Healthy  vigour  is  another  essential  to  healthy  growth,  whether  of 
the  brain  or  of  the  body ;  but,  from  general  ignorafice  of  physiology, 
this  has  been,  and  still  is,  eq[uaUy  disregarded  'in  the  treatment  of  ihe 
young.  In  our  public  schoc^,  the  whole  pupils  o(  a  large  class  are 
set  to  the  same  task,  and  undergo  precisely  the  same  confinement  and 
absence  ^f  wholesome  bodily  action*  It  matters  not  whether  they  be 
robust  or  weak,  indolent  or  vivacious,  fond  of  play  or  fond  of  books. 
It  never  occurs  to  us  that  what  may  be  sport  to  one  is  a  heavy  burden 
to  anotlier ;  and  that  the  length  of  confinement,  and  absence  of  food, 
which  a  robust  boy  can  withstand,  may  seriously  injure  one  of  a 
weaker  constitution.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  nothing  can  be  less 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  a  sound  physiology  than  the  ordi- 
nary arrangements  of  our  schools  $  and,  judging  from  the  very  inade- 
quate results  with  which  so  much  labour  is  repaid,  and  the  very 
indifferent  health  which  attends  it,  it  may  be  infenred,  that  no  disci- 
pline can  be  less  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  or  less  avail- 
able as  a  means  of  improving  the  minds  and  brains  of  those  who  are 
subjected  to  it.  The  3roung,  on  account  of  their  growing  and  rapid 
nutrition,  stand  doubly  in  need  of  a  pure  and  bracing  air,  and  of 
ample  muscular  exercise  out  of  doors ;  and  yet,  so  entirely  is  this 
condition  disregarded  in  our  plans  of  education,  that  in  the  winter  the 
whole  day  is  spent  in  the  close  and  corrupted  atmosphere  of  the 
school,  and  the  exercise  is  restricted  to  little  more  than  walking  to 
and  from  it.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  that  the  brain  is  not  injured  in  its 
development,  and  the  mind  not  weakened  in  its  powers,  by  this 
neglect.  The  brain  partakes  in  the  general  qualities  of  the  constitu^ 
tion.  If  the  body  be  imperfectly  nourished  and  supported,  the  brain 
is  weakened  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  system,  and  the  mind  is 
retarded  in  its  progress,  and  often  impaired  in  vigour,  by  otherwise 
inadequate  causes. 

Another  circumstance  which  tends  in  youth  to  impede  the  vigorous 
^owth  of  the  brain  and  impair  its  adton,  and  which  owes  its  exist- 
ence equally  to  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  physiology,  is  error  in  diet. 
No  fact  can  be  more  certain,  or,  indeed,  is  more  generally  admitted, 
than  that  the  young  require  wholesome  nourishing  food,  in  larger 
quantities  and  at  shorter  intervals  than  when  arrived  at  maturity. 
Accordingly,  undue  abstinence  is  admitted  to  be  very  hurtful  in  early 
life.     And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  abstract  acknowledgment  of  the 
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faely  the  practice  of  society  is  diametncally  opposed  to  it,  to  the 
manifold  injury  of  tiie  young.  The  proper  interval  which  ought  to 
separate  breakfast  from  dinner,  because  that  at  which  vigorous  appe- 
tite apus^y  returns  in  healthy  and  aetive  young  people,  is  from  four 
to  ^ve''  hours.*  Beyond  that  time,  waste  goes  on  without  any  com- 
pensating supply,  and  exhaustion  consequently  follows,  attended  by 
weariness  and  a  deteriorated  state  even  of  the  digestive  organs.  80 
far  are  we,  however,  from  eonfortning  to  the  indications  of  nature  ia 
this  respeel,  thai  the  prevailing  plan  is,  to  make  young  people  breaks 
fast  eariy,  say  at  eight  o'clock,  that  they  may  go  to  school  in  time ; 
and,  instead  of  giving  them  a  good  dinner,  with  an  houv  or  two  of 
relaxation,  about  four  or  five  hours  later,  their  lessons  are  considered 
more  necessary  than  food,  and  while  they  are  pusbsd  on  almost  with*^ 
out  interruption,  dinner  is  postponed  tilt  eight  or  nine  hours  after 
breakfast,  being  at  least  three,  and  often  five,  hoars  after  the  time  at 
which  it  is  wanted  by  nature. 

From  much  observation  I  am  persuaded,  not  only  that  the  growth 
and  activity  of  the  brain  are  impaired  by  this  sad  conduct,  but  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  ddicacy  and  bad  health  of  the  rising  generation,  and 
particularly  a  great  deal  of  the  increasing  liability  to  dyspepsia  which 
pervades  society,  is  owing  to  the  same  preposterous  departure  from 
the  laws  of  the  Creator.  It  is  no  apology  for  the  evil  to  say  that  it 
cannot  be  helped— -that  there  is  so  moeh  to  be  learned  that  the  whole 
day  must  be  given  to  it.  When  we  become  wiser,  we  shall  discover 
that  it  is  easier  and  pleasanter  to  learn  in  accordance  with,  than  in 
opposition  to,  nature's  laws ;  and  if  we  were  once  convinced  of  the 
fact,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  altering  the  practice.  We  all 
admit  that  sleep  is  necessary,  and  that  nature  intended  the  night 
for  repose ;  and,  consequently,  neither  parent  nor  teacher  thinks  of 
setting  his  child  to  school  in  the  night-timej  however  anxious  he  may 
be  for  its  progress.  Aod^  ia  like  manner,  let  society  once  be  con- 
vinced that  food  at  proper  intervals  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  young,  aod  both  time  and  opportunity  will  be  found  for  giving  it. 

Another  cause  of  failure  in  invigorating  a  faculty,  and  incre&ising  an 
organ  by  its  active  exercise,  seems  to  be  an  inadequate  temperament. 
What  is  excitement  to  the  faculties  and  brain  of  a  person  of  a  quick 
nervous  or  sanguine  temperament,  may  prove  ut?terly  unexciting  to 
the  faculties  aind  brain  of  one  with  a  low  a'pathetic  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment ;  and,  consequently,  improvement  in  the  faculty  and  organ  may 
fdlow  in  the  former,  while  no  change  on  either  will  occur  in  the 

*  See  «<The  Physiology  of  Digeirtioii  considered  with  Relation  to  the  Principles 
of  Piftoticf."    Second  edition,, p.  198. 
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latter.  The  susceptibility  will  thus  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  original  constitution ;  and  hence,  in  attempting  to  develope  any 
mental  power,  we  can  expeot  to  be  successful  only  when  we  are 
certain  that  we  have  really  the  means  of  exciting  and  keeping  up  its 
activity.  A  mere  passing  stimulus  will  not  suffice  to  increase  nutri- 
tion and  growth. 

Perhaps,  also,  we  sometimes  fail  from  applying  a  wrong  stimulant. 
In  seeking  to  improve  a  faculty,  common  sense  dictates  that  it  should 
be  exercised  upon  its  most  agreeable  and  perfect  productions.  Thus, 
in  cultivating  a  taste  for  music,  we  ought  to  present  to  the  faculty  the 
most  beautiful  and  harmonious  music,  because  that  is  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  excite  it  to  agreeable  and  sustained  activity.  Accordingly, 
such  is  the  plan  by  which  we  cultivate  the  taste  in  communities. 
But  when  we  take  an  individual  who  has  naturally  no  great  liking  for 
music,  but  in  whom  it  is  desirable  that  the  talent  should  be  developed, 
we  do  not  stimulate  the  faculty  to  healthful  exercise  by  daily  accus- 
toming it  to  the  perception  and  disQrimination  of  fine  sounds,  but  we 
set  him  er  her  to  labour  for  hours  every  day  in  producing  sounds, 
remarkable  at  first  only  for  being  so  discordant  and  disagreeable  as  to 
make  every  one  keep  as  far  from  their  source  as  possible ;  and  thus 
our  aim  is  defeated,  and  the  taste  injured  rather  than  improved.  It  is 
true,  that  by  stoical  perseverance  some  arrive  ultimately  at  the  power 
of  producing  sounds  pleasing  to  their  own  ears ;  but  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  only  then  that  their  musical  faculty  begins  to  be  improved, 
and  that  its  activity  is  felt  to  be  delightful.  Many  never  arrive  at  that 
point,  and,  after  years  of  ineffectual  labour,  give  up  the  attempt  in 
despair. 

I  do  not  mean  by  these  remarks,  that  playing  on  cm,  instrumeni 
should  be  taught  merely  by  listening  to  good  music.  Playing  is  a 
mechanical  exercise,  calling  other  faculties  into  activity,  and  cannot 
be  acquired  without  practice.  Besides,  playing  is  not  music,  but 
only  the  means  by  which  it  is  produced ;  and,  so  far  as  regards  the 
music  alone,  the  enjoyment  is  quite  as  great  whoever  produces  it,  as 
if  we  ourselves  did.  Often,  however,  the  mistake  is  committed  of 
thinking  that  we  are  using  the  most  effectual  means  to  develope  a 
taste  for  music,  when  we  place  the  young  person  at  an  old  piano  to 
rattle  out  discordant  sounds  for  several  hours  a  day;  and  we  are 
grieved  and  disappointed  at  the  ultimate  failure  of  an  experiment 
which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  could  not  possibly  succeed.  By 
assiduous  practice  on  an  instrument  we  exercise  the  mechcnUcat 
faculties,  and  may  thus  develope  their  organs  to  an  increased  extent. 
But  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  faculty  of  Tune,  we  must 
stimulate  it  to  sustained  activity,  by  daily  accustoming  it  to  the  hear- 
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ing*  of  exquisite  music,  and  by  guiding  the  judgment  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  beauties.  We  may  then  hope  to  promote  increased  action  and 
growth  in  its  organ. 

I  believe  that  in  regard  to  some  of  the  other  faculties  we  commit  a 
similar  mistake,  and  imagine  that  education  fails  to  invigorate  them 
and  develope  their  organs,  when,  in  fact,  our  endeavours  have  been 
wrongly  directed,  and  could  not  be  successful ;  but  the  present  paper 
has  run  already  to  so  great  a  length,  that  I  must  postpone  any  farther 
remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject  till  another  opportunity. 

Before  taking  leave,  however,  I  would  again  enforce  the  absolute 
necessity  of  physiological  knowledge  for  the  successful  guidance  of 
teachers  and  parents.  If  the  size  of  the  cerebral  organs  admits  of 
being  increased  by  judicious  exercise,  and  impaired  or  retarded  by 
mismanagement,  it  obviously  becomes  an  indispensable  qualification 
for  those  who  undertake  their  right  direction  to  possess  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  functions  and  laws  of  the  animal  economy ;  and 
it  is  rather  strange  that  we  should  have  gone  on  to  the  present  day 
without  such  an  obvious  truth  having  been  universally  perceived  and 
acted  upon. 

Having  now  shown,  1st,  That  judicious  mental  exercise  promotes 
the  development  of  the  cerebral  organs  in  youth ;  2dly,  That  there  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence  in  proof  of  the  same  effect  taking  place 
even  in  mature  age ;  3dly,  That  we  are  still  little  acquainted  with 
other  important  physiological  conditions  which  act  powerfully  in 
modifying  the  results  of  exercise ;  and  4thly,  That  the  knowledge  of 
these  conditions  would  greatly  extend  the  efficacy  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual education,  and  multiply  our  means  of  advancing  the  moral 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  race ;  I  do  not  require  to  add  another 
word  to  induce  phrenologists  to  collect  additional  evidence  on  all  the 
doubtful  points,  and  to  prosecute  the  enquiry  with  persevering  accu- 
racy,*and  with  a  constant  view  to  its  important  practical  advantage. 

We  have  selected  tlie  above  article  from  the  **  Edinburgh  Phreno- 
logical Journal"  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  phreno- 
logists in  this  country  to  the  important  principles  which  it  contains. 
The  article  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  probably  under- 
stands the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  its  real  functions,  better  than 
any  other  man  living.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  on  the 
importance  of  correctly  understanding  the  above  principles,  as  con- 
nected with  phrenology,  and  the  desirableness  of  collecting  additional 
evidence,  in  order  to  elucidate  them,  and  show  their  numerous  appli- 
cations to  the  various  duties  and  pursuits  of  life.  We  would  therefore 
solicit  for  publication  in   this  Journal,  facts  showing  the  positive 
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iacceafle,  either  in  size  or  acHvit^^  of  any  p^nticolar  QFg^  or  organB  ; 
ami  also  communicatioiis  teodiog  to  illustrate  aiid  establish  more  £uUy 
the  truth  of  the  enquiries  proposed  by  Dr.  Combe,  retpectiQg  the  tipe 
physiologicaL  laws  of  th0  farain.-'-^Dk 


ARTICLE  V. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENTS   AND   CHARACTER  OT  WILLIAM  MILLBRy 
WHO   WAS   EXECUTED  AT  WILLIAMSPORT,  PA.,  JULT  27TB,  1838y  FOR 

the  murder  of  solomon  hoffman. 

Mr.  Editor, — 

Being  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  in  the  month  of  May,  I  was  invited  by 
James  Armstrong,  Esq.,  prosecuting  attorney  of  Lycoming  County,, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd,  high  sheriff  of  said  county,  to  examine  the  head  of  a 
William  Miller,  who  was  then  in  prison  awaiting  his  trial  for  the 
murder  of  a  German  pedlar  by  the  name  of  Hoffman.  On  entering 
his  cell,  I  found  a  good  looking,  not  to  say  a  handsome  young  man, 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  in  irons,  exhibiting  no  peculiar  marks  of 
intelligence,  yet  a  vacuity  of  expression,  a  mysterious,  reserved 
appearance,  with  a  countenance  somewhat  downcast  but  rather  sullen 
On  proceeding  with  the  examination,  I  found  it  one  of  the  most  pain- 
fully interesting  cases  that  had  ever  fallen  under  my  observation.  The 
developments  and  their  combinations  struck  me  at  once  as  extremely 
unfavourable ;  and,  upon  this  account,  I  took  particular  pains  to  obtain 
precise  and  accurate  admeasurements.  They  were  taken  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  above  named  gentlemen,  before  the  trial,  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  knowledge  concerning  the  prisoner's  r.eal  character, 
except  that  he  was  charged  with  murder. 

It  is  to  these  measurements,  rather  than  to  any  statements  of  my 
own,  that  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention.  They  are  as  follows, 
including  the  integuments.  The  allowance  generally  made  for  these, 
is  two-eighths  of  an  inch;  but,  as  his  integuments  were  unusually 
thick,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  should  be  deducted  in  the  present  case. 
This  will  give  very  accurately  the  measurements  of  the  skull  itself. 

Measurements  of  the  Head 

Inches 

Circumference  of  the  head  around  Philoprogenitiveness,  Secre- 

tiveness,  and  Eventuality,  .....         2l§ 

From  Occipital  Spine  to  Individuality,  over  Firmness,  .         12S 
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Incbet 

From  Destructiveness  to  De8U<ttctivenes8,  ...  7 

*' '    Combativenesfl  to  Cooibativeness,     •        •        •        •  6}- 

*'      Ear  to  Fivmn«s8, 6f 

"  •»      Benevolence, .,  4  J 

*'  '*      Individuality,        ••••••,  5 

The  general  ccmlkgaratiea  of  the  head,  was  not  lesfl  interesting  than 
the  particular  deyeiopments.  Whilst  the  heads,  of  highly  moral  and 
i&teUi^tiial  mea  ganesally  measure  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches 
more  fVom  ladividuality  toi  PhiloprogBnitiveness  than  fitoni  Destruo- 
tiveness  to  Destmctiveness,  hia  head  was  needy  round.  The  coronal 
region  wes  poorly  developed..  The  sides  of  the  head,  were  bulged 
out  to  an  ertraoidiASsy  eo^teoU  whilst  it  was  flattened  behind, 
evidently  iodi^PiVag  defipient  social  feelings^  The  cerebral  fibres 
were  yeiy  short  £e;oni  the  ear  to  the  organs  in,  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
brain,,  as  weU  as  from  the  ear  to  Adhesiveness  mi  Philoprogenitive- 
aess.  His  head  was  somewhat  above  the  average  si^e.  His  body 
was  strong  and  well  built,  yet  the  quality  of  his  organisation  was 
rather  gross.  His  temperament  was,  p];incipally  lymphatic  bilious, 
wiUi  some  of  the  sanguine,  but  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  nervous.* 
Such  a  temperament  is  much  more  favourable  to  the  exercise  of 
physical  than  mental  power,  and  to  the  maniiestations  of  the  animal 
propensities  Uian  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  tl^e  intellectual  faculties. 

Having  observed  the  organisation  of  the  body,  and  of  the  general 
form  of  the  head,  I  commenced  a  minute  comparison  of  the  relative 
size  of  the  respective  organs.     The  result  is  as  follows : — 


Amaliveness,  full. 
Pbiloprogenitiveness,  average. 
AdhesiveDess,  moderate. 
Inhabitiveoess,  full. 
Concenlrativeness,  large. 
Combativeness,  large. 
Desiructiveness,  very  large.-f- 
Alimeuliveness,  large. 
Acquisitiveness,  very  Iarge.+ 
SecretivenesSj  very  large. 
Cautiousness,  large. 
Approbativeness,  moderate. 


Self-esteem,  very  large. 
Firmness,  very  large. 
Conscieni^ousness,  small. 
Hope,  large. 

Marvellousness,  moderate. 
Veneration,  full. 
Benevolence,  moderate. 
Imitation,  average. 
Ideality,  small. 
Constructiveness,  full. 
Mirth  fulness,  moderate. 
Individuality,  full. 


*  This  case  affitrds  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  a  physiological 
hypothesis,  to  which  I  have  been  led  by  numerous  observations,  and  'which,  if 
true,  is  of  considerable  importance:  viz.  that  the  nervous  and  nervous  bilious  tem- 
peraments favour  the  manifestation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  the 
ianpthte  and  lymphatic,  that  of  the  organs  located  in  the  basilar  and  posterior 
region  of  the  brain.  I  have  never  found,  within  the  walla  of  a  prison,  a  purely 
nervouB  or  neroout  bilious  temperament. 
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Form,  fuil. 
Size,  large. 
Weight,  full 
Colour,  moderate. 
Order,  average. 
Calculation,  full. 
Locality,  large. 


Eventuality,  average. 
Tune,  uncertain. 
Time,        " 
Language,  average* 
Causality,        ^^ 
Comparison,    " 


I  shall  describe  only  the  extremes  of  development,  and  the  general 
result  of  their  respective  combinations  in  activity*  The  organs 
located  in  the  sides  of  the  head  were  the  first  to  arrest  my  attention. 
It  was  the  development,  not  of  any  one  of  these  organs  (selfish  pro- 
pensities), but  the  immense  size  of  the  wfwle  of  them,  acting  withont 
the  restraints  of  either  the  intellect  or  the  moral  sentiments,  which 
would  constitute  the  leading  features  of  character.  'Acquisitiveness, 
Secretiveness,  Destructiveness,  Self-esteem,  and  Firmness,  were  all 
**  very  large ;"  Combativeness  and  Cautiousness  were  **  large,"  with 
Benevolence,  Ideality,  and  Adhesiveness,  "  moderate."  Any  well 
informed  phrenologist  can  easily  predicate  the  effects  resulting  from 
such  combination. 

His  predominating  Acquisitiveness  and  Self-esteem  would  render 
him  supremely  selfish,  and  incline  him  (Conscientiousness  being 
deficient)  to  appropriate  things  to  himself,  without  regard  to  the 
principles  of  justice  or  the  right  of  others.  His  Secretiveness, 
Destructiveness,  Firniness,  and  Combativeness,  with  average  intel- 
lect, would  enable  him  to  devise  and  execute  plans  with  tolerable 
success  for  gratifying  his  selfish  feelings.  Still  he  had  not  sufBcient 
Causality  to  plan  on  a  large  scale,  nor  to  adapt  means  to  ends  success- 
fully in  the  long  run.  He  would  deal  principally  in  ''little  things." 
Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence  would  but  feebly  remonstrate 
against  any  measures,  however  unjust  or  cruel,  which  his  other 
faculties  might  devise  and  carry  into  effect.  Having  weak  Adhesive- 
siveness  and  Benevolence,  and  very  large  Secretiveness,  he  would  be 
unsocial,  almost  destitute  of  friendship,  spend  most  of  his  time  by 
himselfi  would  have  few  intimates,  and  no  confidants  among  his 
acquaintances  or  even  relatives.  Few  persons  would  know  any 
thing  concerning  him ;  a  mystery  would  hang  over  all  his  affairs  and 
conduct. 

His  *'  very  large"  Secretiveness  and  Acquisitiveness  doubtless  held 
predominant  sway  in  his  character.  These,  unrestrained,  would  lay 
claim  to,  and  appropriate  to  himself,  that  which  did  not  belong  to  him, 
by  fraud,  deception,  stealth,  cheating,  pilfering,  &c.  And  Destruc- 
tiveness "  very  large"  would  add  to  these,  robbery  and  even  murder. 
Having  httle  sympathy  or  affection,  with  this  organisation,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  even  his  relatives   and  friends  had 
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fallen  victims  to  his  predominatiiig  Acquisitiveness  and  Destruc- 
tiveness. 

There  is  one  faculty  iu  particular  which  must  have  entered  very 
largely  into  the  composition  of  his  character — viz.  Secretiveness. 
He  was  doubtless  very  sly,  artful,  and  full  of  plots  and  stratagems. 
While  he  would  be  cunning,  and  make  few,  if  any,  confessions  or 
acknowledgments,  still  he  did  not  possess  great  fore- thought  or  pene- 
tration. But  in  the  art  of  dissembling,  and  making  false  pretensions, 
he  must  have  been  a  perfect  adept. 

Having  "  moderate"  Approbativeness  and  **  small"  Conscientious- 
ness, he  would  have  little  regard  for  his  character,  or  for  what  was 
thought  and  said  of  him,  and  experience  but  little  shame  or  remorse. 
His  "  very  large"  Firmness  would  render  him  persevering  in  decep- 
tion and  crime — would  carry  him  through  any  difficulties,  and  render 
hira  obstinate,  wilful,  and  blindly  set  upon  gratifying  his  selfish  pro- 
pensities. This  organisation  would  render  him  vindictive  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  whatever  he  might  do  or  say,  he  would  always 
justify  himself.  Another  striking  fact  was  the  "small"  development 
of  Ideality.  I  have  long  observed  that  this  organ  was  almost  inva- 
riably small  in  criminals,  and  its  marked  deficiency  in  the  present 
instance  struck  me  with  peculiar  force.  Numerous  facts  have  led 
me  to  believe,  that  a  proper  development  and  exercise  of  Ideality  is 
about  as  favourable  to  virtue  and  morality  as  even  the  infiuence  of 
Conscientiousness.  By  refining  the  feelings,  it  begets  a  disgust  for 
vice,  because  it  is  loathsome,  and  thereby  promotes  virtue.  The 
organs  of  the  intellect  were  not  remarkable  for  either  their  size  or 
deficiency.  But  in  their  exercise,  they  would  be  controlled  princi- 
pally by  the  selfish  feelings. 

During  the  examination,  allusion  was  made  to  the  fact,  (which  he 
had  frequently  related  before,)  that  the  day  previous  to  the  murder  he 
bad  become  very  angry,  in  consequence  of  meeting  with  some  accident 
in  his  mechanical  labours,  and  broke  in  pieces  the  object  of  his  resent- 
ment. I  afterwards  was  informed,  that  he  was  often  subject  to  turns 
of  anger,  and  that  he  conducted  strangely  at  such  times — ^that  he 
would  neither  work,  talk,  nor  eat,  but  either  sit  or  lie  down  in  silence 
and  suUenness  for  hours.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  prisoner's 
counsel  attempted  to  account  for  the  murder  by  pleading  at  the  trial 
partial  insanity,  but  were  unsuccessful.  I  was  partly  of  the  opinion, 
that  Destructiveness  was  morbidly  excited  prior  to  the  murder.  But 
subsequent  facts  induced  me  to  change  it. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  impressions  made  upon  my  mind  during  the 
examination,  and  deduced  a  few  leading  features  of  character,  on 
strictly  phrenological  principles,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  real 
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eiiarsctBr  or  private  history  of  WilKain  Miller,  aside  from  a  few 
immediate  facts  connected  with  tlie  murder  of  Hoflman. 

Yours,  Ac.  ( 

Q.  8.  Fowler, 
PhikdBlphia,  Oetober  20tfa,  1838.  im  Cbesnut  street 

On  tihe  reception  of  the  above  letter,  wishing  to  learn  farther  par- 
ticulars, we  addressed  a  line  to  the  Hon.  Ellis  Lewis,  presiding  judge 
of  the  court  at  the  trial  of  William  Miller,  to  which  we  received  the 
following  reply : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Phrenologieal  JomrnoL 

Williaiiwport,  December  39tb,  1838L 

Sir,— 

Absence  horn  home  on  public  duties  has  prevented,  until  this  time, 
an  answer  to  yours  of  the  1st  ult.,  requesting  particulars  respecting 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Willl/im  Miller.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
paper  contains  these  particulars,  and  I  will  therefore  endeavour  to 
comply  with  your  request  by  the  following  brief  statement. 

William  Miller  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Solomon  Hoffman, 
an  offence  committed  in  Jackson  township,  in  this  county  (Lycoming), 
on  the  first  day  of  February,  1838.  On  the  first  day  of  May,  1838, 
a  jury  was  sworn  to  try  the  cause.  The  first  count  cliarged  the 
offence  in  the  usual  manner.  The  second  count  set  forth  that  the 
crime  was  committed  ^'  by  lying  in  wait  in,  upon,  and  near  a  public 
highway."  The  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth  fully 
established  the  facts  following : — That  Solomon  Hofifman  was  a 
traveling  pedlar,  carrying  a  pack  on  his  back ;  that  he  sojourned  one 
night  at  Bastian's  tavern,  situate  at  the  edge*  of  the  woods  between  the 
Bijock-House  settlement  and  Pont  Run;  that  William  Miller  was  a 
cabinet-maker,  boarding  at  the  same  house ;  that  these  two  individuals 
slept  in  the  same  room  together  that  night;  that  Miller,  on  being 
urged  by  Hoffman  in  the  morning  to  purchase  goods,  declined,  stating 
that  he  had  borrowed  money  from  Bastians,  and  did  not  wish  them  to 
know  thati  he  had  money,  but  proposed  to  purchase  of  Hoffman,  if 
.  tJie  latter  would  atop  at  the  side  of  the  road,  in  the  woods,  where 
Miitisr  stated  that  he  would  be  engaged  cutting  wood,  as  the  other 
passed  along  on  his  way.  This  was  agreed  to.  Miller  stationed 
himself  by  the  way  side,  with  his  axe,  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
his  plan  of  destruction.  The  deceased  soon  made  his  appearance; 
and  while  be  was  stooping  down  to  take  some  articles  out  of  the  pack 
to  exhibit  to  Miller,  the  latter  killed  him  with  the  axe.    Having  takeu 
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sachM<tideft»a8  he  desired  at  the  time,  and  all  the  money  in  ihe  pocket 
Jiook  of  the  deceased,  Miller  buTt«d  the  dead  body  and  the  pack  under 
Ike  ieavoB  and  brow,  the  latter  being  upwards  of  ttro  feet  deep  in  the 
woods.  The  deceased  wat  a  BtrangerN^^  Oennan**«-and  had  but  one 
relative,  a  brother,  in  diis  conntry.  Thai  brother  he  had  engaged  to 
feSeet  the  next  day  after  the  murder  iti  Bkiomingrove;  bat  as  he  did 
not  fulfil  that  appointment,  4lie  bkotber  was  alarmed,  and  made  a  most 
anxious  and  'scrutinising  search  for  the  deceased,  but  eould  find  no 
traces  of  him  whatever  after  lie  left  Bastians  in  the  morning.  The 
^llher  then  t»me  to  ihe  public  house  of  George  Daiteli,  in  WiUiaiBS- 
port^  to  ptooeed  on  his  journey,  giving  up  all  hope  of  ascertaining  the 
cause  of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  deceased.  By  what 
might  be  regarded  as  a  singular  interrention  of  Frovidenee,  Milletr 
tame  to  this  iaverrh  which  was  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  his  resi- 
dence, introduced  JmMtlf  to  the  brother  of  the  deeessed,  and^  by  his 
vohmtury  prevaricaHonB  and  fals^toods,  excited  tuspicion^  which, 
upon  farther  scrutiny,  led  to  the  Tbll  disclosure  of  his  guilt. 

The  evidence  was  so  full  and  satisfactory,  that  there  was  no  room 
to  doubt  with  respect  to  ^e  agency  of  the  prisolwr  in  causing  the 
death  of  Hoffman,  in  the  man&er  already  detailed.  The  counsel  for 
ikke  prisoner,  in  their  anxiety  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  save  his  lifa, 
endeavoured  to  show  that  he  was  afilicted  with  that  species  of  insanity 
called  monomania.  But  the  evidence  on  this  snbject  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  proof  of  cases  where  other  individuals,  whose  minds  appeared 
sound  upon  subjects  in  general,  were  neverthelem  deranged  upoapar^ 
ttcular  subjects.  The  proof  did  not  establish  the  fact  that  the  primmer 
was  afflicted  with  that  species  of  insanity. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  die  prisoner's  eonnsel,  without  objection 
on  tlie  part  of  the  commonwealth,  introduced  Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler,  ihe 
celebrated  phrenologist,  as  a  witness.  He  described  the  prisoner  as 
of  the  lymphatic  temperament;  end  stated  that  persons  of  this  tem^ 
perament  are  more  apt  to  be  deranged  tfpon  Ihe  animal  pissions  than 
upon  the  intellectttal  or  moral  faeulties.  He  also,  among  othet 
tilings,  described  the  prisoner's  phrenologieal  developments,  as  they 
appeared  to  him  on  an  exaikiination«8ome  days  previously  in  the 
prisoner's  cell.  The  organs  of  DeslructivenesSt  Secretiveness,  and 
Acquisitiveness^  were  stated  by  Mr.  Fowler  to  be  immense,  the  head 
measuring  about  7j  inches  in  diameter  from  ear  to  ear. 

In  giving  the  instructions  to  the  jury,  I  stated  to  them  that  if  the 
evidence  for  the  cbmmonwealth  was  believed,  it  established  a  case  of 
murder  of  the  first  degree,  unless  they  thought  proper  to  acquit 
entirely  upon  the  ground  of  insanity.  The  species  of  insanity  relied 
upon  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  was  that  denominated  monomania. 
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This  exists  where  there  is  a  dchmon  on  one  or  a  smaU  numoer  of 
subjects,  which  no  course  of  reasoning  or  force  of  evidence  can 
remove.     Every  man,  of  mature  age,  \a  presumed  to  possess  a  sound 
mind  until  the  contrary  appears.     To  establish  this  kind  of  insanity, 
delusion  must  be  shown  to  exist  on  one  subject,  or  on  some  small 
number  of  subjectsr.     It  was  stated  to  the  jury,  that  the  court  could 
perceive  no  sufficient  evidence  of  ddunon  or  hallucination  on  any 
subject  to  establish  the  existence  of  monomania;  still,  if  the  jury 
believed  that  the  prisoner  was,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act 
charged,  "incapable  of  judging  between  right  and  wrong,  and  did  not 
know  that  he  ^as  committing  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,"  it  would  be  their  duty  to  acquit ;  and  if  they  did  so,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  specify  in  their  verdict  the  ground  of  acquittal,  in 
accordance  with  the  act  of  assembly  of  13th  June,  1836.     But  (con- 
tinued the  court)  if  any  insanity  exists  in  this  case,  it  is  of  that  descrip- 
tion denominated  moral  insanity.     This  arises  from  the  existence 
of  some  of  the  natural  propensities  in  such  violence,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  yield  to  them.    It  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
vice,  which  is  said  to  consist  in  "  an  undue  excitement  of  the  passions 
and  will,  and  in  their  irregular  or  crooked  actions  leading  to  crime." 
It  is  therefore  to  be  received  with  the  utmost  scrutiny.     It  is  not 
generally  admitted  in  legal  tribunals  as  a  species  of  insanity  which 
relieves  from  responsibility  for  crime,   and  it  ought  never  to  be 
admitted  as  a  defence  until  it  is  shown  that  these  propensities  exist  in 
such  violence  as  to  subjugate  the  intellect,  control  the  will,  and  render 
it  impossible  for  the  party  to  do  otherwise  than  yield.     Wliere  its 
existence  is  thus  fuUy  established,  this  species  of  insanity,  like  every 
other,  felievesfrom  accountability  to  human  laws.     But  this  state  of 
mind  is  not  to  be  presumed  without  evidence;  nor  does  it  usually 
occur  without  some  premonitory  symptoms  indicating  its  approach. 
On  this  branch  of  the  case  the  prisoner's  counsel  have  introduced  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  phreno- 
logists in  the  United  States.     The  science  of  phrenology,  or  rather 
cRANioscopY,  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection 
and  certainty  as  to  be  receive^  and  relied  upon  in  courts  of  justice. 
Small  deviations  in  the  scull  from  its  perfect  form,  not  absolutely 
denoting  insanity,  appear  to  be  too  uncertain  to  be  relied  upon  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  without  endangering  the  rights  of  individuals 
and  the  more  important  interests  of  the  public.     It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Fowler  proves  no  such  develop- 
ment of  the  animal  propensities  as  would,  of  itself,  justify  the  belief 
of  insanity  in  any  of  its  forms. 

The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  murder  by  lying  in  wait,  as 
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set  forth  in  the  second  count,  and  not  guilty  on  the  first  count.  The 
▼erdict  was  delivered  on  the  4th  of  May,  1838,  and,  on  the  same  day, 
after  overruling  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  the  court  adjudged 
that  the  verdict  on  the  second  count  was  a  finding  of  murder  of  the 
first  degree^  and  pronounced  thje  sentence  of  death.  On  the  27th 
of  July,  1838,  the  prisoner  was  executed.  He  made  a  full  confession. 
Before  and  after  the  trial  he  was  visited  hy  clergymen,  and  appeared, 
after  the  trial,  much  affected  with  his  situation  in  reference  to  a  future 
world.  Seemed  truly  penitent.  Met  death  with  great  firmness,  even 
assisting  the  sheriff  in  some  of  the  last  sad  offices  of  the  melancholy 
scene.  His  body  was  delivered  to  his  parents  for  burial.  They  are 
in  low  circumstances,  but  not  in  absolute  poverty.  They  have  never 
shown  as  much  attention  to  education  as  people  generally  do,  and 
their  unhappy  son  was  said  to  be  exceedingly  illiterate. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Ellis  Lewis. 

The  above  letters  have  been  in  our  possession  now  for  some 
months,  and  we  had  intended  ere  this,  to  have  presented  them  in  the 
pages  of  the  Journal.  But  by  this  delay  we  have  recently  and  very 
opportunely  received,  by  a  gentleman  from  Williamsport,  the  dying 
confession  of  William  Miller.  Whilst  on  the  one  hand  we  were  sur- 
prised, in  its  perusal,  to  observe  the  striking  coincidences  between  Mr. 
Fowler's  statements  and  the  individual's  own  confession  of  his  private 
history,  on  the  other  we  were  shocked  to  read  such  a  long  series  of 
youthful  vice  and  crime.  We  doubt  whether  a  similar  instance  ean 
be  found  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history.  The  facts  in  the  case  of 
this  unfortunate  young  man  involves  many  important  principles  in 
jurisprudence,  education,  morals,  &c.  &c. ;  but  our  present  object  is 
simply  to  present  the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  general  facts  connected  with  the  murder  are  contained  in  the 
letter  of  Judge  Lewis.  But  as  his  confession  relates  the  particulars 
more  in  detail,  preceded  by  a  continued  series  of  vicious  and  criminal 
conduct  for  fifteen  years,  showing  the  gradual  process  by  which  he 
became  so  hardened  and  cruel,  we  are  induced  to  present  the  entire 
confession,  notwithstanding  its  length.  It  is  undoubtedly  similar  in 
some  respects  to  that  of  many  others  much  older  than  Miller,  yet  less 
experienced  in  crime,  who  end  their  days  in  the  prison  or  on  the 
gallows.  Though  young  in  years,  he  had  emphatically  grown  old  in 
the  school  of  vice.  We  earnestly  request  every  reader  to  notice  the 
following  facts  in  his  melancholy  narrative,  which  undoubtedly  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  number  and  enormity  of  his  crimes. 

His  mother  died  when  he  was  quite  young.    He  was  subject  to 
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little,  if  wfiyi  parmtal  restraint  and  govemnieni ;  receivedt  eofnp^- 
rattvelyj  no  education,  nor  moral  and  reHgioua  instruction;  early 
gave  wai/  to  his  ^^  evU  pasHona  ;^^  was  greatly  encouraged  by  bad 
useocicUea  »*  uf€»  not  restrained  by  the  ties  of  family  t^ecti&n,  nor 
ii^tflueneed  vnuch  by  any  relations  to  friends  end  acquednUmees, 
either  in  regard  to  his  business  or  Ids  character;  first  wmmenccd 
stealing  little  tlUngs,  then  lying;  persevered  <onstanily  in  such 
^iffences  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  till  he  firnMy  toomnditeid  robbery 
and  murder.  But  it  appears  that  he  had  planaed  toveial  murders, 
and  evBA  ihat  of  hU  own  hrcHher,  before  tiie  eseeation  of  hi$  last 
fatal  deed. 

Let  every  reader  observe,  4hat  Miller  grew  up  with  his  ktielleotual 
faculties  uneducated,  hk  moral  sentiments  ujienlightened,  his  dodnestic 
feelings  but  little  exercised^  and  his  selfish  jHropensities  and  sen^imeats 
unrestrained.  We  need  not  say,  that  these  facts  involve  important 
principles  in  the  true  physiology  of  the  brain  and  the  science  of  mind. 

The  facts  in  the  confession  should  also  be  compared  with  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Fowler'fi  letter.  It  is  due  to  state,  4hai  Mr.  F.  has 
never  seen  this  confession,  nor  the  letter  >of  Judige  Lewis — that  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  contents  of  either,  toid  there  is  no  reason  to 
dotibt  his  statement  concerning  his  knowlege  of  Miller's  reo/ character. 
A  phrenologist  will  readily  perceive  that,  frdm  the  data-  first  taken  b^' 
Mr.  F.,  even  a  darker  portrait  might  have  been  drawn  on  strict  scien- 
tific principles,  than  what  Mr.  F.'s  letter  presehts.  We  have  italicised 
some  parts  of  the  confession  which  strikingly  aocovd  with  the  phremo- 
logical  descriptioins. 


THE  CONFESSION  OF  WILLIAM  MILLEU, 

Who  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Solomon  Hoffman,  and  executed 
at  Willinmsport,  Lycoming  county,  Fenn.,  cm  the  21th  of  July,  1S38; 
mode  in  the  presence  of  the  sheriff  cmd  dUendmg  minisiers^  June  7, 
1838. 

I  was  born  ia  York  county:,  in  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania,  A.  D.  I8I5 
My  mother  died  when  I  was  eleven  years  of  age.  My  natural  disposi 
tion^  from  my  earliest  infancy^  was  g)ro8sly  depraved,  I  seemed  fatally 
bent  on  mischief  and  had  a  relish  for  dark  ands&cret  crimp,;  s^fid  never 
having  received  any  religious  education  oi  imslruction,  (except  from 
occasionally  hearing  the  g9spel  preached,)  my  evil  passions  and  malice 
of  my  nature  grew  with  ray  growth,  and  strengthenecl  with  my  years. 
Before  my  imprisonment,  I  had  not  learned  any  principles  of  religion  or 
piiecepts  of  morality,  by  which  I  could  discover  the  full  deformity  of  ray 
character,  or  the  deep  wickedness  of  my  conduct.  The  after  survey  of 
my  acts  and  conduct,  and  the  review  of  my  crimes^  were  scarcely  ever 
attended  with  a  feeling  of  re^eU  I  seemed  too  spellbound  in  my  evil 
to  relent ;  and  my  conduct  so  accorded  with  my  evil  passions  that 
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reflection  was  without  remorse,  I  was  greatly  addicted  to  theft;  But  I 
stole  not  through  want  so  much  as  through  the  gratification  of  my 
wicked  disposition.  This  disposition  was  carried  into  action  first  when 
I  was  nine  years  of  age.  I  tnen  stole  an  h.alf  dollar  from  my  father, 
and  gave  it  to  my  mother.  I  told  her  I  had  found  it.  She  believed  me, 
and  bought  a  handkerchief  for  me  with  it. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  my  mother,  my  father  and  family 
removed  from  York  countv  to  Lycoming  county,  and  resided  in  the 
Block-house  settlement.  I  lived  with  the  family  there  till  I  attainud  the 
age  of  nineteen  years. 

During  my  stay  at  the  Block-house  settlement,  previously  to  learning 
a  trade,  I  stole  a  pocket  knife  while  at  a  religious  meeting,  held  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Knodle.  I  then  became  more  bold,  and  having  discovered 
where  Samuel  Hartman  kept  his  money,  I  attempted  to  rob  him,  by 
breaking  into  his  drawer;  but  in  that  I  did  not  succeed.  Soon  after 
this,  I  was  living  a  short  time  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Bastian,  who  then, 
and  always,  treated  me  with  great  kindness.  I  stole  from  her  twenty- 
five  cents. 

I  next  went  to  the  borough  of  York,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
irade,  and  became  an  apprentice  to  Joseph  Spangler,  s^  cabinet  maker  of 
that  place,  with  whom  I  continued  two  years.  At  York  I  fell  into  very 
bad  company.  I  found  there  were  others  in  the  world,  nearly,  if  not 
quite  as  bad  as  myself;  and  wickedness  is  greatly  encouraged  with 
countenance  and  company.  We  were  frequently  engaged  in  robbing 
orchards,  stealing  apples^  peaches,  dec. 

The  first  winter  I  lived  at  York,  I  stole  between  four  and  five  dollars 
from  Mr.  Spangler.  I  took  it  out  of  a  small  chest  I  found  in  his  bed 
room.  One  of  m^r  shop-mates  was  blamed  for  it,  but  I  now  declare  him 
innocent  of  the  crime. 

Ifrequcntly  stole  segars  and  tobacco  from  the  store  of  George  Small, 
in  York,  and  gave  them  to  my  associates,  who  had  previously  requested 
me  to  do  so. 

After  my  apprenticeship  was  ended,  I  was  employed  as  cabinet  maker 
for  a  short  time,  by  John  Beck,  in  York.  I  stole  from  him,  at  different 
times,  such  articles  as  I  needed  to  finish  some  furniture  I  was  making 
for  myself,  such  as  paints,  varnish,  dec.  1  was  strongly  suspected  for 
this;  but  I  lied  them  out  of  it,  and  contended  most  strenuously  that  I 
had  bought  all  the  articles  I  used. 

Shortly  after  this,  I  lived  a  short  time  with  Jacob  Lehr,  in  Freystown, 
near  York.  While  there,  a  harvest  frolic  was  held  at  Mrs.  Smith- 
mo^fer's.  I  knew  that  all  of  Daniel  Louck's  family  would  be  at  the 
frolic ;  consequently,  I  went  to  his  house,  broke  in  through  one  of  the 
windows,  opened  a  desk  with  a  key  of  my  own,  and  took  out  a  pocket 
book,  as  I  'hen  supposed,  full  of  money.  I  then  lef\  the  house  as  I  entered 
it ;  and  on  my  way  home  through  the  fields,  I  examined  the  pocket  book, 
and  found  that  it  contained  nothing  but  papers  which  I  could  not  read. 
I  threw  the  pocket  book  and  papers  into  some  bushes  that  grew  in  a  field 
belonging  to  Mr.  Diehl.  All  the  money  I  got  on  that  occasion  was  about 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  in  silver.  I  never  heard  that  I  was  suspected 
of  this  theft.  • 

About  ihe  same  time  of  the  above  occurrence,  I  was  working  in  harvest 
at  Mr.  DiehPs,  and  I  then  stole  two  five  dollar  bank  notes,  which  I  saw 
lying  on  the  porch  of  their  house  ;  I  was  never  suspected  for  this,  and 
never  heard  any  enquiry  made  about  it. 

Shortly  after  this  happened,  I  went  again  to  Daniel  Louck's,  and  found 
that  all  tne  family  were  from  home  except  three  of  the  women.    After 
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Staying  a  short  time,  I  lay  down  in  the  hall  of  the  house,  as  it  were,  for 
the  purpose  of  resting.  After  lying  a  short  time,  I  discovered  that  the 
ladies  had  all  gone  out  to  take  a  walk  in  the  garden.  I  then  arose,  and 
went  to  the  same  desk  I  had  opened  before.  1  also  applied  the  key  I  bad 
formerly  used,  opened  the  desk,  and  took  out  a  pocket  book  containing 
fifty  dollars  in  bank  notes.  Even  this  created  no  suspicion  against  me, 
that  I  know  of.  I  also  frequented  the  house  of  Mrs.  Smithmoyer,  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  stole  from  her  cakes,  conf^ctionaries,  and  occa- 
sionally some  small  sums  of  money. 

I  returned  in  1S3-  to  the  Block-house  settlement;  my  evil  'propensities 
increasing  by  former  successful  indulgence,  and  hy  being  aole  to  avoid 
suspicion,  I  commenced  the  cabinet  making  business  for  myself,  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Bastian,  with  whom  I  had  lived  a  short  time  before  I  went 
to  York  to  acquire  a  trade.  Mrs.  Bastian's  residence  is  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  Lycoming  countv,  afthe  foot  of  Laurel  Hill,  on  the  post 
road  from  Williainsport  to  Wellsborough.  The  country  immediately 
around  is  composed  of  high  and  broken  mountains,  covered  with  thick 
and  d|irk  forests.  The  road  often  for  great  lengths  without  a  house,  and 
not  very  frequently  traveled — generally  as  lonely  as  the  pathway  of  a 
wilderness.  I  did  not  at  first  settle  there  for  the  purposes  for  which  I 
afterwards  saw  ii  possessed  so  many  advantages.  But  it  very  soon 
occurred  to  roe,  that  I  had  chosen  an  excellent  situation  for  robbery^ 
theft,  and  murder,  an  which  my  mind  was  now  fully  bent. 

I  re-commenced  my  unfotlunate  career  at  the  Block-house,  hy  first 
stealing  from  Mrs,  Bastian  fifteen  dollars,  and  frequently  afterwards, 
such  sums  as  I  needed,  to  the  amount  of  ahout  five  dollars  more.  I  had 
the  confidence  of  the  "lamily,  and  free  access  to  every  part  of  the  house, 
which  greatly  fadlitated  my  thefts.  I  was  not  suspected  of  these  crimes 
until  just  before  my  last  arrest,  when  some  mon%y  "was  accidentally 
found  in  my  pocket  which  was  identified  as  a  (iart  of  the  money  that  had 
been  taken.  This  induced  them  to  suspect  me  strongly,  but  /denied  it 
with  great  firmness  and  constancy  to  the  last. 

Some  time  in  the  fall  of  1837,  a 'drover  (whose  name  I  do  not  know) 
passing  through  the  settlement,  stopped  for  a  short  time  ait  Mrs.  Bastian's 
house.  At  first  sight,  I  supposed  him  to  have  a  large  amount  of  money, 
and  immediately  determined  to  murder  Mm..  For  this  purpose,  hefore 
he  could  have  time  to  pursue  his  journey,  I  hastened  to  the  woods  with 
an  axe,  and  cut  a  large  club,  which  I  thought  more  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  being  longer  and  more  easily  handled  than  the  axe,  and  yet  suf 
ficiently  large  for  the  fetal  execution.  I  then  concealed  myself  close  by 
the  road  he  would  pass,  and  not  far  from  the  scene  of  my  last  dread 
crime.  I  then  waited,  planning  the  manner  of  my  attack.  I  expected 
he  would  be  riding  slowly  and  listlessly  along,  that  I  could  spring  upon 
him  hy  surprise,  knock  him  from  his  horse,  and  despatch  him  before  he 
could  make  resistance.  The  drover  was  a  large  man  and  had  an  excel- 
lent horse.  When  I  saw  him  coming,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  he 
was  riding  rapidly,  and  consequently  I  could  not  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  aim  a  fatal  blow.  I  then  reflected  that  if  I  should  miss  him,  or 
wound  him  slightly,  he  would  be  too  strong  for  me,  and  I  should  be 
detected,  and  so  f  let  him  pass.  But  I  felt  disappointed,  and  wished 
very  much  to  kill  him,  and  if  I  thought  I  could  have  succeeded,  would 
certainly  have  murdered  him.  I  saw  him  afterwards  pass  through  tht 
settlement  again,  but  I  made  no  further  attempt  upon  his  life. 

Not  long  after  the  failure  of  my  design  against  the  drover,  Michael 
Knipe,  a  blacksmith,  was  traveling  from  the  Block-house  towards 
Lycoming  creek,  and  called  at  Mrs.  Bastian's.     He  had  previously 
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incurred  my  iU-wiUy  and  I  felt  some  revengeful  feelings  towards  him. 
I  tearned  also  that  be  had  some  money,  I  then  determined  to  murder 
him^  with  the  double  motive  of  wreaking  my  vengeance  and  getting  his 
money.  For  this  purpose  I  proposed  accompanying  him  on  his  way. 
We  traveled  amicably  together  aatil  we  came  to  the  Six  Mile  Spring. 
There  pretending  that  i  was  tired,  and  needed  a  staff  to  walk  with,  I 
went  into  the  woods  and  cut  a  club,  with  which,  at  a  proper  place,  I 
intended  to  despatch  my  fellow-traveler.  But  as  we  traveled  on,  still 
conversing  amicably  together,  my  murderous  feelings  began  to  subside  a 
little,  and  I  became  more  irresolute,  until  having  passed  the  most  appro* 
priate  places  for  so  dark  a  deed,  I  finally  g[ave  over  murdering  him ;  and 
so  we  traveled,  as'  far  as  I  went  with  him,  without  any  thing  actually 
occurring  to  show  that  we  were  not  the  best  friends. 

The  awful  murder  for  which  I  am  shortly  to  suffer  the  just  penalty  of 
the  law,  occurred  on  Thursday,  the  first  day  of  February,  1838.  '  Solo- 
mon Hoffman,  a  foot  pedler,  called  at  Mrs.  Bastian's  the  day  previous  to 
the  murder,  on  his  way  to  Lycoming  creek.  At  that  time  I  was  particu- 
larly  ill-tempered,  on  account  of  spoiling  some  furniture  I  was  making. 
My  shop  stood  near  Mrs.  Basdan's  house.  The  same  afternoon  that 
Hoffman  arrived,  I  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  house,  and  saw  him  with 
his  pack  open,  offering  his  goods  for  sale  to  the  family.  He  asked  me  if 
I  would  buy  any  th'rag.  I  told  him  I  could  not.  I  then  returned  to  my 
shop,  and  continued  to  work  till  sapper  time.  1  took  my  supper  in  com- 
pany wifh  Hofiiaan;  and  during  supper  it  occurred  to  me  to  rob  him^  and 
I  resolved  to  do  so  the  next  day.  After  supper  we  conversed  a  while  ia 
tke  bar-room,  and  tJhen  he  accompanied  me  to  my  shop. 

Hoffman  cootinned  at  my  shop  for  some  time,  and  we  conversed  prin^ 
eipally  about  my  tr»Ae;  I  told  him  I  could  make  sales  enough,  but  could 
get  BO  cash.  He  returned  to  the  house  again;  I  continued  to  work  till 
late,  and  then  went  to  the  bouse  also.  We  then  soon  retired ;  Hoffman 
and  {  slept  in  the  same  room.  As  I  lay  in  bed,  I  thought  of  the  difficulty 
of  highway  robbery  escaping  detection,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  had  better  attempt  (o  kill  Mm,  although  I  had  failed  in  two  previous 
attempts.  I  did  not  sleep  well,  thinking  about  it ;  I  felt  no  fear  or  horror 
of  the  crime^  but  Idid  not  know  how  I  could  accomplish  it.  /  woke  up 
freqttently  during  the  flight  and  thought  on  the  subject,  ami  my  dispo- 
sition to  murder  him  still  grew  stronger,  and  in  the  morning  I  was  fully 
resolved,  if  I  could  get  an  opportunity  at  all,  I  would  kill  him.  I  got  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  Hoffman  rose  shortly-  after.  I  then  got  my 
axe  and  whet  it.  He  asked  me  what  I  would  do  with  the  axe.  I  told 
him  I  was  going  to  the  woods  to  chop.  He  then  asked  me  again  if  I 
would  not  buy  some  goods  from  him.  On  asking  me  this  question,  a 
plan  instantly  occurred  to  me  of  luring  him  into  the  woods  and  executing 
my  fell  purpose.  So  I  told  him  I  would  not  buy  any  goods  at  Bastian's 
house,  and  gave  him  as  a  reason  for  not  buying  there,  that  I  had  borrowed 
some  money  from  Bastian's,  that  I  bad  not  repaid*  and  therefore  did  not 
wish  them  to  know  that  I  had  any ;  but  I  told  him,  if  it  was  not  too  cold 
for  him  to  come  to  me  in  the  woods  where  I  would  be  chopping,  I  would 
buy  from  him  there.  Hoffman  replied  to  this,  that  he  would  go  on  in 
the  stage  that  day.  I  answered  he  might  if  he  pleased.  He  then 
changed  his  determination,  and  he  was  only  going  to  Blooming-grove, 
and  would  walk  and  stop  with  me  where  I  was  chopping. 

Upon  his  saying  this,  I  designated  where  on  the  road  he  would  find 
me,  and  told  him  he  could  hear  me  chopping  from  that  place,  and  so  find 
precisely  where  I  was;  and  having  said  tt^is,  I  went  off  immediately 
t^i^rds  the  woods.     After  proceeding  a  short  distance,  I  overtook 
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William  Folkerson,  of  the  Block-boase  settlement,  driving  a  sled.  He 
had  started  from  Baslian's  a  short  time  before  I  did.  He  asked  me  what 
I  was  going  to  do.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  cut  back-logs.  We  had  no 
other  conversation.  This  was  the  man  whom  1  at  first  blamed  with  the 
murder,  but  who,  I  now  solemnly  declare,  as  I  shall  answer  to  God,  is 
entirely  innocent  of  it.  And  I  sincerely  hope  he  will  forgive  me  for 
making  this  most  false  and  dreadful  charge.  After  Mr.  Folkerson  passed 
on,  I  went  into  the  woods  at  the  appointed  place,  and  hunted  round,  but 
could  find  no  trees  to  suit  me.  I  then  went  down  into  the  load  expecting 
Hoffman.  Then  went  back  into  the  woods  again,  and  found  trees  to 
suit.  I  cut  one  down,  and  was  g^ing  to  tbe  second,  when  Hoffman  came 
to  me.  He  first  addressed  me,  saying  it  is  cold.  I  replied,  tolerable. 
He  then  placed  his  pack  on  the  log  I  had  cut,  opened  his  goods  and 
handed  them  out.  I  walked  up  to  him  with  my  axe  in  my  hand,  and 
placed  it  down  by  the  stump  of  the  tree.  I  then  selected  from  his  goods 
a  pair  of  gloves  and  a  handkerchief,  and  told  him  I  would  take  these. 
Then  I  suddenly  became  a  little  irresolute,  and  had  almost  told  him  I 
had  no  money;  but  in  an  instant  /  a^ain  resolved  ^^kill  him  I  wilU^ 
He  then  stood  bending  down  looking  at  his  goods.  I  stood  partly  behind 
him^  and  taking  up  the  axe,  gave  him  a  hard  blow  with  the  pole  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head.  He  fell  dead  on  his  side  the  first  blow.  ]  stood 
and  looked  at  him  for  a  moment^  and  then  gave  him  three  or  four  more 
blows  on  the  back  and  side  of  the  head. 

Then  for  a  moment  I  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  cried  three  times 
tolerably  loud.  Lord  Jesus !  what  have  I  done  I !  I  then  took  up  Hoffman, 
and  carried  him  a  short  distance  and  threw  him  behind  a  hemlock  log. 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  took  him  up  a^in  and  carried  him  fur- 
ther, and  then  removed  him.  and  covered  him  m  the  place  at  wbich  he 
was  found.  I  tried  to  bury  nim,  but  could  not  succeed  well,  the  ground 
was  too  hard.  I  intended,  as  soon  as  I  could,  to  remove  him  from  that 
and  bury  him  securely.  On  the  same  day  I  hid  his  pack,  only  taking 
out  a  few  articles  for  the  present.  I  found  on  his  person  about  one  hun- 
dred dollars  in  money,  and  some  other  small  articles,  which  I  took  then. 
The  week  after  the. murder,  I  went  to  Williamspoit  and  bought  some 
goods  from  Mr.  Updegraff,  which  I  paid  for,  or  nearly  all,  with  Hoff- 
man's money.  I  also,  at  the  same  time,  bought  some  articles  from  Dr. 
Power,  and  paid  him  in  the  same  way,  and  at  tbe  same  time  stole  from 
him  one  dollar  in  rnoney,  and  several  chisels  of  different  kinds.  When 
I  returned,  Bastians  asxed  me  where  I  got  the  goods.  I  told  them  my 
father  had  given  me  money,  and  I  also  had  bought  goods  on  trust.  In 
shorty  I  stole  and  robbed  every  chance  I  could  get,  from  my  cradle  to 
the  day  of  my  imprisonment, 

I  v/ish  now  further  to  declare,  that  no  false  evidence  was  delivered 
against  me  at  my  trial. 

I  am  sincerely  thankful  to  the  ofiicers  of  justice,  ministers,  and 
counsel,  for  their  uniform  kindness  to  me. 

I  now  pray  the*  world  to  forgive  mc  the  many  injuries  I  have  done,  as 
I  hope  I  will  freely  forgive  all  whohave  injured  me 
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TAKEN    JUNE    30.     1838. 

Before  my  emigration  to^York,  when  the  family  were  all  on  the  farm 
together,  at  a  certain  time  which  I  cannot  now  recollect,  I  was  then 
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about  foarteen  years  old,  and  for  the  first  time  was  tempted  to  murder. 
In  the  absence  of  my  father,  my  brother  Michael  had  tae  management 
of  his  father's  affairs,  and  the  government  of  us  children  giren  to  him. 
My  brother  was  very  strict  with  us  and  tiied  to  make  bs  do  what  was 
right,  and  on  failing  to  do  so,  he  would  chastise  us,  which  created  a 
hatred  in  my  breast  towards  him,  and  I  determined  in  my  own  mind  to 
destroy  him.  To  carry  otU  this  determination,  I  gathered  vegetable 
poison  from  trees,  mixed  it  in  soup,  and  intended  fully  to  give  it  to 
him,  and  did  so.  My  brother  saw  something  in  his  soup  that  did  not 
please  him,  took  up  his  plate,  went  to  the  door,  and  threw  it  out,  which 
saved  him.  I  do  now  sincerely  pray  Almighty  God  to  forgive  me,  and  I 
humbly  prav  my  brother  to  forgive  me  for  attempting  to  make  him  suffer 
<io  awrnl  a  deatn.  After  my  return  from  York,  while  living  at  Bastian's, 
I  went  into  the  Block-house  settlement  on  some  business  which  I  do  not 
now  recollect;  on  my  way  home,  after  doing  my  business,  I  stopped  a 
while  at  John  Howard's  barn,  looking  at  some  hands  engaged  in  thresh- 
ing with  a  machine.  There  came  a  st#anger  riding  by — it  immediately 
occurred  to  me  that  I  might  follow  and  murder  him,  if  he  wa^  not  a 
methodist  preacher.  I  did  follow  him,  and  cut  a  good  club  to  put  my 
designs  into  execution.  He  took  the  new  road,  I  took  the  old  one,  and 
intended  to  overtake  him  at  the  place  where  the  two  roads  met;  but 
when  I  came  to  the  place  where  I  expected  to  meet  him,  luckily  for  him- 
self, he  got  past  before  I  reached  the  place,  and  I  never  saw  him  more. 
The  reason  why  I  intended  not  to  kill  him  if  he  was  a  preacher,  was, 
that  clergymen  never  have  moncy^  and  are  considered  poor  game. 
This  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

After  this,  in  the  winter,  I  was  in  at  Messrs.  Benners'  store,  in  the 
Block-house  settlement,  and  introduced  some  conversation  with  respect 
to  some  mahogany  that  I  wanted  to  make  some  bureaus,  and  asked  Elias 
Benner  when  he  expected  to  go  to  Philadelphia.  He  told  me  he  could 
not  say  to  a  certainty,  but  thought  some  time  in  the  spring.  I  then  asked 
him  if  he  would  let  me  know  when  he  did  go,  that  I  would  go  as  far  as 
Williamsport,  and  there  make  arrangements  with  him  to  buy  mahogany 
and  other  materials  I  wanted.  TViis  plan  was  laid  by  me  to  m^rder  him 
on  the  way,  as  I  knew  he  would  have  money;  but,  fortunately  for  himself, 
ere  the  time  arrived,  I  committed  the  awful  deed  for  which  I  must  soon 
suffer,  and  the  prison  became  my  home,  or  he  too  might  now  be  in 
eternity. 

Not  long  after  this,  I  had  also  intended  to  murder  David  Raker,  for 
this  reason;  in  a  conversation  with  him  at  his  house,  he  told  me  he  was 
going  to  collect  money  ;  he  did  go,  called  at  my  shop—we  had  some  con- 
versation, which  I  do  not  now  recollect;  but  while  there,  I  forgot  this 
determination,  why  or  wherefore  I  cannot  say,  but  sure  I  am  it  was  no 
goodness  in  me.  I  also  stole  from  Jacob  Bastian,  in  the  Block-house 
settlement,  screws  and  nails,  as  I  bad  opportunity  when  at  work  theie. 
I  also  intended  robbing  my  brother  DanieVs  chest  in  Blooming-grove, 
cannot  say  whether  I  did  or  did  not.  The  last  winter  I  worked  at  York, 
I  intended  robbing  Dr.  Ness,  went  up  stairs,  rummaged  his  bureau,  dec. 
but  found  no  money. 

I  also  went  to  rob  my  cotisin,  Daniel  Seib,  in  York ;  he  told  me  he 
had  $400  in  his  chest ;  I  went  to  the  chest,  opened  and  searched  for  the 
money,  but  found  none,  and  was  much  disappointed. 

I  also  intended  robbing  James  Dinkle's  chest,  but  could  not  get  it 
open.  James  Dinkle  is  a  mulatto,  and  then  lived  with  Daniel  Loucks, 
at  DiehPsr  mill,  near  Yoik.  About  a  month  before  I  left  my  master,  Mr. 
Spangler,  I  stole  from  him  a  hammer  and  a  two  foot  rule,  which  I  brought 
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to  the  Block-bouse  with  me.  I  also  robbed  my  shop-mate,  Jobs  Smith 
of  about  fifty  cents,  which  be  left  in  the  ^ajrdeu  house  aud  forigot.  ^oon 
a9  be  came  out  I  went  in,  foua4  it,,  put  it  in  my  pocket.  He  missed  it, 
sopn  went  back,  aad  it  was  gone.  Soon  as  be  returnjed  he  chairged  me 
with  it ;  /  lied  him  out  of  it ;  be  then  gave  me  clear,  and  blamed  a  black 
hmr  belonging  to  Mr.  Keliy. 

The  first  harvest,  whilsi>  reaping  for  Jacoh  Kindig,  on  Mr.  Longe- 
aecker's  farm,  in  the  evening  /  eiole  a  sickle  out  of  the  field,  whom  it 
belonged  to  I  do  not  know.  I  also  stole  a  board  from  Daniel  Wiser,  in 
York,  to  make  myself  a  chest. 

I  also  stole  from  WiUiam  Stine's  store,  mint-sticks,  and  attempted  tp 
rob  his  money  drawer,  but  found  it  locked^ 

Taken  June  30,  1838,  before  Jacob  Grafius,  Reverends  J.  F.  Abele  and 
Q.  Schulze,  as  substantially  correct,  aod  whereunto  I  have  subscribed 
my  name  or  mark  in  their  presence* 

Ilia 

Witnesses  present:  William  K  Milleh. 

Jacob  Grafids,  ^  "*'*• 

G.  Schulze, 
John  F.  Abele. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


THE   HEADS   OF   OUR  GREAT  HEN.* 


'^^  And  his  pure  brain, 


Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwellipg-house." 

Shakspeare. 

We  iiave  just  alighted  upon  a  most  curious  and  interesting  docu- 
ment, and  propose  to  base  upon  it  a  phrenological  article. 

The  late  lamented  Dr.  Lovell,  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
set  himself  about  investigating  the  claims  of  phrenology  in  what  seems 
to  us  the  only  fair  and  philosophical  manner,  viz.  taking  measurement 
of  the  heads  of  all  persons  of  his  acquaintance,  particularly  those  who 
were  distinguished  for  any  talent. 

.  *■  This  article  is  copied  from  the  *'•  American  Monthly  Magazine"  of  April,  1836. 
It  Is  a  valuable  document,  on  account  of  the  facts  it  contains  respecting  the  size  of 
the  heads  of  many  of  our  distinguished  men.  These  facts  accord  most  strikingly 
with  a  fundamental  law  in  phrenology,  viz.  that  "  size,  other  things  being  eqaal, 
is  a  measure  of  power."  We  would,  however,  state  that  the  conditions  involved 
in  the  phrase—*'  other  things  being  equal" — are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
should  always  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  judging  of  character  on  phrenological 
principles.  The  above  article  is  spiced  in  several  places  with  considerable  humour 
and  pleasantry,  exhibiting  a  very  fair,  if  not  a  large,  organ  of  "  Mirthfulness"  in 
the  writer.  We  would  simply  remark,  that  the  article  was  prepared  lor  the  maga- 
zine by  a  gentleman  very  favourably  known  to  the  public,  particular^  for 
labours  in  behalf  of  science  and  humanity, — En. 
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Below  is  a  paper  drawn  up  by  that  gentleman  and  Dr,  Brereton ;  a 
document  of  incontestable  gBnnineness,  giving  the  measurement  of 
more  than  fifty  distinguished  individuals,  among  whom  are  Van 
BUreh,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Marshall,  M*Duffie,  John  Quincy 

We  insert  the  document  entire,  sure  that  it  will  be  examined  with 
care  by  all  who  are  examining  phrenology,  and  regarded  with  interest 
by  general  leaders,  who  can  thus  place  head  by  head  our  great  men. 


J.  Q,.  Adams, 
J.  C.  Calhoun, 
Henry  Clajr, 
James  Barbour, 
Samuel  L.  Southard, 
William  Wi^^ 
John  McLean, 
Martin  Van  Buren, 
Wm.  T.  Barry, 
Judge  John  Marshall, 
"      Johnson, 
«      Trimble, 
Gov.  L.  Woodbury, 
Mr.  Tazewell, 
M*Duffie, 
Cheeves, 
Webster, 
Judge  M'P.  Berrien, 
Mr.  Bradlee,  senator,  Vi. 

*«     Whipple,    ".  N.H. 

«     Hamilton,  "    S.C. 

"     Stewart,      "       Pa. 
Judge  Henrv  Baldwm, 
Gen.  D.  Paricer, 
Col.  Roger  Jone$| 
Mr.  Mitchell, 
Col.  Geo.  Bom  ford, 

"     N.  Towson, 

"     Geo.  Gibson, 
Maj.  W.  Wade, 

"     Jas.  Kearney, 
Capt.  John  Smith, 

"      Maurice, 
Rev.  J.  N.  Campbell, 
George  Todsen, 
Dr.  Richard  Randall, 

"    Cutting, 
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'  38  MaJ.  Vandeventof, 

■  39  Lieut.  Jobn  Fartejr, 
'  40     "     Orafaam, 

'  41      "      MarliD  Tbomas, 

■  42  Dr.  B.  Cutbush, 
'  43  I.  lomiD, 

'  44  James  H.  Henahaw, 
'   45  Charles  Hill, 
'    46  Nathaniel  Frye, 
'  47  Lieut.  SimonsoD, 
'   4S  Col.  J.  L.  M'KeDuer, 
'  49  Dr.  J.  Lovell,  Sur.  Gen. 
'   50  R.  Johnson, 
'  51  Lieut.  James  Macomb, 
>  53  Wm.  Lee,  2d  Audiioi. 


For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  we  will  explain  the  principles  o{ 
these  admeasuremenu,  and  then  give  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  front 

The  occipil^  spine  is  the  lump  or  knob  which  every  person  may 
feel  on  the  back  of  his  own  head,  just  in  the  centre  of  the  skull,  k 
little  above  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  lower  Individuality  is  just  between 
the  eyes,  where  the  root  of  the  nose  springs  from  the  forehead  ;  thi» 
measurement  gives  the  whole  length  of  the  head.  The  averagu 
length  of  men's  heads  is  seven  inches  five-tenths  ;  the  average  length 
of  Uie  fifty-two  heads  in  this  table,  is  seven  inches  seven-tenths,  being 
Iwo-lenlhs  of  an  inch  more  than  common  heads.  Now,  this  may  seem 
at  first  a  small  matter,  but  two-tenths  of  an  inch  added  to  ihc  length  of 
a  man's  nose,  would  make  a  very  different  proboscis,  and  added  lo  the 
length  of  the  fibre  of  his  brain,  might  make  him  longer  headed  than 
his  neighbours  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  word.  But,  n'importe, 
we  are  looking  at  the  facts ;  the  longest  heads  arc  those  of  Daniel 
Webster,  Langdon  Cheeves,  James  Barbour,  and  Mr.  M'Duffie,  each 
measuring  eight  inches  two-tenths  ;  or  seven-lenlhs  of  an  inch  more 
than  the  average  measure  of  men's  heads. 

Next  come  John  M'Lean  and  William  Wirt,  measuring  eight  inches 
one-tenth;  then  John  C.  Calhoun,  Judge  Marshall,  Attorney  General 
Berrien,  and  Judge  Baldwin,  each  eight  inches;  next  come  Henry 
Clay,  Samuel  L.  Southard,  Judge  Trimble,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
Martin  Van  Buren.  These  are  all  longer  headed  men  than  the 
average  of  the  list;  while  Levi  Woodbury  is  smaller  by  nne-tentb; 
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and  the  last  postmaster,  Barry,  by  two-tenths.  The  shortest  head  in 
the  list  is  that  of  Col.  M*Kenney. 

The  next  measurement  is  from  the  cochile,  or  hollow  of  the  ear,  to 
the  occipital  spine  on  the  bump  felt  in  the  baclL  of  the  head.  It  is 
asserted  by  some  phrenologists,  that  this  measurement  gives  the 
development  of  Inhabitiveness,  or  in  the  vernacular,  the  disposition  to 
stay  at  home,  attachment  to  place;  but  others,  schismatics,  say  it 
indicates  Concentrativ^ness,  or  power  of  fixing  and  concentrating 
thought.  Be  this  as  it  may,  among  those  on  our  list,  John  McLean 
and  Judge  Baldwin  are  the  longest  in  this  direction;  next  Henry 
Clay,  Judge  Johnson,  &c.  The  smallest,  and  very  small,  (the 
average  being  in  common  men  four  inches  two-tenths,)  is  Col. 
M'Kenney,  who,  (Heaven  help  him)  is  tied  to  home  by  a  fibre  of 
only  three  inches.  No  wonder  he  has  trotted  all  over  the  world,  and 
received  the  appointment  of  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  next  line  of  the  table  gives  the  measurements  from  the  ear 
forward  to  Individuality,  on  the  centre  of  the  forehead  between  the 
eyes.  This  measurement,  when  taken  in  relation  to  the  other 
measurements  of  each  individual's  head,  is  much  relied  on  by 
phrenologists  as  a  test  of  the  strength  of  the  perceptive  faculties; 
men  who  perceive  and  remember  a  multitude  of  individual  facts  and 
things,  should  belong*  here. 

The  longest  in  the  list  are  J.  Q.'  Adams,  Judge  Baldwin,  and  Gen. 
D.  Parker.  The  average  length  of  men's  heads  in  this  direction,  is 
less  than  &ye  inches;  the  above  measure  five  inches  three-tenths; 
James  Barbour,  William  Wirt,  and  Langdon  Cheeves,  each  measure 
five  inches  two-tenths ;  Judge  McLean  and  Mr.  M'Duffie  -measure 
five  inches  one-tenth.  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun,  are  a  little 
longer  than  the  average ;  Van  Buren  falls  considerably  sliort  of  the 
mark. 

Col.  M'Kenney  should  be  well  endowed  in  the  perceptive  faculties, 
for  although  his  fibre  measures  but  four  inches  nine-tenths,  we  must 
recollect  that  his  head  is  small.  The  shortest  in  the  list  is  R.  John** 
son.^  Now,  among  all  men  we  ever  met,  no  one  can  match  John  Q. 
Adams  for  minute  and  varied  knowledge,  save  and  except  Lord 
Brougham. 

The  next  measurement  is  from  !he  ear  to  the  top  of  the  head,  where, 
it  is  said,  is  the  organ  of  Firmness ;  and  the  height  of  the  head  should 
indicate  the  strength  of  this  quality.  And  here  we  used  to  think  we 
had  the  phrenologists  on  the  hip,  judging  from  some  of  our  own  eye 
measurements;  but  we  were  told  it  must  be  taken  in  relation  with 
other  qualities ;  a  man  may  be  firm  in  vice's  cause  as  well  as  virtue's, 
but  then  he  is  called  stubborn ;  or  his  firmness  may  be  qualified  hv 
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caution  or  cowardice — he  may  be  a  confirmed  coward,  ii^.  But  no 
matter,  we  proceed  to  Ihe  measurements.  The  average  of  Firmness 
of  theise  men,  measured  by  Gunter's  scale,  is  five  inches  seven-tenths. 
We  find  Judge  McLean  overtops  them  all,  and  has  a  mountain  of 
Firmness,  measuring  six  inches  three-tenths;  next  comes  Mr. 
Mitchell,  of  South  Carolina,  then  Messrs.  Webster  and  C beeves — 
six  inches  one-tenth;  then  lower,  but  yet  high,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
'  Calhoun,  Barbour,  Johnson,  M'Duffie,  Baldwin,  Barry.  Van  Buren's 
Firmness  would  never  be  in  his  way,  being  a  tenth  lower  than  the 
average ;  Mr.  Clay's  is  three-tenl^s ;  and  one  ]Serson,  Lt.  Simonson, 
is  only  five  inches  and  two-tenths !  The  small  Firmness,  alias,  small 
obstinacy,  of  Clay,  perhaps  qualifies  him  so  well  for  mediator- 
pacificator. 

Now  let  us  apply  the  rule  and  compass  the  other  way,  and  look  at 
the  measurements  through  the  head ;  that  is,  from  ear  to  ear,  or  rather 
along  the  ear  from  Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness,  which  indi- 
cates, also,  the  size  of  Secretiveness ;  it  is  said  to  be  necessary  to 
statesmen,  players,  and  thieves. 

Men  generally  measure  fi^e'inches  six-tenths  in  this  direction ;  but 
the  average  measure  of  this  list  gives  seven  inches  seven-tenths  ;  from 
whence  phrenologists  would  infer,  that  our  worthies  destroy  and 
secrete  only  in  the  ratio  of  one-tenth  more  than  the  rest  of  the  people ; 
a  very  charitable  conclusion,  truly  !  The  longest  is  Dr.  Todsen,  of 
the  United  States  Army ;  who,  horribUe  dictu  I  measures  six  inches 
and  six-tenths !  No  wonder  he  was  afterwards  cashiered  for  theft ; 
how  could  he  help  it,  with  such  a  bump !  Next  to  this  unfortunate 
worthy — and,  as  if  to  mark  the  contrast,  and  note  the  folly  of  phreno- 
logical predictions,  comes— who  ?  why,  our  present  magnanimous  and 
open-hearted  president,  who  was  then  (nine  years  ago)  the  innocent 
and  unsophisticated  Martin  Van  Bureu ! 

We  feel^lmost  indignant  at  the  insinuation  implied  in  this  measure- 
ment; not  that  we  doubt  its  correctness,  or  the  motives  of  Doctors 
Lovell  and  Brereton,  but  they  should  have  put  in  as  a  salvo  the 
measurement  of  our  president's  Conscientiousness,  which,'  we  think, 
must  be  enormous,  in  order  to  counterbalance  this  Secretiveness  ;  for 
we  are  confident  that  nine  years  ago  he  had  no  fixed  plans  and  deter- 
minations which  he  secreted  from  tfie  world. 

To  be  sure  Judge  Trimble  is  placed  in  the  same  category,  and 
following  close  after,  comes  Daniel  Webster,  whose  Destructiveness, 
measuring  a  tenth  less  than  the  president's,  is,  nevertheless,  enor- 
mously developed,  and  probably  is 

"  the  direful  spring 


Of  woes  unnumbered," 
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to  the  feathered  and  finny  tribee  which  are  so  unfortvnate  as  to  firequent 
his  neighbourhood.  He  ius  rather  apt  also  to  attack  and  destroy  the 
aigoments  of  his  opponents.  Barbour  and  Southard  ateo  are  set  down 
as  destructives  to  the  extent  of  six  inches  and  three^tenths ;  while 
M*Lean,  Marshall^  Woodbury,,  and  Baldwin^,  go  the  length  of  sit 
inches  two-tenths;  John  Qnincy  Adams  and  Tazewell,  eix  and  one- 
tenth;  even  Clay  cannot  be  called  a  conservative,  for  he,  with 
Calhoun,  M 'Duffie,  and  others,  go  the  length  of  tbree^l^nths  of  ao 
iach  mere  than  the  average  of  men  in  the  destructive  liine. 

The  next  measurement  is  from  Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness';  ib^ 
is^  the  breadth  of  the  head  about  four  fingers  above  the  ears  at  the 
broadesit  part.  Some  heads  run  up  in  a  regular- slope  from  above  the 
ears  to  the  crown ;  of  course  there  can  be  little  of  the  organ  of  eaution 
there,  and  phrenologists  maintain  thai  this  is  the  characteristic  of 
FroMsh  skulls;  while  other  heads  bulge  out  above  the  ear,  having 
what  they  call  large  Cautlottenese,  and  they  point  to  the  well-Juiown 
bslge  in  Hindoo  skulls. 

Cautiousnesst  however,  we  believe,  is  not  now  considered  by 
phrenologists  to  be  merely  a  negative  quality,,  as  was  taugbt  by  Gall, 
but  a  positive  one,  and  mjOire  like  fear..  When  thiis  organ  is  d^cient« 
the  individual  should  be  rash  and  pred^itate ;  when  full,  cautious  and^ 
ctrcumspeet ;  when  very  large,  irresolute  and  wavering.  Too  mvfih 
in  a  judge  would  be  a  failing,  '^  which  leans  to  virtue's,  side;"  too 
much  in  a  soldier  would  ofWner  prove  his  disgrace  than  his  hpoour  i 
for  one  Fabius^  who  gained  the  name  of  Great,  we  have  a  thousand 
Marcelli ;  the  glitter  of  the  sword  dazzles:  the  muUitude,  but  the  virtue 
of  the  shield  is  knoiwn  only  to  a  few. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  one  on  examining  this  part  of  the 
table,  ia  the  great  diffi^jence  between  the  measurements  of  caution  in 
military  men,  and  in  the  statesmen  and  judges;  the  latter  are  all 
large— some  of  them  very  large— -the  former  are  small ;  the  average 
measurement  of  the  judges  and  statesmen  is  six  inches,  while  that  of 
the  officers  is  but  five  inches  and  three-tenths ! 

For  instance.  Judge  Marshall  has  the  enormous  measurement  of 
six  inches  and  three-tenths  in  the  organ  of  Cautiousness-«^that  of  the 
average  being  only  five  inches  seven-tenths ;  Judge  Trimble  and  Mr. 
Barbour  measure  6-2 ;  Messrs.  Van  BtU'en  and  Adams,  Judgea 
McLean  and  Berrien,  6-1 ;  Messrs.  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Taze- 
well, &c.  six  inches.  On  the  other  hand,  Major  Wade  measure^ 
only  five  inches ;  Lieut.  Farley  5-1 ;  Col.  Towson  6r-2 ;  Col.  Gibson, 
Major  Kearney,  and  Lieut.  Graham,  5-3.  Most  of  the  rest  are  below 
the  average ;  and  onlv  two,  General  Parker  and  Col.  Bomford,  measure 
over  six  inches. 
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The  last  measurement  we  shal]  notice,  is  from  Ideality  to  Ideality , 
that  is,  through  the  head,  just  above  and  behind  the  temple.  Phreno- 
logists suppose  that  this  organ  is  essential  to  the  poet,  though  it  alone 
will  not  make  a  poet;  he  must  have,  besides,  Language,  Time, 
Tune,  <Sz;c.  Ideality  in  the  common  man  may  show  itself  in  his 
good  taste,  in  dress,  furniture,  &c. ;  in  the  oiator  or  writer,  in  his 
tropes  and  figures ;  in  all  men,  by  the  conception  of,  and  aspiration 
to,  something  finer,  better,  superior  to  what  it  actually  is. 

In  our  list,  it  is  largest,  and  enormously  large,  in  Charles  Hill* 
who  was,  we  believe,  an  elegant  dresser,  quite  a  Corinthian;  he 
measures  six  inches  five-tenths,  the  average  being  five  inches  seven- 
tenths;  Webster  is  6-4  [Qy.  6-2?];  next  Messrs.  Barry,  ParkeT, 
Woodbury,  Cheeves,  Van  Buren,  Wirt,  &c.,  all  of  whom  have  it 
large.  On  the  other  hand,  Judges  Berrien  and  Marshall,  Adams, 
Barbour,  Southard,  fail  below  the  average;  and  Calhoun  measures 
only  five  inches  one-tenth.  The  remarkable  diminutiveness  of  this 
organ,  taken  with  the  terseness  of  his  language,  which  never  shows 
a  trope  or  figure  of  any  kind,  is  a  '*  coincidence"  at  least. 

The  measurements  of  this  paper  correct  some  erroneous  impressions 
which  the  public  generally  have.  We  always  supposed,  for  instance, 
that  the  heads  of  Judge  Marshall  and  Mr.  Calhoun  were  unfavourable 
to  the  phrenological  doctrine,  as  being  quite  small ;  but  it  seems  they 
are  actually  large ;  and,  though  narrow,  the  region  of  Ideality  capable 
of  containing  a  more  than  usual  quantity  of  brain. 

The  largest  head  in  the  list  is  that  of  Daniel  Webster,  but  it  is  not 
most  to  our  liking,  for  there  is  a  goodly  share  in  the  animal  region ; 
and  though  he  has  '<  most  brains  of  the  bunch,"  they  are  not  of  the 
very  choicest  kind. 

Phrenologists,'  looking  over  these  measurements,  and  without 
regarding  the  names,  would  say  that  the  best  head  was  No.  7,  belong- 
ing to  Judge  M*Lean,  because  it  is  full  in  the  upper  or  moral  region ; 
Firmness,  and  its  neighbouring  Veneration,  are  large ;  they  would  call 
it  a  well-balanced  head,  and  conclude  that  its  great  intellectual  power 
would  not  be  made  a  pander  to  the  animal  propensities.  (We  our- 
selves should  prefer  *it;  but,  lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  a  political 
bias  in  favour  of  the  latter,  we  avow  that  our  vote  is  for  Daniel, 
malgr€f  his  occiput.)  The  next  heads,  in  the  order  of  size,  are 
Judges  Baldwin,  Marshall,  Trimble,  and  Johnson ;  Messrs.  Cheeves, 
M'Duffie,  Wirt,  Adams,  (a  quartette  of  the  same  size) ;  next.  Clay, 
Van  Buren,  Calhoun,  and  Southard. 

We  have  stated  that  we  are  candid  enquirers  into  the  nature  of 
phrenology ;  we  believe  we  are  so ;  and  if  the  facts  shown  in  this 
paper  are  favourable  to  its  pretensions,  the  fault  is  not  ours,  but 
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nature's ;  we  admire  and  we  adopt  the  motto  of  one  of  its  lights, 
**  res  non  verba  qumso.''^ 

It  would  have  been  as  easy  for  us  to  seek  for,  and  to  set  forth, 
opposing  arguments  and  facts ;  and  we  should  have  done  it  in  the 
spirit  of  the  motto  just  quoted  ;  but  as  the  vast  majority  of  men  of 
learning,  and  almost  all  writers,  are  opposed  to  phrenology — as  it  is 
assailed  every  day  by  argument  aud  ridicule — as  its  opponents  are 
rather  uproarious  whenever  it  is  seriously  mentioned*— we  deem  it  but 
fair  audire  alteram  partem* 

In  plain  truth,  we  are  all,  to  a  certain  extent,  phrenologists ;  and 
the  disciples  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  no  right  to  claim  for  their 
masters  the  credit  of  originality,  or  for  themselves  the  credit  of 
peculiar  and  new  views  of  nature.  No  age,  since  Aristotle,  has  been 
without  its  philosophers,  who  pointed  out  the  brain  as  the  organ  by 
which  the  mind  carried  on  its  operations;  aud  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  its  primary  and  essential  instrument. 

A  shrewd  and  practical  English  philosopher,  and  an  uncompro- 
mising anti-phrenologist,  writes  thus :  ^*  Mind,  connected  with  body, 
can  only  acquire  knowledge  slowly  through  the  bodily  organs  of 
sense,  and  more  or  less  perfectly  according  as  these  organs  and  the 
central  brain  are  perfect.  A  human  being,  bom  blind  and  deaf,  and 
therefore  remaining  dumb,  as  in  the  noted  case  of  the  boy  Mitchell, 
grows  up  closely  to  resemble'  an  automaton ;  and  an  originally  mis- 
shapen or  deficient  brain  causes  idiocy  for  life.  Childhood,  maturity, 
dotage,  which  have  such  differences  of  bodily  powers,  have  corre- 
sponding differences  of  mental  faculties ;  and  as  no  two  bodies,  so  no 
two  minds,  in  their  external  manifestations,  are  quite  alike.  Fever, 
or  a  blow  on  the  head,  will  change  the  most  gifted  individual  into  a 
maniac,  cause  the  lips  of  virgin  innocence  to  utter  the  most  revolting 
obscenity,  and  those  of  pure  religion  to  speak  horrible  blasphemy; 
and  most  cases  of  madness  and  eccentricity  can  now  be  traced  to  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  brain.** 

What  the  nature  and  the  powers  of  the  human  soul  may  be,  we 
know  not,  nor  can  we  know,  until  it  is  disembodied  and  disen- 
thralled; until  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  and  time  and 
space  shall  be  no  more ;  then,  doubtless,  the  power  of  ubiquity,  and 
a  searching  vision  to  which  the  diameter  of  the  globe  will  present  no 
more  of  an  obstacle  than  does  the  thinnest  glass  to  the  mortal  eye, 
will  be  among  the  least  of  the  spiritual  powers ;  but,  until  then,  if  we 
would  study  the  nature  of  the  spirit,  we  must  consider  it  as  tram- 
meled by,  and  operating  through,  a  corporeal  organisation. 

The  difference  between  the  vast  majority  of  thinking  men  and 
oltrft-phrenologists,  we  believe  to  be  narrowed  down  to  this;  all 
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admit  that  the  spirit  of  man,  manifesting  iflself  through  corporeal 
organisation,  is  influenced  and  modified  by,  and  indeed  entirely 
dependent  upon,  the  nature  and  state  of  that  organisation,  particularly 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  while  phrenologtsts  go  farther,  and 
say,  that  according  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  certain  bundles  of 
^bres  in  certain  compartments  of  the  brain  does  the  spirit  manifest  its 
different  faculties  with  diiferent  degrees  of  activity  and  power. 

We  aU  of  tts  admit,  ^t  even  the  giant  mind  of  a  Nekton,  or  a 
Napoleon,  would  struggle  in  vain  against  the  finger  of  an  infant  press- 
ing upon  the  brain;  but  phrenologists  maintain,  that  as  the  finger 
should  be  pressed  upon  one  or  aiio^er  oi^n,  so  would  one  or 
anoitker  of  the  mental  powers  be  immediately  afTocted.  Perhaps  the 
truth  is  beyond  the  extremes ;  and  while  we  should  strive  to  attain 
ihejfiste  milieu,  we  should  not  be  deterred  by  any  fears  of  what  may 
be  the  inlbrences  fh>m  searching  for  truth  in  observations  upon 
nature.  S.  G.  H. 


MISCELLANY. 

Mr,  Combers  Second  Course  of  Lectures, — In  our  last  number,  we 
gave  a  particular  account  of  the  reception  of  Mr.  Combe's  first  course  of 
leotinre^  in  thts  city.  The  second  course  (then  in  a  state  of  progress) 
was  competed  on  tbe  evening  of  April  6th,  at  the  Musical  Fund  HalL 
A  very  large  audience  was  in  attendance.  After  the  close  of  the  lecture, 
and  Mr.  Combe  had  retirecf,  on  motion,  Dr.  Wylie,  professor  of  ancient 
laoguages  in  tbe  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Dr.  M^Cle]lan,  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Jefiersoo  Medical  College 
of  this  city,  was  appointed  secretarj^. 

The  chairman  addressed  the  audience  in  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  the 
propriety  of  making  some  expression  of  the  satisfaction  which  the  very 
numerous  class  had  derived  from  Mr.  Combe's  lectures.  On  motion, 
the  following  resolutions,  offered  by  Thomas  Fisher,  Esq.,  were  unani- 
mously adopted : — 

^^  Resolved^  That  this  class  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
able  and  highly  instructive  exposition  of  phrenology  which  Mr.  Combe 
has  ofiered  us. 

"  Resolved,  Th;at  whatever  may  have  been  our  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Combe  have  impressed  us  with 
much  respect  for  its  practical  importance,  and  with  the  kindliest  feeling 
for  the  learned  lecturer. 

^^  Resolved,  That  phirenology  is  recognised  and  commended  as  a 
science  founded  in  nature,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  most  distinguished 
anatomists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  we  believe  it  to  be  the 
only  adequate  illustration  of  the  existing,  wonderfully  various  manifesta- 
tions of  the  huaan  miii4. 
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"  ftesolved,  That  it^will  afford  us  pleasute,  and  that  we  believe  it  will 
be  highly  acceptable  to  this  community,  that  Mr.  Combe  should  make  it 
consistent  with  his  arrangements  in  other  cities,  to  gire,  during  next 
winter,  another  course  in  Philadelphia. 

"  Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  seven  gentlemen  be  appointed  to 
communicate  to  Mr.  Combe  a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 

"  The  following  gentlemen  were  accordingly  appointed  i — 

"  Samuel  B.  Wyiie,  D.  D.,  Samuel  George  Morton,  M.  D.,  George 
M*Clellan^  M.  D.,  Charles  S.  Coxe,  Esq.,  Joseph  Hart&horne,  M.  D., 
Thomas  Gilpin,  Esq.,  Thomas  Fisher,  Esq." 

Thus  have  closed  two  most  interesting  and  valuable  courses  of  leetvres 
on  phrenology  in  this  city.  Their  reception  has  been  of  the  most  gnitiff - 
ing  character.  Some  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  their  influence  will 
be  of  transitory  effect,  and  that  the  interest  will  soon  subside.  But  if 
such  should  be  the  fact  it  would  be  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the 
science.  Its  principUs  have  thus  far  proved  too  true,  and  too  important, 
to  share  su6h  a  fate.  And  they  have  fallen,  we  believe,  into  too  many 
and  too  able  hands  in  tbis  city  to  be  so  soon  forgotten  or  easily  neglected. 
The  interest  in  the  subject  has  resulted,  Bot  from  idle  curiosity,  nor  the 
mere  excitement  of  feeling,  but  from  the  sober  and  deliberate  exercise  of 
the  intellect.  And  wherever  the  truth  of  such  priineii^s  is^rmly  lodged, 
there  it  will  lire,  and  its  effects  will  be  felt  snd  seen. 

We  cannot  but  express  a  strong  desire  that  Mr.  Combe  will  favour  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  with  anether  couvse  of  leelnres  '"duffing  the  eaaift- 
ing  winter. 


Lectures  of  Rev.  J,  A,  Wanie, — This  gentleman  has  just  closed  in 
this  city,  a  course  of  six  lectures  upon  the  "Aspects  of  Phrenology  on 
Revelation."  This  department  of  the  science  appropriately  belongs  to 
the  clergy.  It  is  peculiarly  their  duty  to  investigate  the  moral  and 
religious  bearings  of  every  science,  but  more  especially  of  one  that  pro- 
fesses to  unfold  the  laws  of  mind.  And  it  would  seein,  that  if  any  class 
of  persons  oaghl  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  such  a  subject,  it  is 
the  clergy.  For  their  various  duties  lead  them  to  deal  almost  constantly 
with  mind^  and,  of  all  others,  they  should  understand  its  laws. 
«  We  are  therefore  gratified  in  seeing  one  of  this  profession  engaged  in 
discussing  the  merits  of  phrenology,  and  showing  that  its  principles  aire 
not  only  not  inconsistent,  but  in  striking  harmony  with  the  truths  of 
Christianity.  Mr.  Warne  is  favourably  known  to  the  public  as  the 
author  of  a  chapter  on  th^  harmony  between  phrenology  and  revelation, 
appended  to  a  Boston  edition  of  "Combe's  Constitution  of  Man." 
These  lectures  have  been  attended  by  an  audieuce,  very  respectable  both 
as  to  numbers  and  character.  The  subjects  of  the  different  lectures  were 
handled  in  an  able  manner.  That  our  readers  may  better  understand 
their  nature,  we  give  below  the  leading  topics  discussed. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  lecturer  to  show,  that  phrenology  does  not 
teach  materialism,  nor  fatalism,  nor  infidelity,  either  atheistical  or 
deistical ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  furnishes  arguments  refutatory  of 
each  of  these  errors,  and  even  affords  advantages  in  assailing  them,  not 
elsewhere  found;  that  this  science  does  not  deny  or  destroy  human 
accountability,  or  teach  the  irresistibility  of  motives,  but  demonstrates 
man  to  be  a  free  agent,  by  proving  him  to  possess  all  the  conditions  of 
liberty — viz.  will^  plurality  of  motives,  and  power  over  the  instruments 
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of  voluntary  action ;  and,  consequently,  he  is  and  miiat  be  accoantable 
for  his  conduct.  ^ 

The  lecturer  proceeded  also  to  show,  that  the  Scriptures  agree  with 
phrenology  in  classifying  the  faculties  of  man  into  moral  sentiments, 
intellectual  faculties,  and  animal  feelings;  that  they  invest,  as  phreno- 
logy does,  the  moral  sentiments  with  the  dominion ;  that  they  recognise 
and  address  the  respective  faculties  which  phrenology  has  ascertained  to 
belong  to  our  nature;  and  that  the  principles  of  this  science  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  as  human 
depravity,  indwelling  sin,  regeneration,  &c. 

This  is,  to  some  extent,  new  ground ,  and  as  far  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends, no  person  in  Europe,  or  in  this  country,  has  devoted  so  much 
attention  to  this^  part  of  the  science  as  Mr.  W.  And  we  are  gratified  ia 
being  able  to  state,  that  he  intends  to  prosecute  the  investigation  of  this 
Bubject,  as  his  other  duties  may  permit,  for  some  years. 


Dr.  Elder^s  Address. — We  lately  received  a  copy  of  an  address,  de- 
livered before  the  Penn  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  February  28th,  1839, 
by  William  Elder.    It  is  truly  encouraging  to  find  so  many  friends  and 
advocates  of  our  new  science.    It  is  now  becoming  the  theme  of  many 
public  addresses  and  lectures,  as  well  as  leading  articles  in  our  regular 
periodicals.    There  are  also  some  who  make  a  free  use  of  its  principles, 
and  very  advantageously  too,  without  employing  its  technical  language, 
or  even  giving  due  credit  to  the  science.    It  i3;a  fact,  that  whenever  and 
wherever  truth  on  any  subject  is  presented,  in  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  phrenology,  it  will  appear  clearer,  more  consistent  and  convincing  to 
every  mind,  and  consequently  will  be  more  powerful  in  its  effects.     It 
is  as  certain  as  any  mathematical  demonstration  can  be,  that  if  phreno- 
logy is  a  true  interpretation  of  human  nature,  that  all  truth  connected 
"with  mind,  and  presented  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  its  correct  inter- 
pretation, must  touch  a  cord  that  will  vibrate  in  every  person,  though 
perhaps  feebler  in  some  than  in  others.    We  have  known  many  indivi- 
duals very  much  pleased,  and  even  captivated  by  a  certain  production  or 
performance,  and  to  affirm  repeatedly  that  the  subject  was  never  dis- 
cussed before  so  clearly  and  satisfactory  to  their  minds ;  but  when  they 
were  afterwards  informed  that  it  was  treated  upon  strictly  phrenological 
principles,  they  are  much  surprised,  and  sometimes  seem  mortified. 
How  true,  in  spite  of  prejudice  and  opposition,  is  the  Latin  proverb — 
^^  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prcBvalehit?^ 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Elder's  address.  We  have  perused  it  with  much 
interest.  It  appears  that  this  address  was  delivered  before  an  association 
of  young  men,  formed  for  mutual  improvement.  The  principal  object 
of  the  author  was  to  unfold  the  great  laws  of  mind,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  so  important  to  mental  and  moral  improvement.  A  subject 
more  appropriate  to  the  occasion  could  not  well  have  been  selected ;  and 
how  far  the  author  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  object,  we  shall  take 
pleasure  in  giving  our  readers  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  tbemselvesj 
by  presenting  several  extracts  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  article  promised  in  our  last,  on  the  "Elementary  Principles  of 
Phrenology,"  is  necessarily  deferred  till  the  next  number. 


HE 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ON  THE  PRIMARY  FUNCTION  OF  THE  ORGAN  OF  IDEALTTT. 

ST  M.  B.  BAMrsOM. 

From  the  extensive  observations  that  have  been  made  respectiag  the 
manifestations  of  the  organ  of  Ideality,  oar  readers  will  feel  disposed 
to  infer,  that  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  implanted  as  a  primary 
faculty  of  the  human  mind  can  now  be  a  subject  of  little  doubt.  The 
means  of '  ascertaining  its  mode  of  operation  are  so  constantly  pre- 
sented, in  the  manner,  mode  of  thought,  and  style  of  dress  of  those 
with  whom  we  may  associate,  that  its  presence  or  absence  is  at  once 
detected.  Practically,  therefore,  we  are  soon  relieved  of  all  perplexity 
concerning  the  functions  which  the  organ  performs,  while  in  theory 
we  find  that .  we  can  easily  account  for  its  presence,  as  a  necessary 
instrument  for  enabling  us  to  appreciate  the  visiUe  beauty  of  the 
world  that  we  inhabit. 

Along  with  the  perception  of  beauty,  it  is  stated  to  convey  that 
power  which  is  commonly  called  imagination  or  fancy.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  subordinate  emotion,  which  necessarily  grows  out  of  a  perw 
ception  of  the  beautiful. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  view  which  is  at  present 
taken.  Ideality  is  the  only  organ  which  does  not  seem  to  be  absolutdy 
essential  to  enable  man  to  adap{  himself  to  the  lawf  of  either  the 
moral  or  physical  world.  Take  from  him  any  other  faculty,  and  we 
find  him  immediately  rendered  incapable  of  performing  some  important 
duty,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  his  existence 
and  happiness.  If,  for  example,,  he  were  deprived  of  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness,  the  race  would  soon  degenerate  and  become  extinct.  With- 
out Veneration,  he  would  lose  all  consciousness  of  his  dependence 
upon  his  Creator,  and  of  the  duty  of  submission ;  and  if  Causality 
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were  wanting,  he  would  be  incapable  of  providing  for  future  wants, 
or  guarding  against  contingent  dangers.  The  same  principle  is  true 
with  respect  to  all  the  other  faculties ;  but  let  us  take  away  Ideality 
as  its  function  is  at  present  understood,  and  although  we  deprive  him 
of  a  source  of  agreeable  emotion,  we  do  not  palpably  unfit  him  for 
performing  any  one  duty  of  his  nature,  the  neglect  of  which  could  be 
charged  against  him  as  a  fundamental  crime.  The  desire  of  perfection 
is  the  highest  office  that  has  been  attributed  to  this  faculty ;  but  unless 
it  impels  us  to  some  peculiar  course  by  which  perfection  can  be 
attained,  this  desire  is  absolutely  synonymous  with  that  which  would 
be  produced  by  a  favourable  combination  of  the  moral  sentiments  with 
Love  of  Approbation. 

The  moral  government,  under  which  man  exists  as  an  accountable 
agent,  is  simple  and  well  defined ;  and  if  a  desire  for  perfection  is 
implanted  in  his  nature  as  a  primary  faculty,  it  seems  evident  that 
there  must  be  some  general  law,  by  an  adherence  to  which  perfection 
may  be  ultimately  achieved,  and  for  neglect  of  which  he  is  conse- 
quently responsible.  It  must  therefore,  we  think,  be  the  province  of 
the  faculty  which  imparts  this  desire,  to  impel  him  intuitively  to  an 
obedience  to  certain  definite  laws  upon  which  its  gratification  is  made 
to  depend. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  essay  to  show  the  nature  of  these  laws, 

and  that  it  is  the  function  of  Ideality  to  prompt  us  to  their  fulfilment. 

It  is  a  fact  with  which  all  phrenologists  are  familiar,  that,  other 

things  being  equal,  soundness  of  character,  consistency  of  disposition, 

and  general  greatness  of  mind,  depend  upon  the  even  balance  of  its 

respective  organs ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  if  a  man  could  be  found 

possessing  all  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  in  strictly  harmonious 

development,  we  should  then  behold  a  being  who  would  realise, 

humanly  speaking,  our  ideas  of  perfection.     The  experience  of  all 

men  will  testify,  that  precisely  to  the  extent  to  which  any  passion  or 

sentiment  may  obtain  an  undue  mastery  over  us,  the  tendency  to  error 

increases,  and  an  endowment  which  was  intended  only  to  promote 

our  happiness,  becomes  by  its   abuse   the   cause  of  our  greatest 

miseries.     This  is  true  of  the  higher  sentiments  and  the  intellect,  as 

well  as  of  the  propensities.     If,  for  instance.  Veneration  be  constantly 

stimulated  to  a  greater  degree  than  Benevolence,  ConscientiouBness, 

&c.,  it  might  at  last  form  a  disposition  that  would  lead  its  possessor 

to  thmk  that 

"  Through  unbelievers'  blood 
Lies  the  directest  path  to  heaven." 

The  same  mode  of  illustration  may  be  applied  to  all  the  faculties ; 
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and,  indeed,  the  principle  is  so  clear,  that  it  is  needless  to  multiply 
examples.  But  while  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  tendency  to  excesses 
and  deficiencies,  which  is  the  result  of  an  ill  balanced  mind,  must  be 
productive  of  misery  and  wrong,  it  is  at  the  same  time  well  known, 
that  where  an  organ  has  once  assamed  any  degree  of  preponderance, 
its  natural  course  is  to  increase  in  power,  and  to  bend  all  the  other 
faculties  to  act  as  mere  instruments  for  its  gratification.  Now,  if  this 
tendency  is  a  feature  of  man's  constitution,  it  will  be  seen  that  unle«|8 
he  is  provided  with  some  means  of  counteracting  it»  not  only  mu«t 
the  hope  of  his  ultimate  improvement  or  perfbctabiltty  be  altogether 
groundless,  but  it  must  be  his  fate  to  retrograde  even  from  that  station 
which  he  at  present  occupiep . 

Although  it  is  true  that  if,  b/  the  abuse  of  any  faculty,  we  infringe 
the  laws  to  which,  under  the  Divine  Qovemment,  we  are  subjected, 
a  punishment  invariably  follows  in  exact  proportion  to  the  offence 
committed,  and  which  is  calculated,  by  deterring  us  from  its  repetition^ 
to  lead  to  a  subjugation  of  the  offending  organ ;  yet  it  must  be  remem^ 
bered,  that  our  Creator  has  in  all  cases  provided  us  with  the  means 
of  avoiding  such  punishments.  Fire  is  destructive  to  the  human 
frame,  but  we  are  provided  with  faculties  that  teach  us  to  know  and 
avoid  its  effects ;  and  if  we  receive  injury  from  it,  that  injury  merely 
arises  as  the  just  punishment  for  the  non-exercise  of  tliose  faculties. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  a  moral  law,  that  upon  the  Jwrmomous  action  of  all 
our  powers  our  happiness  and  improvement  are  to  depend,  it  is  fair 
to  presume,  in  like  manner,  that  we  are  endowed  with  an  intuitive 
faculty,  whose  function  it  is  to  impel  4]s  to  obedience  to  such  law,  and 
that  punishment  is  merely  a  consequence  of  a  ne^ect  of  the  warnings 
which  that  fkcvrlty  affords. 

Having  shortly  stated  these  views,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the 
manifestations  of  Ideality,  with  the  desire  of  ascertaining  if  they  are 
such  as  to  justify  us  in  ascribing  to  tkis  organ  the  primary  function  to' 
which  we  have  alluded. 

Metaphysicians  have  recognised  an  kittate  faculty,  corresponding  in 
some  respects  to  the  **  Ideality"  of  the  phrenologists,  imparting  the 
idea  of  beauty  in  its  widest  and  most  general  sense,  but  the  theory  of 
the  beautiful  remains  yet  to  be  explained. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  Essay  on  Beauty,  states  that  the  word  does  not 
denote  one  singk  and  simple  emotion  only,  but  that  each  external 
object  which  is  capable  of  exciting  agreeable  emotions  has  a  kind  of 
beauty  pertaining  exclusively  to  itself.  Thus,  he  says,  it  is  a  correot 
speech  to  call, a  mathematical  theorem,  beautiful— a  rose,  beautiful-^ 
and  a  lovely  woman,  beautiful—* yet  the  qualities  of  these  three  objects, 
and  the  kinds  of  emotion  which  they  excite,  are  so  different,  that  they 
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have  no  common  property  except  that  of  the  feeling  excited  by  all  of 
them  being  agreeable. 

Mr.  Combe,  in  quoting  these  remarks  in  his  System  of  Phrenology, 
observes  that  *^  they  are  valuable  in  so  far  as  they  direct  our  attentipQ 
to  the  vagueness  of  the  word  beauty,  but  they  throw  no  light  on  the 
theory  of  the  beautiful  itself.     Phrenology  enables  us  to  supply  Mr. 
Stewart's  deficiency  in  this  respect.     Every  faculty  is  gratified  with 
contemplating  the  objects  to  which  it  is  naturally  related.    An  elevated 
hymn  pleases  the  faculty  of  Veneration,  and  is,  on  account  of  raising 
this  delight,  pronounced  to  be  beautiful.    A  symmetrical  figure  gratifies 
the  faculty  of  Form,  and,  on  account  of  the  plea^pre  it  produces,  is 
also  terhied  beautiful.     A  closely  logical  discourse  pleases  Causality 
and  Comparison,  and  on  this  account  is  also  said  to  be  beautiful. 
Hence  the  Inventors  of  language,  little  prone  to  nice  and  metaphysical 
distinctions,  framed  the  word  beauty  to  express  only  the  general 
emotion  of  pleasure,  of  a  calm  and  refined  nature,  arising  in  the  mind 
on  contemplating  a  variety  of  outward  objects ;  and  in  this  sense  ? 
person  may  be  alive  to  beauty  who  enjoys  a  very  imperfect  endow 
ment  of  Ideality.     But  the  function  of  this  faculty  is  to  produce  > 
peculiarly  grand  and  intense  emotion  of  a  delightful  nature,  on  sur 
veying  certain  qualities  in  external  objects ;  and  it  surpasses  so  vastly 
in  strength  and  sublimity  the  feelings  of  beauty  communicated  by  the 
other  faculties,  that  it  may  itself  be  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  this 
delightful  emotion,  and  be  styled  the   faculty  of  the  emotion  of 
beauty." 

■  The  above  remarks  forcibly  corroborate  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Burke,  that  beauty  is  not  intrinsically  derived,  as  has  sometimes  been 
supposed,  from  mere  proportion,  or  from  the  fitness  which  an  object 
bears  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended ;  but  we  submit  that 
they  leave  still  unsolved  the  question,  What  is  beauty  ?  The  know- 
ledge that  it  is  the  fun<ition  of  Ideality  to  "produce  a  peculiarly  grand 
and  intense  emotion  of  a  delightful  nature  on  surveying  certain 
i^ualities  in  external  objects,"  does  not  provide  ps  with  a  definition  of 
the  general  principles  by  which  those  objects  are  governed,  and  which 
are  consequently  essential  to  the  production  of  this  emotion. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  emotion  of  beauty  which  gratifies  Ideality 
arises  when  an  object  is  presented  that  appeals  harmoniously  to  (dl 
our  faculties,  and  that  whenever  one  faculty  is  excited  to  a  preponde- 
rance above  the  rest,  the  idea  of  beauty  is  destroyed.  Perhaps,  next 
to  man  himself,  trees  are  the  most  beautiM  objects  in  nature ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  in  the  contemplation  of  them  all  the^  faculties  of  the 
mind,  witli  scarcely  any  exception,  are  harmoniously  and  agreeablj 
excited. 
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Trees  appeal  to  all  the  perceptive  faculties  but  that  of  language ; 
and  the  poet,  walking  in  silent  groves,  feeb  that  this  is  wanting,  and 
is  sometimes  conscious  of  a  disposition  to  think  aloud,  and  even  to 
address  the  inanimate  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded.     Melody, 
however,  is  not  absent,  for  they  answer  with  their  own  delightful 
music,  the  breeze  that  lingers  amid  their  branches ;  and  they  mark^ 
too,  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  progress  of  events,  for  beneath  their 
shade  our  happiest  hours  have  been  passed.     The  reflecting  faculties 
trace  the  laws  which  regulate  their  growth ;  and  there  are  few  men, 
who  have  made  themselves  familiar  with  nature,  who  cannot  avow 
that  the  moral  sentiments  are  also  awakened  by  their  influence. 
We  love  trees,  for  they  make  the  whole  earth  pleasant ;  and  we  gaze 
upon  them  with  wonder,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  minute  seeds  that 
contained  the  germ  of  all  their  greatness.     Hope,  too,  is  gratified,  for 
they  increase  in  beauty  and  strength  with  increasing  time ;  and  we 
know  that  when,  after  centuries,  they  fall,  the  yodng  saplings  that 
surround  them  will  have  grown  up  into  exuberant  maturity.     They 
are  the  spontaneous  children  of  the  earth,  and  Veneration  pours  forth 
gratitude  to  that  Providence  which  has  given  them  to  minister  to  our 
delight;  but  they  may  be  improved  by  care  and  labour,  and  Conscien- 
tiousness owns  the  justice  of  that  law  by  which  our  exertions  are 
repaid,  and  which  adds  to  our  self-respect,  by  showing  us  that  humble 
as  we  are,  we  possess  the  power  of  adding  even  to  the  charms  of 
nature.     They  have  firmness  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and 
some  tower  up  and  spread  their  lordly  boughs  in  distinction  above 
their  fellows.     They  add  to  our  love  of  country,  for  each  land  has  its 
pectiliar  trees,  and  the  exile  only  can  tell  how,  when  far  removed 
from -them,  we  cling  *to  their  remembrance.     We  have  seen  them 
combating  with  the  tempest — ^like  ourselves  they  have  something  to 
contend  with,  and  like  ourselves  they  are  subject  to  decay  and  death. 
Amid  their  wild  cloisters  we  may  secrete  ourselves  from  the  tumult 
of  the  world,  and  refreshing  ourselves  in  transient  solitude,  return  to 
it  with  renewed  power.     We  make  friends  of  them,  for  we  plant 
them  around  our  dwellings,  and  sometimes,  as  if  they  were  our 
offspring,  we  watch  with  tenderness  their  early  growth. 

Thus  upon  the  number  of  faculties  employed,  and  the  harmony  of 
their  reciprocal  action,  depends  the  sense  of  beauty  which  gratifieg 
Ideality.  The  love  which  is  elevated  by  the  approval  of  this  faculty 
is  pure  and  noble,  because  it  is  mingled  with  every  feeling  of 
humanity,  and  mere  passion  is  not  suffered  to  preponderate.  Thus, 
speaking  of  the  love  of  woman,  the  author  of  the  Sketch-Book  says, 
'*  she  sends  forth  her  sympathies  on  adventure ;  she  embarks  her 
whole  soul  in  the  traffic  of  affection;  and  if  shipwrecked,  her  case  is 
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hopeless,  for  it  is  a  bankruptcy  of  the  heart"     Shakepeare  apostro- 
phises it  thu{ 


•*0,  most  poteDtial  love!  vow,  bond,  or  space, 
Id  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine, 
For  thou  art  allj  and  all  things  else  arc  thine." 

Mark,  also,  how  he  expresses  the  thought,  that  only  in  the  concurrent 
action  of  all  the  faculties  can  true  love  be  found, — 

*'  Love  is  not  love. 
When  it  is  mingled  with  respects  that  stand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point." 

In  treating  of  beauty.  Lord  Karnes  says,  "  simplicity  in  behaviour 
has  an  enchanting  eflfect,  and  never  fails  to  gain  our  afiection."  Now 
the  idea  of  simplicity  ceases  the  moment  we  observe  that  a  person  is 
acting  under  the  influence  of  any  one  predominant  feeling,  or  if  he 
exhibits  any  palpable  deficiency.  We  then  say  that  he  has  a  peculiar 
mind,  or  an  eccentric  disposition.  The  same  consideration  will  apply 
to  beauty  in  the  external  world.  A  building  that  impresses  us  with  a 
complete  idea  of  the  beautiful,  will  invariably  be  found  to  unite 
objects  that  are  agreeable  to  all  the  faculties,  with  each  part  kept  in 
due  subordination.  If  it  is  of  an  amazing  height  or  size,  sublimity 
will  be  unduly  excited,  and  the  sense  of  beauty  will  be  diminished.* 
If  it  be  intended  for  a  private  modern  residence  in  a  peaceful  valley, 
and  yet  be  ornamented  with  loop-holes  .and  battlements.  Wit,  per- 
ceiving the  incongruity,  will  become  unduly  active,  and  a  similar 
efifect  will  be  produced.  If  it  be  overloaded  with  statues,  &;c.,  the 
organ  of  Number  becomes  disproportionately  active,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  Ideality  is  again  suspended.  • 

An  anecdote  which  was  recently  commnniqated  to  us  by  an  English 
gentleman  will  serve  very  well  to  illustrate  this  idea. 

He  was  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  company  with 
A  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends, 
and  who,  in  addition  to  the  sober  habits  peculiar  to  that  body, 
possesses  an  understanding  which  from  long  habits  of  business  has 

*  "  A  great  beautiful  thing  is  a  manner  of  expression  hardly  ever  used ;  but  that 
of  a  great  ugly  thing  is  very  common.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  admi- 
ration and  love.  The  sublime,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  former,  always  dwells 
on  fjrcat  objects  and  terrible." — Burke, 

It  will  be  observed,  that  throughout  this  paper  we  have  excluded  the  idea  of 
sublimity  from  any  dependence  upon  the  organ  of  Ideality.  Numerous  obMnra- 
tions  tend  to  show  that  its  manifestation  arises  from  a  separate  organ,  which  is 
situate  between  Ideality  end  Cautiousness.  We  propose  to  make  it  a  ■abjeeiof 
consideration  in  a  subsequent  number  of  this  Journal. 
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become  entirely  practical.  It  was  a  bright,  warm  day,  and  our 
informant,  who  gazed  upon  the  scene  fbr  the  first  time,  struck  by  its 
picturesque  appearance,  was  absorbed  by  emotions  of  a  mpst  agree- 
able character. 

**  This  is  a  beautiful  river,"  he  said ;  *'  and  how  pleasing  it  is  to 
contemplate  the  improvement  which  the  lapse  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  will  make  in  the  appearance  of  the  spot  on  which  we  are  now 
standing.  In  the  place  of  ragged  earth,  frame  houses,  wooden 
bridges,  and  a  scanty  population,  noble  buildings,  thronged  streets, 
terraces  and  gardens,  and  bridges  of  stone  or  marble,  will  have 
sprung  up  beneath  the  industry  of  man,  and  add  to  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  scene. 

Now,  here  we  may  observe  that  every  faculty  of  his  mind  was  in 
harmonious  action;  the  perceptive  powers  were  in  vivid  exercise, 
conjuring  up  the  new  appearances  that  were  presented ;  the  domestic 
group  was  sympathising  with  the  busy  crowd  by  whom  it  was 
peopled,  and  the  moral  sentim'ents  and  reflective  intellect  were 
absorbed  in  lofty  views  of  the  capacity  and  destiny  of  man.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  bright  dream  which  thus  gave  such  har- 
monious emotions  of  delight  was  dispelled  by  the  answer  which  he 
unexpectedly  received. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply  of  his  companion,  '*  such  will  doubtless  be 
the  case.  I  do  believe,"  he  continued,  warming  a  litde  at  the  notion 
which  had  entered  his  mind,  *Uhe  time  witt  come  when  the  river  will 
be  black  with  barges  /" 

By  this  answer,  all  extensive  and  exalted  views  were  at  once 
extinguished.  Acquisitiveness  evidently  reigned  supreme  in  the 
mind  of  the  business  man,  who  thought  only  of  the  profitable  coal 
mines  with  which  the  river  is  connected,  and  the  balanced  action  of 
our  informant's  sensations  was  at  once  disturbed  by  offended  Ideality, 
and  by  the  sudden  excitement  of  the  organ  of  Wit,  which  perceived 
the  paltry  and  irrelevant  effect  that  had  been  attributed  to  such  mighty 
causes.  Thus  he  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  the  reply,  which  he  had 
received,  and  he  afterwards  related  it  to  us,  as  a  specimen  of  some 
little  deficiency  of  taste. 

Further  to  illustrate  the  necessity  for  the  concurrent  action  of  all 
the  organs,  in  order  fully  to  satisfy  Ideality,  let  us  imagine  that  we 
behold  for  the  first  time  a  building  of  the  most  exquisite  proportions, 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  sunlit  valley ;  but  that  we  gaze  upon  it 
alone,  th^t  not  a  breath  of  wind  disturbs  the  surrounding  foliage,  and 
that  no  human  oi  moving  figure  can  be  seen.  We  acknowledge  that 
it  is  beautiful,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  not  perfectly  so ;  and  that  if  we 
were  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  painting,  there  is  something  that  we 
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should  add.  But  let  a  party  of  gay  figures  appear  upon  ^e  teivaeetf^ 
let  a  playful  dog  bound  over  Ihe  lawn,  a  fountain  send  forth  a  jet  of 
sparkling  water,  and  the  sound  of  cheerful  voices  come  upon  our  ears^ 
the  void  is  at  once  filled  up.  The  additional  faculties  of  sAdhesivv- 
ness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Weight,  and  Langaagey  are  called  ifito 
play,  and  the  mind,  with  scarcely  an  unsatisfied  desire^  dwells  upott 
the  prospect  in  a  state  of  calm  enjoyment. 

it  will  thus  we  think  be  seen,  that  it  is  the  fonctidn  of  Ideality  id 
deceive,  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  should  be  exercised  in  an 
equal  degree,   and  that  none  shall  be  suffered    to    obtain   undno 
dominion.     The  moment  this  takes  place,  the  organ  is  roused  to 
resistance,  and,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  **good  taste"  is  offended^ 
We^  will  suppose  that  an  individual  is  relating  the  history  of  some 
occurrence — a  battle,  for  instance.     He  describes  with  clearness  the 
spot  at  which  it  took  place,  the  disposition  of  the  forces,  the  stirring 
music,  and  the  fluttering  banners ;  the  steady  charge  and  firm  resist- 
ance, and  the  individual  bravery  of  those  seeking  for  distinction  in 
ihe  cannon's  mouth.     He  expresses  his  love  of  country,  but  it  is 
mingled  -with  a  hope  that  the  just  cause  may  triumph  ;  and  he  cannot 
forget  the  injustice  of  settling  a  dispute  by  a  mode  in  which  might  is 
made  the  arbiter  of  right.     He  speaks  of  the  respect  due  to  God, 
which  should  teach  us  to  avoid  the  wanton  destruction  of  his  image. 
He  deplores  the  cruelty  that  is  thus  inflicted  by  man  upon  his  brother, 
and  alludes  with  awe  to  the  sacredness  of  life,  the  principle  of  which 
is  shrouded  in  wonder  and  mystery.     He  speaks  also  of  the  widowed 
love,  friendships  severed,  and  orphans'  tears,  yet  does  not  forget  to 
paint  the  gratification  of  those  who,  when  the  battle  is  lost  or  wony 
shall  be  welcomed  in  safety  to  their  homes.     He  shows  how  die 
peaceful  acquisition  of  years  may  be  destroyed  in  one  iruthless  hour  ; 
and,'  in  short,  he  appeals  to  every  sentiment  of  the  mind,  and  as, 
aided  by  the  graces  of  language,  he   arouses   them  to  harmonious 
action,  the  force  of  the  picture  is  at  once  acknowledged,  and  Ideality 
pronounces  his  description  to  be  full  of  elegance  and  beauty.     But  let 
him,  instead  of  appealing  generally  to  all  the  feelings  of  our  nature, 
give   predominance  to  one  or  two — let  Destructiveness  be  gratified 
throughout   by   vivid   descriptions   of   slaughter,   and  although   the 
description  will  be  forcible,  it  will  at  once  strike  us  as  coarse  and 
unrefined — let  Conscientiousness  be   the   predominant  faculty,    the 
question  of  the  right  of  the  parties  to  make  war  will  then  be  the 
absorbing  point,  and  immediately  the  description  will  appegr  to  be  in 
incorrect  taste,  for  it  will  resemble  the  cool  argument  of  a  pleader 
rather  than  the  inartificial  expression  of  the  sensations  of  an  ardent 
mind. 
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It  is  upon  this  principle,  that  an  attempt  upon  the  stage  to  give 
undue  excitement  to  ahy  one  faculty  for  a  lengthened  period  always 
meets  with  the  disapproval  of  an  intelligent  audience ;  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  too  much  violence  and  blood,  or  the  prolonged  physical 
struggles  of  a  dying  hero,  by  giving  an  over  amount  of  gratification  to 
the  lower  faculties,  weakens  the  harmonious  impression  which  the 
moral  action  of  the  play  is  intended  to  produce,  and  is  always  an 
indication  of  deficient  taste. 

These  views  will  show  the  means  by  which  the  influence  of  poetry 
is  exerted.  The  poet,  instead  of  Merely  observing  the  actual  and 
practical  use  of  an  object,  discovers' thd  relation  which  it  bears  to 
every  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  thus  raises  unexpected  emotions.  To 
him 

"The  smallest  flower  that  blows  can  brin^ 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

If  he  treats  of  any  particular  sentiment,  he  treats  of  it  in  its  harmonious 
relation  to  all  the  other  powers  of  the  mind.  Let  us,  for  example, 
take  the  following  lines,  enforcing  the  sentiment  of  Benevolence.  It 
will  be  observed  that  almost  every  other  emotion  is  at  the  same  time 
conjured  up  in  an  equal  degree. 

Oh,  if  tliere  is  one  law  above  the  rest.  Appeal  to  reflective  facultiea. 

Written  in  wisdom — if  there  is  a  word 

That  I  Would  write  as  with  a  pen  of  fire 

Upon  the  unsoUied  temper  of  a  child —  Philoprogenitiveness. 

If  thore  is  any  thing  that  keeps  the  mind 

Open  to  angel  visits,  and  repels  Mar.  of  Wonder  add  Cautioasneas. 

The  ministry  of  ill,  His  human  love.  Benevolence. 

God  has  made  nothing  worthy  of  contempt  Veneration. 

The  smallest  pebble  in  the  well  of  truth 

Has  its  peculiar  meaning,  and  will  stand  Secret! veness. 

When  man*s  best  monuments  wear  fast  away.  Firmness. 

The  law  of  Heaven  is  love ;  and  tho*  its  name  Imitation. 

Has  been  osurped  by  passion,  and  profaned  Amativeness. 

To  its  unh'tiy  uses  from  all  time, ,  Conscientiousness. 

Still  the  eternal  principle  is  pure.  Hope. 

And  in  those  deep  emotions  that  we  feel  In         i  i    .l      j         a- 

Omnipotent  within  ...  w.  n.  "  I  Benevolence    end    the   domeetio 

The  lavish  measure  in  which  love  is  given ;  J  6  o  P* 

And  in  the  yearning  tenderness  of  a  child,  1 

For  every  bird  thatsinrs  above  its  head,  I  *,,  ..       ^.^^^«'     r     i»- 

For  ever>  cre.tare  feeding  on  the  hills.  f  A"  "'"  P^"^P^^'">  ««="•"«"• 

For  every  tree,  and  flower,  and  running  brook,  J  ' 

We  see  how  every  thing  was  made  to  love,  f^ 

And  how  they  err,  who  in  a  world  like  this  >  Combat,  and  Dcst.  opposed  to  Self. 

Find  any  thing  to  hate  but  human  pride.  ^  Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation. 

From  the  desire  which  Ideality  gives  that  all  parts  of  a  subject 
should  be  kept  in  due  subordination,  arises  the  pleasure  that  we  feel 
in  survejHug  a  globe  or  a  circle.  In  this  form,  no  one  part  prepon- 
derates in  the  slightest  degree  over  another.    It  has  been  chosen  by 
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the  Creator  for  the  constitution  of  all  his  noost  permanent  works.  It 
prevails  in  the  world  that  we  inhabit;  it  is  also-  seen  throughout  the 
region  of  space,  and  the  far-off  worlds,  in  their  mystical  progress, 
describe  a  similar  form.  The  tendency  of  material  bodies  to  resolve 
themselves  into  a  circle  has  long  been  observed.  A  drop  of  water 
gives  us  a  miniature  world,  and  a  stone  from  a  sling  describes  part  of 
a  circle  as  it  falls.  Heaven  seems  to  have  impressed  it  as  a  law  to 
which  man  himself  shall  voluntarily  assent,  and  the  line  of  beauty  is 
represented  by  a  curve. 

Now  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  that  which  holds  good  of  the 
government  of  the  physical  may  here  be  applied  also  to  the  moral 
world ;  and  as  two  ships,  starting  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the 
same  port  will,  by  pursuing  a  direct  course,  again  come  in  sight,  so 
the  course  of  two  individuals,  whose  lives  are  actuated  by  precisely 
inverse  motives,  will  at  last  end  in  a  very  similar  fate,  and  they  will 
find  that  they  are  companions  when  they  leasl  expected  to  be  so. 
This,  indeed,  has  been  generally  observed  and  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  its  philosophy  is  now  enshrined  in  the  familiar  proverb, 
that  **  extremes  meet^ 

Excess  of  Philoprogenitiveness  produces  the  same  effect  as  its 
deficiency,  and  the  pampered  and  the  neglected  child  both  sink  into 
an  untimely  grave.  He  who  suffers  Causality  to  become  the  com- 
manding organ,  will  take  nothing  for  granted,  and  will  end  by  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  the  First  Cause  of' all  things.  Veneration  in 
excess  will  lead  to  such  entire  and  blind  dependence  on  a  Superior 
Power,  that  its  possessor  will  do  nothing  for  himself,  and  thus  neglect 
obedience  to  all  those  laws  by  which  alone  Veneration  is  rendered 
acceptable.  Over  indulged  Aquisitiveness  produces  the  same  effect 
as  the  most  abject  poverty,  and  the  half  starved  miser  dies  in  a  lonely 
garret.  The  love  of  power  is  subject  to  the  same  law ;  and  Napoleon, 
after  seeking  to  rule  the  world,  was  at  the  close  of  life  deprived  even 
of  the  power  of  ruling  a  scanty  and  unfriendly  household. 

Ideality  at  once  recognises  the  tendency  of  these  events  to  produce 
moral  harmony.  They  are  the  result  of  one  general  law,  applicable 
to  all  the  faculties  of  man,  and  they  may  be  cited  as  literal  illustrations 
of  that  which  the  world,  by  a  very  happy  expression,  terms  "  poetic 
justice."  ^ 

It  was  from  observing  this  tendency  that  Plato,  in  his  theory  of  the 
Cycle,  expressed  a  belief  that  it  was  the  fate  of  all  things  to  return  to 
the  point  from  which  they  originally  started. 

After  iVhat  we  have  stated,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that 
Ideality  itself  is  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions.  If  this^organ  be 
suffered  to  predominate,  it  checks  tiie  mind  in  all  its  efforts  by  a  sen- 
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sitive  dread  of  swerving  from  propriety.  By  fastidiously  shrinking, 
when  any  organ  is  suffered  even  temporarily  to  assume  an  independent 
and  vigorous  action,  it  prevents  any  great  effort,  and  thus,  by  its  extreme 
fear  of  stepping  aside  from  the  path  leading  to  perfection,  it  shuts  us 
from  the  only  course  by  which  it  can  be  attained — viz.  an  energetic 
and  healthy  action  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  by  exercise  so  pro- 
portioned that  no  one  faculty  shall  for  too  long  a  period  be  suffered  to 
take  the  lead. 

It  has  been  said,  with  regard  to  beauty  in  colours,*  that  *<they 
should  be  mixed  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  gradations,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  fix  the  bounds."  Beauty  in  sounds  has  been 
described  by  Milton. 

"  And  ever  against  eating  cares 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs ; 
In  notes' with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  hand  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony." 

Beauty  in  motion  consists  of  <'  a  roundness  of  action,"  and  beauty 
in  feeling  is  experienced  in  touching  whatever  is  smooth  and  soft. 
Beauty  or  sweetness  in  taste  arises  from  a  similar  cause.  Every 
species  of  salt,  examined  by  the  microscope,  has  its  own  distinct, 
regular,  invariable  form.  That  of  nitr^  is  a  pointed  oblong ;  that  of 
sea-salt  is  an  exact  cube ;  that  of  sugar  a  perfect  globe. 

In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  a  general  evenness  prevails ; 
that  all  parts  melt  into  each  other  by  harmonious  gradations ;  and  that 
no  sudden  preponderance  of  one  quality  over  another  can  take  place 
without  impairing  that  perception  of  the  beautiful  which  Ideality 
imparts. 

Opportunities  for  ^making  observations  on  this  point  may  so  readily 
be  found,  that  our  readers  can  with  very  little  trouble  satisfy  them- 
selves respecting  it.  The  effect  of  the  organ  is  evidenced  in  the  most 
minute  as  well  as  in  the  most  studied  habits  of  its  possessor. 

We  suspect  that  there  are  few  persons  who  suffer  greater  mental 
disquietude  than  those  who,  with  ill-balanced  heads,  possess  a  large 
endowment  of  this  organ.  The  constant  desire  for  that  ideal  good 
which  recedes  from  them  at  every  step  through  life — their  vain 
attempts  to  clothe  vice  with  the  attributes  of  virtue — their  conviction' 
of  the  depravity  of  a  world  which  they  see  only  through  the  medium 
of  their  own  feelings,  all  combine  to  shut  them  out  from  sympathy, 

*  Barke  on  the  Soblime  and  Beaotifal. 
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and  to  make  the.  moTal  goverment  of  the  universe,  which  it  is  theii 
ceaseless  desire  to  penetrate,  appear  to  them  a  mere  combination  of 
vague  and  contradictory  designs. 

It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  those  possessing  this  otgan 
rarely  commit  crimes  of  violence  or  ferocity*  This  may  be  attributed 
to  the  repugnance  which  it  manifests  to  excesses  of  any  description* 
He  therefore  who  has  a  tendency  to  excesses,  yet  possesses  this 
faculty,  suffers  painfully  but  beneficially  from  its  correcting  influence^ 
and  will  be  apt  to  exclaim  with  one  of  Byron*s  heroes, 

"I  know  not  what  1  might  hare  been^ut  feel 
I  am  not  what  I  should  be." 

Finally,  we  would  impress  upon  our  readers  the  importance  of  a 

cultivation  of  this  faculty,  by  calling  to  their  reflection,  in  the  words 
of  Burke,  that  ^*in  a  Just  idea  of  the  Deity,  none  of  his  attributes 
are  predominant^* — that  the  Divme  government  is  carried  on  beneath 

a  uniform  action  of  all  those  sentiments  which  were  implanted  in  man 

when  he  was  created  in   God's  own  image — that  this  government 

never  sleeps,  and  that  its  harmony  is  never  disturbed.     To  enable  us 

to  appreciate  and  to  emulate  its  beauty,  is  the  function  of  Ideality,  and 

it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  cultivate  its  powers  without  at  the  same 

time  elevating  our  nature,  aild  adding  to  our  enjoyments. 


ARTICLE  11. 

.TBSTIMQNIALS  IN  FAVOUR  OF  PHRBNOLOOT. 

*  It  is  a  fact,  that  whenever  any  new  subject  of  enquiry  is  propounded 
to  the  public,  the  great  majority  of  persons  are  not  disposed  to  enter 
into  a  thorough  and  philosophical  investigation  of  its  merits.  Some 
have  not  the  natural  talents  requisite  to  understand  the  nature  of  a 
complicated  and  important  subject,  and  decide  upon  its  claims  for 
credence  and  support.  Others  have  not  the  right  kind,  or  a  sufficient 
amount  of  knowledge  to  judge  correctly  of  the  truth  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples in  every  department  of  science  and  philosophy.  There  are 
still  others  who  have  the  abilities,  and  do  or  may  possess  the  know- 
ledge requisite  to  discern,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  fallacy  or  truth 
of  arguments  offered  in  support  of  most  subjects,  and  can  decide  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  probability,  whether  the  principles  involved  are 
true,  and  worthy  of  investigation.  But  it  so  happens  that  this  last 
class,  as  well  as  the  two  former  classes,  are  too  prone  to  receive  or 
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reject  ivivy  thing  new,  without  attending  sufficiently  to  the  nature  of 
liie  subject,  and  the  jevidence  upon  which  it  is  based.  All,  in  fact, 
are  too  much  influenced  by  first  impressions,  and  opinions  hastily 
formed  and  expressed.  But  it  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom  and  pfailot 
sophy  never  to  reject  and  denounce  a  subject,  claiming  to  be  of  great 
importance  and  utility,  without  at  least  some  investigation.  Besidesp 
when  a  subject  is  supported  by  men  whose  competency  to  judge  of 
its  merits  cannot  be  called  in  question,  do  not  truth  and  justice 
demand  that  its  claims  should  be  fairly  met  and  impartially  ean- 
Tassed?  What  if  the  facts  are  new,  and  the  principles  involved 
appear  at  first  absurd  ?  Have  not  such  instances  frequently  occurred 
in  the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge,  in  almost  every  age  and 
nation? 

But  our  principal  object  in  prefacing  this  article,  is  to  point  out 
briefly  by  what  means  scientific  truth  is  discovered  and  established. 
We  believe  many  persons  reject  phrenology,  not  merely  from  igno- 
rance of  its  facts  and  principles,  but  from  the  want  of  correct  views 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  it  rests  for  support.  It  is  important  ia 
all  our  investigations  to  know  what  kind  of  evidence  the  nature  of  a 
subject  requires,  in  order  .to  detect  the  fallacy,  or  establish  the  truth 
of  any  proposition.  This  point  in  phrenology,  we  believe,  has  been 
too  generally  overlooked  by  its  opponents,  and  even  its  advocates  have 
not  laid  any  too  much  stress  upon  it.  And  while  we  regret  that  our 
present  limits  prevent  us  from  entering  fully  into  its  merits,  we  hope 
these  general  remarks  will  not  be  out  of  place,  and  that  they  may  tend 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  at  some 
.subsequent  period. 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  Lord  Bacon,  in  introducing  what  is  called 
the  Inductive  Phil6sophy,  effected  a  wonderful  revolution  in  the  inves* 
tigation  of  scientific  truth.  Previous  to  that  time,  philosophers  had 
reversed  the  proper  method  of  enquiry,  or  rather  they  had  never  dis- 
covered the  only  true  method  of  phUoeophismg.  Instead  of  coUectr 
ing  numerous  and  well-authenticated  facts,  from  which  alone  general 
principles  can  be  deduced  and  established,  they  laid  down  their  hypo- 
theses and  axioms  ]/!r8^, 'and  afterwards  attemp^d  to  reconcile  facts 
with  these.  And  whenever  they  made  any  use  of  facts,  the  number 
was  so  few,  and  the  application  of  them  so  inappropriate  and  forced, 
that  their  deductions  were  generally  erroneous.  They  frequently 
resorted  to  analogy  for  arguments  in  support  of  their  hypotheses; 
but,  in  consequence  of  not  understanding  the  nature  of  facts,  nor 
appreciating  their  importance  in  any  department  of  science,  nearly  all 
their  arguments  drawn  from  analogy  were  improperly  selected,  and 
incorrectly  applied.     Consequently,  the  general  tendency  of  their 
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reasoning  was  to  abstract  speculation  and  theoiy.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  this  mode  of  Investigating  truth  tended  to  preyent  the  observing 
and  collecting  of  facts,  and  providing  the  only  means  which  could 
throw  light  upon  difficult  points  in  science,  and  harmonise  the 
different  views  of  men,  its  influence,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  dis* 
pose  men  to  rely  principally  on  their  own  individual  consciousness 
and  means  of  gaining  knowledge  to  support  their  opinions.  Hence 
every  philosopher  of  any  distinction  must  have  his  oum  hypothesis, 
his  own  theory,  and  his  otvn  way  of  accounting  for  all  phenomena, 
particularly  all  which  related  to  the  operations  of  mind*  And  conse- 
quently all  facts  and  hypotheses  lliat  happened  to  differ  from  hw 
standard,  must  be  either  false  or  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
Hence  arose  the  greatest  confusion  in  reasoning,  and  the  most  contra- 
dictory opinions,  which  were  as  unsatisfactory  as  they  were  unphilo- 
sophical  to  all  except  to  those  who  originated  them.  And  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  for  near  two  thousand  years  scarcely  any  discovery 
or  improvement  was  made  in  science.  For  whatever  knowledge  or 
philosophy  was  based  upon,  such  a  false  and  unnatural  foundation 
must  to  a  considerable  extent  become  extinct  with  its  possessor. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy  by  Lord  Bacon, 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  investigation  and  progress  of  scientific  truth. 
For  the  last  half  century  there  has  been  almost -a  constant  succession 
of  the  most  surprising  and  brilliant  discoveries ;  and  every  year  still 
discloses  some  new  developments  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  predict,  that  we  have  but  just  begun  to  interpret  cor- 
rectly the  laws  of  mattery  and  make  a  successful  application  of  them 
to  improvements  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  various  pursuits  of  life. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  advantages  which  have  already  been 
derived  from  the  recent  discoveries,  and  various  applications  of  the 
laws  of  physical  science.  Judging  from  the  past,  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  civilisation  is  yet  destined  to  progress  far  more  rapidly  than 
it  has  ever  hitherto  done.  Every  reflecting  and  philosophical  mind 
will  readily  perceive  that  the  development  and  application  of  the  great 
fundamental  laws  of  matter  must  powerfuly  affect  the  state  of  society. 
'What  may  we,  then,  expect  when  the  laws  of  'mind  are  correctly 
interpreted  and  applied  ?  And  is  it  absurd,  or  unreasonable,  to 
believe  that  the  discovery  of  these  laws  has  been  reserved  till  the  last 
half  century,  and  that  they  are  yet  to  be  unfolded  in  all  their  length 
and  breadth,  for  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  improvement 
of  man  ? 

Phrenology  rests  for  support  on  precisely  the  same  kind  of 
evidence  as  all  the  truths  in  physical  science, — ^viz.  ohservcUwn^ 
asBperiment,  and  testimony.    It  is  by  this  method  that  every  pxij> 
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ciple  ill  science  was  discovered  and  considered  as  established.  Facts 
are  fitst  observed,  collected,  and  tested  by  their  appropriate  evidence, 
and  from  these  general  principles  are  legitimately  deduced.  Facts 
are  the  data-  and  only  true  basis  of  all  scientific  reasoning ;  and  no 
fact  in  science,  properly  established,  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  proved 
or  disproved  by  mere  abstract  or  d  priori  reasoning.  In  this  respect, 
the  laws  of  mind  stand  precisely  upon  the  same  foundation  as  the 
laws  of  matter.  And  those  persons  who  reject  or  denounce  the  new 
science  of  mind,  because  tliey  think  that  its  discovery  originates 
entirely  from  mere  theory,  speculation,  and  assumed  hypothesis,  and 
that  it  rests,  for  support  upon  such  data,  commit  a  most  egregious 
mistake.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous.  Were  they  acquainted 
with  all  the  facts  which  have  been  collected  in  proof  of  this  science, 
and  the  amount  of  evidence  already  recorded  in  favour  of  its  truth, 
they  would  no  longer  betray  their  ignorance  in  opposing  it. 

The  evidence  of  proper  testimony  has  invanahly  been  admitted  ia 
the  history  of  science,  and  in  favour  of  truth  generally.  It  is  right 
and  just  that  this  kind  of  evidence  should  have  suitable  weight  in  the 
presentation  of  the  claims  of  phrenology ;  and  more  especially  so,  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  is  such,  and  the  public  generally  are  so  little 
acquainted  with  it,  that  the  great  mass  cannot  judge  correctly  of  its 
merits.  Whenever,  therefbre,  a  large  number  of  persons,  whose 
veracity  cannot  be  questioned,  and  whose  competency  to  judge  cannot 
reasonably  be  doubted,  have  made  the  necessary  investigations,  and 
agree. in  their  results,  does  not  such  testimony  create  a  probability 
that  these  results  may  be  true  1  At  least,  should  not  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  suspend  their  own  judgment  in  view  of 
'such  evidence,  until  they  themselves  can  make  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation  ? 

We  ask  no  one  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  phrenology  on  testimony 
ahne,  but  would  urge  all  to  study  nature  for  themselves,  where  they 
may  find  evidence,  abundant,  demonstrcUive,  and  irresistible.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  would  candidly  but  respectfoUy  enquire,  if  the  follow- 
ing testimony  does  not  present  as  much  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
science,  as  the  opinions  and  assertions  so  frequently  expressed  and 
recorded  against  it  by  men  who  have  never  devoted  as  many  hours  to 
its  investigations  as  these  witnesses  have  years  9  And  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  the  power  of  truth  tvill  yet  constrain  the  very  indi- 
viduals who  now  so  groundlessly  denounce  phrenology,  to  make  con- 
fessions (however  humiliating  or  magnanimous  it  may  be)  similar  to 
some  of  the  following  testimonials. 

We  have  before  presented,  in  the  Journal,  the  opinions  of  many 
men  of   high   and  unquestioned    authority  respecting  phrenology. 
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We  copy  the  fcdlowing  additional  tiesiiiiiony  from  a  work  (publinhsd 

in  Edinburgh)  which  consists  in  part  of  testimonials  in  favour  of 

phrenology,  with  particular  reference  to  Afr.  'George  Combe,  as  a 

candidate  for  ttie  chair  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Professor  Hoppe,  Medical  Inspector  of  Gopenbagen,  D^hmarky 

says, — 

'^  I  state  it  as  my  most  siocere  coDvlctjoa,  tb^t  phrenology  is  tbe  only 
true  philosophy  of  mind,  aod,  of  course,  the  most  important  of  all  humAQ 
sciences;  the  iofluepce  of  which,  in  a  great  many  practical  points  of 
view,  already  has  been,  and  still  will  be,  more  strlKing."~p.  88. 

C.  Otto,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
Physician  to  theOivil  Prisons,  Member  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Health, 
and  of  the  Medical  Societies  in  Copenhagen,  Edinburgh,  Stockholm, 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  Lyons,  Paris,  &c.,  &c,,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

"I  feel  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me  to  stale,  that,  as  far  as  twelve 
years'  observation  and  study  entitle  me  to  form  aoy  judgment,  I  not  only 
consider  phrenology  as  a  true  science  of  mind,  bgt  also  as  the  only  one 
that,  with  a  sure  success,  may  be  applied  to  the  education  of  children, 
and  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane  and  crimmals.  I  have  found  it  of  the 
highest  importance,  as  physician  to  the  civil  prisons,  in  acquainting 
myself  with  the  character  of  the  prisoners,  and  adapting  my  moral  treat- 
ment of  them  to  this  knowledge;  and,  a$  a  member  of  the  Royal  Board 
of  Heakh,  my  votes  on  the  motives  and  the  misdeeds  of  criminals,  of 
whose  responsihilicy  the  board  is  questioned,  are  always  according  to 
phrenological  principles;  and  hitherto  the  court  qf  justice  has  in  all 
mstances  acted  upon  my  judgment.  In  my  lectures  on  Forensic  Medi- 
cine, I  treat  the  chapter  on  insanity  and  responsibility  phrenologically ; 
apd  am,  by  the  science  of  phrenology,  more  able  to  explain  the  subjeet 
than  1  would  be  by  metaphysics,  the  doctrines  of  which  faadlv  accord 
with  the  precepts  of  common  sense,*  and  daily  experience.  iJpon  the 
whole,  I  consider  phrenology  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  thai  of  Jale 
have  been  bestowed  upon  mankind." — p.  55. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Hirschfeld,  of  Bremen,  Germany,  says, — 

"I  hereby  certify,  that  it  is  my  intimate  conviction  that  phrenology  is 
the  true  science  of  mind,  and  the  only  real  physiology  of  (he  brain  ;  and 
is  of  the  greatest  qtility  in  insanity  and  education.'' — p.  89. 

G.  M.  Schwartz,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  Professor  of  Natural 
FhilOflOphy  and  Chemistry,  an  officer  of  government,  and  a  member 
of  several  learned  societies  of  Sweden  and  other  countries,  says, — 

**1  consider  the  important  discovery  of  Messrs.  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and 
gAbers,  on  which  phrenology  is  based,  to  be  founded  on  the  most  acru- 
pulous  and  conscientious  observations  and  inductions,  and  as  having 
perfectly  achieved  their  objeci — that  of  giving  to  the  science  of  the 
mental  faculties,  called  phychology — till  now  purely  speculative — the 
same  degree  of  evidence  possessed  by  the  other  natural  sciences;  on 
which  points  controversy  seems,  in  all  countries,  to  have  ceased  among 
those  learned  men  who  have  made  themselves  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines,  and  who,  by  the  nature  of  their  studies,  are  competent 
to  judge  of  them.*' — p.  86.' 
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To  the  testimony  of  Schwartz,  we  may  add  that  of  Berzelius,  the 
most  distinguished  chemist  of  his  age.  We  cannot  quote  his  own 
language ;  but  it  is  recorded  on  good  authority,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Phrenological  Jouri^al,  that  Berzelius  has  been  for  many  years  a  firm 
believer  in  phrenology,  and  a  deeided  advocate  of  its  principles. 

Testimony  of  Robert  Hunter,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  in  the  'Andersonian  University,  Glasgow, 

''For  more  than  thirieeo  years  I  have  paid  some  atteDtion  to  the  sub- 
ject (pbreoology),  and  I  beg  to  state,  that  the  more  deeply  I  investigate 
it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  science.  1  nave  examioed 
it  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  find  it  beautifully  to 
harmonise.  I  have  tested  the  truth  of  it  on  numerous  individuals,  whose 
characters  it  unfolded  with  accuracy  and  precision.  For  the  last  ten 
years,  I  have  taught  phrenology  publicly,  in  connection  with  anatomy 
and  physiologv,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it 
is  a  science  founded  on  truth,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  many 
practical  and  useful  purposes." — p.  35. 

Testimony  of  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  Esq.,  Medical  Superintendent  of 
Montrose  Lunatic  Asylum. 

"  I  hereby  certify,  on  soul  and  oonscienoe,  that  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  phrenology  for  upwards  of  ten  years ;  that  from 
proofs  based  upon  physiology  and  observation,  I  believe  these  to  be  a 
true  exposition  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  human  mind ;  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  period  mentioned,  I  have  j^cted  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, applied  them  practically  in  the  ordinary  co^erns  of  life,  in  deter- 
mining and  analysing  the  characters  of  all  individuals  with  whom  I 
became  acquainted  or  connected,  and  that  I  have  derived  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  assistance  thus  obtained." — p.  22. 

E.  Barlow,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Ireland,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Bath  Hospital,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  &c.,  &c.,  says, — 

^'In  early  life  I,  through  ignorance  and  inconsiderateness,  joined  in 
the  doubts  respecting  phrenology  that  then  prevailed;'  and  mine  was 
afterwards  no  sudden  conversion  resulting  from  raised  imagination,  but 
elear  conviction,  produced  by  calm  and  patient  enquiry.  The  grounds 
of  my  present  faith  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  display  ;  but  I  may 
remark,  that  I  now  consider  the  truths  of  phrenology  to  be  as  well  esta- 
blished as  those  of  any  other  branch  of  natural  science;  being  throughout, 
not  fanciful  nor  hypothetical  assumptions,  but  rigid  inductions  from 
numerous  and  accurately  observed  facts.  By  such  course  of  observation 
and  reasoning  alone  can  natural  truths  ever  be  developed ;  by  it  has  the 
philosophy  of  matter  attained  its  present  advancement ;  and  to  it  are  we 
indebted  for  the  only  sound  and  rational  philosophy  of  mind  that  has  yet 
been  produced — namely,  that  which  phrenolojyy  teaches.  The  applica- 
I  tions  of  this  science  to  the  affairs  of  human  life  are  sure  to  extend,  as  its 
prmciples  become  known  and  appreciated ;  and  eventually  they  cannot 
fail  to  prove  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  human  race.^ — ^p.  5. 
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TestuDony  of  Dr.  John  Maeki|ito8h«  Surgeon  to  the  Ordnance 
Department  in  North  Britiun,  Lectuit^r  on  the  Principles,  of  Pathology 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  Fellpw  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  and  member  of  several  learned  societies* 

"I  was  formerly  oot  only  bd  anheliever  itk  phrenology,  but  a  deter- 
mined scoffen  and  my  conversion  was  slowly  produced-  by  the  occurrence 
of  individual  cases  that  were  accidentally  l^rought  before  me."  ..."  The 
more  closely  I  study  nature  in  health  and  disease,  the  more  firm  are  my 
convictions  of  the  soundness  of  phrenological  doctrines,  I,  regard  phreno- 
logy as  the  only  true  basis  of  the  science  of  mind» ....  I  know  no  one  who 
has  devoted' the  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  careful  study  of  phrenology, 
who  has  not  become  a  convert;  and  I  anticipate,  a^  no  very  distant  date, 
the  triumph  of  truth  over  the  prejudices  which  have  been  so  assiduously 
heaped  upon  the  science  by  crafty  man,  or  those  quite  ignorant  of  the 
subject.  ...  I  may  add,  that  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  within 
these  few  years,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  on  the  Continent,  in 
favour  of  phrenological  doctrines;  the  number  of  opponents  has  dimi- 
nished, and  the  disciples  have  increased  in  a  remarkable  manner;  so 
much  so,  that  in  Paris  there  is  scarcely  an  illustrious  name  connected 
with  medicine,  or  any  of  the  sciences,  that  is  not  found  tnrolled  in  the 
list  of  members  of  the  phrenoiogiccd  society, ^^ — p.  47. 

Dr.  William  Weir,  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  at  the 
Portland  Street  Medical  School,  Glasgow,  formerly  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  joint  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal, 
gives  the  following  testimony :: — 

"Being  myself  firmly  convinced,  after  tjjany  years'  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  numerous  G4)servations,  that  phrenology  is  the  true  philosophy 
of  the  mind,  I  have  taught  it,  in  my  lectures  delivered  to  medical 
students,  as  the  correct  physiology  Oftbe  brain  ;  and  I  consider  it  impos- 
sible to  give  a  proper  view  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  on  any  other  but 
phrenological  principles. ...  I  have  paid  much  attention,  during  the  last 
twenly  years,  to  human  physiology  in  general,  and  to  the  science  of 
phrenology  in  particular,  and,  have  had  many  opportunities  of  comparing 
the  form  and  size  of  the  head  in  living  individuals,  with  their  taleiit5<and 
mental  character.  I  have  also  been  in  the  constant  practice  of  examin- 
ing the  skulls  and  casts  from  the  heads  of  deceased  persons,  and  com- 
paring them  with  their  known  mental  characters^  and  their  actions 
exhibited  during  life;  and  1  have  found' a  constant  and  uniform  connec- 
tion between  the  talents  and  natural  disposition,  and. the  form  and  size 
of  the  head."— p.  2, 

Testhnony  of  Sir  G.  S;  Mackensie,  Bart,,  F.  R.  S.  L.,  formerly 
President  of  the  Physical  Class  of  the  Royal  k^ociety  and  of  the 
AsjTonomicad  Institution  of  Edinburgh ;  fellow  and  honorary  member 
of  several  scientific  and  philosophical  societies  iti  Britain,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  America ;  author  of  sever^  popular  works,  and  also  of 
vs^rious  articles  in  different  periodicals,  &c.  &c. 

"While  I  was  unacquainted  with  thp  facts  oui which  it  is  founded,  I 
scoffed,  with  many  others,  s^t  the  nretens^ioqe  of  the  new  philosophy  of 
mind,  as  promulgated  by  Dr.  Gall,  and  now  kpoWn  by  the  term  of 
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phfenology.  On  bearing  and  conversing  with  his  most  eminect  dis- 
ciple, the  lamented  Spurzheim,  the  light  broke  in  upon  inludj  and  many 
years  after  I  had  neglected  the  study  of  mind,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  disgusted  with  the  utter  uselessness  and  emptiness  of  what  1  had 
listened  to  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  I  became  a  zealous  student 
of  what  I  now  perceive  to  be  the  truth.  During  the  last  twentv  years,  I 
have  lent  my  humble  aid  in  resisting  a  torrent  of  ridicule  and  aouse,  and 
have  lived  to  see  the  true  philosophy  of  mind  establishing  itself  wherever 
talent  is  found  capable  of  estimating  its  immense  value." — p.  7. 

Dr.  R.  Macnish,*  LL.  D.,  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  PhysicianB 
and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  Author  of  "Philosophy  of  Sleep," 
**  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,"  &c.,  &;c.,  made  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

"For  many  years  the  philosophy  of  mind  has  occupied  much  of  my 
attention;  but  till  I  became  acquainted  with  the  new  method  of  nien'tai 
investigation  discovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Gall,  I  found  it  utterly  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  rational  conclusion  upon  the  subject.  The  old  systea» 
of  metaphysics  explained  nothing  satisfactorily ,  and  like  all  other  per- 
sons who  attempted  to  arrive  at  definite  results  by  its  assistance,  i  only 
experienced  mortification  and  disappoifitm^at.  Sinee  commencing  the 
study  of  phrenology,  a  new  light  has  dawned  upon  me,  and  various 
phenomena  which  were  before  perfectly  inexplicable  upon  any  known 
theory,  are  now  of  easy  solution.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  this  light  con- 
fined to  a  state  of  healthy  mental  manifestation;  it  extends  equally  to 
the  functions  of  mind  in  a  state  of  disease,  givi4]g  a  new  insight  into  the 
hitherto  dark  and  unaccountable  mysteries  of  insanity,  and  clearing  up 
what  was  formerly  hid  in  impenetrable  darkness.  As  a  medical  man,  I 
have  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  forcible  manner  in  which  the 
study  of  phrenology  has  directed  mv  attention  to  the  functions  of  the 
brain  in  health,  and  disease.  The  relations  subsisting  between  the  brain 
and  the  other  organs  have  been  unfolded  by  this  science  with  uncommon 
clearBiess,,  and  with  a  precisioa  and  accuracy  hitherto  undreamt  of  by 
physiologists.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  my  notions  on  every 
subject,  whether  of  moral's  or  physical  science,  have  become  more  jtist. 
more  systematic,  and  more  in  harmony  with  each  other,  since  I  studied 
phrenology;  and  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  same  fortunate  result  may  be 
calculated  upon  by  all  who  pay  any  attention  to  the  subject." — p.  15. 

Testimony  of  Andrew  Combe,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  and  Physician  in  ordinary  to  their 
majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians. 

"Before  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  phrenology  as  the 
science  of  mind,  I  think  it  proper  to  confess  that,  for  nearly  two  years 
after  I  first  heard  of  Dr.  Gall's  discovery  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  I 
not  only  disbelieved  its  reality,  but  treated  it  with  ridicule  and  contempt. 
Circumstances,  however,  then  occurred  which  induced  me  to  examine 
the  doctrines  more  seriously,  and  to  verify  the  facts  on  which  they  were 
said  to  be  based.  In  followmg  this  more  rational  course,  the  first  result 
at  which  I  arrived  was  the  mortifying  conviction  of  my  having  been  pre- 
viously entirely  ignorant  of  their  real  nature  and  evidences,  and  employed: 
in  ridiculing  fancies  of  my  own  which  I  believed  to  be  phrenology,  but 

*  Dr.  Macnuh  a  now  dead. 
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which  had  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  it.  In  proportion  as  my  know- 
ledge advanced,  and  my  observations  were  extended,  the  impression 
became  the  stronger,  that  the  leading  principles  and  facts  of  phrenology 
were  not  only  demonstrably  true,  but,  like  all  other  great  truths,  fraught 
with  the  most  important  consequences  to  human  improvement,  and  to 
the  prevention  and  alleviation  of  human  suffering;  because  they  were 
directly  applicable  to  the  sciences  of  medicine,  education,  and  morals — 
including  in  the  latter,  civil  and  criminal  legislation,  the  regulation  of 
the  practical  duties  of  life,  the  extension  of  true  religion,  and  every  thing, 
in  short,  in  which  human  nature  is  concerned,  either  as  the  agent  or  as 
the  object  acted  upon. 

"Sixteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  above  conviction  became 
deeply  rooted  in  my  mind  j  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  arose 
against  the  influence  of  prejudice,  and  against  what  I  then  believed  to 
be  my  worldly  interests;  for,  in  common  with  many  of  my  friends,  I 
imagined  that,  in  the  then  state  of  public  opinion,  any  open  avowal  of 
belief  in  phrenology  would  be  detrimental  to  my  success  in  life.  The 
probability,  therefore,  was  the  greater,  that,  in  embracing  it,  I  was  not 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  but  yielded  only  to  the  force  of  evidence. 
And  my  whole  subsequent  experience  has  confirmed  the  opinion  I  (hen 
formed  of  the  truth  of  the  new  philosophy,  and  greatly  increased  my 
sense  of  its  importance  to  mankind,  as  constituting,  in  fact,  that  science 
of  mind  which  has  been  so  long,  so  ardently,  and,  till  now,  so  unsuccess- 
fully sought  after  by  the  ablest  men  of  every  age." — p.  25. 


ARTICLE  III. 

WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC  CHARACTER.* 

We  regard  the  great  business  of  female  life  to  be  the  nurture  anil 
rearing  of  children,  and  the  due  management  of  the  domestic  circle. 
These  occupations  are  equally  important  to  women  as  professions  are 
to  men.  Under  a  proper  system  of  education  women  ought  lo  be 
taught  every  species  of  knowledge,  and  instructed  in  every  accom- 
plishment which  may  directly  contribute  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  duties  attendant  on  them.  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  intellect  and 
feeling,  the  little  girl  manifests  this  tendency  of  her  nature.  The  doll 
is  then  the  most  absorbing  object  of  interest  that  can  be  offered  to  her 
attention.  In  maturer  years  the  mimic  infant  is  laid  aside,  but  the 
feelings  which  found  delightful  expression  in  the  caresses  bestowed 
on  it  are  not  extinct.  The  nature  of  the  woman  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  girl ;  the  conventional  fashions  of  society  may  teach  her  to  draw 
a  veil  over  her  affections,  but  they  glow  internally,  and  it  will  still  be 
her  highest  gratification  to  give  them  scope  in  an  honourable  and 
useful  field.     If  this  be  woman's  nature,  he  .'>ducation  ought  to  bear 

*  From  the  Edinbargh  Phrenological  Joe    «\I.    No.  31 
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direct  reference  to  the  cultivation  and  direction  of  it;  in  short,  maternal 
and  domestic  duties  should  be  held  out  as  the  leading  objects  of  female 
existence,  and  her  whole  training  should  proceed  in  harmony  with 
this  great  end.  High  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  qualities  are 
required  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  these  purposes ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  no  occupations  allotted  to  man  afford  a 
wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  best  elements  of  mind,  than  those 
here  assigned  to  woman. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  mother  has  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  bodily  and  mental  constihition  of  the  children,  and  on  this  account 
she  ought  to  be  taught  the  best  means  of  invigorating  and  preserving 
her  own  health.  The  temperament  of  the  mother  exerts  a  great  and 
permanent  influence  on  the  qualities  of  the  children.  The  different 
temperaments,  so  far  as  known,  are  described  in  the  elementary  w^orks 
on  phrenology,  to  which  we  refer,  remarking  only  at  present,  that  the 
word  temperament  means  a  constitutional  quality,  pervading  all  the  , 
organs  of  the  body ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  temperament  does  not 
contradict  the  fact,  that,  caeteris  paribus^  the  mental  character  is  deter- 
mined by  the  organs  which  predominate  in  size  in  the  brain.  David 
Haggart,  who  was  executed  nearly  ten  yeas  ago  for  the  murder  of  the 
jailor  at  Dumfries,  possessed  a  nervous  temperament,  which  conimu- 
nieated  mental  activity  in  a  high  degree ;  but  his  brain  was  chiefly 
developed  in  the  animal  and  Intellectual  regions,  the  moral  organs 
being  relatively  small,  and  his  energy  and  intellect  took  the  direction 
of  crime ; — ^he  was  a  bold,  dexterous,  enterprising,  and  able  criminal. 
If  the  proportion  between  the  animal  and  moral  organs  had  been 
reversed,  he  would  have  been  a  moral  man  of  talent,  and  an  ornament 
to  society. 

If  the  mother  enjoys  a  high  nervous,  or  sanguine,  or  bilious  tem- 
perament, or  a  combination  of  these,  along  with  health,  activity  in  the 
children  may  in  general  be  expected  as  a  constitutional  inhentance. 
If  her  temperament  be  lymphaiic,  the  tendency  of  nature  is  to 
transmit  this  quality,  with  all  its  concomitant  heaviness,  dulness,  and 
inertness,  to  the  offspring ;  and  these  individuals  are  incapable,  in  the 
.  struggle  of  life,  of  making  head  against  difficulties  and  opposition,  and 
are  generally  unfortunate.  One  of  the  great  causes  why  men  of 
talent  frequently  leave  no  gifted  posterity  is  that  they  form  alliances 
with  women  of  low  temperament,  in  whose  inert  systems  their 
vivacity  is  extinguished ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  why  men 
of  genius  often  descend  from  fathers  in  whom  no  trace  of  ethereal 
qualities  can  be  discovered  is  that  these  men  were  the  fortunate 
husbands  of  women  of  high  temperament,  and  fine  cerebral  combina- 
tions, who  transmitted  these  qualities  to  their  offspring. 
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Fine  temperament  appears  to  be  the  result  of  climate  and  cultiva- 
tion. The  texture  of  the  Ce  jlonese  and  Hindoo  skulls  is  much  more 
delicate  and  refined  than  that  of  the  skulls  of  the  natives  of  New 
Holland.  The  efFects  of  teoiperament  pervade  all  parts  of  the  body : 
and  hence  a  fine  or  coarse  skull,  or  skin,  is  an  indication  that  the 
textures  of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  miuicles,  are 
similar.  A  brain  of  a  fine  texture  is  a  finer  instroment  of  mental 
manifestation  than  a  coarse  brain ;  and  hence  we  find  the  Ceylonese 
distinguished  by  refinement,  and  the  New  Hollanders  by  rudeness 
and  harsi^ness  of  manners.  We  have  heard  it  remarked  by  an  acute 
traveller,  that  the  lymphatic  temperament,  indicated  by  coarse  fair 
hair,  plump  and  inexpressive  countenance,  and  languid  eyes,  with 
the  attendant  coarseness  and  dulness  of  mind,  greatly  predominates 
among  the  lower  orders  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe ;  while 
dark  hair  and  daik  eyes,  or  fine  flaxen  hair  and  clear  vivacious  blue 
eyes,  indicative  of  the  bilious  and  nervous  temperaments,  are  much 
more  common  among  the  higher,  classes  in  the  same  regions ;  and 
that  tiie  proportion  of  the  bilious  and  nervous  temperaments  to  the 
lymphatic  increases  as  the  degrees  of  latitude  decrease. 

The  physical  quality  next  in  importance  in  a  woman,  viewed  as  a 
mother,  is  health.  The  hutnan  body  is  composed  of  a  variety  of 
systems  of  organs,  each  having  particular  functions  to  perforni ;  and 
health  is  the  result  of  the  favourable  action  of  the  whole,  in  har- 
monious combination.  Every  organ  is  disposed,  other  circumstances 
being  equal,  to  act  with  a  degree  of  energy  in  proportion  to  its  size ; 
and  as  disease  is  the  consequence  either  of  under>action  or  over* 
action  of  the  organs,  their  proportion  to  each  other  in  size  is  a  point 
of  fundamental  importance  in  regard  to  health.  By  the  appointment 
of  a  wise  Providence,  a  female  figure  of  the  finest  proportions  for 
symmetry  and  beauty,  graceful  motion,  and  elegant  appearance  is^ 
cwteris  paribus^  the  most  favourably  constituted  for  healthy  action. 
If  the  carriage  of  the  body  be  erect;  and  the  motions  be  easy,  light, 
and  graceful,  these  are  indications  that  the  bones  are  solid,  the 
muscles  energetic,  and  that  the  blood  is  well  nourished,  well 
oxygenised,  and  that  it  circulates  freely.  If  the  countenance  beam 
with  intelligence  and  goodness,  there  is  a  predominance  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  regions  of  the  brain,  and  th6  individual,  in  birth  and 
constitution,  is  one  of  nature's  true  nobility.  Such  a  woman,  if  her 
intellect  were  instructed  in  the  laws  of  physiology,  so  that  she  might 
deliberately  maintain  her  high  qualities  unimpaired  through  life, 
would  be  a  treasure  of  the  highest  price  as  a  mother.  Under  proper 
instruction,  she  would  decline  alliance  with  any  partner  who  could 
not  boast  of  qualities  suited  to  her  own.     If  sickly,  miserable,  and 
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immord  children  'Were  born  of  such  parents,  we  conceive  that  there 
would  be  more  plausible  grounds  for  questioning  'the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  than  any  that  tire  aflTorded  by  do^neetie  calamities 
occurring  under  the  present  system  of  ne^eeting  i^l  these  physio* 
logical  conditions  in  marriage. 

All  departures  from  due  proportion  in  the  eize  <r)f  the  different 
organs  are  attended  with  greater  or  lesfs  liabflity  to  'dieease.     If  the 
luDgs  be  too  small,  indicated  by  a  compressfed  chesit,  short  eoUer 
bones,  with  shoulders  projecting  forwai^,  and  -giving  i^ncPftess  to  the 
baclc,  the  blood  will  be  impeifcfctly  oxygenised,  there  will  be  a  corre- 
sponding deficiency  of  vital  energy,  and  a  liability  to  pulmonary 
diseases.     The  tendency  of  nature  is  to  transmit  longs  of  a  similar 
constitution  to  offspring,  and  to  perpetuate  feebleness  and  saffering. 
Large  lungs,  on  the  other  hand,  indicated  by  a  very  full,  swelling 
chest,  broad  expansive  shoeldets,  and  projecting  breast  bone,  highly 
vivify  the  blood,  and  impart  animal  vigour  to  the  whole  frame ;  hot  if 
the  size  goes  beyond  that  t)f  due  proportion  to  the  other  organs,  they 
are  liable  to  excess  of  action ;  in  other  words,  to  fever  and  inflamnM- 
tion.     Instruction  in  the  principles  of  physiology  Would  indnee  a 
reasonable  woman,  possessing  deficient  Itings,  to  avoid  all  external 
circumstances,  such   as  cold  an^  'damp  air,  Dndttight  dancing,  or 
sitting  in  crowded  theatres  or  churches,  which  lower  the  vital  energy, 
and  impair  the  tone  of  that  organ,  because  these  are  tli>e  direct  excite- 
ments to  disease ;  it  would  induce  the  lady  whose  lungs  exceed  the 
due  proportion   in   size,  to  avoid  high  ^edmg,  indoienee,  violent 
passions,  and  all  other  Causes  which  stimulate  too  violently  organs 
constitutionally  prone  to  excessive  attion,  and  hurry  them  into  acnte 
disorders.     Like  observations  are  applicable  to  the  brain,  stomaeh, 
and  other  viscera,     tn  afc6epting  the  addresses  of  a  lover,  a  lady 
should  avoid  defects  similar  tO  her  own,  because  children  bom  of 
such  unions  would  inherit  the  impeifediOn  in  an  inereased  degree; 
whereas  deficiency  and  excess  might  to  some  extent  counteract  each 
other,  if  judiciously  blended ;  tiiere  being  always  limits  of  imperfec- 
tion in  either  case,  which  ought  not  to  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of 
matrimony  at  all. 

It  is  generally  believed,  t"hat  however  sound  these  principles  may 
be  in  themselves,  it  is  perfectly  Utopian  to  expect  that  they  will  ever 
be  attended  to  in  practice.  It  is  regarded  as  so  delightful  to  form 
romantic  attachments  from  pure  sympathy,  affection,  talid  liking,  and 
so  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  love  to  admit  of  the  inter- 
ference of  reason,  that  all  practical  philosophy  in  such  affairs  must  be 
utterly  hopeless.  We  admit  this  conclusion  to  be  just,  while  men 
continue  ignorant ;  but,  as  the  Creator  has  established  these  laws  of 
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tlie  human  constitutioUf  and  framed  the  faculties  of  man  in  due  relation 
to  them,  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  being  completely  prac- 
tical whenever  the  propeir  means  shall  be  taken  to  render  them  so. 
We  know  already  Instances  in  which  they  have  become  practical. 
Let  the  young  be  taught  to  know  the  outward  signs  of  temperament^ 
and  of  large  and  small  organs,  and  their  effects ;  let  them  trace  tlieir 
actual  consequences  in  the  families  with  whose  histories  they  are 
familiar,  and  they  will,  soonejr  than  is  generally  believed,  recognise 
the  hand  of  God  in  these  institutions,  and  desire  to  yield  obedience 
to  them.  It  is  ignorance  alone  which  renders  the  principles  unpro- 
ductive. 

If  female  children  were  taught  at  home  by  their  parents,  at  school 
by  their  preceptors,  and  at  church  from  the  pulpit,  that  the  grand 
object  of  their  education  is  to  qualify  them  for  discharging,  with 
fidelity  and  success,  the  duty  of  mothers^  and  that  the  physical  and 
mental  condition  of  their  offspring  will  depend  upon  their  own,  such 
information  as  we  have  now  been  sketching  would  be  devoured  with 
the  utmost  avidity;  and  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  it 
would  speedily  become  practical. 

For  many  years  the  lives  of  children  depend  almost  exclusively  on 
the  care  of  tlie  mother.  Young  women,  therefore,  ought  to  be  taught 
not  only  how  to  regulate  their  own  habits,  that  they  may  preserve 
their  health  and  vigour  for  the  benefit  of  their  offspring,  if  they  shall 
become  mothers,  but  also  how  to  treat  childreu,  both  as  physical  and 
mental  beings.  This  information  would  be  attended  with  great  advan- 
tages whether  they  were  subsequently  married  or  not.  The  very 
study  of  tlie  structure,  functions,  and  proper  treatment  of  human 
beings,  with  the  view  of  exercising  kindly  affection  towards  them, 
would  be  delightful  in  itself;  and  the  young  students,  if  they  did  not 
become  mothers,  would,  at  least,  be  sisters,  aunts,  or  friends,  and 
could  never  want  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  theiir  knowledge. 
Information  of  this  description  is  not  neglected  by  women  with 
impunity.  In  London  nearly  one-half,  and  in  the  country  one-fourth, 
of  all  the  children  born,  die  within  the  first  two  years.  There  is  no 
example  among  the  more  perfect  of  the  lower  animals  of  such  a  vast 
mortality  of  their  young,  where  external  violence  is  withheld :  so  that 
woman,  with  reason,  and  morality,  and  religion,  as  her  gifls,  makes  a 
poor  figure  in  her  maternal  character,  contrasted  with  the  inferior 
creatures  acting  under  the  guidance  of  pure  instinct.  Much  of  this 
mortality  arises  from  imperfect  health  in  tlie  parents  themselves,  so 
that  the  children  are  born  w^ith  only  a  feeble  embryo  of  life;  but  much 
is  also  directly  owing  to  injudicious  treatment  after  birth.  *' Ignorance 
and  mismanagement,"  says  the  Westminster  Review,  **are  often  fatal 
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to  the  children  of  the  rich.  The  visible  effects  of  cold  are  seldom 
instantaneous.  It  produces  its  morbid  changes  on  the  constitution 
insidiously  and  slowly;  and  when,  for  the  first  time,  they  become 
apparent,  they  are  often  beyond  the  reach  of  any  remedy.  And  the 
only  true  remedy  is  precaution;  that  is  always  safe,  and  might  almost 
always  be  certain.  Warm  clothing,  and  a  moderately  warm  apart- 
ment, comprehend  the  two  points  which  it  is  essential  to  observe. 
During  intense  cold,  a  young  infant  ought  never  to  be  carried  into  the 
air.  When  imprudently  exposed,  death  sometimes  seizes  upon  a 
child.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  death  is  ascribed  to  convulsions,  or 
to  some  imaginary  cause,  which  the  medical  nurse  teaches  the  female 
nurse  to  repeat.  Unless  we  would  cat  it  off  in  its  childhood,  or  sow 
in  an  early  age  the  seeds  of  disease  which  will  ultimately  prove 
mortal,  a  child  must  uniformly  be  kept  in  a  moderately  warm  tem- 
perature. On  the  change  of  season — as  soon  as  autumn  approaches, 
before  winter  comes— every  one  should  adopt  a  clothing  warm  in 
proportion  to  the  cold  that  may  set  in.  The  common  practice  of 
postponing  this  change,  with  a  view  of  hardening  the  constitution,  is 
highly  dangerous.  Many  a  youth  has  never  lived  -to  see  manhood, 
because  he  would  reserve  warm  clothing  for  his  old  age.  It  seems  to 
be  a  fancy  prevalent  among  young  people,  that  it  does  not  become 
them  to  wear  warm  clothing  in  cold  weather.  Various  diseases  that 
cut  life  short  are  the  constant  fruits  of  their  folly ;  and  in  the  female 
especially,  in  whom  the  skin  is  so  much  more  vascular,  delicate,  and 
sensitive — whose  circulation  partakes  so  much  more  of  the  external 
character — who  is  therefore  so  much  more  sensible  to  cold,  and  so 
much  less  capable  of  resisting  it,  all  these  precautions  are  necessary 
in  a  tenfold  degree.  Yet,  it  is  the  custom  among  women  to  clothe 
themselves  warmly  during  the  morning  and  the  day,  and  at  night  to 
put  on.  a  dress  thinner  and  lighter,  to  exposer  the  neck,  the  bosom, 
and  the  arms  ;  and  then  we  wonder  that  they  are  feeble  and  delicate, 
that  is,  diseased  ;  and  that  the  beautiful  especially,  in  whom  the  skin 
is  always  exquisitely  vascular,  so  often  become  the  prey  of  con- 
sumption."— No.  31,  p.  197. 

One  important  branch  of  female  instruction,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
the  treatment  of  children  as  physical  beings.  Lectures  should  be 
instituted  to  communicate  this  information,  and  the  basis  of  it  ought 
to  be  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  minutias  of  these  sciences  need 
not  be  treated  of,  but  all  the  leading  organs  and  their  uses  should  be 
explained.  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  this  study  is  necessarily 
shocking  and  indelicate.  It  is  so  only  in  the  eyes  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  The  Creator  has  taught  the  inferior  creatures  to  rear  their 
young  successfully  by  instinct ;  but  he  has  not  conferred  this  guide 
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on  the  human  mother.  One  of  two  conclusions,  therefore,  appears  to 
follow.  He  has  intended  either  that  she  should  use  her  faculties  of 
observation  and  reflection  in  acquiring  all  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
the  proper  treatment  of  offspring,  or  that  she  should  recklessly  allow 
a  large  proportion  of  them  to  perish.  One  or  other  of  th6se  conclu- 
sions is  really ^inevit$ble ;  because,  as  he  has  denied  her  instinct,  and 
as  she  cannot  obtain  knowledge  to  supply  its  place,  withoiit  applica- 
tion of  her  intellect  to  study  the  laws  of  nature,  which  instinct 
prompts  the  loweu"  creatures  to  obey  without  knowing  them,  the 
Oreator  must  have  intended  either  that  she  should  study  these  laws, 
or  give  up  her  offspring  in  vast  numbers  to  destiruction.  The  latter 
result  actually  happens  to  the  enormous  extent  just  mentioned ;  and 
if  it  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  Creator's  gift  of  reason,  in 
place  of  instinct,  to  women,  we  are  silent,  and  submit  to  condem- 
nation ;  but  if  it  be  the  natural  effect  of  their  not  having  employed 
that  reason  in  a  proper  direction,  we  say  that  He  has  commanded 
them  to  study  his  works.  If  this  conclusion  be  just,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  they  may  safely,  and  in  perfect  consistency  with  feminine 
delicacy,  study  the  Creator's  designs,  his  power,  and  his  goodness,  in 
the  structure,  functions,  and  adaptations  of  the  human  body,  and  that 
the^  will  not  find  their  higher  faculties  outraged,  but  exalted  and 
refined,  by  the  knowledge  which  will  thus  be  revealed.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  rules  for  the  preservation  of  health  may  be  taught  with- 
out anatomy  being  studied;  but  all  such  instruction  is  empirical. 
The  authority  of  any  rule  of  health  is  the  fact,  that  nature  is  con- 
stituted in  such  and  such  a  manner,  and  will  act  in  her  own  way 
whether  attended  to  or  not,  for  good  if  obeyed,  and  for  evil  if  opposed. 
This  authority  is  rarely  comprehended  without  instruction  concerning 
the  foundation  on  which  it  rests.  The  rule  otherwise  resides  in  the 
memory  rather  than  in  the  understanding;  and  the  possessor  has  no 
power  of  modifying  her  conduct,  and  adapting  it  judiciously  to  new 
circumstances.  She  knows  the  rule  only,  and  is  at  a  loss  whenever 
any  exception,  or  new  combination  not  included  in  it,  presents  itself. 
The  professor  of  Scots  Law  most  acutely  and  judiciously  directed  his 
students,  when  reading  about  the  law  bf  title-deeds,  to  take  the  parch- 
ments themselves  into  their  hands,  and  to  look  at  them,  assuring  them 
that  familiarity  with  their  mere  physical  appearance  would  aid  the 
memory  and  judgment  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
relative  to  their  effects.  Philosophy  and  experience  equally  confirm 
the  soundness  of  this  observation ;  and  it  applies,  in  an  especial 
manner,  to  rules  relative  to  health.  When  a  good  dissection  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  has  been  exhibited  to  a  young  woman,  she  under- 
stands much  better,  feels  more  deeply,  and  remembers  much  longer 
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and  more  cleariy,  the  dangerous  consequences  of  expoedng  the  throM 
and  breast  to  a  stream  of  cold  air,  or  to  a  sudden  change  of  tempera* 
Ittre)  than  when  she  has  only  heard  and  read  precepts  to  avoid  these 
and  similar  practical  errors.  In  the  former  case,  Cautioursness  and 
Veneration  are  leinforced  bj  the  dictates  of  inteUect ;  whereas,  in  the 
latter,  the  feelings  alone  are  left  to  direct  the  conduct 

Another  leading  branch  of  female  education  ought  to  be  that  kind 
of  knowledge  which  will  fit  a  woman  to  direct  suecessfeily  the  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  of  her  children :  this  embraces  a  vast  field  of 
dseiiil  and  interesting  information.  If  we  should  ask  any  miother, 
who  has  not  studied  phrenology,  to  write  out  a  eatalogde  of  the 
desires,  emotions,  and  intellectual  powers  which  she  conceives  her 
children  to  be  endowed  with;  to  describe  the  particular  objects  of 
each  faculty  ;  its  proper  sphere  of  action ;  the  abuses  into  which  it  is 
most  prone  to  fall ;  and  also  the  best  method  of  directing  each  to  its 
legitimate  objects,  within  its  just  sphere,  so  as  best  to  avoid  hurtful 
aberrations,  we  know  well  that  she  could  not  execute  such  a  task. 
We  entreat  any  sensible  woman,  into  whose  hands  this  article  may 
fall,  who  has  a  family,  and  has  detived  no  aid  from  phrendbgy,  to 
make  the  experiment,  for  her  own  satisfaction  at  least,  if  not  for  our 
gratification.  She  will  discover  in  hei  own  mind  a  vast  field  of  igno« 
ranee,  of  which,  before  making  the  trial,  she  could  not  have  conjec- 
tured the  extent.  We  have  space  only  to  say,  that  we  regard  the 
earnest  and  practical  study  of  phrenology,  or,  in  oihet  words,  of  the 
primitive  faculties  and  their  scope  of  action,  as  an  indispensable  step 
towards  education.  There  are  few  modiers  who  do  not  sometimes 
discover  wayward  feelings,  particular  biases,  or  alarming  tendencies, 
breaking  out  in  their  children,  when  they  least  expect  them ;  and  we 
refer  to  their  own  consciousness,  whether  they  have  not  in  alarm  and 
bewilderment  wondered  what  these  could  be,  and* lamented  their  own 
inability  to  comprehend  or  to  guide  them.  Mothers  who  have  expe- 
rienced this  darkness,  and  have  subsequently  studied  phrenology, 
have  appreciated  the  value  and  importance  of  the  light  which  it  shed 
on  their  practical  duties.  We  are  not  pleading  the  cause  of  this 
science  for  the  sake  of  making  proselytes.  Our  proposition  is 
general,  that  a  mother  cannot  train  faculties  without  knowing  their 
nature,  objects,  and  sphere  of  activity ;  and  if  any  woman  can  find 
practical  information  on  these  points  without  the  aid  of  phrenology, 
we  recommend  earnestly  to  her  to  seek  it  out  and  adopt  it. 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  mother  to  be  instructed  concerning  the 
physical  constitution  and  mental  faculties  of  her  children,  she  will 
next  require  to  become  acquainted  with  the  objects  in  the  external 
world  to  which  these  faculties  are  related.     We  are  told  that  it  is  a 
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delightful  task  to  *'  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  f  '  but  the 
power  of  doing  so,  implies  in  the  teacher  some  knowledge  of  the 
direction  in  which  it  will  shoot  most  successfully,  and  of  the  objects 
to  which  it  is  related ;  in  other  words,  acquaintance  with  the  external 
world,  so  far  as  it  is  calculated  to  excite  the  moral  sentiments  and 
intellect  of  the  child,  and  operate  on  the  happiness  of  the  future  man 
or  woman.  In  female  education  the  communication  of  this  informa- 
tion is  deplorably  neglected.    It  implies  the  study  of  the  elements  of 

• 

botany,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy,  in  addition 
to  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  well  as  familiar  acquaintanceship  with 
the  social  institutions  of  our  own  country,  and  the  civil  history  of 
nations.     It  is  true  that  the  mother  exerts  a  powerful  and  permanent 
influence  on  the  character  of  her  children,  in  making  th^  deepest 
impressions,  and  supplying  the  earliest  ideas  that  enter  their  minds ; 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  society  at  large,  that  she  should 
be  well  qualified  for  so  important  a  duty.     Children  who  are  not 
gifted  with  originating  powers  of  mind,  which  is  the  case  with  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty  of  all  who  grow  up,  reflect  absolutely  the  impres- 
sions and  ideas  which  their  mothers,  nurses,  companions,  teachers, 
and  books  infused  into  them  in  youth,  and  of  these  the  authority  of 
the  mother  is  not  the  least.     Let  women  reflect,  therefore,  that  they 
may  sow  the  seeds  of  superstition,  prejudice,  error,  and  baneful  pre- 
possession ;  or  of  piety,  universal  charity,  sound  sense,  philosophical 
perception,  and  true  knowledge,  according  to  the  state  of  their  own 
attainments;  and  let  them  also  ponder  well  the  fact,  that  the  more 
thoroughly  destitute  they  are  of  all  sound  information,  and  of  all 
rational  views  of  mind  and  its  objects,  the  less  they  are  aware  of  their 
deficiencies,  and  of  the  evils  which  their  ignorance  is  inflicting  on 
another  generation. 


ARTICLE   IV. 

LEj    £R  FROM  PROFESSOR  CALDWELL.* 
Th  the  Editor  of  the  American  Phrenological  Journal 

When  an  articlt.  n  your  Journal  involves  in  doubt,  if  not  in 
palpable  error,  any  facts  or  principles  of  interest  to  phrenology,  no 

*  While  this  Journal  can  never  consistently  become  a  vehicle  for  personal  con- 
troversy, or  to  subserve  the  ends  of  smy  individual  gr party,  yet  its  pages  are  open 

the  discussion  of  all  topics  important  to  the  interests  of  phrenological  science, 
when  such  discussion  is  conducted  in  a  suitable  manner,  and  with  a  proper  spirit 
We  shall  therefore  be  pleased  to  receive  a  communication  from  W.  B.  P.  in  replj 
to  Br.  CaidweU's.-*!!!.  ^ 
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apology,  I  trust,  will  be  deemed  necessary  by  you  from  a  friend  to 
the  scienoe,  for  making  it  the  subject  of  a  few  remarks.  That  this  is 
the  case  with  an  article  in  No.  7,  I  am  inclined  strongly  to  suspect, 
if  not  actually  to  believe.  I  allude  to  the  "  Letter  from  a  Corre- 
spondent," signed  W.  B.  P. 

That  writer,  as  I  was  positively  assured,  by  at  least  a  dozen  gentle- 
men of  high  intelligence  and  standing,  and  unquestioned  veracity,  who 
were  present  and  heard  him,  publicly  declared  some  years  ago  in  New 
Orleans,  and,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  has  virtually  repeated  and 
recorded  that  declaration,  that  he  can  **  determine  the  temperament  of 
a  person,  (and  if  that  person  be  a  Caucasian,)  the  complexion  of' his 
hair,  eyes,  and  skin,  by  an  examination  of  his  cranium.'*  Of  course 
it  is  fairly  to  be  presumed,  that  the  '*  {examination"  may  be  made  at 
any  period — days,  weeks,  months,  years,  or  centuries — ^after  the  death 
of  the  individual ;  and  that  the  cranium  may  have  been  preserved  in  a 
cabinet,  bleached  in  the  open  air,  or  inhumed,  during  the  interval. 

That  I  expressed  my  doubts,  or  rather  disbelief,  of  the  correctnessr 
of  this  declaration  of  W.  B.  P.,  when  it  was  reported  to  me,  is  true; 
and  my  reasons  for  doing  so  were  strong,  and,  to  myself,  satisfactory. 
I  believed  it  to  he  incorrect ;  and  the  extravagance  which  charae- 
teiised  it  in  the  estimation  of  intelligent  and  reflecting  men,  had 
brought  phrenology  with  them  into  serious  disrepute.  Nor  has  my 
opinion  respecting  it  sustained  any  change  by  the  influence  of  time.' 
I  still  regard  the  statement  of  your  correspondent  as  incorrect,  and 
5ihall  disclose  a  few  of  the  reasons  of  my  incredulity. 

First,  however,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  if  your  correspondent 
does  really  possess  a  knowledge  of  any  lines,  marks,  or  characters, 
uniformly  impressed  on  the  human  cranium,  by  which  "temperament 
and  complexion"  are  indicated,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  practical  phrenology,  he  owes  it  to  the  science 
and  its  votaries  certainly,  as  also  perhaps  to  his  own  reputation,  to 
reveal  it ;  for  at  present,  as  I  am  compelled  to  believe,  the  secret  rests 
exclusively  with  himself.  I  most  assuredly  know  of  no  other  phreno- 
logist who  pretends  to  an  acquaintance  with  it.  Nor  is  the  slightest 
disclosure  made  of  it,  or  indeed  any  serious  reference  made  to  it,  in 
such  phrenological  writings  as  have  fallen  under  my  notice ;  yet  I  am 
not  an  entire  stranger  to  the  works  of  either  the  great  masters  of  the 
science,  or  of  their  most  distinguished  followers.  Let  me  hope, 
therefore,  that,  as  soon  as  it  may  comport  with  his  leisure  and  conve- 
nience, W.  B.  P.  will  instruct  us  on  this  subject. 

That  when  temperament  is  simple,  and  very  powerfully  developed, 
it  produces  some  effect  on  the  bones,  as  well  as  on  the  softer  parts  of 
the  body,  is  probably  true.     But  it  is  equally  true,  that  that  effect  has 
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i^Qt  yet  been  so  thoroughly  investigated  and  settleii  as  to  be  conrertiblfe 
to  any  ujseful  purpose.  Besides^  if  temperameot  imprints  itself  so 
deeply  and  indelibly  on  the  scull  bone^  its  imprint  on  the  other  bones 
of  the  body  must  be  equally  deep,  and  still  deeper  on  the  muscles^ 
glands,  nerves,  spinal  cord,  and  other  soft,  parts  of  the  system.  As 
easily,  therefore,,  and  as,  certainly,  may  your  correspondent  detect 
**  temperament  and  complexion"  by  an  examination  of  the  os  femoris, 
0/  OS  tibiae,  or  even  of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  as  by  an 
examination  of  the  cranium.  And  lh»  softer  parts  will  funiish  him 
^ith  still  better  indices  in  his  reseatches.  Can  he,  then,  by  an 
e^nwi^tion  of  a  glands  qk  a  section  o£  a.okufscle,  bLood-*ve88el,  nerve^ 
or  of  the  spinal  cord,  whe^er  they  ai:e  m  a  fnesh  or  a.  dried  condition-^ 
QX  can  he,  by  an  examination,  of  aU  of  them  united,  discover  the  ^^  tern- 
perament  and  complexion"  of  the  individual  to.  whom  they  belonged? 
The  question  is.  propounded.;  liet  W.  B.  Pw  i^ply..  And  should  the 
reply  be  affirmative,  I  trust  it  will  be  aocompanied  by  reasons  to  sub* 
s^t^tiate  its  truth* 

Bjvt  this  is  not  alL'  If  I  mistake  not^  a.  stilL  moce  stubborn  and 
intj:actabjl^  difficulty  here  presents  itself.  Temperament  is  rarely-^ 
very,  rarely— ^simple.  In  nineteen  cases  q\x%  of  twenty,  perhaps  in 
ninety -nine  .out  of  the  hundred,,  it  is  mixedr-^composed  of  two,  three, 
or  more  of  the  simple  temperamcints,  each  claiming  an:  equal  right  to 
m,^i,e  ite  ipj^f k,  and  give  character  to  the  bones  and  softer  parts  of  the 
Vq^*  Here  would  seem  to  be  confusion  inextricably  confounded-^ 
an  irreconcilable  clashing  of  claims  and  interests,  pretensions  and 
inghts !  Where  i^  this  seer  sufficiently  gifted,  to  interpret  this  myste- 
riQus.  band-writing  qn  the  wall  ?  Over  a  sceine  of  such  maze  sad 
entanglement,,  where  is  the  human,  spirit  that  can  move  with  the 
^fijiciency  requisite  U)  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  ap/il  light  out  of  dark- 
9es3?  Is  your  correspondent  prepared  to-  reply,  "That  spirit  is 
ip^np,"  an.4  to  prove  the  solidity  of  his  lofty  asBuraption  ?  Let  the 
is^u.e  determine. 

It  may  be  well,  moreover,  for  W.  R,  P.  to  remember,  that  another 
Qb;9tacl;e  sufficiently  fonpidable  Ues  across  his  path.  Temperament, 
whether  simple  or  mixed^  is  never  stationary;  but  is  perpetually 
changing  in  the  same  individual,  in  his  progress  through  life.  In  this 
respect,,  the  infant,  the  child,  the  boy,  the  youth,  the  man-  in  his  prune, 
the  n>^n  in  decline,  and  the  old  man,  are  very  materially  different  from 
eaqh  other..  Hence,  must  arise  a  perpetual  fluctuation  and;  intermin- 
gling of  whatever  imprints  temperament  may  make  on  the.  bones  and 
other  organs  of  tlie  body.  Nor  does  the  eye,  whose  colour  your  oor- 
resptondent  asserts  he  can  detect  by  the  skull,  always  harmonise  with 
4ie  temperament  apd  complexion.     Far  from  it.     Under  a  very  bdght 
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Circassian  complexion,  and  some  admixture  of  even  the  phle(i:matic 
temperament,  both  the  eyes  and  hair  are  frequently  very  dark  and 
vivid,  and  the  reverse.  The  eyes  are  often  light,  while  the  tempera- 
ment is  choleric,  and  the  hair  and  complexion  usually  dark.  With  an 
olive  complexion  and  jet-black  hair.  Napoleon's  eyes  vrere  blue.  And 
among  the  gipsies,  whose  hair  and  skin  are  of  Hindoo  darkness,  the 
eyes  are  often  of  a  piercing  gray. 

Here  I  am  awaoe  that  the  weightiest  authority  may  be  aeemifigly 
arrayed  against  me.  But  that,  when  the  subject  is  fairly  examined, 
it  is  only  seemingly,  not  really y  will  be  made  clearly  to  appear.  la 
the  third  edition  of  Mr.  Combe's  System  of  Phrenology  is  found  the 
following  paragraph  :-*- 

^*  The  effects  of  temperament  are  distinguishable  in  lytional  skulls. 
The  grain,  of  the  New  Holland  skull  is  extremely  rough  and  coanse ; 
that  of  the  Hindoos,  fine,  smooth,  and  compact,  more  closely  resent 
bling  ivory ;  the  Swiss  skulls  are  open  and  sofi  in  the  grain ;  while 
the  Greeks  are  closer  and  finer." 

Mr.  Combe  has  here,  inadvertently  I  doubt  not,  attributed  to  teat* 
perament  an  effect  which  is  the  product  of  a  very  different  causes. 
The  skull  of  the  New  Hollander  differs  from 'that  of  the  Hindoo  ;  nol^ 
because  the  temperament  of  the  individuals  they  belong  to  ace  different^ 
but  because  those  individuals  belong  to  different  races  of  the  humaii^ 
family.  The  New  Hollancter  is  of  the  ^rican  race,  while  the 
Hindoo  is  a  strongly  marked  variety  of  the  Caucasian,  And  a 
greater  coarseness  and  hardness  of  bone,  compared  with  the  bones  of 
the  other  races,  is  a  settled  and  well-known  ohaxactemstio  of  the  full-: 
blooded  African.  This  is  amply  verified  by  the  bones  of  the  negro, 
whose  cast  is  unchanged. 

It  is  not,  however,  supposable  that  either  all  New  Hollanders  or  all 
Hindoos  possess  the  same  temperament.  In  that  respect  they  must, 
differ  from  each  other,  like  the  people  of  other  nations.  Suppose, 
then,  that  the  crania  of  two  New  Hollanders,  or  two  Hindoos,  of 
different  temperaments,  are  presented  to  your  correspondent,  will  he 
be  able  to  point  out  the  effects  of  that  difference,  traced  in  intelligible 
characters  on  the  bones  ?  I  strongly  suspect  that  he  will  prudently 
decline  an  affirmative  reply.  Yet  does  his  pretension  amount  to  an 
assumed  ability  to  indicate  the  difference. 

The  skull  of  the  Swiss,  again,  differs  from  that  of  the  Greek ;  not 
on  account  of  a  mere  difference  of  temperament,  but  becaiise  the  indi- 
viduals belong  to  different  varieties  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Let  the 
skulls  of  two  Greeks,  of  different  temperaments,  be  presented  to 
W.  B.  P.,  and  I  defy  him  to  show  between  them  any  difference  sub- 
servient to  the  ends  of  practical  phrenology.      Respecting  Swiss 
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skulls  belonging  to  individuals  of  different  temperaments,  the  same  is 
true.  Your  correspondent  can  point  out  no  difference  between  them, 
possessing  the  weight  and  value  of  the  thistle's  beard,  as  a  means  to 
be  employed  by  the  practical  phrenologist. 

But  I  am  not  yet  done  with  the  paper  of  W.  B.  P.  That  article* 
if  I  mistake  not,  contains  another  heresy,  as  gross  as  that  I  have  just 
examined.     The  author  openly  uses  the  following  language : — 

**  I  did  teach  in  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere,  and  demonstrated  the 
differences"  (produced,  of  course,  by  their  religious  tenets  and 
exercises)  '^that  exist  between  Calvinistic,  Arminian,  and  Catholic 
heads ;  ^nd  I  did  profess  to  distinguish,  by  an  examination  of  the 
head,  the  progeny  of  one  religious  ancestry  from  that  of  another." 

Here,  agai%,  your  correspondent  affects  a  degree  of  penetration, 
sagacity,  and  phrenological  skill,  which,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
reaches,  is  peculiar  to  himself.  I  know  of  no  other  phrenologist 
whose  pretensions  are  so  lofty.  If,  indeed,  he  can  make  the  distinc- 
tion he  professes  to  make,  he  can  teach  others  to  do  the  same.  He 
can  point  out,  in  intelligible  language,  the  developments  which  charac- 
terise respectively  the  heads  of  Calvinists,  Arminians,  and  Catholics. 
And  to  do  so  would  be  an  act  of  charity,  at  least,  if  not  of  justice,  to 
those  who  are  less  informed  and  skilful  than  himself.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, he  will  not  long  withhold  from  us  information  at  once  so  curious 
and  desirable.  For  the  attainment  of  it,  I  will  cheerfully  enrol  myself 
as  one  of  his  pupils. 

On  this  subject,  however,  as  on  a  former  one,  I  confess  myself  as 
yet  a  stubborn  unbeliever.  T  feel  fully  persuaded  that  your  corre- 
spondent cannot  make  the  discriminations  he  professes;  and  the 
following  are  some  of  the  grounds  of  my  persuasion. 

In  all  men  the  religious  organs  are  the  same ;  the  principal  ones 
being  Veneration,  Wonder,  Hope,  and  Conscientiousness,  aided, 
however,  materially  by  Benevolence,  Ideality,  Comparison,  and 
Causality.  By  some  difference,  therefore,  in  the  developments  of 
these,  must  any  difference  that  may  exist  between  the  crania  of 
different  religious  sectarists  be  produced. 

.  That  the  religious,  like  the  other  organs  of  the  brain,  are  affected  in 
their  growth  and  size  by  exercise,  cannot  be  doubted.  Those  exer- 
cised in  the  highest  degree  will  be  the  largest?  and  the  reverse.  But 
I  confess  myself  an  utter  stranger  to  the  problem,  why  or  how  it  is, 
that,  zeal  and  sincerity  being  equal,  any  one  set  of  these  organs  is 
more  intensely  and  constantly  exercised  under  one  form  of  Chistianity 
than  under  another?  Wherefore,  for  example.  Veneration,  Wonder, 
Hope,  or  Conscientiousness,  or  all  of  them  united,  should  be  exercised 
to  a  greater  effect,  and  in  a  more   modifying  degree,  by  a  pious 
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Catholic,  than  an  equally  pious  Arminian  or  Calviniat — or  Ihe  reverse, 
why  the  exercise  and  its  effects  should  be  higher  and  more  striking 
in  the  two  latter  than  in  the  former  ?  And  I  am  yet  to  be  convinced 
that  your  correspondent  is  any  better  informed  on  the  subject  than 
other  prhrenologists.  I  am  open,  however,  to  conviction,  and  anxious 
for  information.  Let  him  manifest  his  superior  attainments,  there- 
fore, in  an  article  on  the  existing  differences  and  their  causes,  and 
my  disbelief  will  be  extinguished ;  and  I  shall  promptly  acknowledge 
my  obligation  to  him  for  the  favour.  So  deep  and  deplorable  is  my 
present  heresy,  that  I  verily  believe  W.B.  P.  can  as  easily  distinguish 
a  Calvinist  from  a  Catholic,  or  an  Arminian  from  either,  by  the  bones 
of  his  foot,  as  by  those  of  the  head.  In  the  boldness  of  his  assump- 
tion, he  reminds  me  of  a  dentist  I  once  met  with,  who  assured  me 
most  gravely  that  he  had  learned  to  detect  ^e  nationality  of  t$eth. 
That  he  could  discriminate,  after  any  process  they  might  have  under- 
gone, the  teeth  of  the  Irish  from  those  of  the  English,  Scotish, 
French,  or  Italian ;  and,  indeed,  the  teeth  of  any  one  people  from 
those  of  any  other!  If  I  do  the  writer  injustice  in  these  remarks,  it 
is  wholly  unintentional ;  and  he  has  it  amply  in  his  power  to  revenge 
himself  on  me,  by  putting  me  in  the  wrong,  and  proving  my  want  of 
practical  knowledge  in  phrenology,  instead  of  hinting  at  it.  One 
remark  more  on  the  paper  of  your  correspondent,  and  I  am  done. 

**  Let,"  says  he,  "  the  Presbyterians  or  Methodists,  or  any  other 
Christian  sect,  live  as  exclusively,  and  for  as  long  a  time,  within  the 
pale  of  their  society  as  the  Jews  have,  and  they  will  become  as  dis- 
tinctly marked ;  indeed,  some  of  them  are  now,  to  my  observation, 
as  strongly  marked." 

This  clause  is  unphrenological  and  unworthy  of  the  science. 
Phrenology  consists  in  facts,  collected  by  observation,  approved  by 
judgment,  and  arranged  and  applied  to  their  purposes  by  reason. 
But,  in  the  present  case,  W.  B.  P.,  abandoning  fact,  resorts  to  asser- 
tion and  vague  analogy,  and  loses  himself  in  hypothesis,  the  product 
of  fancy.  If  he  means  to  contend,  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Jewish  head  and  countenance  is  the  icesult  of  their  religious  creed  and 
form  of  worship,  he  has  no  other  ground  for  the  notion  than  conjecture, 
as  wild  and  improbable  as  fiction  can  make  it*     But  I  am  done. 

In  engaging  in  the  foregoing  discussion,  I  have  been  actuated  by 
motives  which  I  believe  to  be  sound.  The  views  of  W.  B.  P.  having 
found  their  way  into  your  Journal,  are  now  matters  of  phrenological 
record.  If  true,  they  deserve  to  be  more  thoroughly  illustrated,  and  a 
knowledge  of  them  more  extensively  diffused.  But,  if  groundless,  as 
I  confidently  believe  them  to  be,  their  looseness  and  extravagance  are 
calculated  to  bring  phrenology  into  disrepute  with  men  of  judgment 
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and  reflection.    In  such  case,  the  friends  of  the  science  should  dis- 
credit and  reject  them. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Ch.  GAI.DWBIX. 

UoisfUlc,  AprU  20th,  1839 


ARTICLE  V 


BfJniENTART  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHRENOLOOT. hO.  2. 

1.  Amativeness. 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness. 

3.  Concentrativeness. 

4.  Adhesiveness. 

5.  Combativeness 
•     •••.•• 

7.  Secret! veness. 


10.  Self-Esteem. 

11.  Approbati veness. 

12.  Cautiousness. 


That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  particular  parts  of 
it  perform  specific  functions,  constitute  two  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  phrenology.  Though  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind  in 
a  general  sense,  yet  it  is  regarded  as  a  compound  organ — t.  e.  com- 
posed of  a  congeries  of  organs.  Phrenologists  believe  that  these 
various  organs  act  as.  instruments  of  the  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
every  faculty  of  the  mind  is  manifested  by  means  of  a  single,  individual 
organ.  In  proof  of  this  position,  they  rely  chiefly  upon  fects,  though 
all  analogy  favours  the  hypothesis.  It  is  a  universal  law  throughout 
all  organic  matter,  that  wherever  we  find  a  plurality  of  functions  to  be 
performed,  there  are  a  plurality  of  instruments  for  performing  them. 

The  term  faculty  is  used  to  denote  a  particular  power  of  thinking 
or  feeling,  connected  with  a  particular  part  of  the  brain.  This  manner 
of  defining  the  word  faculty,  as  well  as  the  general  method  of  con- 
sidering the  manifestations  of  mind  as  consisting  of  different  faculties, 
is,  we  believe,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  the  best 
writers  on  mental  science.  The  whole  system  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown's  philosophy  is  based  upon  the  fact  of  the  mind's  existing  in 
different  states,  and  its  manifestation  in  any  particular  dtate  he  regards 
as  a  distinct  faculty  of  mind. 
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Now,  according  to  phrenology,  these  states  of  mind  (which  are 
simply  thoughts  or  feelings)  refer  not  so  much  to  its  previous  states, 
nor  to  its  relations  to  external  objects,  as  to  its  connection  with  par- 
tictdar  portions  of  the  brain.  All  phrenologists,  we  believe,  agree  in 
regarding  the  mind  as  a  simple  atkd  indivisible  substance.  What  the 
nature  of  this  substance  or  essence  is,  we  have  no  knowledge  what- 
ever. But  the  fact  of  considering  the  mind,  or  rather  its  manifesta* 
Uons,  as  consisting  of  different  faculties,  in  no  way  contradicts  its 
unity.  The  plurality  of  names  originates  rather  from  a  plurality  of 
instruments  than  from  any  changes  in  the  nature  or  ooiiditions  of  the 
mind  itself. 

The  brain  is  the  centre  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  acts  of 
motion.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum. It  consists  of  a  mass  of  soft  matter,  composed  of  two  distinct 
substances.  One  part  pf  it*is  white  in  colour  and  fibrous  in  structure ; 
this  is  generally  called  medullary  substance^  and  is  found  principally 
in  the  interior  of  the  brain.  The  other  part  is  a  pulpy  or  gelatinous 
substanee,  and  is  called  dneritious^  from  its  similarity  of  colour  to 
that  of  ashes,  and  sometimes  cortical^  from  its  resemblance  to  bark  ; 
tiiis  part  composes  the  exterior  or  outer  surface.  The  brain  is 
governed,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  human  system,  as  to  its  growth, 
exercise,  rest,  and  nutriment,  by  fixed  laws.  It  is  all-important  to 
understand  these  laws,  in  order  to  improve  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  nature  of  man.  , 

The  brain  consists  of  two  hemispheres,  separated  by  a  strong 
membrane :  each  hemisphere  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  viz.  anterior, 
middle,  anjl  posterior.  The  organs  of  the  brain  are  all,  therefore, 
double,  like  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion,  and  the  organs  of  tiie 
external  senses.  The  cerebellum  is  distinct  from  the  cerebrum, 
being  separated  by  a  membrane  called  the  tentorium^  and  is  situated 
in  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  head.  This  consists  of  nervous 
matter,  being  composed  both  of  the  cineritious  and  medullary  sub- 
stance, though  its  form  and  internal  arrangement  differ  materially 
'  from  the  cerebrum.  For  a  full  and  minute  description  of  the  brain,  its 
structure,  its  several  parts,  and  various  functions,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  standard  works  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  phrenology. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  particular  analysis  of  the  different  faculties, 
without  entering  into  their  combinations.  It  will  be  our  design  to 
present  as  clear,  critical,  and  condensed  views  of  their  various  ofBces, 
by  quotations  and  other  means,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  our 
limits  will  permit. 

1.  Ahativeness. — ^The  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  this  faculty.  Its 
funotion  is  to  produce  the  feeling  of  physical  love  or  sexual  attach- 
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ment.  The  organ  is  situated  between  the  mastoid  processes,  oi 
prominences  immediately  back  of  the  ears,  and  its  size  is  indicated 
by  the  fulness  Of  this  region,  or  by  the  general  thickness  and 
breadth  of  the  neck.  The  cerebellum  is  small  in  children,  and 
does  not  attain  its  full  size  till  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-five.  The  strength  of  the  propensity  corresponds  to  the 
development  of*  the  organ,  and  varies  in  its  degree  in  difierent 
persons.  This  faculty  may  become  the  source  of  great  kapptoesB  oi 
misery. 

Mi.  William  Scott,  in  an  essay  on  the  influence  of  this  propensity 
on  the  sentiments  and  intellect,  (in  No.  7  of  the  Edinburgh  Phireno- 
logical  Journal,)  makes  the  following  very  just  remarks  :—»*  This 
faculty  has  been  regarded  by  some  individuals  as  almost  synonymous 
with  pollution;  and  the  notion  has  been  entertained,  that  it  cannot 
be  even  approached  without  defilement.  *This  mistake  has  arisen 
from  attention  being  directed  too  exclusively  to  the  abuses  of  this 
propensity.  Like  every  thing  that  forms  part  of  the  system  of 
nature,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  wisdom  and  excellence  in  itself, 
though  liable  to  abuse.  It  exerts  a  quiet,  but  effectual  influence  in 
the  general  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  giving  rise  in  each  to  a  sort 
of  kindly  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  other.  This  disposition 
to  mutual  kindness  between  the  sexes,  does  not  arise  from  Benevo- 
lence or  Adhesiveness,  or  any  other  sentiment  or  propensity  alone ; 
because,  if  such  were  its  sources,  it  nvould  have  an  equal  effect  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  individuals  of  each  sex  among  themselves,  which 
it  has  not.  In  this  quiet  and  unobtrusive  state  of  feeling,  there  iu 
nothing  gross  or  offensive  to  the  most  sensitive  delicacy.  So  far  the 
contrary,  that  the  want  of  some  feeling  of  this  sprt  isr  regarded, 
wherever  it  appears,  as  a  palpable  defect,  and  a  most  unamiable  trait 
in  the  character.  It  softens  all  the  proud  and  anti-social  feelings  of 
our  nature,  in  every  thing  which  regards  that  sex  which  is  the  object 
of  it ;  and  it  increases  the  activity  and  force  of  att  the  kindly  and 
benevolent  affections.  This  explains  many  facts  which  appear  in  the 
mutual  regards  of  the  sexes  towards  each  Other.  Men  are,  generally 
speaking,  more  generous  and  kind,  more  benevolent  and  charitable, 
towards  women,  than  they  are  towards  men,  or  than  women  are  to 
one  another.  This  principle  appears  not  merely  in  deeds  of  charity 
and  benevolence,  but  also  in  the  diflfcrent  judgments  which  the  two 
sexes  are  observed  to  form  in  regard  to'  each  other's  conduct  and 
character,  particularly  as  to  any  delinquencies  into  which  either  of 
them  may  occasionally  fall ;  we  generally  find  their  judgments  much 
more  severe  in  reference  to  an  individual  of  the  same  than  of  the 
opposite  sex.     Men  are  more  indulgent  judges  of  the  frailty  of  unfor- 
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tunate  females  than  women  are ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  kind 
hearts  of  women  are  more  inclined  to  relent  at  the  distresses  conse- 
quent upon  the  imprudence,  or,  it  may  he,  the  crimes  of  our  sex,  par- 
ticularly if  these  fure  in  either  case  accompanied  with  the  palliating 
considerations  of  youth  and  heauty.  » 

"I  may  here  mention  an  effect  which  is  produced  by  this  propensity 
in  conjunction  with  the  sentiments,  the  announcemeot  of  which  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  a  little  paradoxical,  but  which,  I  am  nevertheless 
satisfied,  is  perfectly  true.  What  I  mean,  is  that  this  quiet  state  of 
sexual  feeling,  instead  of  leading  to  any  thing  gross  or  improper  in  our 
intercourse  with  the  other  sex,  is,  in  fact,  a  grea#means  of  purifying  that 
intercourse  from  every  kind  of  crossness.  Uniting,  as  it  does,  with  the 
sentiments,  and  particularly  with  Love  of  Approbation,  it  leads  either 
sex  to  avoid  caremlly  whatever  may  offend  the  higher  and  more  refined 
sentiments  of  the  other;  and,  consequently,  to  suppress,  when  in  the 
presence  of  one  another,  the  too  open  display  of  those  grosser  feelings  to 
which  an  excess  or  abuse  of  this  propensity  is  known  to  give  rise.  Hence 
it  acts,  when  in  this  moderate  and  regulated  state,  as  a  refiner  of  men's 
minds,  humanising  and  softening  them,  and  bringing  them  by  the  gentlest 
influence  from  a  state  of  rude  and  bearish  grossness,  to  all  that.nicety  of 
tact  and  delicacy  of  feeling  which  distinguishes  well-bred  persons. 
There  is  certainly  a  very  great  difference  in  this  respect  between  those 
men  who  are  fond  of  the  society  of  the  fair  sex,  and  tnose  who  prefer,  on 
all  occasions,  the  company  of  males.  The  sexual  feeling  may  therefore 
be  said  to  be  one  of  the  moving  causes  of  delicacy^as  well  as  politeness, 
in  as  much  as  it  is  by  means  of  it  that  the  sentiments  upon  which  these 
depend  are  brought  into  the  requisite  state  of  sensibility.  Here  we  per- 
ceive a  propensity  which,  from  being  contemplated  only  in  its 'abuses, 
has  been  supposed  to  lead  necessarily  to  every  sort  of  grossness,  pro- 
ducing, in  its  moderate  and  legitimate  exercise,  effects  directly  the 
reverse. 

"This  refining  and  humanising  the  sentiments,  by  means  of  the 
imative  propensity,  may  be  observed  in  that  change  oi  manners  which 
akes  place  in  every  boy  in  his  progress  to  manhood. 

"The  truth  is,  that  about  the  period  of  [juberly,  at  that  precise  period 
when  the  organ  of  this  propensity  is  developing  itself,  there  often  becomes 
/isible  a  change  in  the  character,  much  greater  than  ever  happens  at  any 
other  stage  of  life,  and  of  which  this  organ  appears'  to  be  one  of  the  effi- 
cient means.  At  or  before  this  |eriod  all  the.  other  powers  are  gradually 
advancing  to  their  full  development,  and  many  of  them  as  fully  deve- 
loped as  erer  they  are  at  any  period.  They  seem  lo  advance  to  perfec- 
tion by  a  slow  and  measurea  progress  j  but  this  comes  into  action  more 
suddenly,  and  by  a  start;  and  when  we  find  that,  at  the  same  period,  a 
change  is  produced  in  the  whole  mind,  and  an  entire  new  turn  given  to 
the  thoughts  and  ideas,  it  is  impossible  not  to  attribute  the  latter  of  these 
circumstances  to  the  former,  as  one  at  least  of  its  causes.  There  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  there  are,  minds  so  constituted  as  not  to  require  the  addi- 
tional stimulus  derived  from  this  source.  There  are  some  in  whom  the 
knowing  organs  and  sentiments  are,  from  the  beginning,  so  active,  that 
they  seem  to  learn  almost  every  thing  by  intuition;  and  who  exhibit, 
even  in  childhood,  a  precocity  ot  talent,  that  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
much  exertion,  or  at  least  renders  it  easy  and  delightful.  But  in  general 
tilts  is  not  the  case;  it  is  most  common  to  find  the  intellectual  faculties 
more  or  less  sluggish;  but  what  is  chiefly  complained  of  by  the  instructors 
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of  youth,  is  the  want  df  energy— the  want  of  some  sufficient  motive  to 
exertion.  It  is  only  in  some  that  the  love  of  praise  will  supply  this 
motive,  in  others,  the  fear  of  punishment.  Some  boys,  who  were  dull 
and  listless  at  school,  become  stirring  and  active  when  they  enter  into 
life,  from  the  influence  of  Acquisitiveness ;  and  to  s&me,  a  motive  for 
exertion  is  supplied  with  full  effect  by  the  propensity  we  are  now 
considering. 

"Some  may  remember  that,  at  the  period  we  allude  to,  a  new  warmth 
and  vigour  seemed  to  be  infused  into  their  minds,  communicating  a  kin- 
dred energy  to  almost  every  power  and  sentiment  they  possessed; — ^a 
feeling,  as  if  a  new  element  was  added  to  their  being — a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction and  pleasure,  giving  a  sort  of  delight  to  the  mere  consciousness 
of  existence.  It  is  as  if  ^e  hitherto  sluggish  mass  were  suddenly  touched 
with  a  Promethean  fire,  that  inspired  and  illuminated  the  whole,  and  con- 
verted the  inanimate  stature  into  a  true  and  living  man.  The  spirits  seeai 
to  have  acquired  an  unwonted  elasticity — the  blood  bounds  through  the 
veins  with  a  force  and  fulness  to  which  we  before  were  strangers — and 
every  nerve  is  strung  to  vibrate  to  the  touch  of  rapture.  ' 

*•  To  this  feeling,  as  I  have  described  it,  influencing  and  influenced  by 
the  other  powers  and  sentiments,  we  owe,  I  am  persuaded,  more  than 
half  the  pleasures  of  domestic  and  social  life;  at  least,  without  this,  these 
could  have  no  existence.  It  is  felt  by  all,  though  not  perhaps  equally,  as 
all  are  not  equally  endowed  v/ith  the  propensity;  but  still,  generally 
speaking,  we  may  say  it  is  felt  by  all,  and  perhaps  more  strongly,  and 
with  a  greater  degree  of  pleasurable  emotions,  by  the  more  correct  and 
virtuous  part  of  society,  than  by  those  who  yield  too  easily  and  implicitly 
to  the  grosser  impulses  which  it  inspires.  Those  who  have  kept  a  proper 
guard  over  their  propensities  of  this  kind,  and  who  restrain  it  in  its  last  . 
degrees  of  activity  within  the  bounds  of  honour  and  virtue,  are  far  more 
alive  to^he  refined  influence  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe, 
and  actually  enjoy  from  it  a  degree  of  harmless  pleasure  to  which  the 
libertine  and  the  mere  sensualist  are  utter  strangers.  Among  all  the 
consequences  of  vice,  it  is  none  of  the  least  unhappy  that  it  destroys  the 
sensibility  for,  and  relish  of,  those  very  pleasures  which  have  been  too 
intensely  pursued." 

It  is  very  important  that  the  nature  of  this  faculty,  both  as  it 
respects  its  ttses  and  abuses,  should  be  properly  understood,  espe- 
cially by  the  young.  Much  vice  and  misery  would  undoubtedly  by 
such  a  course  be  prevented.  .    . 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness. — The  function  of  this  faculty  is  to  pro- 
duce an  instinctive  fondness  or  attachment  for  children,  as  well  as  for 
lielpless  and  tender  beings  generally.  The  organ  is  situated  imme- 
diately above  the  middle  part  of  the  cerebellum,  and  corresponds  to 
that  part  of  the  head  which  projects  farthest  backward.  Scarcely 
any  organ  is  more  conspicuous  or  easily  distinguished,  and  its  mani- 
festations may  be  recognised  with  equal  facility.  In  the  language  of 
Mr.  Combe,  (in  his  System  of  Phrenology,)  *'  Those  who  possess  the 
feeling  in  a  strong  degree,  show  it  in  every  word  and  look,  when 
childi*en  are  concerned ;  and  these,  again,  by  a  reciprocal  tact,  or,  as 
it  is  expressed  by  the  author  of  Waverly,  by  a  kind  of '  free-masonry,* 
discover  at  once  persons  with  whom  they  may  be  familiar,  and  use 
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all  manner  of  freedom.     It  is  common,  when  such  an  individiul 

appears  among  them,  to  see  him  welcomed  with  a  shont  of  delight. 
Other  individuals,  again,  feel  the  most  marked  indifference  towards 
children,  and  are  unable  to  conceal  it,  when  betrayed  into  their  com- 
pany. Romping  disconcerts  them;  and  having  no  sympathy  witli 
children's  pranks  and  prattle,  they  look  upon  them  as  the  greatest 
annoyances.  The  same  novelist  justly  remarks,  that  if  such  persons 
sometimes  make  advances  to  children,  for  the  purpose  of  recommend- 
ing themselves  to  the  parents,  their  awkward  attempts  are  instinctively 
recognised,  and  fail  in  attracting  reciprocal  attachment. 

**  The  feeling  produced  by  this  faculty  is  so  intense  and  delightful, 
that  no  other  is  more  liable  to  abuse.  When  too  energetic  and  not 
regulated  by  judgment,  it  leads  to  pampering  and  spoiling  of  children ; 
to  irrational  anxieties  regarding  them,  and  sometimes  to  the  most 
extravagant  conceit  of  their  supposed  excellences.  When  mis- 
applied, it  defeats  the  object  of  its  institution ;  for,  instead  of  con- 
ducing to  the  protection  and  happiness  of  children,  it  renders  them 
highly  miserable.  When  the  organ  is  deficient,  indifference  and 
regardlessness  about  offspring  are  the  consequences.  Children  are 
then  felt  as  a  heavy  burden;  they  are  abandoned  to  the  care  of 
menials,  or  altogether  neglected,  and  left  to  encounter  the  perils  and 
distress  incident  to  tender  age  without  solace  or  protection.** 

Mr.  William  Scott,  in  an  article  on  the  nature  of  this  faculty,  (in 
the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  8,)  has  the  following 
remarks : — 

"  The  feeling  seems  to  consist,  partly  at  least,  in  a  certain  emotion  of 
kindness,  condescension,  and  almost  of  compassion,  towards  a  class  of 
beings  who  bear  so  near  a  resemblance  to  ourselves,  but  in  circumstances, 
in  certain  respects,  of  much  inferiority.  When  this  is  felt  strongly,  or  is, 
from  circumstances,  strongly  exciten  (as  it  is  when  the  objects  which 
excite  it  are  our  own  offspring),  it  is  accompanied  by  a  desire,  which  is 
quite  instinctive  and  irresistible,  to  assist,  to  support,  and  to  protect  those 
who  appear  so  far  from  being  able  to  protect  themselves.  A  confirmation 
of  this  account  of  the  feeling  is  afforded  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  if 
in  a  family  of  children  there  be  any  one  more  delicate,  weak,  and  helpless 
than  the  rest,  that  one  is  sure  to  engross  a  doable  portion  of  the  care  and 
affection,  and  even  of  the  admiration,  of  the  parents.  We  have  seen 
children  the  victims  of  disease,  and,  more  deplorable  stiil,  deficient  in 
intellect,  towards  whom  their  parents  were  not  only  attracted  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  affection,  but  whom  they  even  regarded  as  paragons  of 
beautv  and  wisdom,  and  over  whom  they  brooded  with  a  fondness  which 
they  did  not  bestow  upon  their  healthier  and  more  promising:  offspring. 
The  love  here  was  not  in  proportion  to  any  other  amiable  qualities,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  weakness  and  helplessness — to  the  necessity  wHich 
existed  for  care  and  attention.  Thus  it  is  provided  that  those  who  are 
least  able  to  care  fer  themselves  are  possessed  of  the  strongest  hold  over 
the  affections  of  those  whose  office  it  is  to  care  for  them.  In  like  manner, 
too,  though  as  children  grow  up  they  never  lose  the  hold  of  a  fond 
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mother's  affection,  yet  that  affection  is  for  the  most  part  more  fondly  and 
partially  bestowed  upon  the  youngest,  because  the  weakest  and  most 
helpless  of  them. 

'^  The  same  principles  seem  to  gorern  this  propensity,  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  those  in  whom,  though  naturally  strong,  ii  is  prevented  from 
induls;ing  itself  upon  its  natural  and  proper  objects.  Ladies,  who  lead  a 
life  of  single  blessedness,  or  who,  though  married,  have  not  been  favoured 
with  children  of  their  own,  as  a  substitute  for  these,  are  often  observed 
to  bestow  their  fondness  on  animals,  generally  of  the  smaller  and  more 
delicate  kinds,  which  they  nurse  and  pamper  with  a  degree  of  devoted- 
ness  and  affection  which  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  a  mother  for 
her  children,  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  has  its  origin  in  the  same 
source.  *  *  *  In  the  objects  which  are  chosen  fur  this  sort  of  attachment^ 
it  furnishes  doubtless  an  additional  source  of  pleasure,  if,  besides  the 
qualities  of  smallness  and  delicacy,  they  add  any  considerable  portion  of 
intelligence  and  sagacity,  such  as  some  of  the  families  of  the  canine 
race;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  intellectual  qualities  are  preferred, 
even  though  accompanied  wiih  mischievous  propensities,  as  in  the  case 
of  monkeys,  which  not  a  little  resemble  in  both  respects,  and,  indeed, 
come  the  nearest  that  any  of  the  lower  animals  can  do,  to  ill-educated, 
spoiled,  and  intractable  children.  When  we  consider  the  source  froox 
which  this  taste  arises,  it  should  perhaps  make  us  more  tolerant  of  what 
many  have  considered,  not  quite  unjustly,  an  cxiravagaut  and  irrational 
fondness  for  brute  creatures,  which  is  often  found  in  onmarried  and 
childless  ladies  of  a  certain  age.  Instead  of  being  angry  at  this,  as  the 
extreme  of  follv  and  absurdity,  we  will  see  that  they  are  merely  foUow-^ 
ing  the  bent  of  a  strong  natural  propensity,  which  was  originally  im- 
planted in  them  for  the  wisest  purposes,  and  which,  in  more  favourable 
circumstances,  would  have  rendered  them  affectionate  mothers,  and 
excellent  mistresses  of  families. 

"We  have  observed,  that  this  propensity  is  generally  weaker,  and  the 
organ  of  it  less  largely  developed,  in  men  than  in  women.  Agreeably 
to  this,  we  find  that  not  many  fathers  show  a  very  fond  attachment  to 
their  children  during  the  first  weeks  of  infancy.  Their  attention  is 
hardly  drawn  to  them  until  they  begin  to  show  some  symptoms  of  dawn- 
ing intelligence,  and  to  acquire  some  use,  however  imperfect,  of  their 
powers.  Both  parents,  however,  experience  a  delight,  which  probably 
none  but  a  parent  can  know,  in  marking  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
infant  mind,  and  the  progressive  steps  by  which  the  child  advances  to  a 
manifestation  of  its  powers,  both  physical  and  mental." 

(To  be  continued.) 


ARTICLE  VL 

PHRENOLOGY   IN   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   EDINBURGH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Phrettologieal  Journal. 

New  York,  May  10. 1839. 
Sir,— 

As  every  phrenologist  is  interested  in  learning  the  progress  of  the 

science  in  other  countries,  I  send  to  you  a  paragraph  which  appeared 

in  the  "Edinburgh  Chronicle"  newspaper  of  16th  March,  1839. 
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*' Associated  Societies  op  the  University. — These  societies  held 
their  fourth  aoQual  general  meeting  and  debate,  in  the  Hopetoun  Rooms, 
on  Friday  evening.  Upwards  of  four  hundred  gentlemen  attended,  con- 
sisting of  members  and  their  friends,  introduced  as  visiters.  Several 
parties  of  iadies  also  honoured  the  meeting  with  their  presence.  The 
Rev.  William  Sinclair,  A.  M.,  of  the  Diagnostic  Society,  was  called  to 
the  chair.  After  preliminary  business,  the  appointed  dcrcussion  of  the 
question,  *Does  pnrenology  afford  or  contain  a  sound  system  of  mental 
philosophy?'  was  opened  at  great  length,  on  the  affirmative  side,  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Arthur,  delegate  nominated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Diagnostic 
Society.  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  delegate  of  the  Cuverian  Natural  History 
Society,  responded  on  the  negative  side,  in  a  spe?ch  of  great  power  and 
brilliancy.  The  miscellaneous  debates  then  commenced,  and,  having 
be^n  opened. on  the  part  of  the  Dialectic  Society  by  Mr.  W.  Wallace 
Fyfe,  secretary  to  the  Associated  Societies,  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit 
till  beyond  12  o'clock,  the  following  gentlemen  taking  part — viz.  Messrs. 
Glasgow,  of  the  Diagnostic,  and  Millar,  of  the  Dialectic  Societies,  in  the 
affirmative;  and  Messrs.  Storie,  of  the  Dialectic^  and  Ushart  and  Mill, 
of  the  Scots  Law  Societies,  in  the  negative.  On  the  vote  being  taken, 
the  negative  of  the  question  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  40  to  13.  The 
chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks  awarded  for  his  conduct 
in  the  chair,  congratulated  the  associates  on  the  prospects  of  philosophical 
topics  being  in  future  discussed  at  these  general  meetings,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  University  creditable  to  the  students,  and  flattering  to  the 
professors." 

A  few  words  may  be  necessary  to  convey  to  your  readers  a  connect 
idea  of  the  import  of  this  statement. 

In  Edinburgh,  almost  all  the  professors  are  hostile  to  phrenology, 
except  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Welsh,  who  professes  his  belief  in  it,  but 
does  nothing  to  support  it.  He  is  professor  of  church  history. 
Several  of  the  other  professors  lecture  against  it;  and  nearly  all 
express  their  dislike  of  it,  with  greater  or  less  intensity,  in  private 
society.  The  professors  examine  the  students,  and  confer  degrees. 
The  young  men,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  deference  and  respect 
which  they  naturally  feel  for  their  instructers,  are  prompted  by  con- 
siderations of  their  own  interest  to  gratify  them  by  adopting  their 
opinions.  Phrenology  has  thus  to  encounter  the  whole  weight  of  the 
authority  of  the  professors,  and  the  subserviency  of  the  pupils,  as 
obstacles  to  its  progress  among  the  students.  **The  Associated 
Societies  of  the  University,"  is  a  name  given  to  a  union  of  a  variety 
of  societies,  consisting  of  young  men  following  distinct  professions — 
such  as  **  medicine,"  **  law,"  and  **  theology ;"  and  the  opinion  of 
this  union  pretty  fairly  represents  the  general  opinion  of  the  whole 
students  of  the  season.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  then,  nearly  one* 
fourth  of  the  members  of  the  union  voted  that  '*  Phrenology  contains 
a  sound  system  of  mental  philosophy," 'and  three-fourths  voted  that  it 
does  not.  In  other  words,  supposing  this  vote  to  represent  fairly  the 
proportions  of  the  whole  of  the  students  who  entertain  opinions  for 
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and  against  the  truth  of  phrenology,  the  result  is  that  one-fourth  of 
them  piihlicly  declare  their  conviction  that  phrenology  is  true,  and 
that  their  teachers  are  indulging  their  own  prejudices  in  opposition  to 
truth,  when  they  assail  the  science  in  their  lectures ;  and  that  those 
among  them  who  teach  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  mind,  without  reference  to  phrenology,  omit  to  teach 
nature,  and  substitute  exploded  errors  in  its  place. 

In  this  view,  the  vote  is  important,  and  must  be  felt  by  the  pro- 
fessors as  a  condemnation  of  their  conduct  by  one-fourth  of  their 
pupils.  In  the  medical  societies,  the  majorities  are  favourable  to 
phrenology ;  the  opponents  are  most  numerous  among  the  students 
of  divinity. 

Dr.  Barber,  well  known  in  the  United  States,  lectured  on  phreno- 
logy this  winter  in  Greenock,  in  Scotland,  a  town  containing  22,000 
inhabitants,  and  had  a  class  of  1000  hearers,  of  whom  600  were 
mechanics.  I  am,  sir,  &c. 

Geo.  Combe. 


MISCELLANY. 


Dr.  Buchanan  in  Florida. — We  present  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  directed  to  the  editor  of  this  Journal. 

Quincy,  Fla.,  April  9th,  1839. 
Sir<— 

For  some  time  past,  the  citizens  of  this  place  have  been  entertained 
by  the  very  inteiestiag  lectures  of  Dr.  Joseph  Buchanan.  Dr.  B.  is  the 
most  original  thinker,  and  zealous  cultivator  of  the  science,  that  we  have 
met  with.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  course  of  lectures,  a  committee  was 
appoiuted  by  the  class  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  their  views  in  regard  to 
the  science,  and  of  what  they  had  witnessed.  C.  H.  Dupont,  I.  R.  Harris, 
James  M.  Gilchrist,  and  I.  Ferguson,  Jr.,  were  appointed  on  said  com- 
mittee, and  prepared  the  following  report,  which  we  desire  that  you 
should  publish  in  your  Journal,  as  the  roost  appropiate  medium: — 

REPORT. 

To  express  the  sentiments  of  the  class,  which  fully  concur  with  their 
own,  the  committee  feel  bound  to  declare,  that  the  science  of  phrenology, 
as  presented  by  Dr.  B.,  appears  to  be  a  system  of  philosophy  both  prac- 
tical and  rational.  We  see  nothing  in  it  that  is  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  Christianity  or  common  sense;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  most  careful  and  considerate  manner,  and  to  present 
as  strong  claims  to  our  confidence  as  could  be  expected  of  any  science 
in  its  comparative  infancy.  Before  the  arrival  of  Dr.  B.,  there  was  a 
general  feelino:  of  distrust  and  opposition  to  the  science,  which  has  since 
yielded  to  the  force  of  truth.  Dr.  B.  introduced  his  course  by  a  lecture 
m  the  Methodist  church,  in  which,  after  answering  in  a  very  satisfactory 
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manner  the  popnlar  objections  to  the  science,  he  stated  the  principles 
and  facts  in  physiology  upon  which  the  science  is  based,  demonstrating 
that  the  organs  of  the  mind  are  located  in  the  brain  alone.  He  was  pre- 
sented on  that  evening  with  the  skull  of  a  person  known  to  the  company 
alone,  and  requested  to  pronounce  upon  its  developments;  after  carefully 
examining  it,  he  announced  that  it  appeared  to  be  a  negro  skull,  and 
evidently  indicated  that  he  bore  a  bad  character ;  in  this,  be  explained 
that  there  was  no  fatalism,  for  the  developments  in  this  case  were  origin- 
ally tolerably  good,  but  the  whole  moral  organs  had  the  marks  of  inac^ 
tivity,  and  the  animal  passions  appeared  to  be  active.  He  inferred  the 
vicious  character  from  the  indicatioDs  that  the  moral  organs  had  not 
been  exercised  with  vigour  up  to  bis  death.  Conscientiousness  being 
very  small,  he  inferred  that  he  would  lie,  cheat,  and  steal;  but  having 
Reverence  tolerably  large,  would  be  respectful  to  his  master  and  appear 
a  good  servant  to  him,  and  be  apt  to  make  a  profession  of  religion,  as  a 
cloak  to  his  crimes.  This  opinion  was  very  true;  the  skull  was  that 
of  a  negro,  executed  at  Tallahassee,  in  1835,  for  murder,  and  his  private 
history  corresponded  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  B. 

In  his  second  and  third  lectures  he  gave  the  history  and  the  present 

state  of  the  science,  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain;  in  the  other  lectures, 

he  illustrated  its  principles  before  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens.    In 

*    these  lectures  we  heard  many  novel  and  interesting  views,  not  found  in 

the  books  upon  that  science,  and  frequent  illustrations  on  the  beads  of 

>  our  well  known  citizens  gave  a  lively  interest  to  the  proceedings. 

The  manner  in  which  he  illustrated  the  changes  of  the  character,  and 
the  corresponding  changes  of  the  ikuU,  was  peculiarly  satisfactory,  as  it 
was  explained  by  an  interesting  collection  of  crania,  in  which  we  ob- 
served the  uniform  deficiency  of  the  moral  organs  when  the  character 
had  become  bad.  In  a  highly  respectable  citizen  of  this  county,  he 
pointed  out  correctly  a  change  of  character,  indicated  by  the  cranium, 
which  had  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years;  the  gentleman  to 
vyhom  he  attributed  this  change,  declared  it  was  true,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  discovery.  In  short,  Dr.  6.,  from  the  correctness 
of  his  reasoning,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  he  delineated  the  natural 
character,  has  satisfied  our  minds  that  phrenology  will  receive  great 
benefit  from  his  labours,  and  that  the  science  will  ultimately  prove  of 
great  value  to  mankind,  will  afford  essential  aid  in  the  great  object  of 
education,  and  strengthen  the  cause  of  true  religion. 

Isaac  Ferguson,  Jr., 

Chairman  of  Com(nitte«. 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. — The  Februaiy 
namber  of  this  work,  for  1839,  contains  an  interesting  article  on  <he 
functions  of  the  cerebellum,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Fisher,  of  Boston.  Physiolo- 
gists differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  function  of  this  organ.  There  has  been 
considerable  discussion  on  the  subject,  within  a  few  years,  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  "  One  class  maintain  the  doctrine  that  this  organ 
is  the  regulator  of  the  movements  of  locomotion ;  a  second,  that  it  is  the 
centre  and  source  of  sensation;  and  the  third,  that  it'is  the  organ  of  the 
instinct  of  reproduction."  The  last  hypothesis,  we  believe,  is  now  very 
generally  admitted  as  true  by  all  who  have  thoroughly  investigated  the 
subject;  and  son^e  recent  discoveries  go  very  far  to  prove,  that  this  or^an 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  nerves  of  motion  as  well  as  of  sensation. 

Dr.  Fisher  has  furnished,  in  the  above  article,  three  very  strong  facts 
10  proof. of  what  may  properly  be  called  the  phrenological  hypothesis 
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ret^ctmg  the  fanctions  of  this  organ.  To  those  of  our  readers  lu  the 
medical  profession,  who  are  interested  in  tMs  subject,  we  would  recom- 
niend  a  work,  recently  published  in  Edinburgh,  -(and  for  sale  by  Marsh, 
Capen,  and  Lyon,  Boston,)  containing  the  researches  of  Gall,  Vimont, 
and  Broussais,  translated  from  the  French  by  Mr.  George  Combe.  Says 
the  Boston  Medicaj  and  Surgical  Journal  of  this  work — "  No  thinking, 
reflecting  practitioner  of  medicine,  after  studying  this  rery  able  and  cer- 
tainly original  display  of  profound  investigation,  coqld  in  conscience  any 
longer  continue  that  misapplication  of  remedies  to  organs,  the  derange- 
ment of  which,  instead  of  being  local,  depends  entirely  on  a  diseased  con- 
ditioa  of  some  paiticular  part  of  the  encephaltm.'' 

There  is  also,  in  the  same  number  of  the  American  Quarterly  Medical 
Journal,  an  article,  extracted  from  the  Lancet,  of  London,  which  contains 
several  facts  showing  deficiencies  in  the  organ  of  Colour,  and  corre- 
sponding defects  in  character.  This  communication  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  EUiotson,  and  laid  first  before  the  Phrenological  Society  of  London. 

Knickerbockery  published  at  New  York, — The  March  and  April  num- 
bers of  this  popular  periodical  contain  each  an  article  in  vindication  of 
phrenology,  by  Caleb  Ticknor,  M.  D.  The  common  objections  against 
the  science  are  there  ably  and  satisfactorily  answered.  We  should  be 
glad  to  make  several  quotations,  did  our  limits  permit,  and  may  at  some 
future  time. 

National  Magazine  and  Repuhlioan  Hemew.^-^n  the  March  number 
of  this  publication,  for  1839,  we  find  an  article  on  the  ^'  Delusions  of 
Science,"  by  Hon.  Caleb  Cusiung,  of  Newborypott,  Mass.  The  writer 
has  there  seen  fit,  without  much  show  of  argument  or  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  to  ridicule  phrenology,  and  graduate  its  merits,  both  as  to  truth 
and  importance,  with  those  of  astrology,  alchemy,  animal  magnetism,  &c. 
We  should  have  expected  difierent  things  from  a  nfind  so  highly  disci- 
plined and  richly  stored  as  Mr.  C.'s ;  but  we  forbear  remarks,  as  it  is  our 
intention  to  make  this  communication  the  subject  of  a  more  extended 
aotice. 

Boston  Quarterly  Review. — The  April  number  of  this  periodical,  for 
1839,  contains  an  able  atticle  of  24  pages  on  phrenology.  The  writer 
(who,  we  presume,  is  the  editor  of  the  work)  admits  the  truth  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science — viz.  "  1,  The  brain  is  the  organ 
of  the  mind ;  2,  The  brain  is  a  congeries  of  organs,  and  each  organ  serves 
to  manifest  a  special  faculty  of  the  mind  ;  3,  The  strength  of  a  faculty, 
ceeleris  paribus,  is  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  oi^an  ;  4,  The  size  oi 
the  organ,  and,  therefore,  with  the  above  qualification,  the  strength  of  the 
faculty  may  be  ascertained  by  eraminiag  the  external  head." 

Still  be  denies  to  phrenology  the  claim  of  its  being  considered  as  a 
complete  system  of  nEkental  science,  and  passes  sundry  strictures  upon 
^what  he  is  pleased  to  call  its  "pretensions."  While  we  acknowledge 
the  justness  of  some  of  his  criticisms^  we  might  correct  several  mistakes 
iato  which  the  writeir  has  fallen,  and  perhaps  remove  some  of  his  objec- 
tions; but  it  appears  to  us  that  bis  difficulties  arise  more  from  the  unin- 
telligible and  imperfect  system  of  the  eclectic  philosophy,  which  he  so 
zealously  advocates,  than  from  any  inherent  defects  in  phrenological 
science. 

Dr.  Eider^s  Addt'ess.-^ln  our  last  number,  we  gave  a  ferief  notice  of 
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Ikb  address,  whi6k  was  delivered  before  tbe  Penn  Institate  of  Pitu- 
bttfg,  Pa.  We  DOW  make  several  qiwtaiio&s  from  it,  ia  compliance  with 
our  previoofl  proiiMse* 

'  *•  Adopting  the  common  dirjsfon  of  inUllect  and  emotions  with  which 
every  hody  is  familiarly  ae(}uainted,  we  will  consider  tbe  former  class  as 
divided  fnto  two  grand  groups,  to  wit :  those  powers  by  which  all  our 
acquaintance  with  external  things  h  acquired;  I  mean  (more  definitely) 
those  faculties  by  which  we  havQ  the  knowledge  of  material  eicisteoces, 
their  sensible  properties,  and  their  physical  relations  to  each  other;  and 
secondly,  that  other  higher  order  of  mental  poty^ers,  by  which  th^  facts 
of  nature— the  treasures  of  obserration— the  raw  materials  of  renection 
--are  elaborated  into  the  infinitely  varied  forms  of  thought,  from  the 
easiest  inference  to  the  loftiest  abstractions.  The  first  class  will  be  well 
described,  and  easily  and  folly  understood,  under  the  name  perceptive 
powers;  and  the  other  class,  whose  province  it  is  to  reflect  upon  the  con- 
ceptions fcrrnished  by  the  first,  are  also  fitly  called  the  reflective 
faculties.  The  latter  have  the  power  not  only  of  combining,  separating, 
and  modifying  the  perceptions,  and  that  of  drawing  consequences  and 
constructing  general  laws,  but  it  is  their  high  province  also  sponta- 
neously to  produce,  to  originate,  and  bring  into  existence  a  rich  supply 
of  important  knowledge,  underived,  even  rn  the  most  remote  degree, 
from  without,  but  evolved,  as  by  creative  energy,  from  nothing  that  can 
be  the  produce  of  sensation. 

"  For  the  purposes  which  we  have  in  view,  we  will  consider  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  these  two  kinds — the  perceptive  and  reflective ;  and 
the  sorts  and  sources  of  the  knowledge  they  procure,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, are  extremely  unlike.  By  the  one,  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
external  existences  and  events;  these  are  drawn  to  our  mental  stock 
from  abroad.  The  other  great  tributary  to  the  tide  of  thought  has  its 
fountain  head  within  its — one  supplied  by  the  elements  that  the  senses 
furnish,  and  another  spontaneously  evolved — both  springing  from  the 
same  powers,  though  different  in  their  elements,  and  designated  alike  by 
the  common  term  reflection.  Allow  me  here  to  press  a  practical  distinc- 
tion of  these  two  classes,  as  it  deeply  concerns  your  ultimate  success  to 
know  and  feel  it  thoroughly.  I  refer  to  what  I  might,  perhaps,  call  the 
mechanism  of  their  activity.  The  perceptive  class  of  faculties  may  be 
usefully  regarded  as  acquiring — accumulating — drawing  in  the  truths 
of  observation  and  research;  while  the  reflective  reverse  the  direction  of 
their  energies,  they  produce — evolve — throw  ojf,  or  send  abroad  their 
active  efforts." 

"  To  the  fact  that  the  systems  of  education  are  constrnched  in  refer- 
ence to  ihe  things  which  by  custom  are  called  learning,  rather  than 
based  upon  the  faculties  to  be  cultivated — to  this  capital  mistake  it  is 
owing,  that  we  have  no  anatomy  or  physiology  of  mind  for  common  use; 
and  all  our  after  efforts,  like  those  which  the  systems  sanctioned  in  our 
earlier  years,  in  the  blind  aim  at  a  general  education,  are  merely  empi- 
rical, and  success  is  much  more  a  matter  of  tuck  than  of  intelligent 
direction.  Another  thing,  still  worse  than  this,  we  may  complain  of. 
Tbe  moral  and  religions  aentiments,  the  propensities  and  semi-moral 
emotions,  have  all  been  slurred  over  and  huddled  into  a  heap  called 
feelings — regarded  as  the  province  of  the  divine  and  the  moralist,  and 
given  up  and  given  over  to  their  appropriate  taskmasters  for  Sunday 
drilling.  Or  if  any  care  is  commonly  felt,  or  particular  influence  exerted 
upon  this  noblest  order  of  our  powers,  it  is  done  alone  from  motives  of 
piety  and  morality,  or  out  of  respect  to  the  rank  and  character  they  give, 
but  without  any  reference  to  the  influential  and  all-important  relatk^M 
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which  they  hold  to  the  intetlectual  powers  themselves.  Because  the 
science  of  mind  is  not  availably  known,  or  disregarded  in  the  schemes 
of  education— because  it  is  not  known  that  the  moral  faculties,  all  of 
them,  are  the  fair  subjects  of  systematic  cultivation — because  their  num- 
ber, nature,  and  the  conditions  of  their  activity  are  not  understood  or  not 
considered,  the  great  truth  that  actual  and  individual  exercise  (not  percep- 
tive instruction)  is  their  appropriate  training,  is  either  not  understood  or 
not  regarded.  Systematic  education,  you  know,  is  commonly  restrained 
to  the  intellectual  faculties  exclusively,  and  the  auxiliary  force  of  feel- 
ing is  thus  lost  to  the  best  purposes  of  intellect;  the  Symmetry  of  mind 
is  maVred ;  the  balance  broken;  the  emotions  are  thrown  out  oi  play,  dis- 
jointed rudelv  from  their  natural  fellowship  with  thought;  one  half  the 
soul  neglectea,  left  to  run  to  waste,  deranged  or  palsied.  It  is  this  divi- 
sion of  our  faculties  that  chiefly  makes  us  what  we  are;  propensity  and 
appetite  urge  us  to  indulgence;  pride  and  vanity  solicit  gratification; 
avarice  and  ambush  push  us  into  enterprise ;  cruelty  and  cowardice  arm 
and  agitate:  while  conscience  and  devotion,  faitn,  hope^  and  charity, 
press  their  claims,  and  rule  and  serve  by  turns  the  lower  feelings  of  our 
nature.  These,  in  all  their  varieties  of  urgency,  and  in  every  grade  of 
power,  continually  play  as  impulse  upon  the  iniellect,  warming,  stimo-  ^ 
Fating,  exalting,  and  directing,  or  degrading  and  maddening  its  vast 
energies.  Thought  is  light,  but  passion  is  power.  Intellect  is  direction, 
but  fueling  is  impulse ;  and  they  do  mingle  m  our  spontaneous  reflections 
for  good  or  ill,  as  chance  or  government  determines.  In  systematic 
education  only  are  they  unnaturally  neglected  and  divorced — a  wrong 
demanding  the  earliest  remedy  that  self-government  can  furnish  for  the 
purposes  of  intellectual  education  not  less  than  for  morality." 

"  There  are  truths — the  most  important  truths — that  are  not  the  mere 
crystalised  ice-drops  of  induction,  or  the  insensate  frost-work  of  imagina- 
tion ;  there  are  truths  that  spring  not  from  the  earth,  nor  are  they  written 
on  the  sky.  I  speak  of  the  truths  of  morality  and  religion,  covering  the 
whole  ground  of  duty  and  of  hope.  These  are  believed  not  so  much  by 
the  head  as  in  the  heart,  they  so  depend  on  our  moral  feelings,  that  to 
understand  them  is  truly  as  rnuch  a  work  of  the  aflections  as  of  the 
intellect.  Justice,  generosity,  philanthropy,  and  piety,  are  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  unmixed  intellectuality,  however  great  it  might  be ;  they  are 
the  prpduct  and  the  province  of  man's  better,  holier  nature — that  part  of 
him  which  constitutes  his  least  distant  resemblance  to  the  Deity.  These, 
our  moral  faculties,  must  be  trained  to  duty,  subordinated  haoitually  to 
the  law  of  love,  directed  by  the  prescriptions  of  the  Bible,  and  kept  active 
and  efficiently  the  vital  spirit  of  religion,  or  the  *  brain  will  lose  its  force, 
the  mind  its  fire,'  thought  burst  its  proper  boundaries,  imagination  turn  to 
phrensy,  and  all  that  once  was  beautitul  and  bright,  grow  oaleful  and  de- 
formed. Intelligence,  divorced  from  feeling,  carries  a  canker  at  the  heart 
that  must  wither  its  best  energies  at  their  very  source ;  for  who  can 

*  Wake  tbe  soul  by  strokes  of  art, 
Reform  the  manners  and  amend  the  heart/ 

but  he  whose  own  emotions  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  his  moral 
teachings'?  The  conceptions  of  our  nature's  purest  feelings  come  only 
from  their  own  internal  stirrings ;  they  can  no  more  be  taught  in  lessons, 
than  the  melodies  that  charm  the  perfect  ear  can  be  made,  by  mere  de- 
scription, to  live  in  all  their  melting  richness  in  the  sense  of  one  bom 
deaf.  The  man  whose  soul  is  a  stranger  to  any  moral  feeling  may  never 
reach  the  meaning  of  its  name.  Painted  flames  rnay  seem  to  glow, 
iadeed,  but  cannot  burn;  *the  thoughts  that  breathe,-  have  their  vitality 
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from  emotion ;  'the  words  that  barn,'  kindle  their  fervour  at  the  fire  of 
feeling — the  grip,  the  password,  and  the  sign,  in  the  masoory  of  mind, 
are  known  only  to  the  initiated,  and  have  no  meaning  for  any  who  lie 
beyond  the  brotherhood  of  kindred  feeling. 

"  Thus,  we  regard  the  faculties  in  their  healthful  proportions,  and  in 
their  natarai  order,  as  an  arch  of  power  and  beauty,  rising  on  one  side 
from  the  lowest  of  the  instincts,  through  a*glorious  gradation  of  emotions, 
up  to  universal  love  and  humble  piety — the  keystone  that  fitly  joins  the 
moral  to  the  intellectual  segment  of  the  mincl — and  on  the  other  side, 
mounting  sublimely  up  from  the  simplest  perception  to  that  godlike 
range  of  reason  that  will  at  last  achieve  the  government  of  nature  for  its 
destined  lord.  This  is  the  true  arch  of  promise,  standing  out  upon  the 
heaven  of  our  hope,  irradiated  by  the  Divinity's  full  beams,  and  based  upon 
the  ocean  of  His  love.  But  the  harmony  and  order  of  the  faculties  glow 
upon  the  imagination  with  such  gorgeousness  and  grandeur,  that  I  have 
been  seduced  frotn  the  primary  intention  of  the  figure.  It  was  introduced 
to  gain  to  our  argument  the  strength  of  the  mechanical  allusion,  by  illus* 
trating  that  the  rorce  and  power  of  the  whole  mental  structure  depend 
upon  the  support  that  ^ach  integral  faculty  gives  and  gets  from  each 
other,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  inference  which  I  would  enforce,  that  every 
power  must  be  regarded  not  only  as  adapted  to  its  peculiar  office,  and 
educated  for  that  reason,  but  also  that  each  faculty  bears  such  relations  to 
kindred  and  auxiliary  powers  as  should  add  a  corresponding  importance 
to  its  cultivation." 

^'  The  views  I  have  offered  you  in  such  confidence  of  language,  are 
drawn  directly  from  the  pure  fountains  of  the  true  philosophy  of  mind, 
so  true— so  plainly  true — that  they  may  seem  rather  the  dictates  of  en- 
larged  experience  than  the  inferences  of  a  scientific  system.  Allow  roe 
now,  as  the  best  performance  of  the  high  duty  that  your  kind  confidence 
has  assigned  me,  to  commend  that  system  to  your  most  assiduous  study. 
It  is  the  science  of  phrenology — start  not-<-abused,  traduced,  misunder- 
stood, and,  by  its  vulgar  advocates,  de^graded,  it  is  nevertheless  the 
rational  revelation  of  human  nature,  eminently  capable  of  investigation 
and  of  proof,  and  harmonising  with  and  illustrating  alike  our  human 
experience  and  most  holy  faith. 

"In  this  last  beat  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  bless  and  benefit  man- 
kind, you  have,  if  yon  will  avail  yourselves,  a  full  remedy  for  the  present 
and  all  other  failures  to  exhibit  the  philosopny  of  self-instruction,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  you  will  ^  derive  from  it  advantages,  unequaled  in  all  the 
other  walks  of  natural  science  put  together;  I  think  I  know  something 
of  their  value — but  the  true  science  of  the  mind  derives  its  higher  dignity 


'^  The  public  mind  is  slow  to  move ;  but  once  set  in  motion,  its  course 
is  irresistible,  and  will  bear  down  all  individual  opposition.  Pnenologists 
have  unquestionably  pat  it  in  motion ;  and  neither  they  nor  their  oppo- 
nents can  now  arrest  the  movement.  Phrenologists  may  guide  and 
accelerate,  and  anti-phrenologists  may  slightly  retard,  the  progress  of 
public  opinion,  but  none  may  stand  still  where  all  else  is  in  motion. 
The  retard ers  of  a  mighty  movement  are  swept  off"  in  its  course,  or 
swallowed  up  in  the  current,  while  the  guides  are  borne  safely  forward 
with  it.  It  is  full  time  that  the  opponents  of  phrenology  should  open 
their  eyes  to  their  true  position^  ere  the  flood  will  sweep  them  offl 
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Whether  they  have  been  induced  to  resist  the  progress  of  phrenology 
through  sheer  lack  of  knowledge,  without  dishonesty — through  ignorance 
and  self-sufficiency — or  through  interested  motives,  equally  it  behoves 
them  now  to  pause.  The  honest,  who  err  only  from  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  science,  we  advise  to  learn  ;  and  we  ask  thero,  whether  it  is  at  all 
probable  that  a  system  of  delusion,  open  to  the  most  direct  tests  of  its 
soundness,  should  have  spread  over  Britain,  half  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  and  North  America;  and  that  it  should  have  gained  its  sup> 
porters,  not  amongst  the  ignorant,  the  vicious,  or  the  prejudiced,  but 
from  the  best  educated,  most  moral,  and  most  intellectual  part  of  the 
community? 

^*  In  so  far  as  the  progress  made  by  phrenology  in  public  estimation  is 
concerned,  we  cannot  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times.  It  is  undeniable, 
we  repeat,  that  phrenology  has  been  strongly  opposed  by  men  in  power, 
both  the  great  and  small,  from  the  rulers  of  kingdoms  down  to  village 
schoolmasters,  from  men  of  science  down  lu  Uie  humblest  scribes  of  the 
public  press.  Yet  it  has  made  way  steadily  against  the  efiorts  both  of 
power  and  numbers.  Kvery  individual  effort  to  refute  the  facts,  or  to 
overturn  the  principles  of  the  science,  has  signally  failed.  Many  indi- 
viduals of  decided  talent  are  now  found  amongst  its  firmest  advocates. 
Hundreds  have  enrolled  themselves  members  of  phrenological  societies. 
The  public  obviously  begins  to  lean  to  iu  Its  very  terms  are  found  so 
convenient,  so  true  to  nature,  that  they  have  crept  into  general  use,  both 
in  books  and  common  conversation.  So  strong  is  the  interest  excited — 
and  it  cannot  now  be  that  of  novelty — that  few  lecturers,  indeed,  can 
draw  such  numerous  audiences  as  do  the  phrenologists.  And  so  decided 
is  the  demand  for  instruction  on  the  subject,  that  the  elementary  works 
of  phrenologists  are  bought  to  a  greater  extent  than  are  tho^e  treating  of 
any  other  science,  which  does  not  form  a  compulsory  part  of  professional 
education. 

"In  the  future  prospects  of  the  science,  we  find  nothing  to  dadcen  its 
brightened  aspects.  Indeed,  the  onward  glance  shows  every  thing  more 
bright  and  hopeful.  The  men  of  note,  who  held  professorships  and 
other  influential  positions  when  phrenology  was  first  brought  into  public 
notice,  and  whose  authority  and  power  were  instantly  opposed  to  it, 
these  men  are  running  the  common  lot  of  their  race,  and  dying  off, 
while  the  disciples  of  phrenology  are  becoming  their  successors,  and 
will  assuredly  train  the  rising,  and  raise  up  the  next,  generation  in  the 
full  and  unprejudiced  adoption  of  phrenological  views." — Watson's 
Statistics  of  Phrenology. 

Mr.  Combe  closed  his  second  course  of  lectures  in  New  York  city 
about  the  middle  of  May.  We  learji  that  they  were  attended  by  large 
and  respectable  audiences,  and  that  the  numbers  and  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects discussed  increased  till  the  end  of  the  course.  The  New  Yorker,  a 
popular  and  very  extensively  circulated  paper,  has  given  a  correct  and 
full  report  of  these  lectures. 

We  are  informed  that  it  is  Mr.  Combe's  intention  to  spend  the  summer 
in  traveling,  and  resume  his  lectures  the  ensuing  fall,  with  the  design  of 
returning  to  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1840. 

New  Work, — "  Phrenology  in  the  Family,  or  Utility  of  Phrenology  in 
Early  Domestic  Education,  by  Joseph  A.  Warne,  A.  M.,"  is  the  title 
of  a  work  recently  issued  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Donahue,  in  this  city. 
A  review  of  this  work  will  shortly  appear  in  the  Journal. 
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ARTICLE  L 

PBRSNOLOOT     IN     BJSU^TION    TO    FATAUSM,    NJBCESSITT,    AND    HUMAN 

RESPONSIBILITY. 

r 

9T  JQtlCPE  A.  WA|im,  A,  tf. 

Tt  very  frequently  happens^  that  for  a  long  time  after,  a  new  dia* 
covery  in  science  has  heen  made,  the  benefita  whic^  might  be 
expected  to  follow  are  not  realised ;  because  the  diaeoyerersy  or  die 
advocates  of  the  discoveryf  are  cooatcained  to  emj^y  themselves  in 
soswering  the  cavils,  and  refuting  the  objectiona  of  oppone^ta, 
initead  of;  foUpwing  out  the  discoveries  which  have  been  mad<9»  to 
their  legitimate  and  benefieial  consequences.  This  ham  to  a  very 
great  extent,  been  the  case  with  phrenology ;  and  though  we  are  not 
of  the  number  of  those  who  seem  to  think  thia  soiea^  hw  arrived  at 
iimnephia  ultra  of  perfection,  we  believe  it:  haa^  sit  least,  proceeded 
10  far  aa  that  resnlts  might  have  been  realised  firom  it»  more  strikipgly 
beneficial  Uian  any  we  have  aeen,  had  its  friends  and  advocates  not 
had  their  attention  diverted  from  these,  by  the  loud  and  repeated 
shurma  sounded  on  the  subject  of  the  tendencies  of  phrenology. 
Instead  of  enquiring  whether  it  was  true^  and  resting  in  the  aaaurftuoe 
that  truth  can  have  no  injurious  tendencies,  its  enemies  charged  it 
with  almost  every  conceivable  tarn  which  could  attach  odiem:  to  it, 
and:  to  the  acknowledgment  by  any  man  that  he  believed  it.  Thua 
Atheism,  and  Deism,  and  Materialism,  and  Fatalism,  were  all,  in 
tarn,  attributed  to  thia  ill-fated  science.;  uid  men  were  virtually 
forbidden  to  embrace  it,  till  the  charges  were  all  diaproved.  And 
even  now  that  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  ihe.  firsjt  announcements 
of  the  science  were  made,  the  necessity  still  exists,  that  j^uenology 
should  be  vindicated,  or  defended  against  these  charges  and  allegationa. 

In  the  present  article,  our  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  subjects 
enumerated  in  its  caption;  and  they  are  all  intimately  connected  with 
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the  first  of  them — ^Fatalism.  This  is  a  word  of  the  tnie  import  of 
which  very  many  of  the  persons  who  use  it,  in  connection  with 
phrenology,  are  ignorant ;  it  is  one  of  those  associated  in  the  minds 
of  most  men  with  errors — capital  errors — ^in  religion;  indeed,  so 
closely  is  it  associated  with  these,  that  it  would  he  difficult  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  of  heterodoxy  in  faith,  should  a  religious  man  avow  his 
belief  of  Fatalism,  in  any  sense.  And  yet,  in  the  word  itself,  there  is 
nothing  which  need  alarm  the  fears  of  the  religious ;  for  many,  if 
not  most  of  them,  hold  as  truth,  doctrines  which  include  all  that  the 
word,  traced  to  its  etymological  source,  signifies. 

The  word  *'  fate'*  is  derived  from  a  defective  Latin  verb,  the  signifi- 
cation of  which  is  to  apeak,  pronounce,  decree,  or  efficiently  to  deter- 
mine, and  its  primary  meaning  is  *'  a  word,  or  decree,  pronounced  by 
God ;"  or,  '*  a  fixed  sentence,  whereby  the  Deity  has  prescribed  the 
order  of  things  which  exists,  and  has  allotted  to  every  person,  what- 
ever shall  befall  him."  But  the  word  *' fatalism,"  as  commonly  used, 
is  not  confined  to  the  doctrine  of  fate,  as  thus  ascertained  from  the 
etymology  of  the  word.  It  is  a  word  employed  in  more  senses  than 
one ;  and  it  is  in  one  only  of  those  senses  that  phrenology  claims  or 
acknowledges  any  connection  with  it.  By  fatalism,  some  persons 
understand-^the  present  constitution  of  the  world,  and  all  things,  and 
beings,  and  occurrences  in  it,  as  the  result  of  chance ;  or  of  causes 
inherent  in  eternal  matter ;  and  this,  irrespective  of  any  supreme  and 
superintending  intelligence.  This  kind  of  fatalism  must  never  be 
charged  on  phrenology ;  nor  will  be  laid  to  its  account  by  any  who 
properly  understand  the  pretensions  of  this  science ;  for  it  teaches  that 
the  constitution  of  man's  intellectual  nature  is  such,  as  to  lead  him, 
from  the  works  of  nature,  to  infer  with  certainty  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent  Author  of  nature.  With  this  atheistical  sense  of  the  term 
"  fatalism,"  therefore,  let  phrenology  never  be  identified. 

But  does  a  similar  objection  lie  against  fatalism,  in  the  etymological 
signification  of  that  word — viz,  as  teaching  that  by  the  toord^  or 
decree,  or  sentence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  world  exists ;  and  each 
thing  and  being  possesses  just  that  nature  which  is  impressed  upon  it, 
and  the  present  order  of  visible  things  as  constituted?  We  think  not 
It  were  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  since  the  word  '*  fatalism"  has 
become  a  terror  to  many  pious  persons,  it  had,  and  might  have,  no 
existence  in  connection  with  phrenology ;  and  yet,  if  such  persons 
would  bear  in  mind  the  proper  etymological  signification  of  the  term, 
they  would  assuredly  discover  nothing  in  it,  nor  in  phrenology  in  adopt- 
ing it,  which  is  at  all  at  variance  with  the  religious  creed  of  a  large 
majority  of  Christians.  In  holding  this  opinion,  the  phrenologist 
declares  his  belief  that  all  things  which  exist,  are  the  productions  of 
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an  infiiaite  creating  intelligence ;  and  that  over  iall  to  which  his  power 
has  given  being,  that  power,  in  conjunction  with  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence, presides ;  and  that  the  nature  of  every  thing,  and  every  being, 
is  fized„  determinate,  and  unalterable ;  and  that,  were  it  otherwise,  it 
would  be  a  reflectiaa  on  His  power,  or  wisdom,  or  goodness :— on  his 
tmdom,  if  he  should  fail  to  discern  what  was  best ;  on  his  goodness, 
if,  having  discerned,  he  should  £ul  to  choose  what  was  best;  and  on 
his  power,  if,  having  discerned  and  chosen  (and  therefore  desired) 
what  was  best,  he  should  yet  have  faUed  to  secure  it* 

Such,  then,  being  the  creed  of  phrenologists,  let  us  enquire  whether 
facts  do  not  furnish  unquestionable  proofs  of  its  correctness.  Is.  it 
not  a  feet,  that  a  certain  fixed  and  definite  nature  is  given  to  every 
thing,  and  every  being  ?  Does  the  apple  tree  ev«r  produce  oranges  ? 
or  the  oak  titee,  walnuts  ?  Is  the  progeny  of  a  oat  ever  found  to  be  a 
swine?  Or. that  of  a  mouse,  an  alligator?  It  is  obvious  that,  so  far 
as  the  lower  creatures  and  things  inanimate  are  concerned,  the  doctrine 
in  question  is  true  and  indisputable ;  and  that  all  the  modifications  < 
which  result,  in  one  or  the  other,  from  soil,  eKmate,  food,  cultare, 
cross-breeding,  '&c  do  not  amoant  to  any  thing  incompatible  with  it. 

And  its  truth  is  not  less  unquestionable  with  regard  to  man ;  and' 
although  his  pride  may  be  somewhat  mortified  by  the  conviction,  he 
must  nevertheless  be  convinced,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  his 
faculties  and  the  laws  of  their  activity,  their  growth  and  increase,  are 
fixed  and  limited  by  ihejiat  of  the  Almighty.  Does  it  depend  on  the 
will  of  any  one  whether  he  should  have  an  existence  at  all  or  not  ? 
Is  it  any  more  dependent  on  his  choice,  whether  lie  will  draw  his  first 
breath  in  this  country  or  any  other  ?  whether  he  will  be  the  ofispring 
of  parents  rich  or  poor,  dishonoured  or  renowned,-  Mack,  or  wfute,  or 
red  ?  Did  any  one  ever  decide  for  himself  that  he  would  be  born 
under  a  despotic  or  a  democratic  government  ?  thai  his  parents  should 
be  papists  or  protestants,  Christians  or  heathens?  Did  any  one 
ever  dhoose  to  be  the  first,  or  last  bom  of  a  family  ?  Did  he  choose 
under  what  circumstances  he  would  or  did  first  see  the  light?  the 
sapacities  of  his  instructers?  the  intdlectual  and  moral  character  of 
(hose  who  surrounded  him  in  infancy  and  childhood?  and  die 
thousand  other  accidents  which  infiuence  him  through  life  ?  No ! 
Of  all  these,  the  will  of  the  Creator  was  the  determining  cause* 

The  organs  of  our  vegetative  life,  also,  perform  their  several  func- 
tions according  to  determinate  laws,  to  which  they  are  severally  sub- 
ject, entirely  independent  of  our  will ;  and  the  results  are  just  what 
they  are,  and  are  unchangeable,  because  the  Creator  has  determined 
that  they  shall  be  so.  The  liver  secretes  bile,  and  does  not  perform 
digestion;  the  lungs  oxygenise  and  revivify  the  blood,  and  do  not 
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propel  it ;  the  stomach  digests  food,  and  the  heart  propels  the  blood ; 
aiid  the  functions,  of  these  organs,  seyerally,  capnot  be  reversed,  or 
spbstituted  the  one  for  the  other;  and  that  each  should  thus^  coBr 
stantly,  and  invariably,  and  unchangeably  perform  its  own  fdnottoos, 
is  resolvable,  only  and  wholly,  into  the  will  of  the  Creator* 

The  same  is  true  of  animal,  as  of  vegetable  life.     It  is  not  tfubjeot 
to  the  control  of  our  will,  that  omr  external  senses  are  just  such  as 
they  are,  in  kind  and  degree ;  and  that  they  are  subject  to  the  several 
laws  which  govern,  them.     We  se^,  and  hear,  and  smell,  and  taste, 
and  feel,  not  because  we  ttnll  to  do  so,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
cpnstitution  of  our  nature— i.  e.  with  the  will  of  God.    We  cannot, 
at  will,  see  with  our  ears,  or  taste  with  our  hands,  or  smell  with  our 
eyes.    It  is  not  in  our  power,  at  will,  to  see  as  red  that  which  is 
green,  or  to  see  a  cheese-mite  as  large  as  ^n  elephant,    in  the  same 
manner,  the  existence' in  us  of  propensities,  sentinieats,  and  intel- 
lectual faculties,  is  not  determined  by  ourselves ;  nor  are  their  rela* 
tions  to  each  other,  and  their  mutual  influence,  subject  to  the  will. 
'*  Benevolence*'  cannot,  at  will,  be  conv^ted  into  ^'  Destructiveness ;" 
nor  can  '*  Philoprogenitiveness"  be  changed  into  ^*  Causality;"  what 
each  is,  t^  la,  and  it  is  what  it  is,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
Creator. 

Further,  individual  dispositions  of  mind,  and  conformations  of  body, 
are  found,  as  a  matter  af  fact,  to  be  possessed  by  different  persons  in 
different  degrees ;  and  their  differences  and  peculiarities  depend  on 
organisation,  and  descend  from  parents  to  children.  Daily  observa- 
tion may  convince  us  that,  in  various  persona,  the  several  feelings  and 
faculties  are  active  in  very  different  degrees.  This,  too,  is  the  result 
of  organisation  and  temperament,  which  exist  independent  of  the  will 
of  the  subject.  Nay,  we  mny  go  sol  far  as  to  say,  that  even  the 
Supreme  Being  himself,  possesses<  a  determinate  nature,  and  cannot 
be  other  than  he  is;  for  absolute  perfection,  and  infinite  goodness, 
and  infinite  justice,  are  his  attributes;  and  he  carmot  do  evil,  nor 
dtaire  evil,  nor  a^^ove  evil. 

Such  is  a  view  of  the  doctrine  of  phrenology  on  this  subject,  in 
connection  with  fact^;  let  us  now  consider  it  in  connection  with 
religiouB  creeds.  The  doctrine  of  phrenology  is,  ^  That  the  Deity 
has  prescribed  the  order  of  things,  as  it  exists,  and  has  allotted  to 
every  person,  whatever  shall  befall  him."  It  would  certainly  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  intelligent  Christian  whose  creed  should  be  at  variance 
with  this  doctrine.  If  the  order  of  thinga--'the  constitution  of  universal 
nature — ^be  not  such  as  the  Deity  has  prescribed^  then  it  follows  that 
He  is  not  the  author  of  that  constitution ;  or  ^at  something  has  been 
added  to  it,  or  aubtrafited  ikom  it,  without  his  approbation  or  know- 
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ted^ ;  or  in  opposition  to  his  will.  If  this  be  so,  then,  though  ht 
might  have  been  the  original  author  of  the  constitution  of  nature,  its 
admnistratiofi  must  have  been  withdrawn  or  wrested  out  of  hii 
hands.  This  must  have  been  by  his  permission — tvith  his  approval, 
or  without  it.  If  by  his  approval,  (&ind  if  it  tvas  originally  the  beat 
that  could  be  fraimed,)  then  he  apptof^es  of  what  is  not  best,  or  is  Hot 
tenadouB  of  what  is  so;  and  on  either  supposition,  he  cannot  be 
infinitely  wise,  nor  infinitely  good.  If  the  administration  of  nature 
passed  out  of  his  hands  without  his  consent  or  approval,  then  a 
power,  gresiter  than  his,  wrested  it  flrom  him ;  and,  6n  this  supposition, 
infinite  power  does  not  belong  to  him.  But  this  supposition  undeifieis 
him ;  for  ^ho  can  conceive  of  a  Deity,  Without  supreme  wisdom, 
and  power,  and  benevolence!  Therefore,  the  supposition  which 
involves  these  consequences  must  be  abandoned ;  and  we  retain  the 
general  position,  **  that  bf  the  order  of  things,  or  the  constitution  of 
nature,  as  it  exists,  the  Deity  is  the  author;"  and  ihe particular  posi- 
tion, **  that  he  has  allotted  to  every  person,  whatever  shall  befall  him," 
is  equally  susceptible  of  probf,  by  following  out  the  same  train  of 
reasoning. 

But  turning  from  the  general  creed  of  all  intelligent  Christians,  let 
US  look  at  the  particular  teligibus  belief  of  certain  sections  of  believers 
in  revealed  religion,  and  We  shall  see  that  the  doctrine  of  phrenology 
meets  with  support  from  them.  There  is  considerable  diversity 
among  religious  men,  in  the  particular  creeds  held  by  them — a  diver- 
sity so  great  and  striicing,  that  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  irrecon- 
cileable.  One  holds  the  doctrine  of  divine  decrees,  another  rejects  it; 
dne  is  strong  in  his  confidence  that  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty 
ifi  true :  slnother  is  ds  confident  that  it  is  false ;  but  there  is  more  of 
apparent,  than  of  real  difl^erencfe  between  them.  The  rejecter  of 
divine  decrees  believes,  yet,  in  thfe  divine  foreknowledge ;  and  in  the 
fact  of  th6  Divine  superitit^ndence  and  government ; — ^in  his  govern- 
ment, too,  by  means  and  instruments,  and  according  to  wise  and 
benevolent  principles  ;  and  this  includes  all  for  which  the  advocate  of 
divine  decrees  would  be  tenacious.  The  rejecter  of  the  doctrine  of 
divine  sovereignty,  at  least  the  Christian  who  rejects  it,  believes  yet 
most  firmly  in  the  doctrine  of  divine  and  universal  Providence,  and  in 
the  absoluteness  of  human  dependence  on  God ;  and  this,  when  pro- 
perly traced  out,  includes  all  that  is  essential  to  the  creed  of  him  who 
believes  in  divine  sovereignty. 

The  doctrines  held  by  some  denominations  of  Christians,  on  the 
subject  before  us,  are  at  least  as  strongly  conceived,  and  as  energeti- 
cally expressed,  ex  cathedrd,  by  these  denominations  themselves,  as 
any  phrenologist  would  desire  to  express  them ;  and,  of  course, 
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fatalism,  if  chargeable  at  all,  must  be  equally  so  on  their  theological 
systems,  as  on  phrenology.  "Predestination,"  says  the  Catechism 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines — and  that  formulary  is,  in 
its  principal  features,  acknowledged  by  other  denominations  than 
those  whose  ministers  compiled  it — "  Predestination  is  God's  eternal 
purpose,  whereby  he  fore-ordained  whatsoever  cometh  to  pass." 
We  shall  not  stop  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  proposition  of  that  wise 
and  learned  body  of  men,  neither  will  our  readers  expect  it  It  is  not 
for  us  to  show  how,  and  wherein,  the  prescience  of  the  Arminian,  and 
the  predestination  of  the  Calvinist,  coincide  in  their  results,  with  each 
other ;  our  only  object  is  to  show*  that  since  they  do  thus  coincide, 
and  since  phrenology  coincides  with  each,  no  charge  of  fatalism  can 
lie  against  phrenology,  which  is  not  equally  chargeable  on  both  those 
systems  of  religion ;  and  since  all  evangelical  Christians  range  on 
one  or  other  of  these  sides,  on  the  question  of  the  decrees,  phrenology 
is  as  free  from  the  charge  of  fatalism,  as  is  the  creed  of  any  body  of 
such  Christians. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  harmony  of  the  phrenological  doctrine 
on  this  subject,  with  the  volume  of  the  Divine  Revelation  ?  Will  it 
bear  examination  by  the  law  and  the  testimony  ?  We  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  shrink  from  an  application  of  our  doctrine  to  this  test ; 
although  we  distinctly  declare  our  conviction,  that  it  is  not  equitable 
to  require  a  philosophical  system  to  conform  to  that  volume,  before  it 
is  allowed  to  be  considered  as  true.  The  phrenological  doctrine  on 
the  matter  in  hand,  however,  will  suffer  nothing  from  examination  by 
the  test  of  sacred  writ. 

On  the  general  topic  of  the  subjection  of  all  things,  and  all  beings, 
to  the  government  of  Jehovah,  the  voice  of  Revelation  accords,  exactly, 
with  the  conclusions  of  phrenology.  "He  doeth  according  to  his 
will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ; 
none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  to  him.  What  doest  thou  ?"  Dan.  iv.  35. 
"  Our  God  is  in  the  heavens ;  he  hath  done  whatsoever  he  pleased." 
Ps.  cxv.  3.  "  Whatsoever  the  Lord  pleased  that  did  he,  in  heaven 
and  in  the  earth,  in  the  sea  and  in  all  deep  places."  Ps.  cxxxv.  6. 
"  He  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will."  Eph.  i.  1 1. 
"He  is  of  one  mind,  and  who  can  turn  him  ?  and  what  his  soul 
desireth,  even  that  he  doeth :  for  he  performeth  the  thing  that  is 
appointed  for  me;  and  many  such  things  are  with  him."  Job  xxiii.  13. 
"  He  spake,  and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.  The 
Lord  bringeth  the  counsel  of  the  heathen  to  naught ;  he  maketh  the 
devices  of  the  people  of  none  effect.  '  The  counsel  of  the  Lord 
standeth  for  ever;  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  generations.'* 
Ps.  xxxiii,  9-11.     "Surely,  as  I  have  thought,  so  shall  it  come  to 
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pass ;  and  as  I  have  purposed,  so  shall  it  stand."  '*  This  is  the  pur- 
pose that  is  purposed  upon  the  whole  earth,  and  this  is  the  hand  that 
is  stretched  out  upon  all  nations.  For  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  pur- 
posed, and  who  shall  disannul  it?  and  his  hand  is  stretched  out,  and 
who  shall  turn  it  back?"  Isa.  xiv,  24.  26,  27.  ''My  counsel  shall 
stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure ;  I  have  spoken,  and  I  will  bring 
it  to  pass  ;  I  have  purposed,  I  will  also  do  it."  Isa.  3(lix.  10,  11. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  passages,  to  almost  any  extent,  in 
confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  foregoing  osnes— viz.  that  all  thii^gs 
and  beings  are  under  the  government  of  God}  and  that  whatever 
occurs,  is  the  fulfilment  of  his  purpose,  or  at  least  takes  place  by  his 
permission.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  phrenology,  and  this  is  the  doc- 
trine of  Holy  Writ;  this  species  of  fatalism,  then,  is  taught  in  the 
Bible,  and  against  it,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  phrenological  system, 
no  consistent  believer  in  Revdation  can  object.  But  phrenology  goes 
further  than  to  embrace  this  general  position  ;  it  teaches,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  endowments,  coiporeal  and  mental,  of  each  individual. 
are  precisely  tohat  they  are,  by  Divine  appointment,  and  by  Divine 
endowment.  Does  Revelation  harmonise  with  this  ?  It  does,  most 
folly  and  perfectly.  It  teaches  "  that  no  one  hath  any  thing  that  he 
hath  not  received  $*^  that  all  things,  and  all  endowments,  are  from 
Ood  ;  that  **  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom,  and  out  of  his  cometh  under- 
standing "  It  not  only  ascribes  the  endowments  of  men  to  God,  but 
also  the  differences  of  endowment,  between  one  man  and  another,  are 
ascribed  to  him ;  "  He  divideth  to  every  man  severally  as  he  imlV 
This  truth  is  taught  by  our  Redeemer,  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents ; 
the  owner  of  which  entrusted  Jive  to  one  servant,  two  to  another,  and 
one  to  a  third;  and  also  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  compares  the 
diversity  of  endowment  in  the  disciples  of  Christ,  to  the  difierent  func- 
tions of  the  several  members  of  the  natural  body—- «the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  hand,  the  foot.  If  fatalism,  then,  is  chargeable  on  phrenology, 
for  asserting  that  each  individual  is  what  he  is,  by  virtue  of  a  consti- 
tution which  he  has  received  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God,  and 
that  the  differences  between  one  man  and  another  are  referable  to  the 
same  cause,  phrenology 'must  not  bear  the  censure  or  reproach  alone  ; 
and  he  who  utters  the  censure,  does  with  the  same  breath  reproach 
the  word  of  his  Maker. 

fTo  be  continued.) 
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ARTICLE  II. 

ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  EVIDENCE  BY  WHICH  THE  in7NCTlOK8  OF  Vlf - 
FSRENT  PARTS  OF  THE  BRAIN  MAT  BE  XBTABLIBHSD** 

BT  QEntiat  COMBE. 

In  perusing  the  remarks  of  physiological  authora  on  the  ftmetionf 
of  ^e  hrain,  every  one  mast  have  been  strack  wi^  the  great  import- 
ance which  they  attach  to  the  experiments  of  Flomreos,  Magendie,  and 
others,  and  the  contempt  with  which  they  have  regarded  the  obserTa*> 
tions  and  reports  of  phrenologists  on  the  same  subject.  The  pre€iBi> 
ence  which  they  have  shown  for  the  experiments  alluded  to,  is 
obviously  owing  to  their  having  inconsiderately  committed  themselves 
against  phrenology,  and  to  a  natural  desire,  thence  arising,  to  be  able 
to  discover  the  functions  of  ^e  di^erent  parts  of  the  brain  by  other 
than  phrenological  means,  so  as  at  once  to  wipe  off  from  themselves 
the  stain  of  ignorance,  which  they  cannot  conceal,  and  to  deny  to  the 
phrenologists  all  merit  in  accomplishing  this  end.  The  same  feeling 
makes  them  shut  their  eyes  and  ears  to  the  evidence  which  phreno* 
legists  place  before  them.  Their  rejection  of  it,  however,  is  not  an 
act  of  their  understandings,  but  arises  from  a  revulsion  of  their  self- 
esteem  at  the  pretensions  of  a  class  of  men,  whom  they  have  ridiculed 
and  condemned,  to  instruct  them,  even  by  the  humble  method  o£ 
reporting  facts  in  nature  which  they  have  observed. 

While,  however,  these  feelings  unquestionably  operate  in  many  of 
the  more  advanced  physiologists,  there  is  a  younger  class  of  enquirers 
who  perceive  that  Uie  experiments  alluded  to,  have  not  accomplished 
the  ends  for  which  they  were  instituted,  and  who,  less  hostile  to 
phrenology,  are  willing  to  embrace  truth,  by  whomsoever  presented ; 
but  who,  from  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  question,  are  at  a  loss  to 
decide  on  the  real  merits  of  the  experiments,  said  on  the  value  of  the 
cases  reported  by  phrenologists.  The  following  remarks  are  offered 
to  assist  this  class  of  enquirers  in  forming  a  judgment  for  themselves. 

The  established  practice  with  physiologists  is,  to  cut  through,  or 
cut  away,  different  nerves  and  different  portions  of  the  brain  in  living 
animals,  and  to  observe  the  results.  The  experiments  are  first  made 
and  announced  by  one  experimenter,  such  as  Flourens,  Magendie,  or 
Sir  Charles  Bell ;  they  are  then  repeated  by  several  other  enquirers ; 
and  if  all  obtain  the  same  results,  the  facts  are  generally  received  as 
established  physiological  science.  If  contradictory  reports  be  made, 
further  experiments  are  resorted  to ;  and  belief  is  suspended  until  a 

*  From  the  Edinbargh  Phrenological  Joarnal.    No.  61. 
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strong  body  of  concarring  testimony  appear  in  fayour  of  one  conclu- 
sion. In  some  instanceiB,  this  method  appears  adequate  to  attain  the 
end  in'  view.  When  ^r  Chaiies  B^  cut  the  root  of  a  motor  nerve, 
and  saw  that  the  power  of  motion  was  lost  in  the  muscles  on  which  it 
was  ramified,  and  when  he  cut  aorois  a  nerre  of  sensation  at  its  root, 
and  observed  that  sensation  was  lost,  the  evidence  of  the  functions  of 
these  neiT^es  was  complete.  But  four  conditions  are  necessary  to  the 
success  of  this  method  of  investigaiion  i^^Firaif  The  part  destroyed, 
must  be  a  distinct  organ  with  a  speeific  fonctton ;  secondly,  The  part 
injured,  must  be  such  that  it  may  be  cut  without  necessarily  involving 
the  disorder  of  the  functions  of  a  variety  of  other  parts  ;  thirdly,  The 
function  of  the  organ  to  which  the  cot  nerves  are  distributed  must  be 
known ;  and,  fourthly,  A^r  the  operation,  these  functions  should  be 
completely  within  reach  of  observation.  These  conditions  were  pre- 
sent in  Sir  Charies  Bell's  experiments  in  irritating  or  cutting  roots  of 
the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensation.  For,  1st,  These  nerves  were 
distinct  organs,  each  having  a  specific  function  ;  2dly,  It  was  possible 
to  cut  a  branch  of  the  fifih  pair,  or  a  root  of  a  spinal  nerve,  without 
involving  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  in  general  in  derange- 
ment; 3dly,  It  was  known  that  the  muscles  manifested  voluntary 
motion  and  sensation ;  and  hence,  when  one  of  those  powers  was 
suppressed,  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  its  absence;  4thly,  The 
muscles  on  which  the  cut  nerves  were  ramified  were  so  much  within 
reach  of  observation,  that  they  could  be  forced  into  action  or  sensation 
at  the  will  of  the  experimenter,  and  hence  he  could  discover  what 
effect  had  resulted  from  his  operations. 

When,  however,  Flourens  proceeded  to  cut  out,  in  living  animate, 
the  cerebellum  and  different  parts  of  tlie  hemispheres  of  the  brain, 
these  conditions  were  wanting.  For,  1st,  He  could  not  say  whedier 
the  parts  were  or  were  not  distinct  organs,  executing  specific  func- 
tions ;  2dly,  These  parts  could  not  be  laid  open  and  cut  away,  with- 
out involving  the  fimctions  of  the  nervous  system  generally.  This 
proposition  is  now  admitted  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  many  othen 
physiologists.  3dly,  He  did  not  know  beforehand  what  mental  power 
the  part  destroyed  manifested,  and  ho  could  not  therefore  judge  of  its 
suppression ;  and,  4thly,  The  animals  in  whom  the  cerebellum  and 
parts  of  the  convolutions  were  destroyed,  were  not,  after  the  opera*- 
tions,  in  a  condition  of  health,  or  placed  in  external  circumstances 
calculated  to  show  whether  they  were  or  were  not  capable  of  mani- 
festing any  propensity  which  might  be  connected  with  the  injured 
organs.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence,  for  example,  that  these 
creatures  manifested  the  propensity  of  Amativeness  after  the  cere* 
bellum  was  destroyed.     Yet,  if  our  doctrine  be  correct,  that  this 
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feeling  is  connected  with  that  organ,  the  suppression  of  the  manifesta- 
tions after  the  abstraction  of  the  organ,  might,  according  to  sound 
principles  of  induction,  be  viewed  as  the  direct  result  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  organ. 

The  experimenters  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  nothing  was 
known  concerning  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  and  of  the  cerebral 
lobes,  and  yet  they  expected  to  discover  the  functions  of  these  parts 
by  observing  the  powers  which  were  not  manifested  when  they  were 
destroyed.  The  reasonableness  of  this  expectation  may  be  judged  of 
by  a  short  analogy.  Suppose  that  an  instrument,  capable  of  emitting 
an  unknown  number  of  sounds  by  means  of  an  unknown  mechanism. 
Was  presented  to  one  of  these  operators,  and  that  his  object  was  to 
discover,  by  experiments,  what  sounds  it  was  capable  of  producing, 
and  by  what  precise  pieces  of  machinery  each  sound  was  emitted. 
Imagine  that  he  opened  its  covering,  and  seeing  a  number  of  wheels 
and  springs,  he,  at  random,  broke  two  or  three  of  them,  and  that  he 
then  set  the  machine  agoing.  If  it  refused  to  emit  any  sounds,  he 
would  discover  that  he  had  destroyed  it  all.  But  if  it  still  emitted 
twenty  or  thirty  sounds,  how  could  he  tell  what  sounds  were  wanting, 
when  he  did  not  know  the  original  number  ?  And  how  could  he  dis- 
cover, by  this  silence,  the  particular  sounds  which  the  broken  wheels 
and  strings  were  calculated  to  emit  when  entire  ?  Yet  this  is  the  pre- 
cise condition  m  which  the  experimental  physiologists  stand  in  regard 
to  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  brain.  They  do  not  know  what  pro- 
pensities, sentiments,  and  intellectual  powers,  the  mind  is  capable  of 
manifesting  in  its  entire  compass,  and  they  do  not  know  what  par- 
ticular powers  are  manifested  by  each  particular  part  of  the  brain ; 
they  therefore  proceed  to  discover  unknown  faculties,  by  destroying 
at  random  convolutions  whose  functions  are  unknown !  This  is  pre- 
cisely like  breaking  the  strings  of  an  unknown  instrument  to'  discover 
the  notes  attached  to  these  strings.  The  philosophical  maxim,  £x 
nihilo  nihil  Jit,  is  set  at  defiance;  for  they  destroy  the  organ,  and 
expect  that,  after  it  is  destroyed,  it  will  reveal  to  them  its  functions. 
To  bring  into  clearer  light  the  inadequacy  of  this  method,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  physiologist  is  presented  with  a  machine  capable  of 
emitting,  not  an  unascertained,  but  a  definite  number  of  sounds,  say 
Ihirty-five,  by  means  of  thirty-five  distinct  strings,  every  one  of  which* 
is  visibly  separate  from  the  rest.  It  is  clear  that,  even  in  this  more 
favourable  case,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him,  in  order  to  discover 
the  sound  emitted  by  each  string,  to  proceed  as  follows: — Ist,  To 
tause  the  machine,  while  entire,  to  emit  all  its  sounds,  and  to  become 
so  familiar  with  each  that  he  could  recognise  its  presence  or  absence 
With  positive  certainty.    2dly,  When  he  cut  a  particular  string,  to 
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cause  the.machme  to  emit  all  its  sounds  so  far  as  it  retained  the  power 
of  doing  so,  in  order  that  he  might  judge  what  sound  was  now  want- 
ing:— This  would  be  indispensable  before  he  could  have  sufficient 
reasons  for  inferring  that  any  particular  sound  depended  on  the  string 
which  he  had  destroyed.  If  he  were  not  acquainted  with  all  the 
sounds,  each  by  itself,  when  the  machine  was  entire,  he  could  not 
tell  which  sound  was  wanting  when  a  particular  string  was  broken. 
Or  if  the  machine  was  so  constructed  that  he  could  not  break  one 
string  without  rendering  several  more  mute,  he  could  not  discover 
which  of  the  sounds  which  were  now  wanting  was  connected  directly 
with  the  string  which  he  had  cut,  and  which  were  only  incidentally 
Involved  in  its  fate.  And,  3dly,  If  he  had  it  not  in  his  power,  after 
having  cut  one  particular  string,  to  cause  the  instrument  to  emit  all 
the  other  sounds  which  it  was  still  capable  of  emitting,  he  would,  if 
possible,  be  still  more  completely  obstructed  in  his  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  particular  note  attached  to  the  particular  string  on  which  he 
operated,  for  he  would  want  the  first  element  for  observation,  the  pre- 
sence of  sounds  to  be  compared  with  the  strings  which  remained 
entire.  If  the  broken  wire  gave  only  a  few  discordant  jingles,  he 
might  be  sadly  in  error,  if  he  imagined  these  sounds  to  be  its  proper 
notes. 

The  only  way  in  which  he  could  hope  to  succeed  by  this  method, 
would  be,  Ist,  by  becoming  familiarly  acquainted  with  each  of  the 
thirty-five  notes  by  itself.  2dly,  By  ascertaining  that  each  string  was 
80  far  independent  of  all  the  other,  that  he  might  cut  it  without 
impairing  them.  And,  3dly,  By  placing  the  machine  in  circum- 
stances calculated  to  elicit  all  its  sounds  at  distinct  intervals,  by 
making  it  emit  them  accordingly,  and  then  observing  which  of  the 
thirty-five  was  wanting. 

When  we  apply  this  illustration  to  the  case  of  the  physiologist,  we 

perceive, 

let,  That  they  are  unquestionably  ignorant  of  the  character  of  each 
primitive  propensity,  sentiment,  and  intellectual  faculty,  which  may 
be  manifested  by  Uie  mind.  Hence,  on  seeing  a  certain  number  of 
manifestations,  diey  cannot  tell  to  what  primitive  powers  they  belong, 
nor  how  many  are  still  wanting  to  complete  the  manifestations  of  the 
full  catalogue  of  primitive  faculties.  In  this  condition  of  ignorance^ 
they  can  never  tell  whether  any  particular  power  is  the  sole  faculty 
suppressed  or  not,  and  therefore  they  cannot  say  that  that  particular 
power,  and  no  other,  depends  on  the  part  of  the  brain  which  they 
have  destroyed. 

2dly,  They  are  avowedly  unacquainted  with  the  particular  parts  of 
the  brain  which  manifest  particular  primitive  powers.     Hence»  ia 
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cutting  away  portioiiB  of  the  brain,  ihey  may  Aetttoy  half  of  one 
organ  and  half  of  another,  or  one  entire  organ  and  half  of  i^ach  of 
two  otfaera  adjoining  it  Hiey  are  not  cohvine^d  ^iait'ihd  ox^ana  are 
double,  and  do  not  cnt  away  precidety  die  cohiespondmg  l^drtions  of 
the  brahi  in  the  two  hemiapherefa.  In  iheir  ablatfonk  they  reaemble 
an  experimenter  on  the  snppoaed  machine,  who  la/hould  taiash  a  few 
wheels  and  strings  at  random,  and  then  listen  to  discover  what  sounds 
he  had  rendered  the  machine  incapable  of  {^rodading.  By  their  inca- 
pacity to  remove  precisely  the  tveo  organs  of  any  one  faculty,  and 
neither  more  nor  less,  they  can  never  place  themselves  even  in  the 
condition  of  the  experimenter,  who^e  machine  possessed  thirty-five 
easily  distinguishable  individual  strings,  dn  which  he  could  operate 
with  a  certainty  that  he  was  cutting  only  one  at  a  time.  Their 
operations  are  really  smashing  wheels  and  strings  at  random,  and 
then  listening  to  discover  what  sounds  shall  not  be  emitted. 

3dly,  After  having  destroyed  a  particular  part  of  the  brain,  they 
cannot  make  the  animal  manifest,  in  distinc^t  succession,  all  its  pro- 
pensities, sentiments,  and  intellectual  powehi,  which  it  may  be  still 
capable  of  manifesting.  They  cannot  caiise  it  to  love  its  mate  of  the 
opposite  sex,  to  love  its  young,  to  iftght,  to  conceal,  to  fear,  to  build, 
to  sing,  to  be  proud,  at  their  pleasure ;  and  if  these  powers  were  not 
manifested  after  the  ablation,  the  legitimate  concltrsion  would  be,  that 
they  all  depended  on  the  portion  of  brain  abstracted.  As  the  same 
non-manifestation  would  follow  from  cutting  out  a  great  variety  of 
parts  of  the  brain,  the  conclusion  would,  by  this  method,  be  reached, 
that  all  of  these  powers  depended  on  each  part  cut  away  in  succeiSsion, 
or  that  each  part  jnanifested  all  the  faculties. 

4thly,  The  physiologists  do  not  pretend  that  they  can  cut  out  par- 
ticular organs  from  the  brain  without  impairing  the  functions  of  other 
organs.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  compare  particular  manifesta- 
tion lost  with  particular  parts  cut  out. 

For  these  reasons,  while  I  admit  the  competency  of  experiments 
by  vivisection  to  discover  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  where 
the  four  conditions  before  described  exist,  viz.  Ist,  ^here  the  part 
eat  is  a  distinct  organ;  2dly,  Where  the  part  can  be  cut  without 
seriously  Involving  other  parts ;  Sdly,  Where  the  fbnetions  of  the 
organ  on  which-  the  cut  nerves  are  ramified  are  known ;  and,  4tiily, 
Where  it  is  possible  to  eompare  the  state  of  the  function  after  the 
operation  with  its  condition  before  it ;  yet  I  deny  its  competency  to 
lead  to  any  valuable  results  where  these  conditions  are  wanting ;  and  I 
respectfully  maintain,  that  all  of  them  have  been  wanting  in  the  expe- 
riments performed  by  ablations  of  the  cerebellum  and  of  particular 
parts  of  ^the  brain.     I  consider,  therefore,  that  this  oiethod  is  fun&« 


mentelly  defeetif  e,  nnphilDaophioal,  mi  tmprodoctivQ,  when  velied  on 
fioff  diqcovetiiig  the  primitiTe  faoultisa  GN>iiQiected  with  particular  parts 
of  the  braiiu 

Tfae«0  obPQi»¥iitioiiii  are  aS  fortified  by  tbe  foUoving  exp^eni 
mmarlu  of  Sir  Gharies.  Bell.  **  I  haYe  endoaitoured  to  disooveff  the 
truth  by  the  examination  of  the  atnietiire,  and  the  observation  of  the 
phenomena,  of  life,  without  tortnring  UviQg  animals.  It  is  too  common 
a  belief  that»  in  physiology^  experimenta  oa  animala  is  the*  beet  and 
surest  way  of  pursuing  aa  enquiry,  akthough  it  be  certain,  that  the 
supposed  issue  of  experiments  is  as  much  aiifected,  by  the  preconcep- 
tion, as  the  process  or  reasoning  can  be.  The  experimenter  on  brutet 
is  not  to  be  called  a  philosopher  merely  because  he  goes  counter  to 
the  natural  feelings  of  mankind ;  nor  is  he  the  more  entiUed  to  fayourf 
that  he  givea  a  character  of  cruelty  to  the  medical  profession,  thereby 
contracting  its  sphere  of  usefulness.*  B  U  but  a  poor  mmrntr  of 
acquiring  famt,  to  mtdHply  experimenU  on  bruies^  and  toke  the^ 
ebanees  of  discovery.  We.  ought  at  least  to  try  to  get  at  the  truth 
without  cruelty  J  and  to  form  a  judgment  without  having  recourse  ta 
torture.  At  all  events,  it  is  our  duty  to  prepare  for  experiments  upon 
living  animals  by  the  closest  previous  application  of  our  reason,  so 
diat  we  may  narrow  the  question,  and  make  it  certain  that  advantage 
shall  be  gained  by  the  experiment."t 

When  Dr.  Gall  started  in  his!  career  of  discovery,  he  was  equally 
ignorant  of  the  fundamental  faculties  and  their  particular  organs,  aa 
the  physiologists  in  general  now  are;  but  his  method  of  removing  this, 
ignorance  did  not  involve  self-evident  absurdities  and  impossibilities. 
He  met  with  living  and  healthy  men  who  were  capable  of  manifesting 
a  great  variety  of  faculties  at  pleasure,  except  one,  say  Tuiie.  He 
met  with  others  who  had  an  instinctive  facflity  in  manifesting  this 
faculty,  but  who  were  deficient  in  others.  Here  was  a  power  so 
specific  that  its  nature  couU  not  be  mistaken,  and  heoe  were  indi* 

*  "  That  I  have  known,  the  beit  and  most  vhtnoiis  meii  bold  a  difiareat  opinioo, 
I  moat  allow.  But  I  hare  not  been  able  tp  aMppreaa  tbe  eiqprewioR  of  my  mn9% 
of  this  matter,  that  diaaectiona  of  living  ani|nala  aUendod  with  proteactad  au^iiog 
iQQat  be  wTOQg.  I  can  affirm*  for  mj  own  part,  that  coBTiction  baa  never  coached 
mo  by  roeana  of  ezperimenta  on  bratea,  neither  when  I  b&Yo  attempted  thoiq 
myaelf,  nor  in  reading  what  experimentera  have  done.  It  would  be  arraigning 
Providence  to  auppoae  that  we  were  permitted  to  penetrate  the  myateriea  of  nature 
by  perpetrating  cruelties  which  are  ever  against  our  instinctive  feelings.  I  am, 
therefore,  happy  in  believing  that  the  ezaroination  of  the  natural  structure,  and 
the  watchful  obsenrance  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  will  go  farther  to  give  ua  just 
notions  io  physiology  than  the  disaections  of 'living  animals." 

t  An  Kaaay  on  the  Ciroulation  of  the  Blood,  by  Charles  Bell,  6bc.,  1819,  p.  Si. 
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▼iduals  who  were  able  and  willing  to  manifest  tbe  fecnlty  so  far  as 
they  had  the  power  as  often  as  he  pleased.  On  comparing  their 
heads,  he  observed  that  the  one  had  a  particular  part  of  the  brain 
large,  and  the  other  had  that  same  part  small,  and  that  the  power  of 
manifesting  was  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  part.  This  case  was 
the  same  as  if  Dr.  Gall  had  met  with  two  self-acting  and  intelligent 
machines,  capable  of  emitting  a  variety  of  sounds  by  distinct  strings, 
and  had  found  that  in  one  of  them  a  particular  string  was  very  large 
and  strong,  and  in  the  other  that  it  was  broken ;  and  had,  by  observ- 
ing the  notes  which  each  emitted,  discovered  that  a  particular  musical 
note  was  deficient  in  the  machine  whose  string  was  broken,  and 
vigorous  in  that  whose  string  was  large  and  sound.  There  is  neither 
absurdity  nor  impossibility  here.  Men  with  particular  organs  defi- 
cient, such  as  Milne  with  Colouring,  Haggart  with  Conscientiousness, 
are  instruments  having  particular  strings  damaged,  yet  capable  of 
sounding  all  their  other  notes ;  while  other  individuals,  in  whom  these 
same  particular  organs  are  very  large,  are  like  machines  in  which 
these  strings  are  remarkably  strong,  and  as  they  are  intelligent  and 
self-acting  machines,  and  as  a  defect  in  one  particular  organ  does  not 
impair  the  others,  we  can  induce  them  to  sound  their  notes,  and  hence 
we  may  compare  the  power  of  manifestation  with  the  size  of  the  string 
until  we  are  satisfied. 

The  circumstances  which  I  have  here  mentioned,  show  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  that  cases  will  ever  be  recorded  of  the  artificial  abstrac- 
tion of  particular  parts  of  the  brain,  and  the  suppression  thereby  of 
particular  powers,  so  as  to  produce  a  satisfactory  physiology  of  the 
brain ;  and  if  physiologists  will  not  condescend  to  resort  to  the  obser- 
vation of  the  size  of  particular  parts  of  the  brain,  as  indicated  by  the 
skull  during  life,  and  to  the  comparing  of  that  size  with  the  power  of 
manifesting  particular  mental  faculties,  they  must  remain  long  unin- 
structed  regarding  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain. 
They  have  a  great  aversion  to  this  method  of  proceeding,  because 
they  conceive  it  to  be  particularly  liable  to  fallacies. .  There  is  the 
want,  they  say,  of  that  precision  which  is  so  desirable  in  science. 
There  is  no  measure  of  the  size  of  an  organ.  It  cannot  be  estimated 
in  inches,  nor  by  weight.  Again,  there  is  no  standard  by  which  to 
try  the  force  of  the  manifestations.  They  therefore  reject  the  whole 
method  as  empirical  and  unphilosophical,  and  incapable  of  leading  to 
scientific  truth. 

We  at  once  admit,  that  the  two  elements  in  our  method  of  investi- 
gation are  both  in  their  own  nature  estimative.  We  cannot  accu- 
rately measure  or  weigh  the  size  of  particular  parts  of  the  brain 
during  life ;  but  we  afiirm,  that  if  an  average  natural  endowment  of 
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the  observing  faculties  be  possessed,  we  may,  by  due  practice,  leaim 
to  estimate  it  with  sufficient  precision  to  lead  us  to  positive  conclu- 
sions. Again,  we  confess  that  we  cannot  measure  the  force  o<  each 
manifestation  of  the  faculties  by  ounces. or  inches,  but  we  maintain, 
that,  by  proper  instruction  and  the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  we 
may  estimate  it  also.  Phrenology,  in  its  evidence,  rests  on  the  same 
foundation  as  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  existence  of  disease 
cannot  in  general  be  determined  by  weight  or  measure,  and  the 
characters  of  diseases  can  be  judged  of  only  by  their  appearances,  or 
the  symptoms  which  they  present.  The  organs  affected— the  degrees 
to  which  they  are  affected — and  the  extent  to  which  medicines  act  on 
them,  are  all  estimated  by  the  exercise  of  observation  and  reflection 
on  mere  symptoms.  In  the  practice  of  medicine,  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, and  pathology,  shed  their  lights  to  help  the  judgment  in  its 
estimates,  but  they  do  not  reveal  the  theory  of  medicine,  d  priori,  nor 
do  they  render  it  a  demonstrative  science. 

The  same  general  laws  of  evidence  must  necessarily  apply  to  the 
study  of  phrenology.  The  mental  manifestations  are  not  ponderable 
nor  measurable  any  more  than  the  capacity  for  pain  or  pleasure,  or 
the  powers  of  hearing  or  sight,  are  so.  We  estimate  the  degree  in 
which  these  susceptibilities  and  capacities  are  possessed  by  different 
individuals,  and  regard  our  knowledge  as  substantial,  and  we  must  of 
necessity  learn  to  estimate  the  force  of  the  mental  manifestations  by  a 
similar  exercise  of  observation  and  reflection,  or  remain  for  ever  igno- 
rant of  mental  science.  Again,  the  differences  between  the  forms  of 
the  particular  organs,  and  between  their  sizes  when  large  and  small, 
are  so  palpable,  that  it  is  absurd  to  deny  the  possibility  of  distinguish- 
ing them  in  favourable  cases ;  and,  in  proving  a  science,  we  are  not 
only  entitled,  but  bound  by  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  to  select  the 
simplest  and  the  most  striking  cases,  instantia  ostentiva  of  Bacon,  as 
best  calculated  to  bring  the  truth  to  light 

It  must  therefore  be  by  the  exercise  of  observation  and  reflection, 
or  by  the  practice  of  the  method  of  estimating,  that  we  shall  discover 
the  primitive  faculties  connected  with  particular  parts  of  the  brain,  if 
ever  we  shall  discover  them;  and  it  will  be  only  aAer  these  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  that  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology 
will  shed  light  on  our  path.  Until  we  have  followed  this  method; 
they  are  as  litde  adapted  by  their  own  beams  to  reveal  the  functions 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain,  as  they  are  to  unfold,  d  priori,  the 
symptoms  and  best  modes  of  treatment  of  diseases. 

Those  individuals,  therefore,  who  object  to  the  evidence  on  which 
phrenology  is  founded  and  supported,  appear  to  me  not  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  enquiry.    In  the  phrenological  books,  there  is  as 
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clear  a  specificatioii  of  the  iocaUties  and  appearaoceft  of  the  organs,  of 
the  functions  which  they  perform,  and  of  the  effects  of  their  different 
degrees  of  development  in  point  of  size,  as  there  is  in  treatises  on  the 
practice  of  physic  of  the  organs  affected,  and  the  symptoms  which 
constitute  parti^ilar  diseases*  The  authors  of  medical  treatises  do 
not  record  all  the  cases  by  which  the  propositions  which  they 
announce  were  first  ascertained,  and  may  be  still  traced.  They 
assume  that  the  enquirer  has  qualified  himself,  by  previous  study,  for 
understanding  and  appreciating  what  they  describe,  and  they  refer 
him  to  the  sick  beds  of  the  people  for  verification  of  their  remarks. 
We  teach  our  student  how  to  observe,  and  refer  him  to  the  active 
theatre  of  the  world,  where  he  will  find  faculties  manifested,  and 
developments  of  organs  exhibited,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  we  bid 
him  verify  our  observations  there.  We  refer  him  to  prisons  and 
lunatic  asylums,  and  to  pathological  cases  reported  by  phrenologists, 
for  evidence  of  excessive,  of  deficient,. and  of  diseased  manifestations. 
The  opponents,  however^  object  to  pathological  cases  reported  by 
phrenologists,  because  they  say  they  are  interested  in  representing 
thcQi  in  favour  of  their  Own  views. 

We  may  truly  say,  in  this  science,  that  every  man  who  is  not  for 
USf  is  against  us ;  and  the  objection  might  be  urged,  that  we  cannot 
trust  to  reports  made  by  anti^phrenologists,  because  they  are  interested 
in  finding  evidence  to  justify  their  opposition.  But  I  go  farther,  and 
maintain,  that  the  most  honest  7ton*phrenologist  is  incapable  of  reportp 
ing  pathological  cases  calculated  to  establish  the  functions  of  the 
different  parts  of  the.  brain.  A  non-phrenologist  is  a  man  who  has 
not  studied  phrenology,  and  who  is  ignorant  of  its  details.  Now, 
suqh  a  person  does  not  know  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind,  nor 
ihf^ir  modes  of  manifestation,  and  he  does  not  know  whether  different 
parts  of  the  brain  have  or  have  not  different  functions.  He  cannot 
point  to  one  portion  of  the  convolutions,  and  say  this  manifests  such 
a.  power,  and,  when  it  is  diseased,  ihia  power,  and  no  other,  will 
suffer.  He  cannot  say  tiiat  it  is  an  organ  at  all.  In  short,  persons, 
ignorant  of  phrenology,  that  is,  of  the  situations  of  the  mental  organs, 
and  their  healthy  manifestations,  are  no  better  qualified  to  report 
accurately  pathological  casesT  of  these  orMns,  with  a  view  to  the 
elucidations  of  their  fiinctions,  than  a  j^l^n  would  be  to  report 
paibokigtcal  cases  of  the  abdomen,  who  only  knew  in  general  that  it 
contained  the  organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  but  without  being 
aware  that  one  part  serves  for  chymifioation,  another  for  chylification, 
another  for  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  a  fourth  for  absorption,  and  so 
on.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  only  phrenologists  who  are  capable  of 
reporting'  such  cases,  so  as  to  give  them  a  bearing  on  the  subject.    In 
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the  caae  of  Mr.  N.,  reported  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  for  October,  1836,  and  in  this  Journal  for  December  last,  Mr. 
Craig,  80  far  as  can  be  discovered  by  his  report,  did  not  know  that 
the  function  of  a  part  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  which  he  saw 
extensively  injured,  was  to  manifest  Combativeness,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, he  made  no  mention  in  his  printed  report,  whether  Mr.  N.'s 
temper  was  or  was  not  affected  by  the  disease  of  that  part.  In  con- 
sequence of  knowing  the  function  of  that  part  in  health,  I  saw  the 
importence  of  investigating  this  point  minutely,  and  ascertained  diat 
the  manifestetions  were  as  morbid  as  the  organ.  Again,  Mr.  Craig 
reported  that  Mr.  N.  spoke  ten,  and  knew  four  more  languages ;  yet, 
although  he  had  his  brain  in  his  hands,  he  did  not  report  whether  any 
particular  part  of  the  brain  was  large  or  small,  in  concomitance  with 
that  great  gift.  Apparently  he  did  not  know,  because  he  had  not 
studied,  where  any  convolution  connected  with  that  talent  was  to  be 
met  with.  From  previous  study,  I  was  informed  that  a  certain  con- 
volution, lying  above  each  superorbiter  plate  was  regarded  as  the 
organ  of  a  faculty  for  languages,  and,  in  consequence,  I  earnestly 
observed  ite  size,  and  was  able  to  report  that  it  was  very  large.  I 
select  this  case,  not  for  the  sake  of  boasting,  but  because  it  i?  fairly 
illustrative  of  my  proposition,  that  a  person  who  has  not  ascertained 
the  situations  of  the  different  mental  organs,  and  the  manifestations 
which  accompany  them  in  a  state  of  healUi,  is  not  capable  of  reporting 
pathological  cases  of  these  organs  with  success.  We  should  estimate 
at  a  very  humble  value  pathological  reports  on  the  organs  of  the 
thorax,  made  by  a  person  ignorant  of  the  separate  functions  of  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  blood-vessels,  however  high  his  general  telente 
might  be;  and  equally  valueless  and  inconclusive  will  pathological 
reporte  relative  to  the  brain  in  all  probability  appear,  when  made  by 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  ite  different  parte. 

I  therefore  respectfully  maintein,  not  only  that  the  principles  of 
investigation  adopted  by  phrenologiste  are  sound,  and  adequate  to 
attain  the  ends  in  view  in  employing  them,  but  that  there  is  no  other 
method  by  which  the  primitive  faculties  atteched  to  particular  portions 
of  the  brain  can  be  discovered. 


ARTICLE  in. 

THE    TBHPERAMBNTS. 

The  word  ten^erament  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  temperare, 
which  signifies  to  mix,  to  temper^  &c. ;  but  in  the  modern  and  more 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  it  is  used  to  denote  the  result  of  a 
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mixture '  or  iemperinffot  all  the  qualities,  both  bodily  and  menlai,  of 
any  individaal.  The  doctrine  of  the  temperaments  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  study  among  physiologists.  Diffeiiences  in^  external  appear- 
ances, and  certain  peculiarities  of  character,  corresponding  in  some 
measure  to  these  differences,  were  observed  and  associated  together 
by  various  itidividuals  in  the  earliest  ages.  And  it  is  now  generaily 
admitted  by  physiologists,  and  all  close  observers  of  nature,  ^at  there 
exist  some  definite  relations  between  certain  qualities  of  nltiid  and 
peculiar  organisation  and  state  of  the  human  economy.  Bat  writers 
differ  somewhat  in  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  these  relations,  and  the 
particular  parts  and  conditions  of  the  body  On  which  they  depend. 

Tt  is  not  our  present  object  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  the 
expectation  of  explaining,  and  much  less  <yf  settling,  all  the  facts  and 
hypotheses  on  this  subject.  '  At  some  subsequent  time,  we  may 
notice  the  opinions  of  difTerent  writers,  and  ^er^dome  remarks  upon 
the  causes  of  the  temjperaments->-*showirig  how  fai*  they  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  the  whole  organisation,  as  weH  to  the  predommance  of 
certain  organs  in  the  body  ;-*-and  explain  in  what  way  these  organs 
are  connected  with  particular  portions  of  the  brain,  and  also  how  the 
temperaments  are  or  may  be  changed,  &c.  &c.  *We  wish  now  simply 
to  present  the  extertial  indications  by  which  the' different  temperaments 
may  be  recognised,  and  their  corresponding  ^flfe(^'oil'cHlfil*icter. '  And 
most  individuals  can  understand  and  ap))ly  these  to  very  good  advan- 
tage, without  going  fully  into  the  philosophy  of  the  subject.  As  this 
knowledge  must  chiefly  be  acquii-^d  by  the  inductive  jSrocess  of  fn^s- 
tigation,  it  is  necessary  that  eveiy  person  should  observe -And  cellect 
facts,  and  study  nature  for  himself.  All  that'  written  descriptions  or 
verbal  instructions  can  do,  is  to  give  some  general  directions,  which 
the  student  in  phrenology  rriust  criticially  'exanline  and  constantly 
apply,  until  his  ideas  are  clear,  fixed,  and  settled  On  the  subject. 
But  we  would  at  the  same  time  remark,  that  a  knowledge  of  physio- 
logy is  iudispensable  to  a  full  and  thorotigh  understanding  of  the  tem- 
peraments, especially  of  what  may  with  propriety  be  called  their 
philosophy. 

Phrenologists  have  very  unanimously  agreed  in  the  division  of  tfie 
temperaments  into  four  classes: — viz.-  the  nervous,  when  the  brain 
and  the  nerves  are  predominantly  active;  the  sanguine,  when  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  blood-vessels,  are  predominant;  the  bilious,  when 
the  fibrous  and  muscular  portions  of  the  system  predominate  in 
strength  and  activity ;  arid  the  lymphatic,  when  the  secreting  glands 
ahd  the  assimilating  organs  exceed,  in  due  proportion,  the  other  parts 
of  the  system.  As  each  of  these  forms  necessary  and  constituent  parts 
of  the  body,  we  never  find  one  cHone,  and  seldom  all  united  in  equal 
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pmpertioDS.  Ib  cpmbination,  son^etimea  one  predominates,  and  sqme- 
tjunes  two,  ^nd  occasionally,  perhaps^  %yfo  or  three  are  found  in  nearly 
equal  proportions.  The  combination  depends  chiefly  on  hereditary 
descent  and  a^e*  though  it  is  very  much  affected,  if  not  in  some 
instances  entirely  changed,  by  disease,  diet,  climate,  or  other  external 
influejaee6.  But, in  order  to  know,  the  combined  effects  of  tempera- 
ment vpon  character,  it  is  necessary,  ^rst  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the.  ptiysical  and  men^  indications  of  each.  Mr.  Combe  has  given  a 
very  clev  and  4?oirr^ot  description  of  these,. which  we  copy,  verbatim^ 
firom  his  "  Systi^m  of  j  Phrenology." 

*'  The  lymphatic  temperament,  is.  distinguishable  by  a  round  form 
of  the  body^,  softness  of  the  mu$qular  system^  repletion  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  .fair  hair,  ^od  a  pale,  cl^ar  §liin.  It.  is  accompanied  by  languid 
.vi|al  actioibs,  with  weakness,  and  slowness  in  the  circulation.  The 
brain,  as  part  of  the  system,  is  alap  slow,.  Janguid,  and  feeble  in  its 
action,  and  the  mental,  manifestations  are  proportionally  weak. 

".The  smguiue  temperament  is  .indic?ited  by  well-defined  iforms^ 
moderate  plumpness  of  .person,  tolerable  firpitiess  of  flesh,  light  hair, 
jiao^ioing  to  chestnulg  blue  eyes,  and  fipiir  pptpplexion,  with  ruddiness  of 
pOMn.tena»ce.  it  is  marked  by . great ..^qtivity  .yf  the  blood-vessels, 
fondness. fof  exercise,. ;^ncl  an  animated,  countenance*  The  brain  par- 
takes >of  the*  general  state,  jand  is  active, 

**The  6^/w?W5  .teniper^ment  is  reeogni^pd  by  black  hair,  dark  skiri, 
moderate  fuln^?^,. and  much. firmness. of  flpsh,  with  harshly  expressed 
outline  ,of  the  .person,.  .The  functions  .partake  of  great  energy  of 
action,  which. extends  to  the. brain,  and  the  countenance,  in  conse- 
quence, shows  strong,,  marked,. and  decided  features. 

'*  The  nervous  temperament  is  recognised  by  fine  thin  hair,  thin 
skin,  small  thin  muscles,  quickness  in  muscular  motion,  paleness  of 
countenance,  2^nd  pft^n  delicate  health.  .The  whole  nervous  system, 
including  the  brain,  is  predo,min,antly  active,  a^d  ihe  pental  manifesta- 
tions proportionally  vivacious." 

That  Size,  ^*  caateris  paribua,^^  is  a  measure  of  powetr,  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  phrenology.  Among  thq  conditions  included 
in  this  phrase,  "  caeteris  paribu^i"  i.  e.  other  things  being  equal,  that 
of  temperament  is  the  most  important  in  its  influence.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
.  was  inclined  to  regard  the-  temperaments  as  indicating  only  **  four  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  activity  in  the  vegetative  and  phrenic  functions,'" 
Some  other  phrenologists  are  disposed  to  consider  the  effect  of  tem- 
perament on  character  to.  consist  in  something  more  than  simply  in 
the  different  degrees  o(  activity  in  the  functions  of  the  brain ;  that  the 
structure,  predominance,  and  state,  of  certain  other  organs  of  the 
body,  have, not  only.J^  ppwerful, effect  on  the  whole  brain,  but  also  on 
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particular  portions  of  it,  and  consequently  modify,  to  some  extent, 
the  various  manifestations  of  mind.  These  conditions  vary  also  in 
their  effects,  according  to  external  circumstances,  and  the  peculiar 
influences  operating  on  the  individual  for  the  time  being. 

The  quality  of  the  brain  uniformly  partakes  of  the  same  character 
as  that  of  the  whole  body.  And  it  is  by  observing  and  comparing 
the  external  indications  of  the  latter,  and  their  corresponding  effects, 
that  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  former.  It  is  a 
universal  law  throughout  all  organic  matter,  that  the  larger  the  organ, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  will  be  its  proportional  vigonr 
and  strength  in  activity.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  com* 
bine  or  analyse  the  different  faculties  of  any  individual,  to  know  first 
the  relative  size  of  his  organs ;  aS  the  larger  organs  will  generally 
take  the  lead,  in  power  and  influence,  in  the  formation  of  character. 
But  when  we  compare  the  developments  of  one  person  with  those  of 
another,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  then  to  know  the  quaHty  of 
brain  in  each,  in  order  to  understand  the  differences  in  character,  and 
its  peculiar  exhibitions  under  all  circumstances.  And  it  is  on  this 
account,  that  phrenologists  lay  so  much  stress  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  temperament.  Every  person,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  be  well 
versed  in  the  philosophy  and  application  of  the  science,  should 
thoroughly  study  its  nature  and  effects  on  character.  And  the  only 
possible  way  to  do  this  successfully,  is  to  study  nature  itself.  Still, 
the  student  of  phrenology  needs  some  general  directions,  either  from 
books  or  a  teacher,  in  order  to  make  observations  and  draw  correct 
inferences.  The  facilities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this  subject, 
we  propose  to  afford,  as  far  as  they  can  consistently  be  presented  in  a 
monthly  periodical. 

We  shall  first  consider  separately  the  physical  indicationSj  and  the 
corresponding  mental,  qualities  accompanying  each  temperament. 
Though  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  any  single  temperament  is  fonnd 
unmixed,  and  only  occasionally  in  very  great  predominance,  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  temperaments  indi^ 
vidually,  in  order  to  a  correct  and  full  understanding  of  their  combi- 
nations. While,  therefore,  the  reader  may  not  be  able  to  apply  the 
following  descriptions  in  full  to  any  single  individual,  nevertheless,  he 
may  perhaps  distinguish  some  person  of  his  acquaintance  who  has  a 
predominance  of  some  one  of  the  temperaments  described ;  and,  at  all 
events,  by  proper  attention  to  these  descriptions,  and  some  little 
application  of  them  by  way  of  observation,  he  will  be  prepared  to 
understand  much  better  their  combined  effects.  It  is  impossible  to 
supply  by  cuts  the  place  of  living  illustrations ;  still,. as  the  subject 
may  be  rendeied  clearer  and  more  impressive  by  them,  and  few  books 


contain  ilhntntioBS  of  this  ion,  we  aliall  pwsent  leTeral  cuts,  thoo^ 
we  eonld  niih  their  execution  more  perfect,  and  the  intended  delioea- 
tions  of  the  lemperanienla  bf  them  more  true  to  nature. 


Cut  No.  1  ia  designed  to  innsbrate  the  lymphaUc  temperament. 
Dr.  Spnizheim  Scribes  it  u  Mows : — "  It  is  indicated  by  a  pale, 
white  ekin,  fair  hair,  roundneu  of  form,  and  repletion  of  the  cellular 
tisane;  the  flesh  ii  soft,  the  vital  actions  are  languid,  the  pulae  is 
fbeble,  and  die  whole  frame  indicates  slowness  and  weakness  in  the 
Tegetative,  affecdre,  and  intellectnal  functions." 

In  a  person  possessing  a  predominance  of  this  temperament,  we 
generally  find  a  lifeless  expression  in  all  the  featsres  of  the  counie- 
nanee,  a  heavy  eye,  and  vacuity  of  look ;  slowness  in  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  body,  am)  feebleness  in  all  its  functions ;  the  hair  most 
naualiy  of  a  light  flaxen,  or  dark  colour ;  the  features  and  joints  very 
smooth,  and  their  exterior  qnile  unirorm  and  round ;  the  skin  pallid 
and  fair ;  the  flesh  soft  and  abundant,  and  not  unlrequendy  a  tendency 
to  corpnlency. 

A  i^ter  in  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  42,  remarks 
as  (Wlows :— "  This  temperament  (lynqihatic)  is  considered  to  depend 
upon  undue  predominance  of  the  watery  constituents  of  the  various 
animal  mtterials,  as  in  the  ^andular,  serous,  and  mucous  secretions, 
and  of  the  quulity  of  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood.  And  as  the 
vatious'  organs  of  die  human  frame,  more  particularly  the  brain,  seem 
to  act  upon  the  application  of  atimidi,  ho  it  is  considered  that,  with 
the  lymphatic  temperament,  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  of  the  least 
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srimuUling  qualities.  ConseqUetttly^  indWiduils'of  Ums  ttfBaf)l3ramelIl^ 
arigeon^r^ljr  remarkable  for  their  avereioni  ta  botb  in^ntil  and  icoqxw 
real  exercise;  and' whatever  be  the  native'  power  in  either  of  theee* 
respects,  the  deficiency  of  activity,  in  its  exercise,  will  even  operate 
as  an  insurmouxifkble' barrier  to  the  attainment  of' first  rate  excellence 
in  any  pursuit.  Snch  persons,  with  the  highest  mental  power,  will 
be  surpassed  in  their  qualifications  for  the  common  and  extraordinary 
duties  of  life,  by  individuals  of  far  less  native  strength  of  mind,  but 
who,  with  a  more  favourable  temperament,  and  consequent  love  of 
exercise,  have  laid  in  large  stores  of  mental  possessions." 

Says  another  writer,  speaking  of  the  same  subject, — "  The  general 
characteristic  of  the  lymphatic  temperament  is  an  insurmountable 
tendency  to  indolence,  and  an  aversion  to  exercise,  either  of  the  body 
or  mind.  Persons  possessing  it,  will  be  deficient  in  that  enduring 
persistency  of  character  which  more  favourably  marks  the  bilious 
temperament,  and  will  be  easily  diverted^ from  their  object  by  the  love 
of  ease  or  sensuality.  They  will  be  disposed  to  indulge  in  bed  in 
the  morning ;  they  vrill  not  easily  impose  restraint  on  their  appetites ; 
will  neglect,  or  perform  in  a  slovenly  manner^  the  monotonoas  every 
day  duties  of  life,  and  will  always  be  inclined  to  put  off  exertion  of 
any  kind  till  they  are  pinched  by  necessity  or  shame,  or  by  some 
other  motive,  whlch'will  be  determined  by  their  cfrginisiationi'*'  *-*  * 
*'  Their  perceptions  afe  dull,  indintincit  atid  siBldoBii  make*  deep  or 
lasting  impress ionef ;  theii'  passions  sluggish ,  though  rather  strong; 
their  affections  mild,  pliable,  and  constant;  their  ideas  feiw  and  slow, 
but  tolerably  clear.  All  actionb  which  require  boldneiss,  promptitude^ 
decision,  or  obstinate  study  or  coinrage,  they  aiie  wholly  inadequale  to 
perform.  But  they  are  pleased  with  such  as  they  can  perform  traa- 
quilly,  and  at  leisure.  As  nefifther  the  ext«»al  nor  ihtemal  impres* 
sions  are  Nvely,  they  have  neither  the  vivacity,  the  gaiety,  nor  the 
changeable  character  of  the  sanguine.  Their  ideas,  sentiments, 
virtues,  vices,  and,  indeed,  every  moral,  a$  well  as  phyeioal  atlribnte^ 
appear  in  a  character  rather  negative  or  of  mediocrity.  But  with  all 
these  disadvantages,  added  to  a  natural  indolence  of  character,  on 
account  of  their  mild  and  unchanging  disposition,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  bend  their  opiilions  and  itieliiiations  to  those  of  othen, 
they  often  i^uoceed  in  gaining  and'  preserving  unbounded  influence 
over  persons  of  very  different  dispositions,  and  far  superior  talents." 

Each  temperament  seems  to  affeet,  more  or  less,  every  part  of  the 
body.  Where  we  find,  therefore,  the  organs  of  the  brain  performing 
their  functions  with  great  activity  and  energy,  we  shall  usually  find 
similar  results  in  the  exercise  of  the  muscles,  and  other  parts  of  the 
human  system.     This  principle  is  practically  recognised  by  writers 
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wlip  describe  very  aecuratejy  aa4  minutely  the  habits  and  actions  of 
pGE8ons  of  di^ent  dispQ^itionp  and  characters*  In  this  way,  the 
teqaperaments  of  different,  individoals  may  be.  distinguished  very 
clefurly.and  satisiactqrily«  And  perhaps  no  writer  has  sketched  the 
deljn^tioQs  of'  tl[ie.  lymphatic  tejsipesiMiDeiiH  more,  strikingly  correct, 
tha^,  WilU^.  GqblM^M,  though  h^e  was  np  ,phrenol«^t^  As  iUustr^- 
tiQ9(^.of  thisi  we  mat^e  ther:f9Upwing:qu9^tion&i. from,  his  Advice  to 
Youiiig  Menf  in  a  series. of  U^rs^  In  hjis  l^^r  to  a  lover,  he  dis- 
cusses the  question, — **  Who  is  to  tell  whether  a  girl  will  niake  aa 
induftripue  woman?  How  is  tl^,  purhlind  lover,  especiallyi  to  be 
able  to  ascertaia  w^et^er  she,,  whose  smilejs,.  and  dimples,  and 
bewitching  lipS)  have. half  b^eft. him  of  hift  si^n^es ;  how  is  he  to.  be 
able  to  j^dge,  from  any  thiqg  he  can  see,  whether  the  beloved  object 
will  be  industrious  or  lazy?  Why,  ^  is. very  diffictdt,"  he  answers, 
*^  There  are,  however,  certain  outward  signs  ivhich,  if  attended  tQ 
with  care,  will  serve  as  pretty,  sure  guides.  And,  first,  if  you  find 
the  tongue  lazy,  you  niay  be  .nearly  certain  that  the  hafids  and  feet 
are  the  same.  By  laasiness  of  the  tongue,  I  do  not  mean  silence ;  I 
do  not  mean  an  o^aenc^  <^  talkf  for  that»  in  most  cases,  is  very  good ; 
b^t  I  mean  a  sIqw  and  soft  utterance j  a  sort  of  sighing  out  of  the 
words,  instead  of  speaking  them ;  a  sort  of  letting  the  sounds  fall  out, 
as  if  the  party  were  sick  at  stomach.  The  pronunciation  of  an  indus- ' 
triou^  person  is  gjenerally  quick  and  distinct^  and  the  voice,  if  not 
strong*  .^rni,  at  least.  Not  ma8culine--**as  f^inine  as  possible ;  not 
a  croak  nor  a  bawl,  but  a  quick,  distinct,  and  sQi4nd  voice/'  <'  Look 
alittlC)  also,  at  the, labours  of  the  teethe  for  these  correspond  with  the 
other  members  of  the  body,  and  with  the  operations  of  the  mind." 
'<  Quick,  at  meals,  quick  at  work,  is  a  saying  as  old  as.  the  hills,  and 
never  was  there  a  truer  saying."  *'  Get  to  see  her  at.  work  upon  a 
mutton-chop,  or  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese ;  and  if  she  deal  quickly, 
with,  these,  you.  have  pretty  good  security  for  that  activit}^ — that 
stirring  industry,  without  which  a.  wife  is  a  burden,  instead  of  a. 
help/'  **  Another  mark  of  industry  is  z.quiek  step^  and  a  somewhat 
heavy  tread,  showing  that  the  foot  comes  down  with  a  hearty  good* 
wilU"  **I  do  not  like,  and  I  never  liked,  your  sauntering,  soft* 
sjtepping  girls,  who  move  as  if  they,  were  perfectly  indifferent  as  to 
the  result/' 

Cut  No.  2  is  designed  to  represent  the  nervous  temperament,  which 
is  produced  by  a  predominance  of  the  brain  and  the  nerves  over  other 
portions  of  the  system.  Dr.  Spurzheim  describes  its  external  indica- 
tions as  follows :— **  Fine  thin  hair,  delicate  health,  general  emacia* 
tion,  and  smallness  of  the  muscles ;  rapidity  in  the  muscular  actions, 
and  vivacity  in  the  sensations." 
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The  Messn.  Fowlers,  who  have  made  many  observatioiui  in  this 
country,  give  the  following  deecription  of  this  temperament  in  their 
work  on  phrenology  :-^**  It  is  accompanied  by  the  highest  degree  of 
excitability  and  activity  of  the  corporeal  and  mental  powers ;  vividness 
and  intensity  of  emotion ;  deuness  and  rapidity  of  thought,  percep- 
tion, and  conception ;  sprightliness  of  mind  and  body ;  light,  fine,  and 
thin  hair ;  a  fair,  clear,  and  delicate  skin  and  countenance ;  and  more 
activity,  vivacity,  and  intensity,  than  power  and  endurance  of  mind 
and  body." 

It  is  much  easier  to  recognise  the  mental  characteristics  of  this 
temperament  than  its  physical  signs.  Where  it  predominates,  the 
individual  is  more  inclined  to  mental  than  physical  exercise,  and  is 
fond  of  study  and  acquiring  knowledge.  It  is  generally  accompanied 
by  a  quick,  clear,  and  discriminating  mind,  and  vivid,  intense,  and 
excitable  emotions.  A  predominance  of  this  temperament  gives  a 
susceptibility  of  exquisite  enjoyment,  or  extreme  sufiering. 

The  writer  (in  the  Edinburgh   Phrenological  Journal,  No.  42) 
before  quoted,  has  the  following  very  just  remarks  on  this  tempera- 
ment:— ^**Its  external  characteristics  are,  a  soft  skin;   fair  and  thin 
hair;   sometimes  a  paleness  of  tlie   complexion,  and  sometimes  a 
hectic  tinge ;  small  and  soft  muscles ;  pointed  features,  and  delicacy 
of  the  whole  organisation ;  generally  a  slenderness  of  form ;  a  spark- 
ling vivacity  of  the  cornea ;   and  a  quick,   sharp  pulse."      This 
temperament  is  the  most  favourable  to  mere  activity  of  the  mental 
powers ;  but  the  activity  is  not  so  enduring  as  in  the  case  of  the 
bilious  temperament.     The  mind  may  then  be  compared  to  a  taper 
burning  with  a  light  too  brilliant,  and  thence  the  more  speedily  con- 
sumed ;  or  to  ignited  flax,  which  astonishes  by  its  glare,  but  whose 
flame  is  as  transitory  as  it  is  brilliant.     Individuals  so  characterised, 
will  be  sure  to  be  in  a  state  of  very  energetic  excitement  on  the  appli« 
cation  of  stimuli  inadequate  to  the  result  with  the  mass  of  mankind. 
If  a  person  has  strong  animal  propensities,  he  will,  unless  strongly 
under  the  influence  of  properly-directed  moral  feeling,  be  almost  sure 
to  run  a  short  but  active  career  of  profligacy  and  libertinism ;  if  the 
intellectual  organs  be  in  relatively  large  proportion,  he  may  speedily 
wear  down  his  bodily  strength,  and  sink  prematurely  into  the  grave, 
the  victim  of  excessive  mental  exercise ;  or  if  the  religious  feelings 
predominate  greatly  over  the  intellect  and-  animal  propensities,  he 
may  become  a  religious  maniac ;  and  so  on.     In  children,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  nervous  temperament,  under  the  present  rage  for  early  and 
strenuous  mental  excitation,  is  sometimes  the  worst  of  misfortunes ; 
since  their  young  brains,  being  so  readily  excited,  oflen  afford,  in  the 
mistaken  judgment  of  their  guardians,  the  highest  evidence  of  genius ; 
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and  thus  the  poor  yiclims  are  goaded  on,  until  some  affection  of  the 
exhausted  brain  or  nervous  system  hurries  them  to  Uie  close  of  their 
iU'fated  career— ^if  it  do  ndt  leave  them  the  prey  of  some  serious  ner- 
vous affection,  as  epilepsy,  hysteria,  or  even  downright  fatuity.  In 
such  cases,  however,  iU^judging  and  mistaken  parents  usually  console 
themselves  by  observing,  that  their  children  were  too  good  for  this 
world ;  or  that  they  themselves  were  too  happy  in  the  contemplation 
of  their  excellence,  and  that  calamity  had  befallen  the  children  as  a 
visitation  for  the  sins  of  their  forefathws.  I  am  far  from  disputing 
the  verity  of  the  doctrine  implied  by  the  last  propositions ;  but  an 
Almighty  Providence  has  given  us  the  capability  of  noting,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  intermediate  links  in  the  chain  of  causation,  and 
has  permitted  us,  where  practicable,  to  modify  their  relations;  and 
hence  I  would  exhort  every  guardian  of  youth  or  infancy  to  consider 
well  the  effects  of  conduct,  such  as  I  have  mentioned.  Henry  Kirk 
White,  I  should  consider,  afforded  the  very  beau  ideal  of  the  nervous 
temperament ;  and  I  have  very  little  doubt  diat  Lord  Byron,  Pope, 
and  Cowper,  were  mainly  of  the  same  constitution.'* 

In  our  next  article  on  this  subject,  we  shall  take  up  the  sanguine 
and  bilious  temperaments,  and  tibrwards  consider  the  combinations 
and  various  applications  of  all. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


PRESIDENT  shannon's  ADDRESS. 


Delivered  before  a  public  meeting  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  the 
College  of  Louisiana^  on  the  Sth  of  February,  1839. 

ladies  and  oentlembn, 

Permit  me,  on  tl\e  present  occasion,  to  offer  you  a  few  thoughts  on 
phrenology,  and  the  relation  subsisting  between  it  and  the  Christian 
religion. 

Bear  in  mind,  as  we  proceed,  that  there  is  a  wide  distinction 
between  phrenologists  and  phrenology,  between  Christians  and  Chris- 
tianity. Many  and  grievous  errors  may  result  from  the  neglect  of 
this  distinction. 

Whoever  maintains  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  by  which  the  mind 
acts,  and  that  the  mind  performs  different  functions  by  different  parts 
of  the  brain,  is  a  phrenologist.  This  is  the  broad  basis  on  which 
the  science  of  phrenology  rests.  All  beyond  this  are  merely  the 
details  of  the  scfence,  and  subjects  of  enquiry  and  observation. 
About  the  essence  of  mind,  phrenology  does  not  pretend  to  speculate. 
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Were  it  to  act  otherwise,  it  would  be  as  andesenring  of  the  name  of 
science,  as  are  the  vague  hypotheses  4)f  the  metaphysicians.  Nothing 
hutfacts^  and  what  can  he  proved  to  be-fuehi  in  relation  to  mind,  and 
its  manifestations,  constitutes  legitimately  the  empire  of  phrenology* 
All  that  has  been  done  by  the  science,  is  the  observation,  arrange* 
ment,  and  classification  of  those  facts,  that  existed  from  the  beginiiing 
of  the  world,  though  in  jpor^  nnobsenred.  So  many  of  these  facts, 
however,  were  apparent  to  all  from  the  creation,  as  to  render  it  jnstly 
a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  world  has  been  so  long,  and  so 
grievously  humbugged  by  the  crude  and  everchanging  hypotheses  of 
the  metaph3/«sieians ;  and  that  the  trae  science  of  mental  manifeBtations 
was  undiscovered  till  the  days- of  Gall  and  Bpurzheim. 

For  instance,  it  was  apparent  in  all  ages,  so  far  as  the  insbnmen- 
tality  by  which  mind  operated  was  visible^  that  each  dissimilar  func* 
tion  was  performed  by  a  distmot  organ.  There  never  was  a  time^ 
when  it  was  not  obvious  to  all,  that  the  mind  could  not  hear  without 
ean?,  see  without  eyes,  nor  feel,  smell,  or  taste,  without  the  organic 
apparatus  appropriate  for  each  of  these  functions.  It  was  equally 
apparent  from  the  beginning,  that  the  mind  could  neither  see  with  the 
ears^  /lear^  with  the  eyeB,  nor  perform  the  function  of  any  sense, 
except  with  its  own  appropriate  organ. 

Strange!  that  any  should  have  supposed,  that  so  soon  as  the 
organic  apparatus  is  removed  behind  the  curtain,  and  out  of  the, 
reach  of  vision,  this  law  should  he  reversed ;  and  that\the  mind 
should  then,  and  then  on/y,  perform-  dissimilar,  and  even  opposite 
functions,  by  the  same  organisation*  This  hypothesis  is  so  extra- 
vagant and  absurd,  that  the  unbiased  mind  would  be  forced  to  reject 
it,  independent  of  the  many  stuhbom  facts  by  which  phrenology 
supports  her  claims. 

The  hypothesis  in  question,  and  it  is  the  idontical  one  on  which 
anti-phrenology  is  built,  is  jyreoiBely  as  r^asonabl^,  as  that  the  man 
who  is  cdways  drunk,  whenever -and  wherever  he  is  seen,  is  always 
sober  when  out  of  sight.  The  man  who  would  reason  thus,  except 
in  relation  to  phrenology,  or  where  the  prejudices  of  the  unthinking 
mass  were  enlisted'  in  his  favour,  would  run  very  little  risk  of  being 
judged  rational. 

Add  to  this,  the  undoubted  existence  of  monomania,  dreaining, 
partial  idiocy,  and  partial  genius,  all  explicable  and  easily  so,  on  the 
wipposition  of  a  pltirality  of"  oferebral  organs,  but  otherwise  wholly 
inescpUccMe,  and  I,  for  one,  am  constrained  to  be  a  phrenologist— or, 
in  other  words,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the  mind  performs 
every  distinct  and  separate  ftinctlon  by  its  appropriate  organic  appa- 
•  ratas,  as  well  when  that  apparatus  is  invisible,  as  when  it  is  distitiotly 


seen.  Nor  can  I  discover  evm  the  semblance  of  reason  in  the*  sup^jo- 
sitidn,  that  the  law,  which  id  found  to  hold  umversaHy  with  regard  to 
tho«Q  instnunenta  of  mind  that  are  viHble^  should  be  reversed  with 
r^gffi  to.suoh  in^trumentSt  .and  such  alone,  as  are  invisible. 

I*  have  already;  said»tthatimoDO«ianiaf  dreaming  partial  idioej,  and 
pprUal  09iuufl^.are  whsUyi^'MxpUcaMe,  except  on  the  suppositba  of  a 
pll^rality  of  cerebral  orga^a.  A  very  littlb  rejection  will.oeavince  the 
candid^  that  were  the  brain  a  single  organi  none  of  these  afEectioivB 
would  be  possible^ 

If  the  brain- acted  as  asinine,  organ  ii  w&cy  mental  manifestation, 
it  is  most  dear  that  no  individual  could,  at  any  given  time,  possess 
different  degrees  of  owrebral  power  on  different  subjects.  The  only 
difference  that  could  poesiUy  exist,  und^  such  citcumstanoes,  would 
be  an  acquired  ap^tness  of  applicaticm  to  some  subjects  rather  than 
others.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  certain,  than  that*  by  nature 
some  are  formed  la  excel  in  particular  departments,  who  could  never 
rise  2A)oye  mediocrity,  in  others*  Not  unfrequently,  too,  do  we  meet 
with  an  individual  who  is'  peiieetly  insane  on  one  subject,  and  on 
that  alone,  his' cerebral  power  on 'all  other  subjects  remaining  mean- 
while  unimpaired.  To  phrenology)  this  presents  no  more  difficulty 
than  that  a  man  should  have*  good  eyesr  and  bad  ears*  Deny  phreno- 
lofi^y>  and  the  phenomenon  is  wholly  inexplicable. 

Again,  what  is  dreaming  but  a  result  of  the  activity  of  some  cere- 
bral oiigans,  while  others  are  asleep?  I  have  never  heard  an  intelli- 
gible definition  of  dreaming,  ev^n  from  the  lips'of  an  anti-phrenolog^t, 
that  did  not  tacitly  admit  the  truth,  of  phrenology,,  by  admitting  a 
plurality  of  mental  organs.  Were  the  brain  a  single  oi^gaa,  it  is 
manifest  that  all  the  faculties  must  of  necessity  be;  equally  awake»  or 
equally  asleep,  9t  the  same  time. 

But  it  is  not  my  design  al  present,  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  argu-p 
ment  in  favour  of  die  tmUi  of  phcendo^,  my  main  object  being  to 
consider  very  briefly  the  relation  subsisting  between  it  and  the  Christ 
tian  religion.    Before  entering  On  this  part  of  my  subject,  however,  I. 
would  have  it  distinctly  understood,  that  we  should  not  be  deterred, 
from  the  reception  of  any  truth,  on  account  of  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancy between  it  and  our  previous  opinions.    Phrenology  and 
Christianity  may  both  be  true,  and  yet  men  of  the  strongest  intellects 
may   draw   from   each   erroneous    and   contradictory   condusiona. 
Hence,  as  oM  truth  %$  valuable,  and  no  error  harmleeet  it  is  in  a  high, 
degree  unwise  and  unphilosophicd,  to  allow  our  previous  opinions — 
religious  or  otherwise— to  influence  our  investigations  on  any  subject* 
TnuTHf  pure  and  unadulterated  trtith^  should  be  the  aim  of  all  our 
enquiries. 
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If  Christianity  be  true,  (as,  in  my  opinion,  it  undoubtedly  is,)  it  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  deyelopments  of  phrenology ;  for  truth  can 
never  be  in  conflict  with  itself.  Phrenology  claims  to  rank  among 
the  sciences.  To  support  this  claim,  it  must  consist  of  facts ;  and 
against  facts  there  can  be  po  reasoning.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
anti-phrenologist  can  fairly  meet  the  question,  is  to  disprove  the  facts 
on  which  phrenology  is  based.  Unless  he  can  do  this,  his  efforts  are 
vain.  It  is  even  worse  than  vain,  it  is  higldy  tmsehteoous  to  attempt 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  science  by  forcing  it  into  an  imaginary 
conflict  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  man  who  does  this, 
(be  his  intention  ever  so  pure,)  is  in  eflect  the  worst  enemy  of  our 
holy  religion.  For  if  phrenology  be  supported  by  facts,  and  yet 
opposed  to  Christianity,  the  latter  must  he  falat.  There  can  be  no 
other  alternative.  God  in  revelation  cannot  contradict  God  in  nature ; 
and,  therefore,  if  any  communication  daiming  to  be  of  heavenly 
origin  is  opposed  to  undoubted  facts,  cognisable  by  our  senses,  to 
give  it  credence  would  be  to  divest  ourselves  of  RATioNALmr. 

It  may  be  of  some  service  to  remember,  in  this  stage  of  our 
remarks,  that  no  strange  thing  has  happened  to  phrenology,  when  it 
18  condemned  beforehand  on  the  plea  of  opposition  to  the  Christian 
religion.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  same  thing  has  happened  to  most 
(j^  not  to  all)  of  the  great  discoveries  in  science,  since  the  revival  of 
letters.  It  is  humiliating  to  reflect,  that  Galileo,  Harvey,  Newton,  Sec. 
have  all  been  persecuted  by  those  who  prof  eased  to  be  actuated  by  a 
zeal  for  Christianity.  Before  we  conclude  our  present  remarks,  we 
will  attempt  to  explain  this  strange  phenomenon. 

But  is  it  true,  as  some  suppose,  that  the  doctrines  of  phrenology 
are  opposed  to  the  Christian  scriptures  ? 

If  there  be  any  such  opposition,  it  must  be  wholly  indirect  and 
inferential.  The  facts  on  which  the  science  is  built,  cannot  be 
opposed  to  Christianity,  a»  we  have  seen,  unless  the  latter  be  untrue. 
And  if  the  inferences,  which  some  gifted  minds  may  be  disposed  to 
draw  from  those  facts,  be  so  opposed,  this  would  constitute  a  valid 
objection  against  the  inferences  alone.  Against  facts,  objection  is 
wholly  inadmissible. 

So  far  as  Christianity  is  a  matter  of  revelation,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  cannot  be  2.  direct  conflict;  for  here  phrenology  maintains  the 
most  profound  silence.  Neither  can  there  be  an  indistinct  collision^ 
unless  Christianity  is  opposed  to  facts ;  in  which  case,  as  before  said, 
it  must  be  false,  and  ought  to  be  rejected.  '  For  example,  if  Chris- 
tianity taught,  that  men  can  see  without  eyes,  hear  tvithout  ears, 
smell,  taste,  or  feel,  without  the  appropriate  organ,  then,  I  readily 
grant,  it  would  be  in  collision  with  phrenology — ^but  not  more  so, 
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than  with  common  smae.  This,  however,  not  being  the  fact,  there  is 
no  conflict,  direct  or  indirect^  between  phrenology  and  the  'Christian 
religion^  viewed  as  a  revelation. 

Neither  is  there  any  conflict  between  them,  viewed  as  systems  of 
law  for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct.  One  teaches  more  than  the 
other ;  but  between  the  teaching  of  one,  and  that  of  the  other,  where 
the  voice  of  both  is  heard,  there  is  no  contradiction.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  perfect  and  most  beautiful  harmony.  Indeed,  in  this 
respect,  phrenology  has  already  given  essential  aid  to  the  Christian 
religion.  It  has  nullified  and  BtvUified  all  the  arguments  that  infidelity 
has  ever  brought  against  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament,  as  being, 
either  in  opposition  to  the  voice  of  nature,  or  too  perfect  to  he  appli' 
cable  to  man  in  his  present  state.  Not  even  the  infidel  phrenologUt 
can  for  a  moment  entertain  either  of  these  objections,  without  at  the 
same  time  discarding  the  clearest  demonstrations  of  the  science. 

In  short,  if  the  sciences,  in  general,  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
handmaids  of  religion,  I  consider  this  claim,  on  the  part  of  phreno- 
logy, as  pre-eminently  just.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  let  us  attend 
to  a  few  facts. 

let.  Phrenology  teaches  that  men  have  certain  mental  faculties; 
and  that,  for  the  proper  use  of  these  faculties,  they  are  justly  held 
accountable.  It  is  of  course  implied  here,  that  no  man  can  be  held 
accountable  for  the  exereise  of  a  faculty  that  he  does  not  possess— « 
talent  with  which  he  has  not  been  intrusted.  The  idiot,  for  example, 
cannot  be  held  accountable  for  intellect,  nor  the  maniac  for  reason ; 
the  deaf  man  for  hearing,  nor  the  blind  man  for  vision.  How  per- 
fectly this  harmonises  with  fact,  and  with  Christianity,  is  too  obvious 
to  need  explanation. 

2dly,  Phrenology  teaches  that,  so  far  as  is  known  to  us,  (and 
beyond  this  it  pretends  not  to  speculate,)  those  mental  faculties  are 
dependent  for  their  manifestations  upon  the  brain,  and  each  special 
faculty  on  a  distinct  portion  of  brain.  In  other  words,  it  teaches  that 
the  mind  performs  distinct  and  dissimilar  functions  by  different  instru- 
ments. Here,  again,  as  accountable  agents,  our  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity is  manifesUy  unchanged.  For  it  is  evident  that  accountability 
would  remain  unaffected,  if  the  mind  performed  the  several  functions 
of  hearing,  seeing,  smelling,  tasting,  feeling,  comparing,  constructing, 
concealing,  hoping,  fearing,  Umng,  and  hating,  by  the  toes,  rather 
than  by  the  organs  to  which  phrenology  assigns  those  functions. 

Sdly,  It  teaches  that  the  feelings  (commonly  called  appetites  and 
passions)  are  blind,  and  act  solely  for  their  own  gratification,  regard- 
less of  the  general  good;  that,  consequentiy,  they  require  to  be 
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guided  by  intellect,  propeily  enlightened,  and  to-  be  controlled  by  Uie 
moral  and  religions  faculties. 

4thly,  It  teaches  that  by  proper  exercise  any  organ  ifi /strengthened; 
*  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  by  disuse  it  becomes  weak. 

6th,  It  teaches  that  man  possesses  by  natwe  religious  facilities, 
such  as  Hope,  ConscientiouBness,  Veneration,.  ^c» ;  that  these  senti- 
ments are  the  highest  and  most  authoritative  in  his  organisation  ;  that, 
consequently,  they  should  rule,  guided  thems^ves  by  intellect  pro- 
perly enlightened ;  and  that  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  comply 
with  the  laws  of  our  Creator,  and. secure. to  oniselres  the  greatest 
amount  of  present  and  future^  happiness. 

Having  thus  demonstrated,  that  by  the  -  very  necessity  of  onr 
organisation  we  are  religious  beings,  the  only  alternative  it  leaves  us 
is,  whether  we  will  have  a  true  or  a  false-  religion— one  that  will 
accomplish  the  sublime  purposes  of  the  -  Divine  Architect  in  elevating 
•and  beautifying  our  whole  nature,  or  one  that  will  defeat  those  pur- 
poses, sensualise  and  bnitify  our  aspirations,  .and  involve  us  in  the 
deq)est  degradation  and  wretchedness,  both  at  present  and  throughout 
the  whole  duration  of  our  future  existence. 

» Here,  on  this  subject,  the  teaching  of  phrenology  terminates. 
'  Farther  ithan  this  it  cannot  extend.  And  here  it  is,*  that  heaven-bom 
'  Christianity  ikiadly  steps  in  to:  our  aid,  furnishing  us  with  a  perfect 
:  system  of  religious  doctrine  and  duty,  such  as  phrenology  could  never 
have  invented ;  and  yet  such  as  even  her  infidel  worshippers  are  con- 
.  strained  to  admire. 

Now,  the  intelligent  Christian  cannot  fail  to  pevceive,  if  he  reflects 
at  all,  that  wl^  the  question. is  naarroweddown  to  this,  shall  we  have 
a  true  or  a  fcdse  religion — a  religion  that  will  exalt,  or  one  that  will 
debasif  our  nature^-a  religion  productive  of /M^Tptn^s^,  or  one  produc- 
tive of  misery,  both  present  and  future;  in  such  an  enquiry,  Chris- 
tianity has  every  tkmg  to  hope,  nothing  to  fear.  Indeed,  to  the 
enlightened  phrenologist,  contemplating  without  prejudice  the  adapta- 
tion of  Christianity,  to  our  organisation,  its  tenden^  to  elevate  our 
nature  and  produce  the  highest  »tyle  of  man,  its  internal  evidence 
-must  be  irresistible. 

-  Did  my  time  allow,  it  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  go  through 
a  complete  summary  of  what  phrenology  teaches,  and  prove  to  this 
audience^  that  so  far  from  being  justly  chargeable  with  opposition  to 
Christianity,  no  science  can  present  better  claims  to  the  high  honour 
of  being  regarded  as  her  handmaid.  This,  however,  is  unnecessary, 
and  the  occasion  admonishes  me  to  be  brief. 

The  singular  phenomenon,  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  great  disco- 
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veries  in  science,  since  the  reTlTsl  of  letteni,  have  encountered  bitter 
hostilities  on  the  plea  of  opposition  to  the  Christia^n  teUpotif  has  been 
adverted  to ;  and  a  pledge  has  been  given,  that,  before  the  <^oncluBion 
of  our  remarks,  an  explanation  of  this  strange  ^t  would  be 'attempted. 
Now  for  the  redemption  of  this*  pledgie.  And  tiiat  our  remarks  may 
be  more  thoroughly  understood,  tmd  more  fully  appreciated,  we  will 
take  for  an  example  the  Coperniean  system  of  Astrdnomy.  'This 
system,  as  you  all  know,  places  the  sun  in  the  centre,  and  makes  the 
earth  and  the  other  planets  revolve  about  him  at  diHtrent  distances, 
and  in  their  respective  orbits.  It  is  myw  unitnersaUy  admitted  by  the 
whole  scientific  world  to  be  correct;  and  the  man  that  would  seriously 
controvert  it,  would  make  himtetf  a  laughing-stoek  even  to  schoolboys 
of  ordinary  intelligence.  And  yet  it  is  no  long  peiiod  since  the  whole 
fury  of  the  inquisition,  miscalled  holy,  was  turned  loose  against  the 
advocates  of  this  doctrine,  upon  the  plea  of  its  supposed  incompati- 
bility with  the  teachings  of  revelation. 

Hear  how  this  grave  chai^  was  maintaitied.  «The  Bible  repi>esetits 
the  sun  as  standing  still  on  the  plains  of  Askelvn^  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Joshua,  for  a  given  time.  Now  theae  i^iseacres  inferred, 
that  this  was  absolutely  irreconcUable  with  the  svppostiion'  liiat^t^e 
ear&  moved,  and  the  sun  remained  stationary  in-'the '«ettire  triP  the 
system .  For,  argued  they,  unless  the  earth*  mofied/  anid^ w^' nv^ving, 
how  could  it  in  troth  be  said  to  stand  atttt?  This :  barrier,  whtek  to 
them  seemed  absolutely  impassaUe,  presenta  now'to>  the  intelligeiit 
mind  no  difficulty  whatever.  It  is'  nownuniver8aily<^dntItt6d,''that 
revelation  doe^  speak  to  men,  and,' in.ierd^rto' be  inieliigible,  ffiut/ 
9peak  to'them  in  their  own  language.  "Fbntlie'scientifio^accuraey'of 
that  language  it  is  in  no  shape  responsible;  since  to' give  instruction 
in  the  sciences  formed  no  part  of  the  business  of  revelation. 

Observe,  too,  that  the  difficulty  ^in  question  was  wholly  iniferenfM. 
Men  inferred  that  the  Bible  taught  certain  things,  relative  to  >the 
motion  of  the  planets,  that  were  incompatible '  with  Ihe^  Oopemieim 
system ;  and,  therefore,  that  this;  system  ought  to  be<i«jeeted,  and  its 
advocates  treated  as  infidels.  The  inteUfgent  now  universally  admit 
the  system  as  true,  and  reject  as  false  the  inferences' by  which  it  was 
brought  into  oollision  with  the  supposed  teadhing  of  the  iBiUe. 
Observe,  also,  that  the  zealots,  of 'wbomf'we*  have  been  speaking,  in 
their  blind  zeal  for  the  Bible^  struck  a  deadly  blow  at' ite' very  vitals. 
For  could  it  once  be  established  -thati  their  infei^ences-  were  correct,'  no 
intelligent  man  could  now  do  otherwise  than  reject  the  BiMe  as  unti«re, 
and  consequently  an  imposition. 

^  Ex  uno  disce  omnes."  From  one,  learn  the  true  character  of  ^. 
In  every  such  instance,  bigotry,  thed^^riog  of  ignorance  and  self- 
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conceit,  is  the  real  cause  of  all  the  intolerant  opposition  that  has  cursed 
the  world  and  disgraced  the  church.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of 
bigotry  to  identify  the  blundering  inferences  which  it  draws  from 
revelation  with  revelation  itself;  and,  blindly  confident  of  its  own 
infaUUnUiy^  to  denounce  as  infidel,  without  a  candid  examination, 
whatever  may  seem  to  conflict  with  its  cherished  dogmas. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect, 
that  phrenology  wiU  be  found  to  conflict,  not  with  Christianity  itself, 
as  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  hut  with  many  of  the  dogmas, 
which  in  our  day  are  zealously  propagated  as  identical  with  Chris- 
tianity. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Christian  world  is  divided  into  a  vast 
number  of  rival  and  conflicting  sects,  contending  for  an  equal  number 
of  jarring  and  contradictory  dogmas,  we  must  at  once  perceive,  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  phrenology  to^be  true,  and  in  harmony 
with  them  all.  Now  as  each  of  these  rival  dogmatists,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  infallibility,  identifies  Ids  opinions  with  the  book  itself- — or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  substitutes  them  instead  of  the  book,  never 
admitting  even  the  possibility  of  their  being  erroneous,  it  is  perfectly 
reasonable  to  expect,  that  whenever  phrenology,  or  any  new  discovery 
in  the  sciences,  comes  in  collision  with  their  beloved  dogmas,  it  will 
be  denounced  as  infidel,  and  its  advocates  regarded  as  inimical  to 
Christianity.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  science  is  merely  the 
arrangement  and  classification  of  facts ;  and  hence,  that  whoever 
imputes  to  the  science  hostility  to  the  Christian  religion,  in  eflfect 
imputea  that  hostility  to  God,  who  is  the  author  of  those  facts.  Thus, 
under  the  guidance  of  blind  zeal,  he  becomes  the  eflicient  enemy  of 
that  revelation  which  he  professes  to  advocate. 

From  the  foregoing  consideraticms,  we  may  see  clearly  the  relation 
subsisting  between  phrenology  and  the  Christian  religion.  Between 
phrenology  as  a  science^  and  Christianity  as  a  revelation  from  heaven, 
there  can  be  no  opposition ;  although  the  former  may  be  incapable  of 
harmonising  with  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  conflicting  dogmas  that 
are  now  taught  as  equivalent  to  the  latter.  But  should  phrenology  on 
that  account  be  opposed  by  the  religious  world  ?  It  might  as  well  be 
.  asked,  Ought  the  Copeniican  system  to  be  rejected,  because  it  was 
incapable  of  harmonising  with  the  dogmas  of  the  holy  inquisition? 
It  is  well  worthy  of  being  remembered  by  the  religionists  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  that,  when  they  endeavour  to  refute'  new  doctrines  by  the 
outcry  of  heresy ^  injiddity,  rather  than  by  candid  and  rational  argu- 
ment, they  prove  nothing  so  much  as  the  weakness  of  their  own  cause, 
and  the  exceeding  probability  that  they  themselves  are  making  void  the 
revelation  from  heaven,  by  substituting  in  its  room  tjie  traditions  of  men. 
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If,  therefore,  any  new  disooverj  in  soierice  •hoold  appear  to  be 
opposed  to  opinions  generally  received  on  the  subject  of  Christianity, 
this  should  b^  a  sufficient  reason  with  all  sincere  loveiv  of  troth  to 
give  the  matter  a  thorough  and  candid  examination;  for  Christianity 
being  admitted  to  be  true,  cannot  be  opposed  to  any  other  tmih. 
Consequently,  if  any  new  discovery  or  scientific  truth  conflicts  with 
our  interpretations  of  the  New  Testament,  it  proves  that  those  inter* 
pretatioHS  are  most  certainly  erroneous.  When  errors  of  interpreta* 
tion  are  thus  corrected  by  the  progress  of  science,  it  is  no  loss  to  ttie 
Christian  world,  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  much  clear  gain.  Wheti 
the  Copemican  system  corrected  the  erroneous  interpretation  of  the 
hobf  inquisition,  the  Bible,  instead  of  being  subverted,  was  obviously 
established  on  a  firmer  basis.  And  so  must  it  be  ta  every  similar 
case.  More  thinking  men  have  been  made  infidels  by  the  absufd 
interpretations  that  have  been  given  to  the  Bible,  than  perhaps  by  any 
other  cause.  So  far,  therefore,  as  science  can  aid  in  removing  this 
stumbling  block,  by  correcting  the  evil  in  question,  every  sincere 
Christian  should  hail  her  with  joyous  acdanation  as  a  public  bene- 
factress. 

In  this  respect,  i  have  little  doubt  that  phrenology  will  do  more  for 
the  Christian  religion,  than  all  the  otlier  sciences  combined.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  It  alone  comes  in  immediate  contact  with  Chiia* 
tianity,  by  tHifolding  the  true  science  of  thai  oh  which  Christianity  is 
intended  to  operate.  Hence,  the  greater  opposition,  which  in  Uie 
nature  of  things  it  must  encounter,  in  the  present  divided^  and  oonse- 
quently  erroneotM,  state  of  religious  opinions. 

It  is  rarely  that  any  other  science  has  an  opportunity  of  coming  in 
contact  with  religious  prejudices.  When  it  has,  it  fares  no  better 
than  phrenology.  But  the  latter,  occupying  in  part  the  same  ground, 
has  frequent  opportunities  of  collision  with  false  glasses,  md  erro- 
neous interpretations  of  the  living  oracles. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  spoken 
of  phrenology  and  Christianity  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  not  as 
they  are  metamorphosed  or  perverted  in  the  hands  of  erring  and  mis- 
guided men.  In  short,  I  have  spoken  of  one  only  as  a  science^  and 
of  the  other  only  as  it  came  from  heaven.  Hence,  it  will  not  do  to 
apply  my  remarks  to  every  thing  that  is  miseaUed  phrenology,  on  the 
one  hand~-nor,  on  the  other,  to  all  that  passes  current  in  the  world  as 
identical  with  the  Christian  religion.  I  would  just  as  soon  consent 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  infidel  dogmas  of  Voltaire,  or  of  Tom 
Paine,  as  for  such  a  misapplication  of  the  foregoing  sentiments. 

To  guard  against  misconception,  and  to  advert  to  a  cardinal  point, 
let  us  take  an  example.    It  has  been  objected  against  phrenology, 
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that  it  leads  inevitably  to  fatalism,  and  thus  destroys  moral  account- 
ability ;  that  men  are  compelled  to  obey  the  stronger  organ,  or  com 
bination  of  organs,  and,  consequently,  to  act  in  every  case  precisely 
as  they  do.  And  I  have  been  sometimes  no  little  amused  to  hear  this 
objection  gravely  brought  forward,  by  those  who  religiously  believe 
that  the  Bible  teaches  that  nothing  ever  did  happen^  or  ever  can 
happen^  throughout  the  va^t  universe  of  matter  and  of  mindt  in  any 
other  way  than  as  God  had  absolutely  and  unchangeably  foreordained 
from  aU  eternity  I 

If  phrenology  teaches  what  they  say  it  does,  they  should  most 
assuredly  rejoice  at  it;  provided,  however,  that  they  realty  believe 
their  own  avowed  religious  creed.  But,  I  affirm,  mo^t  unhesitatingly, 
and  shall  now  undertake  to  prove,  that  injustice  is  done  to  phrenology, 
when  it  is  made  responsible  for  such  inferences.  I  will  not  pretend 
to  deny,  that  some  phrenologists  do  occasionally  draw  the  inferences 
in  question.  So  do  some  that  call  themselves  Christian  preac/iera. 
Christians,  however,  are  not  Christianity;  phrenologists  are  not 
phrenology.  And  a  very  little  reflection  will  show,  that  no  phreno- 
logist can  draw  such  inferences  witliout  abandoning  the  utility,  and 
some,  at  least,  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science. 

Every  phrenologist  pleads  for  the  utility  of  the  science,  on  the 
ground,  that,  where  the  organisation  is  not  well  balanced,  organs  that 
are  too  weak  may  be  strengthened  by  exercise,  and  organs  that  are 
too  strong  may  be  weakened  by  disuse.  Nor  does  the  science  affix 
any  limit  to  this  recuperative  process,  short  of  a  perfect  equilibrium 
and  harmony- of  all  the  faculties.  In  the  borrowed  language  of  its 
mistress,  Christianity,  it  is  constantly  whispering  in  the  ears  of  its 
disciples,  *'  Be  ye  also  perfect,  even  as  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven, 
is  perfect." 

Nor  does  phrenc^ogy  stop  with  the  ameliorating  influence  of  volurt- 
tary  action  upon  the  character  of  him  by  whom  it  is  exerted.  It 
teaches  the  rational  and  scripture  doctrine  of  hereditary  transmission 
of  qualities,  a  law  by  which  every  man  can  transmit  to  his  offspring 
an  improved,  or  a  deteriorated  organisation,  as  the  result  of  liis  own 
voluptary  agency  in  improving  or  deteriorating  his  own  character. 
What  a  glorious,  yet  what  a  tremendous  reponsibility ! 

Now,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all,  that  when  the  infidel  phrenologist, 
in  order  to  annihilate  a  painful  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  (rod, 
infers  that  his  organisation  compels  him  to  act  thus  or  so,  he  disclaims 
in  this  respect  the  practical  utility  of  the  science,  converts  it  into  & 
hollow  and  unsubstantial  mockery,  and  abjures- its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples aforesaid,  no  less  than  he  outrages  common  sense. 

In  conclusion,  will  the  audience  permit  n^e  to  urge  on  their  ca&- 
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sideration  the  great  importance  of  investigating  thoroughly,  and  with 
the  utmost  candour,  the  claims  of  phrenology  7    if  it  be  true,  igno- . 
ranee  of  its  principles  must  be  attended  with  loss;  and  opposition  to 
them  mitst  involve  criminality  t  in  so  far  as  avcnlabk  means  of  correct 
information  are  brought  within  our  reach. 

To  the  reflecting  mind  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove,  that  if 
phrenology  be  true,-  the  benefits  resulting  from  it  to  the  hunaan  raee 
must  be  incaictUable.'  The  knowledge  yhich  it  diffuses  in  relation  to 
mind,  and  to  the  lawv  by  which  its  manifestations  are  govfamed,  Ifi 
well  calculated  td  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man  in  a  thousa«id  woysy 
which  the  present  "occasion  forbids*  me  to  enumerate.  Under  its. 
potent  influence,  the  various  forms ^f  insanity,  which  are. but  bo  many 
diseases  of  the  ceUBbral"  organisation,  bid  fair  to  become  (nay,  theyi 
have  already  become,  in  a  good  degi^e)  as  curable  as  the  various 
^  forms  of  bodily  diseaise.  - 

The  grand  benefit,  however,  which  I  anticipate  from  the  general 
spread  and  prevalence  of  the  science,  grows  out  of  the  influence 
which  it  is  destined  to  exert  in  favpnr  of  the  universal  triumph,  n<A  of 
sectarian  dogmas,  but  (>f  puf^e  an  undefiled  Christkauiy,  Such,  indux 
ence  I  consider  it  capable  of  exerting,  and  destined  to  >  exert,  in  a 
variety  of  ways;  but  especially  by  demonstratinf ,  beyond  the  possif* 
bility  of  refutation,  -the  petfect  adapttdn^n  of  the  Ohrisdan  religifon  to 
that  natare'on  which  it  is  designed  to-  operate;  and  by  aiding  in -the 
correction  of  those  erroneous  'and  iibsurd  interpretations. of  scripture 
which  have  driven  more  thinking  men  into  the  armis  of  infid^ity,  than 
have  been  so  driven  by  any  other  cauB^  or  by  all  other  causes  ac^ng 
in  combination. 

Hail!  then,  heatenly  science,  beauteous  handmaid  of  our  holy 
religion !  .1 


ARTIQLE  V,         , 

FRUITS  OF  HOSTILE  MISREPRESENTATION  AGAINST  PHRENOLOGY. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  nature  and  reason  to  expect  oppo5ttion  to 
new  discoveries.  Such  is  the  record  of  history  in  ail  past  ages',  -and 
such  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  imtil  the  int^lectnal  and  moral 
nature  of  man  is  relatively  stronger  and  better  educated.  But  the 
effect  of  this  opposition  is  not  entirely  useless.  Tts  in^ence  is 
frequently  beneficial  in  causing  more  thorough  and  aecumte  invcstig^ 
lions  to  be  made,  in  order  tp  'furnish  stronger  evidenoes  in  pifoof  ai 
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any  alleged  discoTery.  The  nature  of  the  principleg  involved,  be- 
come thus  better  understood,  and  tlieir  limits  more  clearly  defined  and 
definitely  settled.  Ano^er  beneficial  result  of  opposition  is»  that  it 
tends  to  prevent  too  hasty  changes  or  improvements  in  society,  which 
would  otherwise  occur,  as  growing  out  of  new  discoveries.  It  is 
probable  that  no  cause  or  science  has  ever  encountered  greater  and 
more  hostile  opposition,  than  that  of  phrenology ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  undoubtedly  indebted  in  some  respects  to  this  very  source 
for  its  rapid  progress,  and  present  character  as  a  science,  as  well  as 
for  the  number  and  strength  of  its  supporters.  Phrenol^ists  would 
never  have  complained  at  mere  opposition  to  their  science*  It  is  of  the 
spirit  and  manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted  that  they  complain. 
It  is  because  this  opposition  has  originated  principally  from  profound 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  and  sheer  prejudice  against 
what  its  enemies  supposed  to  be  phrenology,  but,  in  fact,  was  a  very 
different  thing,  by  means  of  their  oum  misrepresentations,  and  existed 
only  in  their  own  imaginations. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  this  opposition  has  not  been  without  its 
uses  to  phrenology,  on  the  other,  it  has  not  always  been  with 
impunity  to  the  character  of  those  who  have  caused  it,  or  to  the 
happiness  of  individuals  and  communities  that  have  been  affected  by 
it.  Many  facts  might  be  collected  in  confirmation  of  this  remark, 
while  it  must  be  left  to  posterity  to  record  the  principal  fruits  of  this 
misrepresentation  and  hostility.  Men  of  talents  and  extensive  know- 
ledge, occupying  places  of  power  and  infiuenoe,  cannot  misrepresent 
or  pervert  principles  .which  involve  the  best  interests  of  man,  with 
impunity,  either  sooner  or  later,  to  themselves  and  to  others.  We 
are  led  to  make  these  remaiks,  in  consequence  of  reading  a  recent 
letter  in  the  British  Phrenological  Journal,  disclosing  the  effects  of 
simply  one  individual's  being  misled  by  Dr.  Barclay's  opposition  to 
phrenology.  And  we  envy  not  that  man's  reflections  or  posthumous 
fame,  who,  either  through  ignorance  or  prejudice,  teaches  **his  own 
enroneous  prepossessions"  for  truth,  and  thus  follows  in  the  footsteps 
of  Drs.  Barclay  and  Gordon.  The  letter  referred  to,  was  directed  to 
the  editor  of  the  above  journal,  and  is  as  follows  :»- 

"  Sir,— 

*'  It  is  now  twenty-eight  years  since  I  was  a  pupil,  for  four  years, 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Barclay,  lecturer  on  anatomy  ih  Edinburgh, 
and  I  recollect  that  toward  the  end  of  each  course,  he  devoted  a 
lecture  or  two  to  the  subject  of  phrenology.  Dr.  Gall's  cast  of  the 
skull  was  exhibited,  and  served  as  a  butt  against  which  he  hurled  all 
the  ridicule  and  contempt  which  he  could  command.     Entertaining  a 
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sincere  respect  for  his  talents  and  judgment,  I  went  forth  into  the 
world,  believing  as  firmly  in  the  truth  of  his  statements  against  Gall's 
doctrine,  as  I  did  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  in  muscular 
motion.  I  regarded  phrenology  as  downright  nonsense,  and  phreno- 
logists as  fools.  This  opinion  was  strengthened  by  Dr.  Gordon's 
celebrated  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

"  I  went  to  India  in  the  practice  of  my  profession,  where  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Combe*s  System  of  Phrenology  was  sent  to  me  by  a  brother, 
who  studied  law  in  Edinburgh,  and  became  an  ardent  phrenologist. 
He  strongly  urged  me  to  study  the  subject,  and  assured  me  of  its 
truth;  but  I  sent  only  petulant  replies  to  his  remarks,  and  never 
looked  into  the  book  beyond  the  plates.  I  continued  to  laugh  at 
phrenology  till  within  the  last  three  years,  when  I  was  induced  to 
look  into  its  merits  by  finding  several  of  my  friends,  eminent  phy- 
sicians, believing  in  its  truth.  I  read  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
Combe's  Constitution  of  Man,  and  other  works,  and  devoted  a  serious 
attention  to  nature.  The  result  has  been  a  complete  conviction  that 
phrenology  is  true ;  and  I  am  now  one  of  its  steady  admirers. 

*'  I  communicate  these  facts  to  you»  for  the  sake  of  adding,  that 
during  my  residence  in  India,  I  had,  for  twelve  years,  the  medical 
charge  of  a  very  extensive  public  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  that  I 
now. very  deeply  deplore  my  ignorance,  during  Uiat  wholfe  period,  of 
a  science  which  would  have  been  of  the  highest  utility  to  me  in  the 
discharge  of  my  professional  duties,  and  which  would  have  greatly 
benefited  my  patients.  I  cannot  now  look  back,  except  with  extreme 
regret,  to  the  blind  prejudice  which  led  Dr.  Barclay  to  instil  his  own 
erroneous  prepossessions  into  my  mind ;  and  as  I  have  reason  to  fear  - 
that  there  are  still  medical  teachers  who  are  pursuing  the  same 
injurious  course  towards  their  pupils,  I  send  you  this  letter  as  a 
warning  to  them,  of  the  injury  they  are  doing  to  the  young  minds 
who  look  up  to  them  as  their  guides,  an4  of  the  bitter  disappointment 
which  will  assuredly,  on  some  future  day,  be  expressed  against  them, 
when  those  whom  they  are  now  misleading  shall  discover  the  extent 
of  the  injury  which  they  have  sustained. 

«  J.  W ,  M.  D. 

**  Bath,  AprU,  1838.** 
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OF  CHIEF  JTSncE  KAIUHALL.*  ' 


9  said  to  phrenologiste,  "  What  do  you  think  of  the 
head  of  Judge  Marshall?  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  its  appear- 
ance, and  it  is  not  large;  yet  lie  was  certainly  one  of  ihe  greatest 
men  of  the  age."  This  question  is  one  which  a  phrenologist  should 
delight  to  answer.  The  analysis  of  aiich  a  character  is  full  of  Instruc- 
tion and  of  interest  lo  (he  student  of  human  nature.  We  do  not 
answer,  that  he  was  made  what  he  was  entirely  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, although  these  were  remarkably  favourable  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  his  great  powers.  If  we  allow  all  lo  circumstances,  we 
shall  ailmit  that  men  are  made  wholly  by  external  influences.  This 
is  contrary  to  common  observation,  and  opposed  to  the  first  principles 
of  phrenology.  His  cerebral  organisation  appears  to  have  been  highly 
favourable  to  the  attainment  of  his  great  excellence  as  a  judge  and  a 
man,  but  we  believe  there  are  a  considerable  number  in  this  country 

■  Thii  article  U  copied  from  a  work,  tilled  '■Pniclical  PlireDDlogy,  bjr  Sita* 
Jonea."  It  is  an  iulerestlDg  ani]  proGlable  exerciee,  to  apply  the  principles  of 
pbrenalogicsl  ncience  to  s  critical  sniljEia  of  inJiviJua]  cliancter,  aa  nell  as  lo 
Ibe  solution  of  mental  phenomena  generally.  Mr.  Jonea  has  done  Ihia  verj  aoc- 
ceaafuUj,  in  a  number  of  inelances;  and  we  maj  lake  occasion  to  lianafer  to  the 
pigea  of  the  Journal  olber  delineations  of  characler,  contained  in  bia  work,  similar 
to  the  ahoie.  To  tboae  of  our  leailcra  who  wisb  to  procure  a  work^n  phrenology, 
decidedly  American  in  lie  character — a  work  ttealing  of  the .elementarj  principles 
of  the  Bcience  in  a  practical  and  philoaopbical  manner — we  would  recommend 
the  Bork  of  Mr.  Jones.  It  ia  pul.liahed  by  S.  Colman,  New  Yorli,  and  on  bo 
found  St  the  principal  bookslore}  in  other  cities. — Ed. 
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now,  who,  if  «cted  upon  by  the  same  circumstaaces,  would  in  time 
become  equally  distinguished.     But  no  man  in  this  country  has,  for 
so  long  a  period,  been  in  situations  requiring  such  untiring  mental 
effort,  upon  great  and  difficult  questions,  with  so  great  advantages  for 
availing  himself  of  the  assistance  of  others.     To  have  been  young  and 
educated,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  son  of  a 
talented  and  judicious  officer-^to  have  held  a  command,  and  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  those  times  of  great  excitement — to  have: 
studied  the  profession  of  law,  and  entered  upon  its  arduous  duties, 
when  legal  information  was  scarce  and  constantly  in  requisition — ^to 
have  been  an  active  statesman,  associated  with  Washington,  Henry, 
Jefferson,  and  Madison,  in  all  the  great  political  questions  agitated 
during  the  fornfation  of  our  present  national  government  and  his  own 
state  government,  either  as  a  member  of  the  conventions  of  the  people 
or  of  Congress,  or  as  a  secretary  of  one  of  the  departments  or  a 
foreign  minister ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  to  have  been  thirty-four 
years  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  a 
court  which  has  power  to  decide  upon  all  the  great  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  whether  they  rendered  null  a  law  of  a  state  or  of  congress, 
besides  an  extensive  jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  between  citizens — I 
say,  to  have  been  under  all  these  influences,  must  have  produced  a 
wonderful  effect  upon  an  i^itellect  naturally  strong  and  well  balanced. 
We  will  now  respectfully  give  our  impressions  of  the  organiaation 
of  this  distinguished  judge.     He  was  a  tall  man,  of  rather  spare  habit, 
and  probably  of  a  nervous,  bilious,  and  sanguine  temperament.     His 
constitution  was   remarkably  firm,  and  formerly  he  endured   great 
physical  efforts  without  injury.     In  after  life,  he  became  more  exclu- 
sively a  man  of  hard  study  and  deep  reflection. 

Without  ever  having  seen  this  great  man,  and  merely  from  an 
examination  of  approved  portraits  of  him,  I  ventured  to  form  the 
following  judgments  of  his  cerebral  development.  The  head  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  proportions,  being  a  general  full  development ; 
but  the  model  of  it  is  such  as  to  give  it  a  strong  preponderance  to  the 
higher  sentiments  and  higher  intellect.  That  the  organ  of  Com- 
parison predominated,  is  evident  both  from  length  of  fibre. and  peri- 
pheral expansion.  Causality  is  also  large.  Individuality  is  well 
developed,  and  was  doubtless  quite  active.  The  other  perceptive 
organs  appear  not  to  have  been  remarkably  large. 

The  sincipital  region  is  much  larger  than  the  basilar.  The  head  is 
particularly  well  developed  in  all  the  region  of  the  higher  sentiments. 
Benevolence,  Reverence,  Firmness,  Conscientiousness,  and  Ideality^ 
are  noticeably  large,  especially  Firmness  and  Conscientiousness. 
The  organs  of  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  were  evidently 
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but  moderate.  His  great  general  powers,  (reqoiriog  large  mbjecta 
for  stimulua,)  and  particularly  his  Benevolence  and  Conscientious- 
ness, acted  more  in  giving  a  relish  to  public  life,  than  his  Self-esieen^, 
or  Love  of  Approbation,  or  Acquisitiveness,  8uch  a  man  would  not 
seek  office,  nor  accept  it,  unless  for  the  public  good.  The  head  not 
being  large  in  the  occipital  region,  it  would  not  measure  as  l^rge  in 
circumference  as  many  other  heads  of  moderate  intellectual  organs, 
and,  for  a  man  of  great  and  well  balanced  intellect,  without  strong 
propensities,  I  would  not  desire  to  see  a  larger  head. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  carefully  examined  the 
remarkably  accurate  marble  bust  of  Judge  Marshall,  by  Frazee,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  his  head  in  the  intellectual  region  is 
uncommonly  large.  From  the  ear  to  Comparison,  is  5|  inches ;  to 
Eventuality,  5i ;  to  Individuality,  5i.  The  forehead  is  also  broad, 
measuring  not  less  than  five  inches  across  from  the  external  angle  of 
one  eye  to  that  of  the  other.  •  From  ear  to  ear,  is  less  than  six  inches. 
No  other  measurements  could  be  made  by  callipers,  which  would 
indicate  the  size  of  the  head.  My  judgment  of  the  relative  size  of 
such  organs  as  are  indicated  by  a  bust,  is  as  follows :  Comparison, 
predominant ;  Causality,  Individuality,  Locality,  Form,  Size,  Order, 
Number,  Reverence,  Conscientiousness,  Firmness,  and  Ideality,  large; 
Eventuality  and  Language,  small. 

The  natural  language  of  the  intellectual  organs  appears  to  indicate 
the  greatest  activity  of  a  combination  of  Individuality  and  the  reflec- 
tive faculties,  as  if  investigating,  defining,  discriminating,  and  com* 
bining.  Through  this,  shiit&s  the  mildness  of  Benevolence, '  the 
respect  of  Reverence,  and  the  inflexibihty  of  Firmness  and  Con- 
scientiousness. 

We  will  now  see  how  admirably  his  organisation  was  fitted,  not 
only  to  constitute  a  great  judge,  but  aticH  a  judge  fts  he  is  known  to 
have  been. 

I  would  remark  here,  that  in  giving  the  beau  ideal  of  a  judge,  we 
must  give  that  perfection  of  organisation  which  is  necessary  to  judg- 
ment. A  judge  seems  by  his  very  name  to  be  judgment  indi- 
vidualised. With  an  intellectual  region  so  large  and  well  balanced. 
Judge  Marshall  had  little  difficulty  in  acquiring  all  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  judgment;  and  his  organ  of  Comparison 
gave  him  his  vast  power  of  comprehension  and  analysis,  of  contem- 
plating a  subject  as  a  whole,  and  divesting  it  of  all  that  had  not  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  question  to  be  decided.  But  intellect 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  the  judge.  The  feelings  should 
all  be  active,  but  should  act  in  harmony.  There  should  be  a  laiga 
organ  of  Conscientiousness.     This  is  but  the  organ  of  a  blind  feeling, 
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bat  it  acts  as  a  power  in  gfivinf  a  strong  desire  to  discover  the  truth-— 
and  the  whole  truth — and  in  exciting  the  intellect  to  greater  effort 
when  in  search  of  truth.  This,  we  have  remarked,  was  a  very  large 
organ  in  tl^e  head  of  Judge  MarshaU.  Firmness  and  Cautiousness 
were  also  large.  The  head  runs  high,  and  is  broad  directly  above 
the  ear,  giving  room  for  large  Cautiousness,  Conscientiousness,  and 
Firmness.  These  gave  a  guardedness  and  steadiness  to  the  progress 
of  his  investigations.  With  the  organs  of  Self-esteem  and  Approba- 
tiveness  moderate,  he  preferred  the  duties  of.  a  lawyer  to  tliose  of 
public  office,  and  he  never  felt  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  except  in  its  responsibility.  His  organs  of  Reverence 
and  Benevolienee  being  large,  these,  connected  with  his  moderate 
Self-esteem,  rendered  him  a  most  patient  listener.  His  Ideality 
being  rather  more  than  an  average  organ,  [he  wrote  poetry  when  a 
boy,]]  gave  the  finish  to  whatever  he  did,  and,  with  Reverence  and 
Conscientiousness,  supplied  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  small  Self- 
esteem,  and  saved  him  from  stooping  below  tlie  dignity  of  his 
situation.  The  smallness  of  his  Love  of  Approbation,  rendered  him 
deaf  to  praise;  and  the  smallness  of  his  Self-esteem,  and  his  large 
Reverence  and  Benevolence,  rendered  him  patient  as  a  judge,  and 
charitably  inclined  towards  the  counsel  who  addressed  him.  This  is 
such  a  man  as  the  country  needed,  and  such  as  the  republic  used  for 
her  benefit,  when  great  talents  where  sought  after.  Such  men  as  he 
will  not  reach  high  office,  in  times  when  office  is  bestowed  with 
reference  to  party  service  or  party  supremacy.  In  short,  we  behold 
in  him  a  hard-working,  untiring,  powerful  intellect,  of  such  vast  com- 
prehension to  be  equal  to  any  reach.  In  its  composition  it  is  strong, 
well  balanced,  and  perfect ;  in  its  proportions  there  is  Ijtde  wanting, 
and  nothing  superfluous.  He  was  not  selected  with  any  view  of 
illustrating  the  domestic,  or  mere  animal  feelings ;  and  his  history  is 
sufficienUy  known  to  appreciate  the  remarks  made  upon  his  character, 
as  a  greatf  if  not  the  greatest^  judge  of  the  age. 


MISCELLANY. 


^^  Crania  Americana:  or  a  Comparative  View  of  the  Skulls  of 
Various  Aboriginal  Nations  of  North  and  South  America ;  to  which  is 
prefixed,  an  -Essav  on  the  Varieties  of  the  Human  Species,  by  Samuel 
Oeorge  Morton,  M.  D."  Such  is  the  tide  of  a  work  now  in  pres»  in  this 
eity,  which  will  be  issued  on  the  first  of  September.  We  have  been 
favoured  bv  the  autl^or  with  a  prospectus  and  set  of  plates.  The  simple 
name  of  the  work,  **  Crania  Americana,"  is  sufficient  to  excite  the 
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cariosity,  not  only  of  the  general  reader,  but  to  attract  the  particular 
attention  of  the  naturalist,  the  anatomist,  and  the  phrenologist.  Erery 
thing  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  physical  and  mental  nature  of 
man  is  deserv^ing  of  special  attention. 

The  natural  history  of  animals  and  plants  early  enlisted  the  superior 
talents  of  such  men  as  Bufibn.  Cuvier,  Humboldi,  LinndBus,  and  others. 
And  more  recently,  mu^  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  colleclioo 
and  study  of  the  numerous  specimens  of  fossil  remains  which  hav^e  been 
found  in  caverns,  and  various  subterranean  deposits.  Great  value  has 
been  attached  to  the  Importance  of  these  discoveries  and  investigations; 
but  when  compared  with  what  might  result  from  the  same  amount  of 
time  and  labour  expended  in  the  study  of  human  crania,  it  becomes 
insignificant.  Human  crania,  in  themselves  anatomically  considered, 
possess  far  greater  interest  than  organic  remains,  either  of  plants  or  of 
the  bones  of  the  lower  order  of  animals;  but,  when  viewed  as  indices  of 
the  mental  manifestations,  the  study  of  them  is  incomparably  increased 
in  interest  and  importance.  Although  craniological  specimens  have 
thus  far  been  greatly  neglected,  and  even  now,  in  the  estimation  of 
many,  are  regarded  as  of  little  consequence,  yet  the  time  will  come 
when  they  will  receive  the  attention  which  their  importance  justly 
demands. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Morton,  though  confined  to  this  country,  as  its  nam^ 
imports,  will  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  department  of  science. 
It  opens  a  fruitful  field  of  enquiry,  both  novel  and  interesting,  and 
hitherto  in  a  great  measure  unexplored.  Little  is  known  respecting  the 
early  history  and  character  of  the  Indians,  previous  to  the  discovery  of 
this  continent.  Many  efforts  have  been  made,  by  travellers  and  hfsio- 
rians,  to  collect  and  embody  every  species  of  information  which  might 
serve  to  portray  and  transmit  their  real  character.  Not  only  have  their 
habits  and  customs,  in  active  life  under  every  variety  of  circumstances, 
been  critically  observed  and  recorded^  but  even  their  implements  of  war 
and  hunting,  as  well  as  the  various  specimens  of  their  skill  and  inge- 
nuity, designed  either  for  amusement  or  utility,  have  been  sought  with 
the  greatest  eagerness.  Great  value  is  generally  attached  to  these 
collections,  however  triflling  or  comparatively  useless  in  themselves,  as 
mere  illustrations  of  Indian  character.  But  very  little  attention  has 
ever  been  given  to  the  collection  of  crania,  which  would  develope  at  once 
the  primary  and  original  elements  of  their  character,  and  solve  many 
phenomena  respecting  them,  which  otherwise  must  be  inexplicable.  By 
this  method,  and  this  onli/j  can  a  correct  and  systematic  analysis  of  their 
native  character  be  obtained.  i 

The  Crania  Americana  will  contain  an  "Introductory  Essay,  em- 
bracing a  brief  view  of  the  varieties  of  the  human  species^  accompanied  by 
a  coloured  map  of  the  world,  showing  at  a  glance  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  all  the  races  of  men."  Marked  differences  exist  in  the  physical 
organisation  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  human  family,  and  in  no 
part  is  this  difference  more  striking  than  in  the  configuration  of  the  head. 
This  work  will  afford  valuable  facilities  for  investigating  and  comparing 
those  analogies  and  differences. 

The  lithographic  illustrations  will  constitute  an  important  feature  of 
the  work,  consisting  of  "seventy-five  plates,  each  containing  a  cranium 
of  the  natural  size."  They  will  also  be  accompanied  by  about  "two 
hundred  outline  engravings  on  wood,  and  such  national  and  individual 
remarks  as  may  appear  necessary.''  These  drawings  are  executed  with 
rem.arkable  accuracy  and  precision.  Indeed,  the  ojiginal  skulls  them- 
selves could  scarcely  convey  a  more  distinct  and  correct  view  if  tbt 
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general  shape  and  peealiar  modtfioatioDs  of  the  skall,  than  these  draw- 
ings. The  crania  of  more  than  fortjr  Indian  nations  will  be  represented 
in  these  plates,  inclading  the  '^  Peruvian,  Brazilian^  and  Mexican,  together 
with  a  particularly  extended  series  from  North  America,  from  the  Pacific 
ocean  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  Florida  to  the  country  of  tbe  Esquimaux." 

These  illustrations  will  enahle  the  reader  to  distinguish,  at  one  view, 
the  differences  in  the  skulls  of  different  nations,  and  trace  oui  the  coin- 
cidences or  dissimilarities  between  the  size  and  developments  of  the 
skull,  and  tbe  varied  exhibitions  of  character.  We  shall  have  here 
representatives  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  race  from  the  Temple  of  the 
Son,  as  well  as  of  several  Indian  tribes  from  the  caves  and  the  mounds 
of  the  western  states — races  that  have  loag  since  become  extinct.  ^^  An 
exposition  will  be  given'of  those  extraordinary  distonions  of  the  skull, 
caused  by  mechanical  contrivances  among  various  tribes,  C  ha  ribs,  Peru- 
vians, Natchez,  Chinooks,  Caiapooyahs,  &c.  In  fact,  the  author's  mate- 
rials in  this  department  are  probably  more  complete  than  those  in  tbe 
possession  of  any  other  person ;  and  will  enable  him  to  satisfy  the  reader 
on  a  point  that  has  long  been  a  subject  of  doubt  and  controversy." 
These  singular  distortions  of  the  human  head  have  excited  numerous 
enquiries  and  conjectures;  and  now  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for 
reconciling  many  facts  and  phenomena  which  have  hitherto  appeared 
inconsistent  and  contradictory. 

The  intrinsic  value  and  practical  utility  of  the  work  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  numerous  and  accurate  measurements  which  will  be 
given  of  the  crania.  The  author  has  bestowed  a  vast  amount  of  labour  on 
this  tedious  and  alUimportant  part  of  the  work.  The  capacity  and 
various  dimensions  of  each  skull  have  been  accurately  ascertaraed.'  The 
interior  capacity,  as  a  whole,  and  the  distinct  apartments,  of  every  skull, 
are  given  with  the  greatest  precision.  The  coronal  region  is  measured 
with  mercury,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  chamber  with  seeds  in  a 
graduated  tube,  in  a  masner  ingenious  and  somewhat  complicated,  but 
perfectly  correct.  Tbe  facial  angle  is  taken  by  a  new  and  complete 
instrument.  And  besides  a  series  of  anatomical  measurements,  em- 
bracing the  various  diameters  of  the  cranium,  about  forty  phrenological 
measurements  of  every  individual  skull  are  given.  We  regard  these 
craniologicsll  statistics  as  one  of  the  chief  excellences  of  the  work.  In 
fact,  these  data  will  render  it  ini>€Uuable  to  the  student  of  natural  history 
and  anatomy,  in  connection  with  mental  science. 

"The  phrenological  part  of  the  work  will  be  embraced  in  a  separate 
memoir,  from  the  pen  of  George  Combe,  Es<i."'  This  department  is  in 
able  hands,  and  the  phrenological  directions  it  contains  •  emanate  from 
high  authority.  By  the  aid  of  this  essay,  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
understand  tbe  bearings  of  the  work  on  phrenology,  and,  from  the  data 
given,  can  make  his  own.  deductions.  A  grand  characteristic  of  the 
work  is,  that  it  will  consist  of  a  vast  collection  of/acts— facts  in  nature, 
which  wiU  be  better  appreciated,  ihe  more  they  are  studied.  It  is  one 
of  those  rare  productions  which  will  be  quoted  and  referred  to  by  scien- 
tific men  of  other  nations;  and  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  most 
valuable  representation^  that  could  be  transmitted,  of  nnmerous  tribes  of 
the  human  family  which  have  already  become  extinct,  and  of  others 
which  in  all  probability  will  disappear  before  the  close  of  the  present 
century. 

"  The  text  will  embrace  between  two  and  three  hundred  pages,  printed 
on  fine  paper,  in  imperial  quarto,  from  a  new  and  beautiful  type."  The 
subscription  price  of  the  work  is  twenty  dollars.  It  will  oe  turnished  to 
sabscribers  onbjy  payable  on  delivery.    The  edition  consists  of  only  fire 
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hundred  copies,  and  no  fatare  editioo  of  tke  work  will  be  issaed.  We 
are  gratified  in  learniDg  that  theie  is  a  prospeel  of  the  author's  being 
remunerated,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  great  amount  of  time,  kaboar,  and 
expense,  bestowed  upon  the  work,  as  nearlv  fouc  hundred  copies  are 
already  subscribed  for.  A  copy  should  be  deposited  in  the  libraiy  of 
ererj  literary,  scientific,  and  medical  institution  in  the  United  States, 
and  would  be  found  a  Taluable  reference  work  for  a  great  variety  of  pur* 
poses,  even  in  private  libraries.  But  application  for  it  must  be  made 
soon,  before  the  subscription  list  is  completed.  Should,  therefore,  any 
readers  of  this  notice  wish  to  obtain  a  copy,  and  will  immediately  for- 
ward their  names  and  address  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Phrenolo- 
gical Journal,  we  will  transmit  the  same  with  pleasure  to  the  publisher 
of  the  "  Crania  Americana." 


Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine,'— We  copy  from  the  February  num- 
ber of  this  journal,  for  1837,  the  following,  extracts,  which  compose, 
in  part,  a  review  of  a  work  by  0r.  Reese,  of  NeW  York,  against  phreno- 
logy. These  quotations  we  deem  not  inappropriate  to  the  present  stale 
of  the  public  mind,  in  relation  to  phrenological  science;  and  we  believe 
that  they  will  not  be  found  devoid  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  this 
Journal.  In  the  discussion  of  some  important  topics  connected  with 
phrenology,  we  may  have  occasion  to  refipr  hereafter  to  the  remaining 
part  of  the  review,  as  well  as  to  the  works  of  Drs.  Reese  and  Brighaai. 

''  The  most  exacting  phrenologist  cannot  complain  oi  any  deficiency 
of  notice  of  his  favourite  science  by  literati  and  savans,  zealots  and 
bigots,  within  the  past  vear.  Of  (he  style  of  commentary,  fairness  of 
argument,  or  fulness  of  thought,  applied  to  this  subject,  be  may  not  per- 
haps be  able  to  speak  in  very  flattering  terms ;  nor  to  regard  with  nioch 
complacency  his  own  position,  according:  to  the  showing  of  the  critics. 
An  amended  tone  of  stricture  and  criticism  is,  however,  very  obvious  ia 
most  of  the  journals,  pretending  to  any  chaiacter,  in  which  phrenology 
has  been  discussed  of  late.  Whether  this  be  any  evidence  of  increased 
respect  for  the  subject,  or  of  deference  to  its  numerous  advocates,  or 
merely  of  a  higher  standard  of  ethics  in  liteiaxydiscussions  generally, 
we  will  not  take  uf)on  ourselves  to  determine.  The  (London)  Cinarlerly 
Review  contains,  in  a  short  article,  animadversions  09  the  system  of 
phrenology,  untrammeled  certainly  by  principles  of  mental  philosophy, 
and  innocent  of  consecutive  reasoning  agreeably  to  any  system  of  logic, 
whether  scholastic  or  practical.  The  concluding  sentence  has  this 
affirmation:  That  no  man  df  distinguished  general  ability  has  hitherto 
announced  his  adhesion  to  their  (the  phrenologists')  creed.  The  reply 
to  this  might  be,  that  there  is  no  man  of  distinguished  general  ability 
whose  cerebral  develoument  and  cranial  configuration .  do  not  confirm 
the  doctrines  of  phrenology.  But  again,  critics,  like  doctors,  will  differ, 
even  when  professing  to  swear  by  the  master,  let  truth  come  as  it  wilL 
Dr.  Prichard  closes  his  recent  and  valuable,  work  on  Insanity ^  which  we 
ho^  soon  10  place  before  our  readers,  with  a  summary  view  of  the 
claims  of  the  phrenological  school.  Though  adverse  to  it,  he  admits 
that  phrenology  has  obtained  many  zealous  advocates  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  that  some  of  them  have  been  men  of  distinguished  talents 
and  extensive  knowledge. 

^^The  theme  ia  continued  in  a  similar  spirit,  if  not  in  echo,  by  the 
American  Q^uarterly  for  last  December.  The  drift  of  the  writer  is  10 
show  the  fallacy,  we  use  a  mild  word,  of  the  craniological  part  of  the 
science,  or  of  organology  \  and  in  doing  this,  to  subvert,  as  be  thinks,  the 


whole  system.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that,  apart  from  the  stady 
or  demonstration  of  the  coDoection  between  structure  and  development 
and  function,  or  in  other  words,  of  its  physiology,  this  system,  with 
reference  merely  to  its  peycliology,  is  far  in  adrance  of  any  other  with 
which  philosophy  has  yet  enriched  the  world.  Unlike  those  laboured 
and  unnatural  hypotheses,  Which  placed  the  mental  operation  of  man 
and  animals  in  direct  contrast,  by  making  reasda  the  characteristic  of 
the  former  and  instinct  that  of  the  latter,  and  Which  attempted  to  support 
this  view  by  arbitrary  definitions,  phtenology  has  clearly  shown,  what  the 
common  sense  of  mankind;  niMwithstanding  the  fogs  of  metaphysics, 
always  had  glimpses  of;  viz.  that  in  all  animals,  from  the  lowest  up  to 
the  highest,  there  is  a  gradation  in  their  mental  powers,  as  we  see  there 
is  in  their  bodily  structure;  and  that  a  view  of  the  entire  series  exhibits 
to  us,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  the  harmonies  among  oreafSd  beings  not  less 
remarkable  in  the  former  than  they  are  now  so  generally  admitted  to  be 
in  the  latter.  Chmparative  pMychologyy  before  unknown,  or  involved  in 
the  most  revolting  contradictions,  was  at  last  rendered,  by  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  instrumental  to  the  elucidation  of  man^s  mind— 'his  appetites, 
propensities,  and  sentiments.  The  elements  of  his  boasted  intellect  are 
also  seen  to  he  active  in  some  of  the  lower  animals.  In  this  way,  the 
whole  animal  creation  is  placed  before  us.  not,  as  heretofore,  for  idle 
wonderment  or  profitless  speculation,  bat  tor  illustrating,  by  the  closest 
analogies,  our  own  nature. 

"  The  reviewer  in  the  American  Cluarierly,  among  other  oversights, 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  restoration  of  mental  philosophy,  from 
(be  state  of  insignificance  into  which  the  followers  of  Locke  had  reduced 
it ;  when,  with  the  denial  of  innate  ideas,  they  conjoined  that  of  all 
natural  diversity  in  morals  and  intellectual  powers.  Whatever  differ- 
ences were  noticed  in  life,  were  attributed  by  these  pseudo*philosophen, 
(Gondii lac,  Helveiius,  and  their  followers,)  whom  anti-phrenologists  are 
not  backward  to  quote  as  authorities,  to  the  suggestions  by  external 
objects,  and  were  explained  qn  the  doctrine  of  association.  From  these 
pueriliiies,  more  degrading  to  philosophy  than  the  Delia  Cruscan  rhymes 
and  conceits  to  true  poetry,  men  were  withdrawn;  and  their  attention 
was  once  more  pot  in  the  track  of  nature  and  common  sense,  by  the  dis- 
coveries and  writings  of  Qall.  The  innateness  of  moral  feeHngs  and  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  Was  brought  to 'light,  and  enforced  by  such 
copiousness  of  facts,  and  comprehensiveness  of  reasoning,  as  to  place  it 
beyond  doubt,  though  it  may  still  be  within  the  reach  of  cavil.  The 
history  of  genius  in  individuals,  and  of  government  and  laws  in  different 
people  and  races,  become  again  valuable,  because  understood  and  appre- 
ciated ;  and  it  is  calculated,  as  illustrative  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenology, 
to  aid  and  improve  education,  and  to  systemise  in  a  proper  manner  the 
labour  of  jurists  and  legislators.  So  far  have  the  minds  of  intelligent 
persons  been  carried,  by  the  lights  of  phrenology,  in  advance  of  the  old 
boundaries,  that  a  certain  class  of  critics  now  urge^  in  objection  to  the 
science,  that  it  has  taken  advantage  of  the  obscurities,  difficulties,  and 
jargon  of  the  olden  metaphysics,  to  substitute  a  scheme  which  is  more 
in  accordance  with  facts,  ana  which  solves  or  explains  difficulties  before 
unsurmounted.  Calling  it  a  cabala,  or  a  hocus-pocus,  these  critics  still 
reluctantly  admit  that  it  tells  them  more,  and  more  consistentlv,  of 
human  nature,  than  they  had  before  learned  by  their  favourite  scholastic 
BMthod.  The  seed,  they  say,  is  bad ;  and  yet  of  it  comes  fruit  of  a 
quality  which  they  confess  they  have  not  seen  equaled. 

^  This  last  comparison  suggests  to  us  the  title  of  a  work,  which  we 
are  sorry,  both^en  account  of  il«  author,  and  still  more  for  the  sake  of 
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• 

true  religion,  in  which  jastice  and  charity  are  such  beautiful  ingredients, 
ever  saw  the  light.  «  • 

^^  Our  reference  is  to  a  recent  production  by  Dr.  Reese,  of  New  York, 
entitled,  Phrenology  knovm  by  its  FruiU^*  in  which  the  author  asserts 
broadly,  but  without  any  proof,  or  show  of  reason,  that  this  view  of 
mental  philosophy  "  leads  to  coarse  infidelity  and  irreligion,"  and  that 
*^  there  is  a  mutual  and  irrepressible  repulsion,  which  must  eternally 
separate  phrenology  from  Christianity."  These  assertions  are  quite  as 
strong,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  and  quite  as  true,  as  those  made  in  times 
long  past,  against  Galileo  for  his  advocacy  of  the  Copernican  system, 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  against  Locke,  for  those  views  of  the  mind, 
and  its  faculties,  which  have  since  been  taught  and  commented  on  so 
fully  in  the  most  orthodox  institutions  of  learning.  We  have  not  read 
Dr.  Brigbam's  work,  nor  do  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  defend 
either  his  heresies,  or  those  of  any  other  phrenologist,  supposing  them  to 
have  been  advanced;  but  that  phrenology,  from  any  peculiarity  in  its 
doctrines,  leads  the  mind  naturally,  or  necessarily,  to  infidelity  or 
irreligion,  will  be  credited  by  us,  so  soon  as  we  hear  devout  and  pioas 
members  of  the  Scotish  church  aver  that  its  doctrines  carry  their 
believers  into  mystic  rant  and  delirious  ravings,  derogatory  to  religion 
and  morals,  because  the  unfortunate  Irving,  once  an  ornament  of  that 
church,  was  led  to  countenance  these  extravagances  and  to  teach  un- 
sound doctrine.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning  with  that  of  Dr.  Reese,  the 
enormities  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Monster,  so  forcibly  depicted  by 
Robertson,  should  be  regarded  as  the  fruits  of  Luther's  doctrines,  and  oi 
the  protestant  reformation ;  the  burning  of  Servetus,  the  first  fruits  of 
Calvinism ;  and  the  cold  blooded  murder  of  Cardinal  Bealoun,  the  fruits 
of  John  Knox'i  preaching,  and  of  Scotish  presbyterianism.  Surely  it 
must  be  seen,  that  extravagances  of  opinion  and  disorders  of  conduct, 
however  discreditable  to  the  individual,  ought  not  to  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  that  sect  or  school,  of  which  he  is  nominally  a  member,  provided  his 
tenets  are  pure  in  principle,  and  clearly  efficient  to  guide  to  an  upright 
and  righteous  life.  We  make  these  remarks  in  reference  to  the  mode  of 
argument  adopted  by  Dr.  Reese;  not  that  we  believe  them  applicable  to 
the  case  of  Dr.  Bri^ham,  who,  for  aught  we  can  learn,  amidst  the  un- 
measured assertion  and  fierce  denunciation  of  the  former,  (bis  reviewer,) 
may  be  both  a  consistent  Christian,  and  a  zealous  phrenologist. 

"Dr.  Reese  thinks  it  is  a  monstrous  notion,  that  there  should  be  a  part 
of  the  brain  through  which  man  has  a  sentiment  that  prompts  him  to 
devotion,  and  to  the  worship  of  a  God,  or  at  least  of  some  superior  and 
invisible  powers  or  beings.  His  objections  are  two-fold : — first,  against 
the  alleged  connection  between  the  sentiment  and  the  material  organisa- 
tion; and,  secondly,  against  the  innateneas  of  the  sentiment.  The 
author  admits  himself,  'Uhat  the  bcain  is  the  organ  by  which  the  mind 
acts" — and  again,  that  "  the  brain  is  the  material  organ  of  the  mind." 
Without  the  brain,  therefore,  there  could  not  be,  as  we  infer  from  Dr. 
Reese's  own  showing,  any  manifestation  of  mind,  either  of  moral  or 
religious  feeling,  or  intellect.  Hence  we  see  that,  in  this  part  of  the 
argument,  the  difference  between  Dr.  Re^e  and  Dr.  Brigham  is  one 
purely  of  a  scientific  or  physiological  nature.;  the  former  affirming  of  the 
whole  brain,  what  th«  latter  believes  is  done  by  a  particular  part  of  it, 
which  is  called  the  organ  of  theosophy  or  of  Veneration,  in  the  language 
of  phrenology.    Neither  of  these  writers  is  a  whit  more  or  less  a  mate- 

^  Being  u  review  of  Dr.  Brighain*8  late  work,  entitled  **  Observations  on  the 
Influence  of  Rehgion  upon  the  Healtbaod  FhysicaL  Wclfiire  of  Mankind.*' 
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rliilist  tbaa  the  other ;  neither,  fiom  this  showing,  is  entitled  to  call  the 
other  a  fool  or  an  infidel.  But  Dr.  Reese  is  pecaliarly  denunciatory  on 
the  point  of  the  alleged  innateness  of  tne  religious-  sentiment,  which, 
according  to  his  gloss,  ^'phrenologists  tell  us,  proves  that  religion  is 
founded  in  nature,  and  they  generally  agree  that  it  has  no  other  origin." 
This  reviewer  acknowledges,  in  the  introduction,  ihat,' although  for  some 
time  nominally  a  phrenologist,  and  an  honorary  member  of  some  phreno- 
logical societies,  he  had  not  attended  to,  or  studied  phrenology.  We 
wish  that,  overcoming  his  horrors  at  the  view  with  which  his  first  super*- 
ficial  readings  in  it  inspired  hioi,  he  had  gfone  a  little  deeper;  be  would 
then  have  seen  the  distinction  so  clearly  and  emphatically  laid  down 
by  phrenological  writers,  between  the  innate  sentiment  or  tendency  to 
worship,  and  suitable  ideas  and  modes  of  manifesting  it.  The  natural 
roan,  furnished  wi^h  a  particular  portion  of  a  material  or  cerebral  struc- 
ture, has,  according  to  the  phrenologists,  a  susceptibility -or  sensibility  to 
devotion ;  but  its  direct  manifestation,  and  the  consistency  of  the  acts  of 
his  life,  will  depend  both  on  the  relative  size  of  oth^r  parts  of  the  brain 
and  the  strength  of  iheir  corresponding  faculties,  and  on  the  extent  and 
degree  of  tuition  to  which  these  are  subjected.  Revelation  furnishes  the 
appropriate  excitement  and  aliment  to  the  pre-existing  susceptibility. 
True  religion,  according  to  phrenologists,  is  the  product  of  revelation 
operating  on  this  sentiment.'^ 

"Dr.  Brigham  is  reproved  by  his  reviewer  for  arrogance  in  pretending 
to  advisie  the  clergy,  respecting  the  advantages  to  them  of  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  &c.;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  human  body,  and  of  the  numerous  and  diversified  agencies  by 
which  it  is  modified — subjects  constituting,  in  fact,  the  best  part  of 
natural  theology.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  see  the  criminality  of  counseling 
men  on  matters  which  are  intimately  connected  with  an  efficient  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  both  as  regards  themselves  personally  and  their 
fellow-men.  Surely  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
care  and  cure  of  souls,  should  be  supposed  to  know  human  nature  j  not 
alone,  as  taught  in  doctrinal  disquisitions,  but  as  exhibited  and  modified 
by  its  material  casement.  He,  who  so  oft  discourses  on  life,  and  death, 
and  immortality,  might,  one  would  think,  both  enforce  and  elucidate  his 
propositions  by  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  its  various 
functions  and  wonderful  mechanism,  yet  ready  derangement  and  inevi- 
table decay.  With  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  influence  which 
the  body,  in  its  various  ailments,  exerts  over  the  mind,  and  the  corre- 
spondingly various  degrees  of  impressibility  of  this  latter  to  advise — 
remonstrance  or  exhortations — the  pastor  might  so  direct  his  discourses 
from  the  pulpit,  and  conversations  in  the  sick  room,  as  to  make  them 
more  frequently  productive  than  they  are  of  the  good  proposed.  The 
rules  for  the  preservation  of  health  are  so  closely  blended  with  some  of 
the  soundest  maxims  in  morals,  and  b^st  precepts  in  religion,  that  the 
latter  cannot  be  enlarged  upon,  nor  brought  home  to.  the  feelings  and 
understanding  of  men,  if  the  teacher  be  neglectful,  or  ignorant  of  the 
former.  The  present  misery  which  sin  entails,  can  never  be  fully  or 
adequately  enforced  by  the  preacher  who  is  ignorant  of  the  nature  oi  the 
symptoms  of  the  penalty  paid  in  bodily  distress  and  loss  of  health.  The 
connection  between  good  health  and  good  morals,  or  the  enjoyment  oT 
the  former,  depending  on  an  observance  of  the  laws  established  by  the 
Creator,  furnishes  the  spiritual  counsellor  with  a  text  on  which  to  dis- 
course, in  the  particular  instance  of  aberration,  with  unction  and  profit — 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  eaoses  and  a  greater  certainty  of  prevention. 
General  denuuciation  of  wrong  and  crime  is  little  better  than  declama- 
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tion,  which  startles  at  the  moment)  but  ^lyes  no  precise  direction  to 
shun,  nor  specific  mention  of  nenalty.  There  is,  indeed,  one  kind  of 
penalty  which  preachers  are  not  backward  in  pointing  ont,  but  that  is  in 
the  dread  future,  and  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  present  branch  of 
enquiry. 

"Natural  history,  and  sciew^e  in  general,  ouirht  to  be  more  oultirated 
and  better  understood  by  the  members  of  the  clerical  profession,  in  order 
to  enable  them  both  to  illustrate  and  sartably  adorn  their  discourses  on 
the  wonders  of  creation,  and  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and 
to  check  that  irritable  jealousy,  usually  the  growth  of  tsroorance,  towards 
freedom  of  scientific  investigations.  When  these  run  into  extrevagance, 
their  absurdities  could  be  readily  detected  and  exposed  by  the  scientific 
clergyman ;  and  their  injurious  tendencies,  when  they  conBict  with  the 
literal  meaning  of  Sacred  Writ,  much  more  happily  prevented  by  aigu- 
ments  and  facts,  drawn  from  science,  thnn  by  arrogant  assumption  of 
infallibility  for  all  his  doctrines,  and  fierce  denonciations  of  materialism, 
infidelity,  and  the  like,  against  his  opponents." 


Phrenology  in  Wheeling^  Va, — Mr.  J.  S.  Grimes,  whose  labours  in 
behalf  of  phrenology,  in  the  western  part  of  New  York,  we  have  pre- 
viously noticed  in  the  Journal,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  Wheel- 
ing, Va.,  in  May.  We  copy  the  following  particulars  respecting  them 
from  the  Wheeling  Times :— • 

''At  a  meeting  held  immediately  af^er  the  close  of  Professor  Grimes- 
lectures  upon  the  science  of  phrenology,  the  object  of  which  was  ex- 
plained by  E.  W.  B.  Canning,  Esq.,  his  honour,  Moses  W.  Chapline, 
misyor  of  the  city,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  H.  G.  Darling  appointed 
secretary. 

"A  motion  was  submitted  by  Wro.  Paxton,  Esq.,  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  opinion  of  the  meeting 
upon  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Grimes;  whereupon  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed — E.  W.  B.  Canning,  Esq.,  Wm.  Paxton,  Esq.,  J.  Mor- 
ton, M.  D.,  T.  Townsend,  M.  D.,  J.  Frissel,  M.  D.,  who  reported  as 
follows : — 

"  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  expression  of  the  opinions 
of  the  present  meeting,  upon  the  subject  of  phrenology,  as  explamed  by 
Professor  Grimes,  in  a  series  of  lectures  just  closed,  beg  leave  to  offer 
the  following  resolutions: 

"  1st.  Resolved^  That  phrenology,  as  a  science,  commends  itself  to  the 
favourable  regard  of  all  thinking  and  observing  men;  that  it  affords  aa 
incomparable  substitute  for  the  mazy  and  uncertain  metaphysics  in  which 
the  investigation  of  mental  phenomena  have  hitherto  been  mvolved  ;  that 
it  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  education,  and  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  only  true  science  of  the  human  mind. 

"  2d.  Beaolvedy  That  we  bear  our  cheerful  testimony  to  the  interesting 
and  instructive  method  in  which  Professor  Grimes  has  presented  the 
science,  with  his  own  important  improvements,  proving  its  admirable 
harmony  with  the  human  constitution,  its  anatomical  support,  and  its 
capability  of  more  direct  proof  from  external  development,  in  a  manner 
at  once  entertaining  to  his  numerous  audience,  and  highly  honourable  to 
himself.^' 

The  other  resolutions,  being  of  t  personal  and  heal  character,  we 
omit.     . 
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ARTICLE  1. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  MOST  XFFXCTIVB  COnmTION  OF  THK  BRAIN  AS  THE 
ORGAN  OF  THE  MIND,  AND  ON  THE  ^ODES  OF  ATTAINING  IT. 

BT  CBAKUm  OALDWXLL,  M.  D. 

That  in  our  present  state  of  being,  compounded  as  we  are  of  soul 
and  body,  the  brain  is  the  organ  or  instrument  of  the  mind,  in  the 
manifestation  of  all  its  faculties,  and  the  performance  of  all  its  func- 
tions ;  and  that,  without  that  instrument,  the  mind  is  powerless,  is 
admitted  now  by  all  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  enquirers  as  a  Am- 
damental  proposition  in  mental  philosophy.  Nor  can  a  reasonable 
doubt  be  entertained,  that  the  size,  fbrm,  and  organic  condition  of  the 
brain  make  up,  as  an  aggregate,  the  true  and  only  source  of  mental 
activity,  strength,  and  general  efficiency ;  and  the  reverse.  If  a  con- 
dition of  the  brain  of  great  excellence  be  favourable  to  profound  and 
powerful  mental  action,  a  condition  defective  in  exceUence  must  be 
unfavourable  to  it. 

This  proposition  rests  on  the  postulate,  that,  as  abstract  substances 
and  independent  entities,  all  human  minds  are  alike — ^the  mind  of  a 
Newton,  or  a  Napoleon,  having  no  superiority  over  that  of  an  idiot 
And  such  postulate,  though  not  demonstrable,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable.  While  bigots  and  fanatics,  with  the  timid  and  the  illiberal, 
will  probably  reject  and  .perhaps  denounce  it  as  immoral  and  heretical, 
they  cannot  oppose  to  it  aught  that  deserves  the  name  of  argument 
On  the  contrary,  every  fact  and  substantial  consideration  that  in  any 
manner  bear  on  it,  are  arguments  in  its  favour.  The  troth  of  this 
will  presently  appear,  sustained  by  evidence,  which  its  opponents  will 
be  unable  to  meet  and  invalidate. 

In  a  special  manner  it  will  be  made  to  appear,  that,  when  examined 
on  the  ground  and  principles  of  the  doctrine  herein  embraced,  mental 
phenomena  of  every  description  are  much  more  intelligible  than  on 
VOL.  I. — ^26 
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those  of  any  other  doctrine.  Indeed,  on  no  other  supposition  than 
that  of  the  equality  of  human  minds,  as  separate  and  independent 
existences,  can  the  phenomena  referred  to  be  made  intelligible  at  all. 
Td  illtisttftte  ^18  by  a  famiiiar  example :        ' 

Does  a  severe  injury  of  the  brain  reduce  to  a  similar  state  of  mac- 
tion  or  debility  the  minds  of  the  most  powerful  and  the  feeblest 
thinkers — of  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  ignorant— of  man- 
hood and  childhood-*of  th«f  phflo^opker  and  the  idiot  ?  It  does.  In 
each  it  deranges,  suspends,  or  entirely  extinguishes  the  powers  of 
intellect.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  Considered  in  the  abstract, 
the  niinds  of  these  several  classes  of  indrtidtials  are  alike,  knd  act 
only  through  the  brain.  When  the  brain,  therefore,  is  paralysed,  and 
rendered  unfit  for  its  functions, .  they  do  not  act  at  dl.  Assuredly 
they  give  no  manifestation  of  action.  Nor  is  there  aught  heretical  in 
thils  bteUef ;  else  Was  otie  of  the  most  ilinstrkras  of  the  hierarchy  of 
England  a  rank  heretic.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor*  whose  iailttence  and  authority  in  the 
churph,  whether  for  pow;er  and  splendour  of  mind,  orthodoxy  of 
belief,  or  saactily  of  deportment,  are  unsurpassed. 
.  **^If  a  man  be  exalted  by  reason  of  any  excellence  in  his  soul,  he 
may  please  to  remember,  that  all  souh  are  equal  j  and  their  differing 
operations  are  because  their  instrument  is  in  better*  tune,  and  their 
body  is  i^oj^e  healthful,  or  better  tempered ;  which  is  no  more  praise 
to  him,  than  it  is  that  he  was  borx|  in.  Italy." 

i  To.  talk,  as  some  do,  of  the  different  "  structure'*  of  different 
hwn^  souls  or  minds,  is  to  use  words  without  being  able  to  attach  to 
fthem  a  shadow  of  meaning.  As  well  may  they  allege  a  difference  of 
«<  structure*'  in  different  thoughts.  Sensible  men  should  disavow 
such  dreaminess,  and  exercise  their  minds  on  something  more  sub- 
stantial, tai^ible,  and  useful. 

AttiOtber  prefatory  position,  of  a  nature  much  less  metaphysical  and 
debataUe,  now  claims  attention.  It  involves  the  question  of  the 
impravabUity  of  the  brain,  considered  as  the  instrument  or  apparatus 
of  the  miftd.  Is  the  brain,  in  that  capacity,  susceptible  of  improve- 
jiaent  \  if  so,  to  wjtiat  extent  can  its  improvement  be  carried,  and  by 
what  means  can  it  be  effected  with  most  certainty,  and  in  the  highest 
practicable  degree  ?^ 

Limited  at  present  as.  is  our  knowledge  of  living  matter,  especially 
as  respects  its  susceptibility  of  change  and  amelioration  of  condition, 
to  solve  the  second  of  these  questions,  with  even  an  approach  to 
aectrracy,  is  impracticable.  The  task  will  not  therefore  be  attempted 
•**the  task,  I  mean,  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  organ  of  the 
wind  oan  be  idtered  and  improved  in  its  fitness  for  action.     That  the 
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extent,  howeyer^  is  great,  and  its  bearings  diversified,  is  iio\  to  be 
doubted*     In  proof  of  this,  abundant  matter  will  be  adduced  hereafter. 

In  entering  on  this  discussion,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  I  am  about* 
to  tread  on  critical  ground,  and  to  attempt  the  elucidation  of  a  subjecjl 
att  ardoous  a^  it  is  interesting.  There  is  not  in  phrenology  a  single 
point,  in  relation  to  which  more  numerous  or  grosser  mistakes  are 
committed,  or  more  groundless  and  deceptive  charges  preferred 
ag^in^  the  truth  and  self-oonsistency  of  the  science,  than  as  respects 
the  aggregate  of  qualities,  which  constitutes  the  best  condition  of  the 
brain,  in  its  high  capacity  as  the  organ  of  th«  mind.  I  allude  to  that 
cQtndttion- which  gives  to  mental  action  its  widest  compass,  greatest 
power  and  brilliancy,  and  most  entire  efficiency.  Nor  is  there»« 
perhaps y  another  point  of  equal  importance,  which  phrenological 
writers  have  so  slightly  considered  and  so  imperfectly  elucidated. 

Persuaded  of  th€.  truth  of  this  representation,  and  regarding  the 
matter  referred  to  as  of  peculiar  moment  in  the  science  of  mind,  it  is* 
my  design,  on  t^e  present  occasion,  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  brief, 
disquisition.  '  And  while  thus  employed,  though  on  some  points  mere 
thoughts  and  opinions  may  be  suggested,  nothing  but  facts  shall  be 
adduced  as  argument. 

As  already  stated,  my  chief  reason  for  attempting  sueh  an  eluaida* 
tion  of  the  subject  before  me,  as  may  render  it  plain  and  easy  of  comn 
prehension  to  every  enquirer,  is  that,  in  its  present  state,  it  is  one  of 
the  commonest  grounds  of  opposition  to  phrenology,  and  one  of  th& 
most  fruitful  sources  of  cavil  at  its  doctrines.  True,  like  every  other 
form  of  anti-phrenological  effort,  the  opposition  is  feeble  and  the  cavil 
frivolous.  Yet  they  still  exist.  And  however  groundless  they  ma}& 
be  in  themselves,  and  futile  in  the  eyes  of  enlight;ened  phrenologists* 
they  are  often  held  up,  and  made  to  act  as  barriers  to  the  belief  of 
those  whose  information  on  the  subject  is  immature  and  limited. 
For  this  reason,  and  as  advocates  of  truth,  the  friends  of  the  scien^ 
should  attempt  their  extinction.  As  one  of  these,  therefore,  I  shall 
engage  in  the  enterprise  without  further  preface ;  and  bring  toward  its 
accomplishment  such  resources  as  I  can  cpmmand  for  the  purpose. 

By  the  foes  of  phrenology,  its  advocates  are  charged  with  an 
attempt  to  maintain,  as  one  of  their  settled  and  fundamental  tenets^ 
that  the  size  of  the  human  <brain  is  alone  the  correct  measure  of  th^ 
amount  and  strength  of  the  human  intellect.  In  more  definite 
language,  that  as  are  the  dimensions  of  the  contents  of  the  cranium, 
so  are,  and-  most  be,  the  mental  compass,  power,  and  action  of  the 
individual  to  whom  they  belong. 

From  whatever  cause  or  motive  it  may  arise,  this  is  a  casual  mis- 
take, or  an  intentional  raisrepneaentation,  which  might  be  ^ell  oaUed 
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disreputable,  not  to  chauraeterise  it  by  a  more  condemnatory  epithet 
Phrenologists,  as  their  writings  and  teachings  abundantly  prove,  do 
not  represent  size  alone  as  the  exclusive  measure  of  the  power  and 
excellence  of  the  human  brain.  It  is  but  one  of  the  elements  of  that 
excellence.  And  there  are  four  or  Jive  others,  each  possessing  a 
kind  of  influence  peculiar  to  itself,  and  an  amount  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  its  existence  in  the  organ. 

Size,  however,  is  a  leading  element  in  giving  power  to  the  brain, 
as  it  is  in  giving  power  to  every  thing  else.  I  say  to  ''  every  thing 
else ;"  and  my  meaning  corresponds  to  the  broadest  interpretation  of 
the  language  employed.  The  position  admits  neither  limit  nor  excep- 
tion. Throughout  creation,  as  far,  at  least,  as  human  discovery  has 
penetrated,  including  both  dead  and  living  matter,  other  things  being 
alike,  size  is  the  exact  and  never-failing  measure  of  power  and 
influence.  This  is  a  primitive  and  positive  truth  in  science,  as 
unlimited  and  unimpeachable,  as  that  which  pronounces  the  whole  to 
be  greater  than  a  part.  It  is  indeed  the  same  truth,  expressed  in 
different  language,  and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  a  different  branch 
of  knowledge. 

That  this  point  may  be  correctly  and  definitely  settled,  let  it  be 
analysed  and  subjected  to  the  requisite  scrutiny ;  and  it  will  pass  the 
ordeal  without  harm  or  hazard.  Nor, is  it  less  applicable  to  cerebral 
substance,  than  to  any  other  form  or  description  of  matter.  Be  it 
observed  here,  once  for  all,  and  borne  in  remembrance,  that  the  brain* 
being  a  living  organised  substance,  is  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and 
changed  for  better  or  worse  by  the  same  means  and  modes  of  action, 
with  other  masses  of  matter  in  like  condition — ^I  mean  organised  and 
living  masses.  Let  us  select  muscular  substance  as  perhaps  the  best 
test  for  those  attributes  of  brain  which  I  am  now  considering. 

That,  other  things  being  equal,  the  size  of  muscles  correctly  indi- 
cates the  amount  of  their  strength,  is  doubted  by  no  one.  A  man 
possessing  large  muscles  is  always  reganled  as  proportionally  strong, 
unless  he  be  influenced  by  debilitating  causes.  Of  this  truth,  even 
the  inferior  animals  have  an  instinctive  perception.  Hence  small 
dogs,  horses,  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  deer,  rarely,  if  ever,  make  an 
attack  on  large  ones.  Or  if  so,  it  is  only  when  several  small  ones 
try  their  strength  with,  one  large  one.  A  pack  of  wolves  will  attack 
and  destroy  a  horse  or  a  bull ;  but  a  single  wolf  will  retreat  from  him. 

Enfeebling  causes,  moreover,  that  are  in  constant  operation  on  us, 
are  both  numerous  and  various.  Yet  numerous  as  they  are,  their 
influence  is  limited.  Take,  therefore,  promiscuously  from  the  same 
crowd,  a  hundred  large  men  and  a  hundred  small  ones,  and  the 
average  of  muscular  strength  will  always  preponderate  in  favour  of 
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the  former.  Respecting  brains,  the  same  is  true.  Take,  without 
selection,  a  hundred  men  with  large  heads  and  a  hundred  with  small 
ones,  and  the  average  ofiutellect  possessed  by  the  former,  will  uniformly 
surpass  that  possessed  by  the  latter.  Yet,  for  reasons  to  be  rendered 
hereafter,  there  will  be  found  among  the  small  men  some  individuals  su- 
perior in  muscular  strength  to  other  individuals  among  the  larger  men ; 
while,  in  like  manner,  in  given  individual  cases,  some  of  the  party  with 
small  heads  wiH  exceed  in  intellect  some  of  the  party  with  large  ones. 
And  in  each  instance  the  same  causes  explain  satisfactorily  and  alike 
the  deviation  from  the  general  rule,  that  size  is  the  measure  of  power, 
as  well  in  the  cerebral  as  in  the  muscular  tissue.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show,  on  physiological  principles,  that  all  sorts  of  agency, 
which  strengthen  or  enfeeble,  improve  or  deteriorate  brain,  muscle, 
and  other  organs,  are  virtually  the  same.  Nor  can  the  case  be  other- 
wise. The  parts  acted  on,  injuriously  or  salutarily,  are  but  so  many 
tissues  or  forms  of  organised  matter,  and  enter  as  separate  portions 
into  the  same  body,  which,  though  thus  composed  of  many  distinct 
parts,  constitutes  notwithstanding,  as  a  whole,  a  living  unit.  Of' 
this  unit,  therefore,  all  the  subordinate  organic  elements  are  neces- 
sarily governed  by  the  same  system  of  vital  laws,  and  influenced  alike 
by  the  same  agencies. 

Were  it  important  for  me  to  dilate  on  this  subject,  with  a  view  to 
its  further  development  and  confirmation,  the  nervous  system  would 
furnish  me  abundantly  with  facts  in  illustration  and  proof  of  it,  which 
nothing  could  contravene. 

Other  things  being  alike,  the  power  of  a  nerve  is  always  precisely 
proportionate  to  its  size.  The  optic  nerve  of  the  eagle,  and  the  por- 
tion of  his  brain  corresponding  to  it,  are  surpassingly  large ;  and  his 
vision,  in  conformity  to  them,  is  pre-eminently  powerful.  Of  the 
optical  apparatus  and  the  vision  of  the  falcon,  the  vulture,  the  lynx, 
and  of  certain  other  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  the  same  is  true.  So  is 
it  of  the  hare  and  the  chamois  goat.  Their  eyes  and  optic  nerves  are 
unusually  large,  and  their  sight  keen  in  a  corresponding  degree.  And 
in  all  animals  of  dim  and  feeble  vision,  the  visual  apparatus  is  corre- 
spondingly small.     Of  this,  the  mole  and  the  screech-owl  give  proof. 

Of  the  several  varieties  of  the  canine  race,  the  keenness  of  the 
sense  of  smell  is  widely  different.  And  so  is  the  volume  of  the 
olfactory  provision,  the  size  of  the  nerve,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
nostril,  always  corresponding  to  the  vigour  of  their  faculty.  In  the 
fox  and  the  stag-hound,  which  pursue  their  game  by  the  scent  alone, 
the  volume  of  the  nerve  of  smell  is  large,  and  that  of  the  nerve  of 
sight  but  small ;   while  in  the  greyhound,  which)   in  the  chase. 
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depends  entirdy  on  its  eyes,  the  reverse  is  true — its  optical  apparatus 
is  large,  and  its  olfactory  small. 

lu  the  horse  and  the  ass,  the  hare  and  the  deer,  hearing  is  known 
to  be  acutely  sensitive ;  and  their  auditory  organs  are  proportionately 
large. 

Of  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste,  the  same  may  he  a&nned. 
Wherever  they  are  unusually  vivid  and  strong,  the  instruments  for 
their  performance  are  imusually  massy.  In  our  own  systems,  this  is 
very  strikingly  and  beautifully  illustrated.  Our  chief  seat  of  touch  is 
'  the  hand  and  fingers.  And,  in  perfect  adaptatioEQ  to  the  power  of 
their  function,  the  nerves  of  sense  distributed  on  those  organs,  greadjr 
surpass  in  size  the  nerves  of  feeling  distributed  elsewhere.  From 
several  of  the  inferior  animals,  testimony  to  the  same  effect  may  be 
abundantly  derived. 

Nor  is  my  subject  yet  exhausted.  Is  the  power  of  voluntary  action 
of  any  muscle  or  set  of  muscles  peculiarly  vigorous  ?  They  are  sup- 
plied with  motive  nerves  peculiarly  large,  or  with  smaller  ones  in 
peculiar  abundance. 

In  correspondence  with  these  several  views,  the  ioferier  animaifl 
generally  surpass  ourselves  in  muscular  strength,  iji  proportion  to 
their  size,  and  fall  short  of  us  in  the  strength  and  keenness  of  their 
feeling — I  mean  their  sense  of  touch.  And,  in  conformity  to  this, 
their  voluntary  motive  nerves  are  comparatively  larger  than  those  of 
man,  and  their  tactual  ones  comparatively  smaller. 

To  pursue  and  illustrate  farther  the  parallel  between  the  muscles 
and  the  brain,  in  relation  to  the  causes  which  modify  their  condklkm, 
and  alter  their  power  and  energy  of  action.  These  causes  in  the 
aggregate  are,  size,  temperament,  health  or  soundness^,  education  or 
appropriate  and  habitual  exercise,  age,  and  the  degrees  of  temporary 
excitement,  which  occasionally  exist.  The  influence  of  site  in 
imparting  strength  having  been  already  considered,  I  shall  now  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  other  elements  of  power  just  enumerated,  and 
the  influence  they  produce.     And,  first. 

Of  temperament.  The  influence  of  this,  in  bestowing  on  linng 
matter,  or  withholding  from  it,  strength  and  activity,  more  especially 
perhaps  the  latter,  is  great.  According  to  our  best  understanding  of 
its  nature  and  composition,  temperament  consists,  in  part  at  least,  in 
the  minute  and  peculiar  organisation  of  parts— probably  .in  the 
different  proportions  in  which  the  several  simpler  organic  tissues 
(especially  cellular  membrane,  lymphatics,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves) 
enter  into  the  structure  of  the  more  compound  organs  of  the  body; 
and  the  greater  or  less  compactness  and  tensity  of  those  ti68U4M, 
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TiM  oMro  ooikpoiiBd  orgauM  ospedially  referred  to  to  the  brain  and 
iMfreff  -end  Uie  mueciles,  tei)dow»  q^embraoes,  and  glai^.    That  the 
tenea  Aie  aiae  affedied  by  tamperai^enty  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  tq   , 
what  extent  is  unknown^ 

Qf  ibe  tiswe^i  aeqve,  beii^g  of  a  higher  order  than  ptUers,  are 
poa^eaaed  of  a  auj^erior  degree  of  vital  activity,  power,  and  efficiency. 
Fp^emoat  i^  these  r^specta  are  the  blood-vesaels  and  nerves — in  more 
faahionable  language^  Uie  nervous  and  sanguineous  tissuqs.  Accord-; 
ingly«  when  they  preppnderate  in  the  organisation,  the- system  in  all 
its  parts  is  characterised  by  superior  strength  in  proportion  to  size, 
combined  with  a  higher  degree  of  activeness.  On  the  contrary,  the 
cellular  and  absorbent  tissues  being  of  an  inferior  caste,  when  they 
superabound  in  the  structure  of*  parts,  comparative  dulness  and 
debility  are  the  product. 

Thus  may  be  explained  the  production  of  three  temperaments^  the 
sanguineous,  the  nervous,  and  the  phlegmatic,  differing  fVom  each 
other  in  tone,  activity,  and  power.  To  these  may  be  added  two 
other  temperaments,  the  choleric  and  the  mixed,  which  are  nsually 
accounted  of  a  higher  and  more  efficient  order  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones.  To  the  influence  of  one  of  the  two  latter  are  the  master 
spirits  of  the  world — the  Alexanders  and  Ctesars,  the  CromWells  and 
Napoleons — ^believed  to  have  been  indebted  for  muoh  of  their  bno* 
cessfizl  daring  and  greatness,  into  tlie  catalogue  of  temperanorents  ie 
usnany  introdaoed  another,- under  the  denomination  of  the  melancholic. 
On  its  constitution  and  character,  however,  it  is  not  ray  present  pvi- 
pose  to  dwell,  as  it  does  not  often  oecur,  to  infiuenoe  the  stiength  and 
activity  of  either  the  body  or  the  mind,  and  is  perhaps  nofhmg  else 
than  an  uUrar<iegrce  of  the  eholerie  -temperamen^-^a  degr^ee  pushed  to 
the  verge  of  disease  and  debility  ;  if  it  be  not  itself  a  lorm  pf  disease. 
'  There  appear,  then,  to  be  five  •tomperaznenAs,  or  modifications  of 
constitution,  which  more  or  less  influence  the  effioiencies  of  man. 
And  the  different  degrees  of 'capability  which.  t)ioy  bestow  would 
seem  to  larise  from  the  comparative  tensity  and  vividness  of  the  animal 
fiWes  which  severally  belong  to  them,  and  the  dlffetfeni  degrees  of 
compactness  with  which  .those  £bres  are  united,  in  the  tissues  and 
general  structiire  of  the  body.  .  It  is  moreover  quite  pr:oba^et  that  the 
various  degrees  of  fineness  and  delicacy  of  the  fibres,  which  enter  as 
elements  into  the  composition  of  our  bodies,  have  also  an  influence  in  1 

lite  formation  of  .oharaeter.     Added  to  the  superior'  refinement  and  ' 

sensitiveness,  which  they  can  hardly  fail  to  create,  jthey  must  produ^ 
a  pliability,  ease,  and  sprightliness  of  action,  which  are  not  only 
graceful  and  pleasing,  but  also  useful,  as  attributes,  both  mental  and 
eorporea\     There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  surpassing  spright* 
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lineM,  gnca,  aad  attnctiTeneas  of  woman*  as  well  in  the  maaifeita- 
tiont  of  her  mind  as  in  the  moremenlB  of  her  person,  arise  from  the 
peenliar  refinement  of  her  organism.  Indeed,  there  wodM  seem  to 
be  no  other  source  from  which  they  can  arise. 

To  form  a  telnperament  of  the  highest  order,  the  union  of  four 
qualities  would  seem  to  be  essential.  These  are,  tone  or  tenBtness 
of  flbrt^  eompaetneis  of  structure,  viiaiity^  and  sentitiveness ;  each 
of  them  consummate  in  kind  and  degree.  SAch  a  temperament  is 
necessarily  mixed— -being  compounded  of  the  sanguineoas,  the  nervous, 
and  the  choleric.  From  the  first,  it  derives  high  vitality ;  from  the 
second,  sensitiveness;  and  the  requisite  tensity  and  compactness 
from  the  last.  , 

That  the  choleric  temperament  bestows  tensity  and  compactness  on 
the  muscles  of  the  body,  is  obvious.     Hence  the  comparative  solidity 
and  hardness  of  those  organs  to  the  touch,  in  persons  in  whom  that 
temperament  preyails.     And  that  in  the  same  individuals  there  is  a 
kindred  tensity  and  compactness  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  is  an  in- 
ference which  cannot  be  reasonably  questioned.    Nor  is  it  less  certain 
that  the  sanguineous  temperament  gives  abundant  vitality  to  the 
muscles;  because  it  supplies  them  abundantly  with  arterisd  blood. 
And  that  fluid  is  the  immediate  source  of  life  to  them,  and  to  every 
other  organ  which  it  supplies  wjth  nourishment,  the  brain  and  nerves 
not  excepted.    To  the  nervous  tissue,  moreover,  the  sanguineous  tem- 
perament is  as  liberal  in  its  supply  of  blood  as   to  the  muscular 
Sensitiveness,  of  course,  wherever  it  exists,  is  the  product  of  the 
brain  and  nerves. 

To  complete  the  sanguineous  temperament,  and  to  heighten  and 
strengthen  the  character  of  the  mixed  one  of  which  I  am  speaking,  a 
large  and  well  proportioned  chest  is  essential.  The  reason  is  plain. 
Such  a  chest  contains  voluminous  and  vigorous  lungs  to  vitalize  the 
blood,  a  targe  and  powerful  heart  to  give  force  to  its  circulation,  and 
blood-vessels,  corresponding  in  size,  to  convey  their  fluid  copiously  to 
every  part  of  the  body.  To  these  characteristics,  add  a  short  and 
thick  neek,  and  a  large  brain  well  developed  in  its  several  organs,  and 
the  aggregate  must  be  accompanied  by  talents  of  the  Highest  order. 
Subjoin  the  requisite  kind  and  degree  of  cerebral  training,  and  the 
fortunate  and  rare  possessor  must  be  consummately  great. 

The  worst  of  all  temperaments  is  the  phlegmatic,  the  predominant 
characteristics  of  which  are,  laxity  of  fibre,  a  want  of  compactness  in 
the  union  of  fibres,  defective  vitality,  dulness,  and  debility.  la 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this,  persons  possessing  that  temperament  are 
marked  by  a  sofhiess  of  muscle,  a  feebleness  of  circulation,  and  a 
want  of  vitality,  as  is  manifested  by  them  in  feeling,  action,  and 
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thought.     Their  chest,  lungn,  heart,  and  blood-vessels,  are  compara- 
tively small.  , 

The  three  other  simple  temperam^its,  though  inferior  to  the  mixed 
one  already  spoken  of,  are  far  superior  to  the  phlegmatic.  Of  these, 
the  sanguineous  is  peihaps  the  lowest  in  efficiency,  and  the  choleric 
the  highest,  the  nervous  holding  a  station  between  them.  Some  of 
the  external  marks-  of  the  temperaments,  by  which  they  may  be 
known  in  themselves,  and  distinguished  from  each  other,  will  be 
noticed  hereafter.  I  shall  only  further  observe  of  them  at  present, 
diat  they  are  constitutional  attributes,  and  therefore  pervade  the  entire 
system.  In  each  individual,  I  mean,  the  temperament  is  general,  that 
of  the  nervous,  vas^ular,  muscular,  cellular,  and  every  other  tissue, 
being  the  same.  There  are  not,  as  some  physiologists  .have  alleged, 
several. temperaments  in  the  same  person,  some  of  them  belonging  lb 
certaiu  sets  of  tissues  or  organs,  and  some  of  them  to  others,  itet 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  many  cases,  the  same  temperament 
is  higher  toned  in  some  organs  than  in  others.  This  difference  pro- 
bably arises,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  degrees  of  exercise  and  train-^ 
ing,  which,  from  peculiar  causes,  certain  organs  undergo  beyond  the 
aoiount  sustained  by  others:  and  of  which  it  is  my  design  to  speak ^ 
hereafter.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that,  in  some  cases,  the 
same  individual  does  not  receive  from  nature  distinct  local  tempera- 
ments, confined  to  different  parts  of  his  body. 

Sound  organisation  and  Iiealthfidness  make  another  element  essen- 
tial to  the  vigour  and  efficiency  of  the  brain.  In  illustration  of  this, 
I  may  again  refer  to  the  muscular  system.  It  need  hardly  be 
observed,  that,  to  the  natural  and  vigorous  action  of  that  class  of 
organs,  the  qualities  just  specified  are  indispensable.  A  muscle 
imperfect  in  its  original  organisation,  or  in  any  way  diseased,  is,  in  a 
corresponding  manner  and  degree,  defective  or  deranged  in  its  func- 
tions. For,  if  there  be  any  thing  certain  in  relation  to  living  matter, 
it  is,  that  as  are  its  organisation  and  condition  of  healthfulness,  so  is 
its  aotion.  Nor  is  this  more  certain  with  regard  to  any  tissue  or 
organ  of  the  body,  than  as  respects  the  brain.  The  condition  of  that 
viscus,  and  the,  phenomena  exhibited  by  it,  in  hydrocephalus,  idiocy, 
madness,  and  delirium,  testify  to  this  point,  with  a  clearness  which 
no  one  can  misunderstand,  and  a  force  that  cannot  be  resisted.  As 
soon  shal^an  individual  walk  with  activity,  and  dance  with  graee, 
under  the  calamity  of  a  shattered  or  dislocated  limb,  or  see  distinctly 
with  a  disordered  eye,  as  feel  naturally,  or  think  and  reason  with 
power  and  effect,  under  the  greater  and  more  deplorable  malady  of 
cerebral  derangement.  , 

Exercise  and  training.    To  every  organ  of  the  body  this  is  an 
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abundaht  source  of  increased  size,  power^  and  fitness  for  actioo; 
Here,  again,  the  muscles  serve  most  obviously  and  .strikingly  for 
illustration  and  proof.  From  their  nnmber,  situation,  and  fum^ons, 
the  changes  they  undergo,  in  size,  strength,  and  activity,  aoe  most 
readily  detected.  But  w\e  have  reason  to  know  that  the  skin,  the 
glandular  system,  the  digestive  organs,  and  even  the  bones  them 
selves,  are  also  increased  in  bulk  and  tone,  by  suitabte  exercise^ 
The  bones  of  the  blacksmith's  arm,  and  of  the  op«ra*dancer's  lower 
limbs,  are  augmented  in  size  and  compactness,  fiarmness  and  stsength, 
just  as  certainly  as.  their  tendons  and  muscles.  To  the  physiologist, 
moreover,  the  cause  of  this  change  is  sufficiently  [^in.  To  the  parts 
that  are  exercised,  an  additional  quantity  of  blood  is  directed^  the 
blood  itself  is  ameliorated  in  quality,  and  the  nutritive  apparatus  of 
the  excited  portions  is  invigorated  in  its  functions.  Hence  the 
augmentation  of  the  organs  in  bulk. 

Nor  is  this  alL  Exercise  not  only  increases  the  power  of  action  in 
vital  ogans ;  when  it  is  suitable  in  kind,  well  proportioned  in  degree, 
and  skilfully  directed  and  applied,  in  creates  in  them  a  peculiar  fitness 
for  given  forms  of  action,  and  a  corresponding  facility  in  executing  it. 
.  It  produces  in  them,  I  mean,  action  directed  toward  particular  enHs, 
and  fits  it  for  their  accomplishment.  It  is  when  it  takes  this  shape 
and  character,  that  it  is  cdled  education  or  training ;  and  it  then  adds 
greatly  to  practical  competency.  Instances  of  it  we  have  in  the 
training  of  the  muscles,  joints,  and  other  parts  concerned  in  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental ;  and  in  dancing  and  fencing,  horseman 
ship  and  the  mechanical  arts.  In  education,  conducted  with  a  view 
to  qualify  for  these  performances,  there  is  as  great  a  necessity  fbr  Ae 
improvement  of  the  parts  in  aptitude,  as  for  their  increase  in  bulk, 
activity,  and  power.  And  those  attributes  are  all  produced  by  the 
same  agency,  with  equal  certainty,  and  perhaps  to  an  equal  extent 
and  e;fifect. 

In  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  the  improvement  effected 
by  Judicious  training  is  also  remarkable.  Hence  the  keenness  and 
strength  which  the  external  senses  acquire  by  practice.  This  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  savages  of  the  west,  as,  well  as  in  tiie 
white  and  half-savage  borderers,  who  pursue  the  vocation  of  hunters 
and  trappers..  By  habitual  training,  their  vision  improves  in  keenness 
and  power,  and  their  hearing  is  rendered  almost  preternatu Ally  acute. 
By  constant  exercise  in  feeling  the  pulse,  the  physician's  touch 
becomes  unusually  sensitive;  and  the  same  is  true  as  respects  that 
sense  in  persons  who  deal  in  soft  and  delicate  articles  of  merchandise, 
and  in  the  manufacture  and  employment  of  fine  edge  and  point  tools. 
Moss,  the  blind  Scotish  philosopher,  brought  his  touch,  by  cultivation. 
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to  such  exquisite  perfection,  as  to  b«  able  to  detect  by  it  tiie  ooloora 
of  cloth.    And  other  individuals  are  reported  to  liave  done  the  ssme. 

Nor  is  improvement  in  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  less  remark* 
a\Ae  in  some  well-trained  florists^  and  in  many  inveterate  tea^  winet 
and  cordial-drinkerfi(.  In  iUustration  of  thisj  ike  reader  will  acoept, 
for  as  much  as  it  may  be  worth,  the  following  anecdote.  Tliough  h 
was  gravely  related  to  me  as  a  truth,  it  will  be  remembered  that  I  do 
not  vouch  for  it  to  that  effect.  Like  the  story  €f  the  faithfid  dog 
of  Ulysses,  it  may  be  true  in  principle,  though  not  perhaps  in  fact. 

A  pipe  of  Madeira  was  broached  peculiar  in  flavour.  One  keonr 
palated  wine-bibber,  on  sipping  a  ^aas  of  it,  said  it  tasted  of  iron ; 
and  another,  of  leather.  The  two  champions  of  taste,  eaeh  proud  of 
his  renown,  and  determined  not  to  forfeit  it  hy  admitting  the  fsdlibifity 
of  his  gustatory  skUl,  were  unable  to  decide  the  controversy  by  the 
goblet.  As  they  persevered,  moreover,  in  imbibing  the  beverage  to 
quicken  their  sennitiveness,  and  in  defending  eaieh  his  own  opinion, 
the  strife  very  naturally  waxed  warmer  and  more  noisy.  Reluctandy, 
at  length,  persuaded  to  admit  thepo9sible  fallibility  of  their  taste,  they 
were  induced  by  the  bystanders  to  adept  a  less  dubious  mode  of 
decision,  by  a  thorough  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 
The  wine  being  accordingly  drawn  ^ff^  4i»  iron  km/f  tuith  a  strip  of 
leather  fastened  to  it,  was  found  in  the  pipe !  The  two  combatants, 
therefore,  having  mutually  triumphed,  joyously  shook  hands,  aad 
embalmed  their  friendship,  and  did  homage  to  their  taste,  in  ^  another 
bottle."* 

To  the  brain  itself,  the  principle  illustnited  by  the  foregomg 
remarks  is  peculiarly  applicable.  Beyond  most  other  organs,  ihai 
central  mass  is  altered  and  improved  by  judicious  exercise.  It  is 
augmented  in  size,  and  materially  changed  in  development  and  shape. 
This  is  known  to  be  true.  And,  on  the  ground  of  what  is  considered 
substantial  evidence,  the  same  organ  is  believed  to  be  also  increaaed 
in  compactness,  and  heightened  in  intensity  and  fitness  for  action. 
Hence  its  improvement  in  power  and  efficiency.  In  verification  of 
some  of  these  points,  the  following  authenticated  faets  are  adduced.   ' 

Sir  William,  Herschel  did  not  jcngage  in  die  study  and  severe  pur- 
suit of  astronomy  until,  I  think,  about,  or  perhaps  after,  ilbe  fortiedk 
year  of  his  age.  From  that  period,  his  application  to  the  stndyiof 
the  science  was  uninterrupted  and  intense.     Three  oaets  of  the  front 

*  Since  the  aboTe  was  written,  I  have  met  With  this  anecdote,  for  ihejirft  time, 
in  a  work  of  the  last  century.  Btill,  ^however,  I  shall  not  expunge  it,  but  submit 
it  to  the  reader,  who  may  regard  it  at  option  as  a  fact  or  a  fictioa.  Whether  trttt 
or  false,  it  la  in  keeping  with  the  principle  lor  wfaioh  I  am  contendiag. 
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psrt  of  the  astronomer's  head  were  taken,  at  as  many  different  eras, 
and  are  now  in  the  cabinet  of  Devilie,  of  London.  The  first  was 
taken  about  the  time  when  Sir  William  began  his  ardent  devotion  to  the 
stars,  and  the  two  others  at  different  periods  some  years  afterwards. 
And  in  each  cast  the  cerebral  organs,  especially  exercised  in  the 
stady  of  astronomy,  are  palpably  different  in  development  and  size. 
They  are  smallest,  as  taken  at  the  first  period,  largest  at  the  last,  and 
intermediate  at  the  middle  one.  The  form  of  the  head,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  growth  of  portions  of  the  brain,  underwent,  of^  course, 
a  corresponding  change;  and  the  strength,  activity,  and  efficiency  of 
the  organs  increased  with  their  bulk,  and  with  the  invigorating  exer- 
cise and  excitement  they  sustained. 

Instead  of  an  astronomer,  had  Sir  William  become,  at  forty,  a 
blacksmith,  or  a  boatman,  the  result  would  have  been  as  different  as 
the  form  of  pursuit,  and  in  precise  correspondence  with  it.  His 
brain  and  head  would  have  remained  as  they  were,  and  his  arms  and 
shoulders,  with  all  the  muscles  subservient  to  their  movement,  would 
have  become  larger  and  more  compact,  more  powerful  and  active. 
And  the  different  kind  of  exercise  and  training  would  have  been  the 
cause. 

I  am  intimate  with  a  gentleman,  now  advanced  in  years,  who,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  was  much  addicted  to  the  exercise  of  the 
organs  of  Ideality  and  Comparison.  He  marked  more  or  less  with 
the  figurative,  fanciful,  and  high-wrought  products  of  them,  almost 
every  thing  he  wrote.  For  the  last  fiileen  or  twenty  years,  however, 
he  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  changed  his  subjects  of  research, 
and  style  of  writing,  and  restricted  himself  closely,  and  at  times  very 
intensely,  to  the  exercise  of  his  reasoning  faculties.  The  issue  is 
striking.  His  diction  is  much  more  terse,  compact,  and  unoma 
mented,  and  his  manner  more  argumentative  and  logical.  And  his 
organs  of  Causality  have  very  perceptibly  increased  in  size.  This 
latter  fact  is  conclusively  established,  by  the  marked  differences 
between  several  likenesses  of  him,  which  have  been  painted  at 
different  periods  of  his  life.  The  portraits  of  him  that  were  taken 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago,  show  much  less  of  Causality  than 
those  which  have  been  more  recently  taken. 

In  individuals,  moreover,  who,  even  in  the  decline  of  life,  have 
become,  in  contradiction  of  their  former  habits,  seriously  and  zealously 
devotional  in  their  character,  the  religious  organs  have  been  oflen 
visited  by  a  second  growth.  I  once  possessed  a  portion,  but  have 
unfortunately  lost  it,  of  the  skull  of  a  person  of  this  description, 
whose  religious  fanaticism  was  ultimately  sublimed  into  permanent 
insanity.     The  lunatic,  for  several  years,  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
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the  molt  ferrent  paroxysms  of  adoration  and  prayer.  And  the 
change  which  Veneratbn  underwent  in  him  was  remarkable.  The 
organ  grew  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  prodnce  a  preternatural  indenta- 
tion on  the  internal^  and  a  corresponding  protuberance  on  the  external^ 
table  of  the  cranium. 

Noi  can  a  doubt,  I  think,  be  reasonably  entertained,  that  in  poets 
and  painters,  sculptors  and  mechanics,  who  pursue  their  callings  with 
ardour  and  persererance,  their  predominant  organs,  which  they  thus 
intetasely  employ,  are  augmented  in  size  by  the  exercise  they  undergo. 
And,  in  each  case,  the  compactness,  power,  and  activity  of  the  organs 
keep  pace  with  their  growth. 

The  head  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  the  different  epochs  of  his 
liib,  and  under  the  different  stations  he  filled,  affords,  in  phrenology, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  lessons  that  can  any  where 
be  found.  That,  in  the  progress  of  his  MTonderful  career,  his  whole 
brain,  but  more  especially  the  reflecting  organs  of  it,  increased  very 
materially,  not  to  say  rery  greatly  in  size,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any 
one,  who  has  examined  carefully  and  without  prejudice,  particularly 
nnder  the  light  of  sound  physiology,  the  likenesses  of  him,  whether 
on  canvass  or  in  marble,  taken  by  different  artists  at  the  several  periods 
to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

The  resemblance  to  each  other  of  those  likenesses,  taken  at  any 
given  era,  is  striking;  while  their  dissimilarity  to  the  likenesses  taken 
at  anterior  or  subsequent  eras,  is  scarcely  less  so.  And  at  each  suc- 
cessive period,  the  size  and  form  of  the  head,  as  expressive  of  intel- 
lect, is  remarkably  improved.  Nor  can  the  enlightened  physiologist 
be  ignorant,  or  even  doubtful,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  improvement. 
It  was  the  intense,  I  might  well  say,  the  unexampled  and  preter- 
natural excitement  which  his  brain  sustained  in  meditating  and 
maturing  his  military  movements,  his  political  and  civil  measures, 
and  his  wild  and  gigantic  schemes  of' ambition. 

I  know  it  may  be  said,  and  has  been  said,  that  the  artists  who 
paipted  and  sculptured  him,  as  emperor,  flattered  him,  by  giving  to 
him  the  size  and  form  of  head  which  phrenology  pronounces  of  the 
highest  order.  In  plain  terms,  that  their  likenesses  of  him  were  mere 
fancy  pieces. 

To  this  supposition  the  answer  is  plain.  The  artists  who  delineated 
him  as  emperor  were  not  phrenologists — but  the  reverse.  Nor,  had 
they  been  so,  would  they  have  dared  to  phrenologiae  him,  who  was 
known  to  be  a  foe  to  the  science,  and  a  contemner  of  its  advocates. 

It  has  been  said,  again,  that  the  likenesses  of  Napoleon,  as  emperor, 
are  nothing  but  finely  modeled  and  highly  finished  antiques.  This  is 
another  palpable  mistake.     No  head,  whether  Egyptian,  Greek,  or 
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Roman,  can  be  produced,  bearing  the  sligblest  resemblanoe  to  tkw 
head  of  Napoleon.  Or  if  so,  I  have  xieyer  seen  it,  and  shali  be. 
pleased  to  be  informed  where  it  may  be  found.  The  portrait  of  the 
great  modem  u  unique.  Antiquity  has  nothing  like  it  And  it  pro- 
duces of  itself  a  full  conviction  that  it  is  true  to  natnre.    • 

Nor  is  this  all.  By  many  who  knew  Napoleon  well,  I  have  b'een 
Gonfidenlly  assured,  that  the  likenesses  of  him  as  emperor  were 
stdkingiy  correct.  This  assurance  I  receired  especially  from  Guvier, 
Larrey  and  Grouchy,  Lefevre  and  Lallemand.  The  latter  officer 
had  a  splendid  miniature  of  his  imperial  master,  taken  by  one  of  the 
first  artists  of  Paris,  the  head  of  which  was  identical  in  outline  witli 
tke  others  that  were  drawn  when  he  held  the  sceptre. 

Indeed,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  no  one  who  was  intimate  with  tke 
emperor's  personal  appearance,  has  ever  questioned,  much  less 
denied,  the  correctness  of  the  likenesses  of  him  taken  at  the  time 
when  he  wore  the  purple.  Yet  are  those  likenesses  uniTersally 
aoknowledged  to  differ  most  materially  from  such  as  had  been  taken 
ait  an  earlier  period.  The  latter,  I  say,  were  inferior  in  size  in  aU 
parts  of  the  head,  very  especially  isn  the  region'  of  the  reflective 
oigans. 

Nor  do  I  entertain  the  slightest  doubt,  that,  afler  the  seclusion  of 
N]4)oieon  at  St.  Helena,  where  his  brain  sunk  into  comparative 
inaction,  and  became  diseased,  his  head  decreased  again  in  size, 
especially  in  the  intellectual  compartment,  and  underwent  a  conre* 
spending  alteration  in  shape. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  case,  if  the  mask  of  him,  ts&en  by 
Antonunarehi  afler  his  death, be  at  all  correct.  The  lineaments  of  the 
emperor^s  head  are  not  there.  The  east  is  compvatively  contcaoted 
and  inexpressive. 

In  further  illustration  and  proof  of  the  principle  here  contended  for, 
suppose  the  following  experiment  to  be  made>-» 

Two  youths,  as  much  alike  as  can  possibly  be  found,  in  yeafers, 
siee,  and  figure,  temperament,  intellect,  and  other  attnibutea,  corpo- 
real and  mental,  are  selected  for  the  trial.  Let  them  be  of  the  same 
family— even  tunri'brotkers. 

Of  these  striplings,  when  at  the  age  of  fifleen,  one  commences  the 
life  of  a  student,  or  cultivator  of  the  mind,  and  the  other  that  of  a 
farmer,  or  cultivator  of  the  soil.  And  these  occupations  they  steadily 
and  ardently  pursue  until  the  age  of  forty-five,  having  ^ever,  in  the 
mtermediate  time,  been  in  each  other's  company*  Will  they  then 
very  strikingly  resemble  one  another,  in  a  single  attribute  of  either 
body  or  mind  ?  No,  they  will  not.  Such  a  result  would  be  hardly 
short  of  a  miracle.     If  not  supernatural,   it  would  be   an  event 
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«ntinent1y  annatural  in  the  histoiy  of  man.  In  their  developnients 
and  general  fignres,  the  two  individuals  will  be  exceedinglj  dissimilar. 
The  stndent  will  have  the  largest  and  best  shaped  head ;  and  the 
agncnltifrist  will  excel  in  his  muscles  and  person.  Nor  will  the 
difference  be  restricted  to  mere  size  and  shape.  While  the  former 
will  surpass  the  latter  in  the  compactness,  vigour,  and  activeness  of 
his  brain,  he  will  be  inferior  lo  him  in  the  same  qualities  of  his 
muscles  and  joints.  To  the  trutii  of  this  representation,  though  he 
mfay  never  have  seen  the  experiment  made,  nor  eVen  previously 
thought  of  it,  the  enlightened  physiologist  will  not  hesitate  to  sub- 
scribe. 

So  mnch  for  the  individual  efkda  of  different  forms  of  education 
and  learning.  But  communities  and  nations  are  nothing  else  than 
masses  of  individuals.  Under  like  circumstances,  therefore,  they  are 
acted  on  and  -influenced  in  a  manner  similar  to  individuals;  and, 
under  different  circumstances,  in  a  manner  equally  different. 

But  savagism  and  civilisation,  which  are  but  states  of  education  and 
training,  place  nations  under  circumstances  peculiarly  different.  So 
do  different  degrees  of  civilisation ;  and  therefore,  at  different  periods, 
give  different  conditions  to  the  human  family.  And  these  conditions 
attach  chiefly  to  the  brain  and  nerves,  more  especially,  periiaps,  to 
the  sensitive  and  sympathetic  nerves.  For  that  the  improvement  in 
onr  condition,  denominated  civilisation,  cori^iste  in  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  our.  nervous  system,  no  enlightened  physiologist  can 
donbt.  Why  ?  Because  improved  civilisation  is  but  another  nkme 
for  improved  feeling,  and  improved  intellect. 

What,  ^en,  is  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  and  nervous  systems 
of  the  civilised  and  enlightened  nations  of  Christendom  noto,  con- 
trasted with  their  condition  a  few  centuries  ago,  when  their  civilisa- 
tion and  knowledge  were  greatly  inferior  ?  The  answer  seems  plain. 
The  moral  and  intellectual  compartments  (y(  the  brain  are  lai^er  and 
higher'toned,  more  active  and  vigorous.  And  no  doubt  the  sensitive 
and  sympathetic  nerves  have  been  similarly  changed.  Our  intel- 
lectual, social,  and  moral  organs  have  gained  over  our  animal  a  higher 
ascendency  than  they  held  in  former  and  less  •  cultivated  times. 
Hence  ihe  striking  decline  in  human  ferociousness  and  cruelty  of 
every  description — in  war,  inquisitorial  persecutions,  and  in  the  forms 
of  punishment  for  crimes  against  society — and  the  advancement,  no 
less  striking,  in  knowledge*,  clemency,  and  moral  feeling.  And  as 
civilisation  and  its  concomitants  shall  advance  in  time  to  come,  those 
portions  of  the  nervous  system,  which  minister  to  its  promotion,  wiH 
increase  in  size,  activity,  and  vigour,  «ntil  they  shall  have  attamed 
the  highest  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible.     I  should  rather 
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have  said,  that  the  highest  practicable  stage  of  human  ciTilisatioa  and 
improvement  will  foUow  the  highest  practicable  improTement  in  the 
size,  activity,  and  vigour  of  the .  brain  and  nerves.  For  Ihere  is 
nothing  in  anthropology  niore  certain,  than  that  every  form  of  mental 
advancement  is  the  result  of  a  corresponding  advancement  in  the  eon* 
dition  and  character  of  cerebral  matter,  serving  in  the  capacity  of  the 
organ  of  the  mind.  From  this  change  in  th^  human  temperament 
arises  the  superior  amount  of  niadness  in  modern  times,  the  different 
characteristics  which  mark  diseases,  the  disappearance  or  decline  of 
old  diseases,  and  tlie  appearance  of  new  ones. 

The  artificial  growth  and  invigoration,  as  they  may  be  called,  of 
the  Ofgans  to  which  I  have  hitherto  referred,  are  such  as  contribute  to 
the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  standing  and  character  of  those 
who  possess  them.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  organs  thus  trained, 
enlarged,  and  strengthened,  belong  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
classes.  The  tablet,  however,  may  be  reversed,  and  too  often  is  so, 
to  a  deplorable  extent. 

The  animal  organs  may  be  exercised  and  invigorated,  and  the 
issue  be  ruinous.  Of  this,  we  have  a  memorable  and  repulsive 
exemplification  in  the  practice  and  character,  the  condition  and  fate, 
of  the  sot  and  the  glutton.  They  cultivate,  enlarge,  and  strengthen 
the  organ  of  Alimentiveness,  until  it  gains  such  an  ascendency  over 
their  nobler  faculties,  as  to  degrade  and  brutify  them.  When  that 
organ,  together  with  other  animal  and  kindred  ones,  is  thua,  by  long* 
continued  exercise,  increased  in  size,  excitability,  and  vigour,  the 
disease  of  general  sensuality,  and  of  sottishness  in  particular,  (for  it  is 
a  disease,)  becomes  not  only  chronic  and  inveterate,  but  structural  and 
constitutional;  and  is  transmitted,  like  other  constitutional  qualities, 
from  parent  to  child.  Hence  the  sons  of  confirmed  drunkards  are  so 
frequently  and  fatally  drunkards  themselves.  And  henpe  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  exterminating  the  evil.  To  eradicate  this  organic  derange- 
ment from  the  brain,  when  it  has  assumed,  from  duration,  a  chronic 
character,  is  as  difficult  and  hopeless  as  the  cure  of  cancer  or  tuber- 
cular consumption.  It  is,  indeed,  a  task  of  a  similar  description. 
Nor,  if  it  can  be  effected  at  all,  can  any  measures  acc-omplish  it  short 
of  long-continued,  steady  and  persevering  abstinence  from  stimulating 
food  and  drink, — ^to  hold  in  tranquillity,  and  reduce  in  vigour,  the 
organ  of  Alimentiveness,  together  with  the  other  animal  ones,— to 
which  must  be  added,  the  training  and  strengthening  of  the  moral  and 
reflecting  organs.  The  latter  expedient  acts  in  a  two-fold  way. 
While  it  operates  physiologically  as  a  direct  revellent,  it  gives 
strength  and  activity  to  reflection  and  moral  sentiment,  and  arrays 
them  against  the  impulse  of  animal  appetite.     By  such  a  course. 
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judieioiMly  regulated,  atad  re0oliilel3r  and  umemUtiogly  poimwdt  may 
gluttony  and  drunkenness  be  in  most  cases  remoYed— perhaps  in 
all  cases,  if  opportunely  commenced,  and  skilfoHy  persevered  in  to 
the  requisite  extent.  Nor  can  a  doubt  be  entertained,  that,  in  obsti- 
nate eases,  depletion,  local  or  general,  or  both  suited  to  the  oeoasion, 
may  be  employed  as  an  appropriate  and  useful  auxiliary.  The  dis- 
ease, I  say,  consists  in  a  highly  excited,  if  not  »  sub^inilammatory 
condition  of  a  given  portion  of  the  brain,  and  must  be  removed  by  the 
same  means  requisite  for  the  removal  of  a  like  condition  ft'om  other 
portions.  • 

To  the  other  animal  organs--->Amativeness,  Oombativeness,  Deslruc- 
tivenese,  Secretiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness— similar  remarks  may  be 
correctly  applied.  Excitement  and  exercise  enlarge  and  strengthen 
them ;  unbridled  action  in  them  leads  to  vice  and  irregularity  always, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  disgrace,  misery,  and  ruin;  and  the  only  way 
to  control  the  propensities  which  belong  to  them,  and  thus  prevent  or 
eradicate  the  evils  to  which  they  lead,  is  to  moderate  their  action,  by 
the  removal  and  afiroidance  of  ^eir  exciting  causes,  curb  and  restrain 
them,  by  the  cultivation  and  Btrengthening  of  the  countervailing  moral 
and  reflective  organs;  and,  in  aid  of  these  means,  to  employ  such 
depletion,  diet,  and  regimen,  as  cases  may  require^ 

By  a  course  of  this  description  alone,  can  his  aninndity  be  brought 
into  subjection  to  his  higher  and  nobler  nature,  and  man'  be  elevated 
to  the  condition  of  a  truly  moral  and  reflective  being;  And  by  mdi 
course,  wisely  directed  and  duly  persisted  in,  this  end,  so  deeply 
important  to  our  rank  and  well-being,  can  be  attained^  as  umfomly 
and  certainly,  as  can  any  other  event  be  produced  by  the  suitable 
agency  of  its  natural  causes.  If  mto,  therefore)  eoftttnues  vioiotis  and 
unhappy,  the  fault  and  the  misfortune  are  attributable  jto  hiiMelf ;  not 
to  any  thing  in  the  cast  of  his  destiny  which  he  canAot  control. 
Whatever  he  does,  he  does  freely,  though  in  strict  subserviency  lo  the 
influence  Of  motives.  T  shall  only  add,  that  flagrant  immorality, 
profligacy,  and  crime,  are  as  essentially  the  product  of  functional 
excess  or  structural  derangement  of  the  brain,  or  of  both  united, 
brought  on  by  abuses  which  might  have  been  avoided,  as  pneumonia 
Is  of  similar  affections  of  the  lungs,  hepatitis  of  the  liver,  or  dyspepsia 
of  the  stomach.  And,  under  skilful  treatment,  opportunely  commenced 
and  unremittingly  persisted  in,  the  moral  maladies  at«  as  remediable 
as  the  physical  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  if  man  beeomes  and  eon- 
tinues  a  moral  Uxar,  the  sin  and  responsibility  are  his  own ;  and  the 
penalty  and  punishment,  which  inevitably  follow,  are  equitaUe  and 
just.  His  purification  and  amendment  are  fruits  within  hie  reach, 
if  he  choose  to  pluck  them.     As  a  voluntary  transgressor,  therefore, 
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he  deaviw  the  Cite  which  he  wtHatlor  mvokM,  and  i«ol(lfliiI|r 
deicv. 

Jlgt,  Ob  Uii»'lOf)W».bqt  tittte  need  be  said,  though,  k  ig  lich  in 
matter  of  iiiteMil  and  mcmewL.  Tha  efiaetof  age,  or  period  of  lift, 
on  meiitel  ttanileatetioiift*  is  knova  to  eve^y  attentive  observer ;  and 
to  every  one  thoreaghly  versed  in  ui«to«y»  ita  e^feei  on  tke^  brain  is 
e^naUj  well  known*  The  enli|^»tened  phrenologiet,  again,  is  familiar 
with  the  faet,  that  between  the  oanditien  of  the  bsain  and  the  mani- 
feslationt  of  (he  mind,  at  different  periods  of  life«  there  ia  a  striking 
correspondence.  So  striking  and  characteristic,  indeed,  is  this  eom- 
spottdencoi  that  k  fmiahes  a  leading  and  irresistible  aigiuBeiMt  in 
laronr  of  the  truth  of  one  of  the  fieiidanietttal  psopoeitiooa  ef 
pharenobgy. 

A«  respeeto  the  hnmaa  brain,  iit  hasn  like  the  muscles  and  jpintey  as 
many  ages,  if  not  one  more,  than  ^Mdii^eaQS:  gjvea  to  man.  There 
is,,  lor  instance,  a  biaio  of  infiuaey  aiM^  c^il(ttiood„  another  of  boyhood, 
a  thhrd  of  joveniHtiys  li  fourth  ef  eac^  manhoods  a  fifth  of  mature  maA- 
hood^  a  sixih  of  deehning  manhood,  a  seventh  of  early  old  ^ge,  and  an 
eighth  of  the  rhiWhood  of  extreme  senility.  And  eadi  of  ^khese  difien 
move  or  kaa  from  all  the  others*  So  do  the  manifestations  of  mind, 
at  the  different  periods  of  age  through  which  the^brain  pesaes,  difier 
fhHa«a6li  other  in  a  corresponding  manner  a^nd  degree* 

InlnfaUcy  and  childhood,  the  brain  is  nuperabni^dant  in  fluid  sub- 
etance,  and  therefeve  tender  and  feeb)e,  defective  in  orgaaisationr  nnd 
altegethiar  immatare.  And^ni  a  similar  scale  of  defect,  dehilityy  a|id 
cMdeness,  are  the  faoultiea  of  the  asind. 

'In  boyhood  end  juyenitify,  both  the  brain  and  the  piental  powocs 
are  advanced  and  improirod  in  conditien  and  etrongih;,  in  early  mao- 
hood  ^iff  impretoaaent  is  siill  higher;  and,  by  the  prime  of  hie, 
Iheyr  like  4he  mudcles,  henes^i  and  odier  tisaoes  of  the  body»  are  also 
ia  their  prime* 

The  next  ebaiBge  of  interest  and  impoiiteece  exhibited  by  the  brain 
and  tiie  mentel  phenomena,  is  when  they  entw  on  the  downhill  por- 
tion of  their  joucney ;  and  that  portion  they  also  pass  over  in  the 
eame  harmony)  in  relation  to  the  mutetions  suateined  by  them,  with 
whieh  they  had  previously  oiade  their  ascent*  Eveiy  deterioration 
^hieh  the  lapse  of  time  produces  in  the  brain,  is  accompanied  hy  a 
like  deterioration  of  menial  action.  And  thus  proceed  the  kin^«d 
ehengee,  until  death  arreste  them. 

.  Sneh  is  the  eerebrri  and  mental  history  of  every  member  of  the 
hnmatt  family,  whose  life  is  protracted  to  the  period  of  old  ago. 
And,  I  repeat,  that  around  one  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  phrenology 
il  jforma  a  rampart  which  nothing  can  eitlier  penetrate  or  overthrow. 
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From  the  pncedtng  remarks,  it  is  fairly  dcUucible,  that  the  a^e*  or 
period  of  hiiinaa  life,  which  gives  to  the  brain  iu  highest  excellence,. 
9B  the  organ  of  the  mindy  in  the  meridiaa  of  manhood,  when  the. 
eatirs  ayBtem  is  ripe  and  i«  Ua  pcime,  and  wli«n  the  organisation  of 
every  part  of  the  body  (the  braia  being  one  of  them)  is  as  complete, 
and  its  structure  as  compact  and  excellent,  as  the  temperament 
poMessed  by  the  individual  admits.  In  this  respect,  as  in  all  others, 
the  analogy  between  the  action  of  causes  on  the  brain  and  the  other 
eigans  of  the  body,  whether  to  impair  or  improve  them,  is  not  only 
sinking,  bnt  it  is  without  defect.  Or  if  there  be  a  difference,  it  is, 
thst  the  positive  prime  of  cenbral  life  occurs  a  few  years  later  thao^ 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body^  There  is  reason  to  believe  thal« 
iMMkr  judieiftiM  cuUivation»  the  brain  of  some  persons  may  oontinua 
to  improve  in  condition,  until  the  age  off  forty-five.  At  that  time  its 
balance  is  supposed  to  be  fliost  complete.  And  the  opinion  appear? 
to  have  ckims  on  our  belief.  After  that  ^ge,  the  mind  may  become 
stSi  £wther  enriched  with  knowledge;  but  not  more  vigorous,  or 
adfttit,  in  the  use  of  the  knowledge  already  possessed. 

Under  this  head  of  my  aubjept  I  shall  only  add,  that,  of  the  several 
terns  or  pm»da  o^our  livqs,  there  js  only  Qoe  which  we  can  so  ooiv* 
uhI,  88  to  protract  or  curtad  it  at  pleasure.  And  that  is  the  moa| 
important  term ;  beisg  that  which  runs  from  the  period  of  intellectual 
manhfsod,  to  the  eonuaen cement  of  positive  intellectual  decay.  For- 
tunately, I  say,  there  are  means  within  our  reach,  by  which  tha( 
term,  by  &r  the  most  eSeieni  and  useful  of  our  lives,  can  be  mate- 
mlly  extended.  And  those  means  consist  in  a  strict  avoidance  q( 
irregularity,  dissipatton,  and  unnecessary  o^posure.  In  other  wordst 
they  consist  in  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle,  ''  Be  tem- 
perate in  all  things'*-«-4a  eating  and  drinking*  aleep  and  wakefulness, 
'  the  indulgence  of  the  passions,  eniotions,  and  affections,  the  exerqiae 
of  mind  and  body,  and  in  all  enterprises  and  forms  of  ej^pQsurp,  9r^ 
whalever  else  may  be  calculated  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  ouf 
ayalems.  By  the  pursuit  of  such  a  oonrse,  I  say,  the  commencement 
of  real  intetieotual  fading  may  be  gieatly  postponed.  To  illustrate 
this  position,  and  show  its  soundness : 

Sappeee  the  age  of  thirty  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  rjpf 
manhood.  At  this  point  of  time,  let  two  individuals  of  like  constitiiir- 
tions  commence  their  career ;  one  as  a  reckless  profligate,  addicted  ^ 
'every  form  of  excass  and  vicious  indulgence;  and  the  other  aa  a 
pattern  of  temperance  and  regulariiy.  Let  neither  meet  with  any 
Aooidental  and  crushing  disaster,  hot  experience  alone  the  natural 
efiects  of  the  life  he  pursues.  Make  this  experiment ;  and  mark  the 
naviiL    At  forty-five,  the  proiUgato  will  be  older,  and  more  sh|ittefe4 
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in  constitution,  and  more  incompetent  to  ardnous  struggles  and  usefai 
employments,  than  he  of  orderiy  deportment,  and  virtaoos  habits, 
will  be  at  sixty.  Let  a  third  person  pursue,  as  a  third  course  of  life, 
a  mean  between  the  two,  and  he  will  be  broken  down,  and  rendered 
inefficient,  at  a  mean  period— earlier  than  the  man  of  strict  tem- 
perance^  and  later  than  the  profligate. 

It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  a  regular  persi^verance  in  suitable 
exercise  does  much  towards  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  vigour 
of  all  parts  of  the  system.  This  is  as  true  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  as 
of  the  muscles  and  joints.  By  the  temperate  and  well  adjusted  exer^ 
cise  of  all  the  organs  of  the  brain,  pursued  to  the  proper  extent,  ike 
old  age  and  decrepitude  of  that  viscus  may  be  for  many  years 
deferred.  An  adoption  and  resolute  persistence,  in  sueh  a  coarse^ 
will  insure  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind  more  elasticity  and  vigour, 
even  at  the  age  of  three  score  and  ten,  than  they  would  have  had  at 
that  of  fifty,  if  incrnsted  in  the  rust  of  indc^ence  and  inaction.  In 
proof  of  this,  many  illustrious  examples  might  be  cited*  Among  the 
crowd  that  presents  itself,  I  shall  refer  only  to  those  of  Voltaiiey 
Goethe,  and  Franklin,  Jeffeison  and  Priestley,  Madison,  Adams,  and 
Talleyrand.  Those  great  men  exercised  their  n|inds  regularly  and 
constantly  to  the  close  of  their  lives.  And  the  consequence  was,  the 
preservation  by  them  of  a  degree  of  mental  activity  and  vigour 
great — I  had  almost  said,  astonishing — ^for  their  years.  But  a  shmrt 
time  before  his  death.  Dr.  Priestley,  too  feeble  to  laritif  dictated 
a  pamphlet  of  considerable  length,  in  less,  I  think,  than  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  And  the  performance,  though  iar  inferior  to  what 
he  could  have  produced,  and  did  produce,  at  forty-five,  was  highly 
creditable. 

To  carry  out  these  views,  and  render  them  more  palpable  and 
impressive,  let  the  term  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  be  contrasted 
with  any  other  well-marked  t^rm  which  we  pass  over,  in  our  jouniey 
through  life,  and  the  issue  be  noted.  The  first  term  or  epoch  in  our 
career,  is  that  of  infancy  or  childhood ;  and  it  closes  abont  our  seventh 
year.  Nor  can  it,  by  any  means  at  our  comjosand,  be  either  materially 
shortened  or  extended.  The  second  term,  reaching  from  the  close  of 
(he  first  to  puberty,  ends  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fourteenth  year  of 
life,  and,  as  regards  its  duration,  is  equally  intractable.  The  third, 
extending  to  early  manhood,  closes,  with  equal  certainty  and  ungo- 
vemableness,  aboiit  the  age  of  twenty-one.  And  from  that  to  mature 
manhood,  which  arrives  at  twenty  eight  or  thirty,  the  number  of  years 
is  nearly  the  same.  Nor  can  that  term  be  lengthened  or  shortened, 
any  more  than  the  preceding  ones.  After  the  commencement,  more- 
Over,  of  confirmed  old  iige,  wi'h  its  decrepitude  and  debility,  its  pro- 
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greas  also  10  always  steadily,  and  for  the  most  part  speedily  onward 
and  downward,  in  defiance  of  aU  attempts  at  control. 

Qnce  more.  I  have  said  that  the  influence  of  age  on  mental 
operations  is  known  to  **  every  attentive  observer."  And  ito  it  it. 
But  many  persons  eonfidendy  speak  and  write  on  the  subject,  not 
only  without  the  instraction  which  correct  observation  imparts,  but  kk 
the  very  face  of  it.  Thus,  in  necrological  articles,-  it  is  frequently 
asserted,  that  individuals  have  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  ninety,  or  a 
hundred  years,  teith  alt  their  mentai  facuttiee  unimpaired. 

This  is  tantamount  to  the  assertion  of  a  miracle.     No  such  event 
has  ever  occurred  in  modem  times.    Nor  can  such  occur,  without  a 
radical  change  in  the  organic  and  mental  laws  and  principles  of  our 
nature.     A  centenarian  with  all  his  mental  faculties  unimpaired !     As 
well  might  our  necrologists  speak  of  a  man  of  equal  age,  with  th<$ 
elasticity  and  vigour  of  his  muscles  and  joints,  his  swiftness  in  a  foot-- 
race,  and  his  nimbleness  in  the  dance,  unimpaired.     True,  a  cente* 
narian   can  walk,  think,  and  talk,  and  possibly,  alno,  declaim  and 
write.     Not,  however,  as  he  could  have  done  when  in  his  fortietll 
year.      In  a  special  manner  he  cannot,  without  exhaustion,  so  long 
persist  in  such  exercises.     He  may  converse  with  sprightliness,  for  a 
few  minutes,  on  topics  which  have  long  been  familiar  to  him.     Bnf 
as  respects  passing  events,  and  new  topics  of  science,  his  mind  is  a 
blank;  and  he  can  exercise  it  but  briefly  on  any  topic.     But  sub- 
stantial strength  is  much  better  evinced  by  long  persistence  in  an 
effort,  than  by  the  momentary  vigour  by  which  it  is  characterised. 
Mr.  Jefierson,  when,  I  think,  in  his   eighty-second  year,  and  Dr. 
Priestley,  when  past  his  seventieth,  gave  striking  proofs  of  this. 
They  would  converse  with  all  the  alacrity,  and  not  a  litde  of  the 
apparent  vigour,  of  their  earlier  years.     But  the  effort  was  soon  at  an 
end ;  and  the  sages  would  pause,  retire  within  themselves,  until  their 
strength  was  recruited  for  another  limited  manifestation  of  what  they' 
had  been  at  an  antecedent  period.     In  these  reviving  pauses,  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  Dr.  Priestley  fall  into  a  momentary  slumber  at  table, 
and,  suddenly  awaking,  rejoin  in  conversation.     So  true  is  it,  that  a 
temporary  exertion  of  mind,  though  apparently  vigorous,  gives  no 
substantial  evidence  of  positive  strength. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  under  the  present  head  of  the  subject 
before  me,  the  only  inference  I  shdl  now  draw  (and  I  am  authorised 
to  draw  it)  is,  that  the  brain  is  truly  the  organ  of  the  mind — that,  like 
our  other  organs,  it  is  influenced  by  years— -that  it  possesses  itr 
highest  excellence  in  the  prime  of  life — and  that  it  is  crude  and 
imperfect  in  infuncy  and  childhood,  and  impaired,  like  the  muscles, 
under  the  decrepitude  of  age. 


^  l^mpormy  tiale  of  inotdimtt  eerebr^  excUeinmU  vm^ug  le 
the  brain  an  iinu$tial  ampuat  of  ariarie)  hlQud^  i&  another  ifupOirtaBl 
dement  in  the  moftt  fruiUal  ^nd  eliicieni  coodition  of  that  organ. 
Thk  excitement  is  the  product  of  sundry  causes. 

A  paroxysm  of  iever«  especially  the  hot  stage  of  intennitting  fcTcri 
pith  a  teadeaoy  to  the  head  so  stroug  as  to  be  barely  short  of  deU- 
iiain>  is  frequently  the  source  of  this  conditiem  of  the  brain.  Undev 
thai  degree  of  excitement,  the  meQ^l  action  is  more  than  ordiaarilj 
Yirid  and  energetici  productive  smd  brilliants  Even  in  persoiui  of  s 
pUfgmatie  temperameat,  there  is  not  unfrequently  now  a  lustre  of 
0ie  eye,  a  keenness  and  promptitude  of  perceptiooy  a  scope  and 
flashiaess  of  thought,  and  an  exuberant  and  glowing  stream  of 
buBguage,  which  call  forth  at  ooce  admiration  and  surprise.  Every 
fheulty  of  the  miad  being  thus  improved  in  tone  and  character,  the 
sick  person  converses,  I  say,  with  greater  fluency,  reasons  with 
gveater  clearness  and  cogency,  manifests  a  readier  and  richer  creative^. 
Iiesfi  of  fancy,  and  clothes  his  creatioas  in  colours  brighter  and  more 
goi;geous  than,  he  ever  compasses  under  the  cool  and  sober  eommonr 
^laee  of  health.  Nor  is  the  cause  of  this  mental  orgasm  concealed. 
The  blood  being  superabundantly  arterialiffed  by  the  heightened  fune- 
tion  of  the  lungs,  and  projected  towards  the  head  in  ulira-profusion 
\y  the  inordinately  invigorated  action  of  the  heart,  imparts  to  the 
brain  an  exuberance  of  life,  accompanied  by  an  augmented  tension 
^nd  tone,  and  thus  renders  it  a  high-strung  and  improved  instrument 
for  the  display  of  the  mind.  And  hence  the  superiority  of  the  mental 
performance. 

Persons  in  this  condition  of  bvain,  having  some  of  their  facidties 
elevated  far  above  their  customary  standard,  and  being,  sdso,  by  the 
aame  condition,  gifted  with  certain  powers,  to  which  they  hsA  been 
previously  str^gers,  have  become  unexpectedly  poetic  and  musical. 
Others,  again,  have  grown  unlike  and  far  superior  to  themselves, 
whem  healthful,  in  the  faculties  of  Number  and  Constructilleiiess. 
A  distinguished  mechanician  in  Boston,  who  is  not  unknown  to  me, 
completed  mmtalbf,  when  labouring  under  a  cephalic  fever,  and 
aetuaUy  constructed  on  liis  recovery,  a  complicated  and  exceedingly 
ingenious  piece  of  machinery,  which  he  hdd,  for  sevente^i  or 
eighteen  years  of  health,  unsuocessfully  i»adeavoured  to  accomplish. 
He  had  been  unable,  I  mean,  during  health,  to  frame  a  complete  pro- 
totype or  pattern  of  the  machine  in  his  mind.  But  this  he  achieved 
when  his  inventive  powers  were  quickened,  enriched,  ana  invig^ 
rftted — I  might  say,  inspired-— by  a  preternattirally  exoi<feed  oondition 
of  his  brain. 

These  facts  are  known  to  be  equally  truie  in  rMation  to  eertain 
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deioriptiiNifi  of  fainaties-^^f  aoefa,  I  »nMBii,  «s  labour  under  hSghrtoBod 
madneaa.  In  tkose  unfortanate  and  pertaH»ed  beings^  given  pvwew 
of  mM  are  developed  aod  briUtantly  diiplayed  during  the  tuaralt  of 
thair  wiildeai  paRKxyanis»  of  wkich,  in  the  unexdted  elate  of  their  lueid 
intarvakf  they  make  no  jnaoil^etatioii.  Among  the«e  parexyenwl 
deveiepaeoti  majr  be  enttmemted,  an  ioipived  oondilion  ^  Ideality 
and  Tune,  l^inmber.  Causality,  Mirthfblneea,  and  Hope.  And  to 
thtt»  may  be  added  a  aunilsr  orgasm  of  the  (acultiea  of  Combativo- 
neeot  .Deatruetiveness,  SeeTetivenese,  and  ocKere. 

ki4aniHiaition  of  tbe  brain,  the  product  iff  frectaree  i^f  Ibe  akiaAl,  by 
blowa,  falh,  and  other  mechanical  accidents,  has  of^  proved  l^e 
ao«rae  «f' an  eminent  degree  of  inte^kcinal  improvemenU  Nor  is 
audi  insprovement  always  evanescent.  F^ar  from  it  On' the  con- 
trary>  it  grows  permanent  at  times,  and  continues  during  the  lives  of 
die  individuals  who  experience  it.  Many  well  aulfienticated  cases  of 
the  kind  are  already  on  record.  I  have  witnessed  and  registered 
sev«ml  myie]f,  amd  conld  add  several  more,  were  it  requisite  or 
admiaaible.  Soch  cases,  however,  being  already  numerous,  and 
mqueationed  as  to  their  authenticity,  the  addition  woukt  be  super- 
ihmas,  and  will  be  therefore  lieclined. 

Idiaey  itself  has  occasionally  yielded  to  cerebral  inBamraation — ^to 
w^at  is  ten»ed>  I  mean,  "brain  fever.'*  lingular  as  this  may 
appear,  and  perhaps  incredible  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  ftotwithetanding  true.  In  such  cases,  the  augmentation  of 
lifb  and  tensity,  imparted  to  the  cerebral  organs  of  the  idiot  by  the 
accumulation  of  arterial  blood  m  them,  which  accompanies  inflamma'- 
tioA,  and  forms  an  element  of  it,  makes  amends  for  the  email  size  and 
lax  condition  of  those  organs,  and  their  consequeni  debility  and 
inittffieieacy  for  action,  in  other  words,  the  same  degree  of  cerebral 
excitement  and  arterial  congestion,  which  would  rendef^  a  sound- 
biained  man  deiiriouB,  renders  an  idiot  sane,  fn  the  records  and 
oflcuirencea  of  infirmaries  and  mad-houses,  eases  of  this  klnJ  are  not 
imfinequent. 

Aa  a  very  general,  perhaps  a  tmiversal  rule,  in  <ooeurrences  suchi 
at  ihese,  wben  the  ia^mmation  and  tone  of  the  brain  g^  down,  the 
patient  falls  back  into  his  idiotic  condition.  Such  facts  incontestably 
prove,  that  on  the  state  of  the  brain  depends  the  character  of  mental 
raanifestatioa%  Were  other  forms  of  evidence  extingu^hed,  these 
facts  alone  would  testify  to  some  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  phreno* 
le^y  with  a  clearness  and  force  which  no  one  could  either  misunder- 
•tlmd  or  resist.  They,  moreover,  sostain  two  very  important  physio- 
aiatiins«-^hat  irritation  emates  a  centre  of  eonfl«xion,  and 
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that  a  preternatunl  acoumulation  of  arterial  blood  gives  a  oorrespond- 
ing  amount  of  life  and  action  to  the  organ  where  it  exists. 

There  are  yet  other  forms  of  cerebral  excitement,  which  elevate 
the  tone  and  efficiency  of  the  brain,  and  improve,  for  the  time,  the 
mental  manifestations  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Of  this  de8cr^>tioD, 
is  the  excitement  produced  by  wine  and  opium.  The  convivial  board 
is  an  opulent  source  of  heightened  music,  poetry,  and  wit ;  and  also»i 
at  times,  of  strengthened  logic  and  sublimated  eloquence.  The 
celebrated  traveling  dedaimer,  Ogiiby,  never  ascended  the  rostrum, 
without  being  under  the  excitement  of  laudanum.  I  have  known, 
also,  two  or  three  distinguished  lawyers,  who,  in  preparing  to  speak 
on  trials  of  deep  interest,  usually  braced  and  fertilised  their  minds  by 
similar  means.  That  these  modes  of  stimulation  surcharge  the  brain 
in  like  manner  with  arterial  blood,  augment  its  energy  and  efficiency 
in  action,  and  through  that  channel  produce  their  invigorating  effects 
on  the  mind,  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

Of  certain  forms  of  madness,  I  repeat,  the  same  is  true.  They 
improve  some  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Thus,  as  heretofore  stated,  the  lunatics  who  labour  under  them,  are 
much  *  more  poetical,  musical,  and  mechanical,  and  much  more 
powerful  in  calculation  and  reasoning,  during  the  paroxysms  of  their 
complaints,  than  at  any  other  time.  Indeed,  some  lunatics  manifest 
those  faculties  only  during  their  insanity,  making  no  exhibition  of 
them  in  their  lucid  intervals.  In  proof  of  this,  scores  of  cases  might 
be  readily  adduced  from  the  histories  of  the  insane.  One  of  the 
descriptions  of  lunacy  here  aUuded  to  occurs  so  frequently,  and  is  of 
a  character  so  peculiar  and  striking,  that  the  French  writers  have 
given  it  the  name  of  **foHe  raisonnanie*^ — reasoning  madness. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  important  form  of  cerebral  excitement^ 
and  that  which  most  eminently  improves  the  brain,  winding  it  up, 
during  its  continuance,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  intensity,  is  yet  to  be 
cited.  It  is  that  which  arises  from  the,  brain's  own  action.  Of  the 
truth  of  this,  all  public  speakers,  and  every  correct  observer  of  them, 
especially  in  scenes  of  high-wrought  oratory,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
sensible.  The  feelings  which  the  speaker  himself  experiences,  the 
paroxysm  of  inordinate-  mental  power,  of  which  he  is  conscious,  and 
of  which  he  exhibits  involuntary  tokens  in  his  aspect,  attitude, 
gesticulation,  and  entire  deportment,  are  too  striking  to  pass  unob* 
served,  and  too  plain  in  their  language  to  be  misunderstood. 

When  the  orator  first  rises,  surveys  his  audience,  and  commenees 
his  address,  he  is  often  pale,  anxious,  and  agitated,  perhaps  to  the 
extent  of  a  perceptible  tremor  of  his  person  and  voice.     Under  these 
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eiroumstances,  his  exordium  is  rarely  either  animated  and  graceful  in 
manner,  opulent  and  varied  in  matter,  or  pertinent,  choice,  and 
vigorous  in  expression ;  nor  is  it  poiired  forth  in  a  copious  and  uaio- 
tenrupted  torrent.  On  the  contrary,  all  seems  comparatively  limited 
and  sterile,  laboured  and  forced.  His  thoughts  evolve  slowly,  and 
succeed  each  other  heavily,  with  unintentional  pauses,  and  9X 
irregular  intervals;  his  language  is  stiff  and  formal,  restricted  and 
cold;  and,  for  a  time,  his  whole  performance  is  powerless  and 
unpromising.  Or  if  the  thoughts,  slowly  uttered,  have  power  in 
themselves,  they  are  accompanied  by  hindranoes  which  diminish 
their  effect.  Of  this  truth,  Cicero  has  recorded  his  own  cooscioutf- 
ness  as  respected  himself.  Mortifying  experience  had  taught  him 
the  lesson.  A.nd  Mr.  Fox  was  never  great  in  an  exordium,  and 
rarely,  if  ever  so.,  in  any  part  of  an  opening  speech.  It  was  when 
fired  by  opposition,  in  the  collision  of  debate,  that  he  manifested  that 
stupendous  reach  of  eloquence  which  left  the  most  illustrious  of  his 
contemporaries  behind  him.  In  a  single,  or  set  speech,  or  in  one  of 
a  mere  introductory  character,  Pitt  surpassed  him.  But  in  the 
tempest  of  debate  he  was  greatly  his  inferior.  To  return  from  this 
digression,  and  finish  my  pictare* 

At  length  a  change  in  every  thing  commences*  The  countenance 
of  the  orator,  losing  its  paleness  and  anxious  expression,  grows 
fuller  and  ffusher;  new  animation,  vigour,  and  confidence  awaken  in 
it,  and,  in  its  entire  appearance  and  effect  upon  the  spectators,  it  is 
altered  and  improved.  And  in  other  points,  also,  where  defects  had 
existed,  improvement  follows  improvement,  until  the  whole  effort 
of  the  speaker  experiences,  progressively,  a  similar  change.  His 
thoughts  and  conceptions  are  no  longer  called  up  with  difficulty,  in  a 
crude  and  shapeless  condition,  and  thus,  unfinished,  forced  from  bis 
lips  at  the  intervals  of  minute-guns.  They  now  spring  spontaneously 
into  existence,  full-formed  and  mature,  and  press  towards  their  object 
ia  trains  so  thick-coming,  and  throngs  so  crowded,  as  to  threnten  to 
be  too  boundless  in  number  for  orderly  utterance*.  And  such  would 
be  the  case,  did  not  the  powers  of  language  and  expression  increase 
simultaneously  with  the  powers  of  thought.  But  in  all  its  faculties 
the  mind  of  the  orator  is  equally  excited  and  inspired,  and  is  therefore 
equally  vigorous  in  action,  and  exuberant  in  product.  Hence  all  his 
powers  are  now  in  harmony.  His  language  is  as  copious,  choice, 
and  forcible,  as  his  conceptions  are  rich  and  varied,  his  illustrations 
are  bright  and  pertinent,  and  his  combinations  and  arguments  ready 
and  well  selected,  profound  and  convincing.  Ajscordingly,  flashes  of 
Drit  and  fancy,  and  high-wrought  bursts  of  eloquence,  escape  him, 
calculated  alike  to  attract  and  persuade,  convince  and  commands 
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E?en  hift  voice  increases  in  compssS)  flexibilityv  and  power ;  and  his 
whole  action,  attitude,  and  manner,  become  more  appropriate  and 
expressive,  and  better  fitted  for  the  enforoemenl  of  his  matter,  and  the 
attainment  of  his  end.  And  if  he  be  an  orator  of  the  hi]ghest  order, 
(and  none  bat  such  ean  thus  acquit  himself,)  and  be  engaged  on  ft 
subject  oommensnrate  with  his  abilities,  it  is  now  that  he  stands  for^ 
a  glorious  personation  of  eloquence,  above  Ifae  imitation  of  art,  and 
equaling  whatever  of  sj^nd^ur  and  excellence  in  that  forna  of  hunmn 
greatness  imagination  ean  conceive.  Such  orators  were  Pericles  and 
Pemosthenes,  Cicero  and  the  Gracchi;  such  were  Chatham,  Mira- 
bean,  and  Folc^  each,  Henry,  Ames,  and  Pinckney ;  and  such,  a  few 
of  oar  still  enrviving  American  speakers. 

Is  any  one  inclined  to  consider  this  mMitail  portrait  of  an  orator  loo 
broadly  lined,  and  too  highly  coloared  ?  and  does  he  therefore  regard 
it  as  a  creation  of  fancy,  rather  than  as  a  reality,  which  genins  aod 
cnliivation  occasionally  produce  ?  Had  he  witnessed,  as  I  did,  severed 
of  the  wonderful  efibrts  of  Mr.  Ames,  especially  his  speech  on  die 
British  treaty,  his  opinion  would  have  been  difierent.  He  would 
have  pronounced  the  picturo  short  of  the  original.  And  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  oratory  of  Patrick  Henry  was  still  more 
resplendent;  and  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  though  below  it  ia  grace  and 
fascination  of  manner,  W»B  superior  in  power. 

Of  such  description  are  some  of  the  manifeataiions  of  mind  and 
person,  which  constilnte  eloquence  of  a  high  order ;  and  phrenology 
explains  the  causes  which  produce  them.  And  those  causes  are 
parely  physiological.  They  conslsl  in  an  increased  aflinx  of  blood 
10  the  brain,  drawn  thkher  by  the  increased  excitement  which  that 
oi^gan  experiences  from  the  exercise  it  sustains.  Such,  at  least,  ia 
one  of  the  causes.  To  what  extent  a  superabundant  production  of 
the  cerebral  fluid,  or  matter  of  influence  of  the  brain,  may  form 
another,  the  present  state  of  physiology  does  not  authorise  us  to  say. 
Nor  h  it  orators  rione,  whose  brains  becoming  thus,  by  their  own 
ex^cise  and  excitement,  sarcharged  with  arterial  blood,  give  inspira- 
tion to  their  minds*  The  same  is  trne  of  writers,  especially  of  poeta. 
Tkey  also  experience  their  happy  moments  of  conception  and  mental 
oatpouring,  in  which  they  become,  as  if  by  preternatural  endowment, 
satperk>r  to  themselves.  And  such  moments  never  visit  them,  QBiil ' 
they  have  fired  iheir  brains  by  periods  of  intense  application  to  tlMoir 
sabjeels.  Then  only  are  they  graced  by  Apollo  and  his  train,  and 
eoabled  to  suipass  even  their  own  hopes  and  imaginings,  by  the 
Vfgoar  of  their  elTorls,  and  the  splendour  of  their  productions.  Thua 
did  Dryden  give  biilih,  at  a  single  sitting,  to  his  Alexander's  F^ast, 
the  nw«ft  glorioas  lyric  in  the  English  language.     And  thus  did  Scetl» 
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under  It  similar  orgasm,  eompdse,  in  a  few  hoiursv  hta  i»ttlc  of  FUkUbii 
Field,  including  the  deaili  of  Manaion,  aufllcient  of  itself  to  iaunortalMe 
kill  pon. 

Thai  blood  does  Aow  to  the  bra»a  m  an  augmented  volume^  and  Aat 
iii  ^portion  to  the  fblnMs  of  that  aogmentaiion  is  the  increase  ia  tkn 
Mm  of  thooght  tkd  utterance^  is  felt  by  the  8peaker»  and  n  palpable 
t»  «hi>  observer. 

Th  the  progress  of  his  cerebral  exercise  and  excitement,  the  coonte* 
taiiee  of  the  ^mer,  ais  already  stated,  becomes  flushed  and  fuller, 
Mdl  afeo  warmer;  hm  ^es  protrude,  and  flash  with  a  heightened 
kiMre^  his  carotid  and  temporal  arteries  ewull  and  throb  hi  an  nnusaal 
^ree ;  he  feiefo  a  girding  tension  of  his  brain,  which  at  times  is  even 
painfnl  x  unaccustomed  gleams  of  light  flit  across  his  eyes ;  an  aiarm^ 
ine  giddiness  assatk  him ;  end  instances  hate  occurred,  in  which  he 
has  fellen  doMrn  epileptic,  and  even  in  apoplexy.  Though  such  high* 
wrought  scenes  are  rare;,  they  have,  notwithstanding,  an  existence ; 
and  they  speak  a  language  easily  understood.  The  records  of 
eloquence  furnish  us  wii^  some  of  these  cases ;  and  I  could  mys^f 
add  several  others  to  the  list.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  a  distio** 
guished  senator,  in  Washington,  became  so  giddy  in  the  course  of 
one  of  hts  intense  and  burning  addliwaes,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
paus^,  and  sit  down ;  and  the  senate  adjourned  to  allow  him  time  to 
recover  and  proceed.  And  I  know  a  young  lawyer,  who  hais  several 
lamea,  under  the  excitement  of  ^debate,  been  attacked  by  epilepsy. 

All  this  seems  clearly  to  «hbw,  thai  the  splendour  and  efliciency  of 
the  loftiest  flights  and  achievements  of  ek)<|uence,  depend  on  the  tone 
and  temporary  excellence  imparted  to  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  flie 
mittd,  chiedy  by  a  superabundance  of  blood.  And  that  blood  is 
unusually  well  arterialised.  Why?  Because  the  lungs,  tlie  arte* 
rialisers  of  it,  are  in  high  excitement,  power,  and  action,  from  theft 
exercise  in  speech )  and  because  they  re^ve  at  the  time,  in  sup%i^ 
abuttdant  quantity,  the  influem^e  of  the  pretematurally  excited  and 
operative  brain.  For  it  need  hardly  be  added,  that  the  healttiM 
energy  of  the  brahi  eontribtttes  much  to  a  corresponding  eneify  fu 
o^r  orgi&ns. 

In  further  illustration  and  proof  of  uiy  position,  it  may  be  reaaatfced^ 
Aat  the  reason  why  high*wmugbt  passion  is  the  source  of  suel^ 
fertility  and  force  of  conception  and  thought,  and  sueh  eloquencRft  ol 
utterance,  ii  because  of  the  abundance  of  blood  it  attracts  to  the  bratn. 
Fbr  that  it  docs  thus  accumulate  blood  in  the  bram,  is  it  truth  whioh 
ttbbody  doubts,  and  every  thing  confittns.  Indeed,  ^e  fervid  eoddi^ 
tion  of  an  orator  under  high  excitement,  is  in  all  tespedts  tantamowit 
to  a  paroxysm  of  passion.    In  either  eaae,  therefbre,  the  «ause  of  iho 
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high-toned  eloquence,  and  of  the  other  improved  forms  of  menial 
manifestation  which  accompany  it,  are  the  same. 

It  was  under  a  cerebral  orgasm  of  this  description,  created  by  the 
fervid  and  fanatical  action  of  her  own  omd,  that  the  Pythia  of  old 
raved  out  her  oracles,  which  the  credulity  of  Uie  times  attributed  to 
the  working  of  the  God  within  her.  And  it  is  uncter  a  similur 
orgasm,  the  product  of  a  similar  cause,  that  the  modern  Improvisator 
of  the  land  of  song  pour  out  their  wonders  of  poetry  and  music.  I 
am  aware,  that  the  mental  orgasm  of  the  Pythia  is  attributed  to  ber 
having  chewed  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  or  of  some  other  stimuktiuig 
plant^  and  swdlowed  the  juice.  But  this  is  a  mere  surmise,. destitute 
of  any  solid  foundation.  Certainly  the  Italian  Improvisatori  seek  ao 
inspiration  from  any  intoxicating  article  of  the  kind.  And  they  are^ 
on  some  occasions,  as  highly  excited  as  was  the  Del|)hic  prophetess. 

Such  are  the  elements  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  a  brain  of 
the  highest  order— -a  large  size  and  well  proportioned  development-— 
a  sound  organisation  and  a  healthful  condition — the  best  form  of  tem- 
perament, believed  to  be  the  mixed— the  tone  and  compactness  cCii- 
ferred  by  skilful  and  weU-eonducted  training — the  condition  which 
accompanies  the  prime  of  life — and  the  heightened  tensity  produced 
by  strong  temporary  excitement.  A  brain  of  this  description  and 
weak  mental  manifestations  have  never  been  united.  Nor  can  such  a 
phenomenon  occur,  until  the  laws  of  nature,  which  at  pres^ent  control 
the  constitution  of  man,  shall  be  changed  or  annulled.  As  soon  shall 
quicksilver  float  on  water,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  lead  be  tossed  on  the 
breeze  with  the  lightness  of  a  feather. 

Compactness,  it  may  be  observed,  i  ncreases  not  ooly  the  power  of  the 
brain,  but  also  its  weight ;  as  it  does  the  weight  of  muscle,  bone,'  and 
every  other  substance.  It  is  owing  to  this  quality,  that  smaller  brains 
sometimes  outweigh  larger  ones,  and  are  also  more,  vigorous.  The 
brain  of  Lord  Byron,  for  example,  though  not  of  the  largest  size,  was 
among  the  heaviest,  as  well  as  the  most  vigorous,  that  man  has  ever 
poeiessed.  Its  weight,  I  think,  was  four  pounds,  and  from  eight  to 
ten  ounces.  And  the  weight  of  the  brains  of  Cuvier  and  Dupuytren, 
whose  heads  were  immensely  large,  was  about  the  same.  Here 
compactness  and  tensity  made  ample  amends  for  any  wan4  of  size  in 
the  brain  of  the  poet,  and  rendered  the  productions  of  that  brsun  the 
wonder  of  the  age. 

But  a  brain  may  have  all  the  foregoing  qualities,  a  well*proportioned 
development  excepted,  and  the  individual  to  whom  it  belongs  possess, 
notwithstanding,  but  a  moderate,  or  even  a  meager  iatelleot.  The 
reason  is  plain.  The  chief  bulk  of  the  brain  may  consist  in  the 
massinees  of  the  animal  or  moral  compartment,  or  of  both  united. 
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neither  of  which  is  a  source  of  talent,  or  a  repository  of  knowledgfe ; 
while  the  intellectual  compartment  is  exceedingly  small.  And  to*  a 
diminutive  organ,  or  set  of  organs,  nothing  can  gire  power.  Such 
organs  may  be  distinguished  by  superior  activity,  correctness,  and 
grace,  but  never  by  superior  strength.  As  soon  shall  a  dwarf  in 
dimensions  be  a  Hercules  in  **  labours,"  or  a  Vulcan  in  lameness  an 
Apollo  in  the  race, 

A  brain,  again,  may  be  dnninutive  in  size,  while  the  intellect  of  the 
individual  possessing  it  is  vigorous.  The  reason  of  this  is  also  plain. 
The  animal  and  moral  compartments  are  small,  and  the  intellectual 
disproportionately  large.  But  whatever  may  be  the  strength  of  intel- 
lect, or  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  an  individual  thus  organised,  he 
will  be  essentially  defective  in  energy  or  rectitude,  or  perhaps  in  both. 
For  energy  of  character  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  animal  organs; 
while  rectitude  is  the  product  of  the  moral.  It  need  hardly  be  added, 
that  a  practised  and  skilful  phrenologist  finds  no  difficulty  in  asoertaio- 
ing,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  comparative  size  of  the  difTerent 
compartments  of  the  brain  in  the  heads  he  examines.  In  his  eflbrts, 
therefore,  to  decipher  character,  he  may  be  always  successful. 

There  is  yet  another  agency,  which  in  no  ordinary  degree  influences 
Ale  brain  and  modifies  its  character.  /  It  is  the  partitd  exercise  of  it— 
the  training  and  strengthening,  I  mean,  of  only  certain  organs  or  parts 
of  it ;  white  the  remainder  are  suiTered  to  lie  and  grow  feeble  in  a 
state  of  repose.  This  deranges  its  balance,  and  is  so  far  injurious  to 
ttB  soundness  and  vigour  in  general  action.  It  ripens  and  confirms 
partial  genius,  which  is  but  another  form  of  expression  for  a  want 
if  mental  harmony;  and,  when  pushed  to  an  extreme,  it  of^n 
impairs  the  health  of  the  entire  system,  and  results,  at  times,  in  the 
production  of  madness.  The  form  of  lunacy  it  produces  is  mono- 
mania, which  is  known  to  consist  in  the  derangement  of  one  or  a  few 
organs,  the  rest  being  sane.  And  the  suffering  organ  or  organs  are 
almost  universally  those  which  are  most  exuberantly  developed.  It 
must  be  familiar  to  those  who  have  mingled  much  with  the  insane, 
and  bc^come  acquainted  with  their  histories,  that  perhaps  the  most 
frequent  source  of  monomania  is  partial  genius,  and  the  intense  pur- 
suit of  ^  peculiar  objects.  In  other,  and  more  general  terms,  mono- 
mania, as  just  intimated,  is  most  usually  the  product  of  an  excessive 
develophient,  and  the  inordinate  and  long-continued  exercise  of  some 
one,  or  of  a  few,  of  the  organs  of  the  brain. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  and  remembrance,  that  it  is  not  mental 
efficiency  alone  that  is  promoted  by  the  due  exercise  and  strengthen- 
ing of  all  the  organs  of  the  brain.  The  same  measure  contributes 
not  a  little  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  the  body  when 
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possefsed}  aftd  its  re8tora,tioii  when  lost  The  reason  »  obvioiis* 
Tb«  iniluenoe  of  the  bmn  over  tlie  other  p^urts  of  the  b6dy,  for  evil  4^ 
well  as  for  good,  is  so  powerful  and  preponderant,  that  any  unsound- 
ness in  the  conditi<m,  or  morbidness  in  the  action  of  that  organ,  can- 
not fail  to  prove  in  some  way  pornicious  to  the  system  which  it 
controls.  This  is  one  cause  which  renders  solitude,  where  the  social 
and  conversation  organs  lie  dormant,  so  injurious  to  health.  The 
enervating  and  morbific  influence  of  solitary  confinement  on  the 
syalems  of  convicts,  is  attributable  to  a  similar  source.  Of  this  form 
qI  punishment,  an  entire  obliteration  or  paralysis  of  the  intellecUial 
flKSttltics,  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  intellectual  exercise  and 
excitementy  is  one  of  the  effects.  Here,  again,  the  analogy  between 
the  brain  and  tlie  muscles,  as  relates  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed,  is  complete.  Withhold  from  them  action  and  excitement, 
for  »  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  they  become  alike  paralytic  or 
debilitatad,  and  incapable  of  action. 

One  of  the  supposed  modes  of  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  human 
hrain  being  deceptive  in  itself,  leads  of  necessity  to  erroneous  results* 
It  is  computation  by  the  size  of  the  hat  which  the  head  requires.  Ji 
the  hat  be  large,  Uie  entire  brain  of  the  individu^  who  wears  it  is 
allegod  to  be  correspondingly  J^rge*  This,  however,  X  repeat,  is 
a  primary  mistake,  fruitful  in  the  production  of  consecutive  and 
secondary  ones*  And,  like  moat  other  mistakes*  it  aiises  from  a 
want  of  observation  and  thought. 

There  are  four  classes,  or  rather  orders,  of  cerebral  organs ;  and 
**  hatters'  measuro'*  gives  the  size  of  only  two  of  them ;  and  they  are 
qonparatively  of  inferior  standing.  They  are  the  animal  and  the 
knowing  or  perceptive  organs.  Tbe  two  superior  orders,  the  reflect- 
mg  and  the  moral,  Ije  above  the  range  of  **  hatters'  measure."  Not 
induding  them,  therefore,  it  giv«s  no  indication  of  their  development 
and  size. 

The  hat  of  Lord  Byron  is  said  by  one  of  his  lordship's  biographeia 
to  have  beei)  very  smalL  In  consequence  of  this,  a  notion  prevails, 
and  is  often  appealed  to  by  anti-phrenologists,  that  that  wonderful 
writer  had  a  small  brain.  Such,  indeed,  niigf^  have  been  the  case* 
and  yet  no  objection  have  grown  out  of  it  to  tbe  truth  of  phenology. 
I^rd  Byron's  geniua,  though  of  the  loftiest  order,  was  pamal^  and 
did  not,  therefoie,  require  a  large  development  of  every  organ*  The 
same  is  true  as  respects  Demosthenes.  His  genius  also  was  partial* 
His  head,  therefore,  as  represented  by  the  statuaries  of  his  time,  was 
not  very  large.  It  was  characterised,  however,  by  oonsummatm 
intensity. 

But,  in  truth,  Lord  Byron's  head  was  not  unusually  small.     Of  thi^ 
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tnte  of  his  hat,  I  have  nottirng  to  say ;  becatise  I  nerer  examined  k. 
His  Gteeian  helmet,  however,  I  have  examined,  and  have  had  it  fm 
my  head;  and  it  is  far  from  being  uncommonly  small*  Yet  the  gen* 
tLsman  who  now  possesses  it,  and  who  knows  the  faet  to  be  troe, 
assured  me  that  his  lordship  did  not  wear  it  with  entire  ease  sad 
eomfort,  but  complained  of  its  tightness  and  troublesome  pi%8Sttre. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  did  not  req^uire  a  hat  larger  than  those  of  many 
other  men,  whose  entire  brains,  compared  to  his,  w«rs  small.  l%e 
development  of  his  reflecting  organs  was  large,  and  that  of  his  moral 
ones  perhaps  unequalled. 

When  viewed,  however,  on  a  gejierd  scale,  even  "hatters'  measure** 
testifies  to  the  trath  of  phrenology.  In  the  extensive  and  ancient 
batteries  of  London,  and  I  believe  also  of  Paris,  where  the  manufoo* 
tnre,  descending  from  fsiher  to  son,  has  been  carried  on  for  oenturie* 
in  the  same  family  and  the  same  building,  there  exist  three  differeHt 
standard  sizes  for  the  hats  of  adults.  Of  these,  the  smallest  is 
intended  for  serving^men,  day-labourers,  and  others  who  work  with 
their  muscles  instead  of  their  brains.  The  next  largest  size  is  for 
mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  t>ther  men  of  business,  whose  pursuits 
require  somewhat  more  of  cerebral  oxevcise.  And  the  third  tnd 
laigest  siae  is  intended  for  men  of  educatioii  and  profession ;  and  ftv 
sMh  generally  as  are  engaged  in  %*oeations  where  the  brain  is  enlarged, 
by  being  kept  under  habitual  excitement  and  action. 

In  the  same  establishmeiits,  hats  of  a  sise  still  smaller  ampfepaved 
for  boys  of  from  seven  to  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  Yet  ImtQ 
antl»]Arenologists  asserted,  (and  some  of  them  even  now  persisi  in  the 
error,)  that  the  head  of  a  boy  has  attained  its  foil  sixe  by  the  end  of 
hie  seventh  year !  With  equal  troth  might  they  assert,-  that  hie  foot 
or  hand,  or  any  other  organ  of  his  body,  had  thus  early  attained  iM 
gfowth.  On  this  topic  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  hatters*  arrange 
ments  here  referred  to,  had  existed  for  centuries  before  the  disoovery 
of  phrenology,  and  are  not,  -dierefore,  the  predsct  of  its  doctiinee. 
Yet  are  they  explicable  only  on  its  doctrines ;  and  so  far,  therefore, 
do  they  testify  to  its  truth. 

One  circumstance  remains  yet  to  be  spoken  of,  whieh  is  believed 
to  be  influential  in  giving  character  to  the  brain  as  the  oigan  of  the 
mind,  ^t  is  tlie  oomparatli^  amoont  of  the  cortical  or  oineritiewi 
portMU  of  that  organ. 

It  has  long  been  surmised,  that  the  secretory  or  generative  aetion 
of  the  brain  is  carried  on  by  its  cineritious  matter,  while  the  fbn«tioti 
of  the  medullary  is  to  convey  the  vivyf3ring  and  etrength-gfvhig  pNH 
duot  of  that  aetion,  and  difluse  it  through  the  system. 

FVom  the  anatomical  researches  of  Professors  Tiede  and  Arnold, 
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Mn  Graingery  and  others,  this  opinion  has  derived  of  late  no  small 
anount  of  confirmatory  evidence.  Little  or  no  doubt,  indeed,  of  its 
correctness  is  now  entertained.  In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  cortical  substance  possessed  by  any  given  brain,  other  tbingii 
being  equal,  (and  the  quantity  is  found  to  be  very  difierent  ia 
different  individuals,)  is  the  activity  and  vigour  of  that  brain,  as  the 
instrument  of  the  mind.  A  large  amount  of  cerebral  cwtex,  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  cerebral  energy — and  the  reverse* 

Such  is  the  doctrine.  True  and  interesting,  however,  as  it  may 
be,  I  am  not  informed  of  any  external  marks  or  manifestations  indica- 
tive of  the  quantity  of  cineritious  substance  which  the  brains  of 
different  persons  may  possess.  As  yet,  therefore,  the  discovery  is 
not  available  in  practical  phrenology.  In  farther  support  of  my 
position,  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  electric  nerves  of  the  gymnotus, 
and  the  torpedo,  are,  at  tlieir  origin,  superabundantly  supplied  with 
cortical  substance. 

Pursuant  to  my  promise,  I  shall  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  some 
of  the  external  and  distinguishing  signs  of  the  several  temperaments 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  That  this  subject  is  interesting  and 
important  in  itself  and  its  relations,  especially  in  its  bearings  on  prac* 
tical  phrenology,  will  be  questioned  by  no  one  versed  in  the  science, 
or  acquainted  with  its  objects.  And  it  would  be  gratifying  to  me, 
could  I,  with  propriety,  make  this  the  last  of  my  prefatory  remarks. 
But  I  must  add,  as  an  apology  for  the  little  light  I  shall  shed  on  tem- 
perament, that,  as  a  subject  of  discussion,  it  is  as  difficult  as  it  would 
be  useful,  were  it  fully  expounded.  And  I  shall  farther  add,  that  tem- 
perament, though  a  constitutional  attribute,  is  not  a  permanent  one. 
It  changes,  I  mean,  in  the  same  individual,  in  the  progress  of  life. 
In  neither  its  external  marks,  its  internal  peculiarities,  nor  its  practical 
mfluences,  is  it  the  same  in  childhood  and  adult  life.  Nor  is  it  idea* 
tical  in  the  same  individual  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  his  years  of 
decline,  and  his  old  age.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  Changes  in 
the  relative  and  interior  structure  and  character  of  our  organs  are  in 
perpetual  progress,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  phlegmatic  temperameni  is  that  of  comparative  dulness,  inac- 
tion, and  debility.  Of  those  who  possess  it,  the  personal  stature  is 
rarely  lofty,  or  the  frame  broad,  square,  or  athletic.  YetHhe  person 
acquires  occasionally  great  weight,  from  an  unwieldy  accumulation 
of  flesh,  more  especially  of  the  adipose  portion  of  it.  And  the  flesh 
(I  mean  the  muscles)  is  wanting  in  tenseness  and  strength  of  fibre, 
elasticity  and  firmness.  It  is  often  so  soA  as  to  be  easily  pitted  by 
pressure,  and  so  unelastic  as  not  immediately  to  resume  its  natural 
condition.     In  persons  possessed  of  this  temperament  in  the  highest 
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degree,  another  trait  is  in  most  cases  striking.  The  abdominal  and 
pelvic  cavities  are  unusually  capacious.  Of  course,  the  viscera  con- 
tained in  them  corresponds  to  them  in  volume.  This  gives  to  the 
figure  an  unsymmetrical  and  unsightly  appearance,  and  renders  tlie 
gait  awkward.  Hence  so  many  of  the  Hollanders,  among  whom  this 
temperament  prevails,  have  backs  unusually  broad  in  the  lumbar^ 
region,  wide  and  clumsy-looking  hips,  protuberant  abdomens,  and  a 
waddling  movement.  And  the  forms  and  actions  of  the  Cretans, 
whose  temperament  is  also  phlegmatic,  are  similar. 

The  complexion  under  this  temperament  is  light;  but  mstead  of 
being  delicately  or  brilliantly  fair,  its  whiteness  is  dull  and  dead-likC) 
indicating  a  languid  and  scanty  circulation  of  blood  through  the  skin, 
and  also  a  deficiency  of  red  globules  in  the  blood.  In  this  respect, 
the  blood  resembles  in  immaturity  that  of  infancy,  in  which  the  red 
globules  are  wanting  in  quantity,  and  the  watery  and  gelatinous  por- 
tions superabundant.  In  further  proof  of  the  languor  of  circulation  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  if  the  faint  blush  which  the  skin  exhibits  at 
times  be  removed  by  pressure,  it  does  not  very  promptly  return. 

Whatever  may  be  the  colour  of  the  eye — ^blue,  gray,  or  hazel  (for 
it  is  never,  perhaps,  black) — it  is  neither  deep  nor  strong ;  and  the 
organ  lacks  lustre.  The  hair  is  light-shaded,  soft,  and  sometimes 
long  and  flowing.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  deficient 
alike  in  vivacity  and  strength ;  the  movements  of  the  body  are  slow, 
and  seldom  graceful. 

The  chest  being  narrow,  the  lungs  and  heart  are  necessarily  small. 
So  are  the  blood-vessels.  Out  of  this  form  of  organisation  grow 
several  important  facts.  The  blood  is  comparatively  small  in 
quantity,  defectively  arterialised,  and  ciiculated  without  vigour.  In 
volume  and  action,  therefore,  the  pulse  is  below  the  ordinary  standard 
of  adult  life.  The  blood,  moreover,  as  already  intimated,  super- 
bounds  in  serum  and  gelatin,  and  is  deficient  in  fibrin  and  red 
globules.  Nothing  in  the  system  indicates  the  presence  of  high- 
wrought  vital  action.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  low  in  temperature, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  exuberant  in  its  growth  of  hair.  And  the  skin  is 
unusually  soft,  as  well  as  smooth.  Every  mark  betokens  a  deficiency 
of  corporeal  vigour ;  and  to  such  deficiency  the  mental  manifestations 
fully  correspond.  The  digestive  and  nutritive  apparatus  alone  is 
possessed  of  size  and  tone  sufficient  to  give  them  vigorous'  and 
efficient  action.  This  temperament  is  the  growth  of  low,  humid,  and 
foggy  tracts  of  country,  where  the  sunshine  is  rarely  brilliant  and 
cheering — the  Hollands,  Sunderlands,  and  the  Bcetias  of  the  earth. 

Of  the  sanguineous  temperament,  the  characteristics  are  exceed- 
ingly different  from  those  of  the  phlegmatic ;  many  of  them,  indeed, 
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are  the  very  opposite.  All  here  is  life  and  action  and  freshness.  The 
complexion  is  fair  and  ruddy,  the  skin  being  abundantly  supplied 
with  well-prepared  blood ;  the  eyes  are  blue,  gray,  or  light  hazel, 
rarely  dark ;  and  the  hair  yellowish,  flaxen,  or  auburn,  and  some- 
tijoaes  sandy  or  red.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  high,  and  the 
skin  plenteously  covered  with  hair.  The  eyes  are  sufBciently 
lustrous,  yet  the  expression  of  the  countenance  is  sprightly  and 
cheerful,  rather  than  intense  and  strong.  The  sensibility  is  lively, 
rather  than  deep;  and  the  movements  generally  are  spirited  and 
active.  The  limbs  are  fleshy  and  well  rounded,  the  interstices 
between  the  muscles  being  filled  and  leveled  by  cellular  and  adipose 
substance.  The  stature  is  rather  tall,  and  the  person  of  good  pro- 
portions ;  and  the  mien  is  easy,  graceful,  and  pleasing.  The  temper, 
though  variable,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  gloomy,  dull,  or  morose.  All 
things  are  in  their  spring-time  to  it.  A  fulness  of  life,  especially  the 
life  of  the  blood-vessels,  with  something  of  levity  and  thoughtlessness, 
rather  than  of  strength,  steadiness^  and  solidity,  characterises  this 
temperament.  Persons  possessing  it  are  seldom  in  any  thing  pro- 
found and  masterly.  They  are  pleasant  companions,  but  are  better 
fitted  to  accompany  or  follow  and  execute,  than  to  lead  and  command. 
It  is  the  temperament  of  youth,  early  manhood,  and  high  latitudes, 
rather  than  the  reverse. 

The  nervous  temperament  is  less  definitely,  broadly,  and  decidedly 
marked,  and  therefore  more  diflicult  of  description,  than  either  of  the 
two  foregoing  ones.  The  complexion,  instead  of  being  fair,  transpa- 
rent and  ruddy,  or  white  and  inanimate,  is  light,  delicate,  and 
pearly,  with  a  suflicient  show  of  fire  in  it ;  the  hair,  eyebrows,  and 
eyes,  are  more  frequently,  perhaps,  dark  than  light-coloured;  the 
sensibility  is  vivid  and  deep ;  the  look  and  expression  have  a  keen- 
ness inclining  to  intensity ;  the  attention,  though  capable  of  rapid 
transition,  is,  while  directed  to  any  thing,  unwavering  and  close;  and 
the  movements  generally  are  quick  and  lively,  accompanied,  at  times, 
by  a  start  and  a  thrill.  The  frame  is  rarely  of  lai^e  dimensions,  and 
the  person  is  usually  inclined  to  be  spare. 

The  temperature  of  the  skin,  which  is  delicate  and  smooth,  and 
comparatively  almost  hairless,  is  a  medium  between  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  the  phlegmatic  and  the  high  temperature  of  the  sanguineous 
temperament.  This  temperament  is  marked  with  an  abundance  of 
life,  as  the  constant  and  general  activity  of  mind  and  body  shows ; 
but  it  is  the  life  of  the  nervous  system,  rather  than  of  the  blood- 
vessels. The  manifestations,  both  mental  and  corporeal,  bespeak  a 
fitness  for  vivid,  rapid,  and  delicate  action,  rather  than  for  great  depth, 
or  masculine  power.     They  remind  us  of  the  swallow,  rather  than  of 
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the  eag^Ie;  and  of  the  antelope,  rather  than  of  the  elephant.  The 
attributes  of  this  temperament  united  make  an  aggregate,  which, 
though  highly  respectable,  and  in  some  respects  efficient,  are  inclined 
to  be  feminine.  When  united,  however,  as  it  sometimes  is,  to  a 
large  and  well  proportioned  brain,  the  case  is  different.  Such  a  . 
combination  is  necessarily  the  source  of  an  intellect  of  great  aotivity 
and  strength. 

The  bilious  or  choleric  temperament  presents,  both  in  its  elements 

and  as  a  whole,  a  character  far  different  from  those  of  the  foregoing, 

and  of  much  greater  power.     It  possesses  nothing  either  fair  or 

mddy,  or  soft  or  delicate.     Every  feature  of  it  is  masculine  and  . 

stanch;  and  their  combination  indicates  rigidity, sternness,  and  strength. 

The  complexion  is  brownish,  or  olive,  or- tawny,  according  to  the 

influence  of  climate  and  exposure;   the  hair  and  beard  are  black, 

strong,  perhaps  coarse,  and  curly,  and  bushy ;  the  eyes  are  dark  and 

lustrous,  often  fiery ;  and  the  expression  of  the  whole  countenance  is 

resolute  and  manly.    The  person,  though  never  full  in  flesh,  is  highly 

muscular;   the   muscles  are  well  defined,  compact,  and  firm;   the 

stature  is  rather  tall,  and  the  frame  close^built,  sinewy,  and  tense: 

and  the  movements  are  seldom  hurried,  except  in  answer  to  strong. 

-incentives,  but  are  indicative  of  the  restrained  calmness  of  full  prepaid 

ration  for  action,  resolute  volition,  and  conscious  power. 

Though  the  s^tructure  of  the  skin<  muscles,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  may  hardly  be  called  coarse  or  harsh,  much  less,  perhaps,  eaa 
it  be  pronounced  refined  or  delicate.  Notwithstanding  its  fibres  are 
not  clearly  and  distinctly  visible  to  us,  we  are  inclined  to  consider 
them  thick,  tight-drawn,  and  strong,  and  so  closely  woven  and  firmly 
compacted,  as  to  form  a  tissue  of  the  highest  degree  of  tensity  ami 
firmness,  that  may  be  compatible  with  entire  health  and  freedom  of 
action.  That  such  a  temperament  must  give  to  the  brain  and  nerves* 
as  well  as  to  the  muscles,  superior  density,  weight,  and  effideney, 
can  hardly  be  doubted. 

In  a  system  thus  organised,  we  feel  instinctively  assured  that  there 
is  much  of  life  and  its  highest  properties.  Those  properties,  how- 
ever, in  common  with  their  source,  would  seem  to  be  partly  latent, 
requiring  a  deep  impression  to  awaken  them  to  action.  But  that 
action,  when  fairly  aroused  by  strong  excitement,  is  inordinately 
vigorous.  It  resembles  the  elastic,  but  stubborn  recoil  of  well  tem- 
pered steel,  when  it  escapes  from  confinement,  and  rebounds  from  its 
flexure.  In  plainer  language,  the  susceptibility  of  the  system,  with- 
out being  dull,  is  not  very  acute?  yet,  by  impression  sufiiciently 
deep  and  strong,  it  may  be  awakened  to  intense  and  strenuous  effort. 
Such  a  constitution  is  difficult  alike  to  be  roused  and  tranquilUsed.     U 
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IS  characterised  by  fixity,  steadiness  and  perseverance.  It  is  beiievedf 
not  perhaps  without  reason,  that  this  temperament  has  always  entered 
largely  into  the  constitutions  of  men  who,  like  Alexander,  Caesar,  and 
Napoleon,  have  awed,  subdued,  and  governed  the  world,  and  left  on 
it  their  impress  deeply  engraven.  It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
however,  that  to  qualify  these  great  leaders  foi  the  deeds  they 
achieved,  mere  temperament,  as  here  considered,  was  not  sufficient. 
Their  cerebral  size  and  devdopments  were  the  chief  source  of  their 
mighty  efTorU  and  surpassing  renown.  Unless  the  brain  be  of  a  high 
order,  as  respects  deyelopment  and  volume,  no  temperament  can  make 
man  illustrioi^s.  And  such  a  brain,  united  to  any  temperament,  is  a 
source  of  power. 

Of  the  mixed  temperament^  I  have  two  reasons  for  saying  but  little. 
It  is  a  combination  of  the  temperaments  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  more  especially  of  the  sanguineous,  the  nervous,  and  the 
choleric,  or  of  any  two  of  them.  Provided,  therefore,  I  have  made 
myself  correctly  understood,  in  relation  to  them  as  simple  and  indi- 
vidual conditions  of  the  human  system,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
detecting  mixtures  of  them,  especially  where  their  elements  are  so 
abundant,  and  their  shades  so  strong,  as  to  be  fairly  perceptible,  and 
to  be  materially  influential  in  giving  character  to  those  by  whom  they 
are  possessed. 

The  other  cause  which  forbids  me  to  speak  largely  of  the  mixed 
temperament,  is  the  impossibility  of  telling,  in  the  abstract,  or  m 
anticipation  of  the  event,  what  amount  of  the  elements  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  simple  temperaments  may  enter  into  the  mixtures,  which 
may  present  themselves  for  inspection.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
an  examination  and  analysis  of  the  temperament  when  it  occurs.  All 
I  shall  farther  say  on  this  subject  is,  that,  notwithstanding  what  has 
been  stated  respecting  the  choleric,  the  best  imaginable  temperament 
appears  to  be  the  mixed  one.  To  bestow  on  it,  hoiyever,  superior 
excellence,  the  mixture  must  be  such,  that  its  elements  will  be  ^n  har- 
mony, and  its  balance  complete.  Of  the  sanguineous  temperament, 
it  must  have  enough  to  raise  it  to  the  summit  of  vitality ;  of  the  ner- 
vous, a  sufficiency  for  quick  and  deep  sensibility ;  and  so  much  of 
the  choleric,  as  to  impart  to  the  compound  the  highest  degree  of  ten- 
sion and  firmness  that  may  comport  with  health,  united  to  scope  and 
freedom  of  action. 

I  have  said  that  the  same  temperament  differs  in  degree,  at  different 
periods  of  life,  in  the  same  individual.  The  phlegmatic  temperament 
is  at  its  height  in  infancy,  is  diminished  in  boyhood,  youth,  and  early 
manhood,  and  is  lowest  in  the  prime  of  life.  Something  analogous  to 
it  returns,  or  rather  increases,  again  in  advanced  old  age.    The  nervous 
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and  sanguineous  are  at  their  zenith  in  youth  and  early  manhood,  and 
decline  from  that  period  to  the  close  of  life.  And  the  best  form  of 
the  mixed  temperament  is  ripest,  and  most  perfect  in  condition,  when 
man  is  in  his  prime— from  his  twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth,  until  his 
fortieth  or  fiftieth  year.  It  is  then  that  the  sanguineous  tendency  is 
the  best  check  on  the  too  rigid  and  inflexible  character  of  the  choleric, 
that  the  choleric  influence  restrains  the  excessive  sensibility  of  the 
nervous,  and  that  the  union  of  the  three  is  harmonious  and  complete, 
in  the  formation  pf  a  well-toned  and  well-balanced  mixed.  1  shall 
only  further  now  observe,  that  temperament,  like  every  other  attribute 
of  living  matter,  may  be  altered  and  improved,  by  cultivation  and 
training,  judiciously  adapted  to  its  kind  and  condition.  On  this 
topic,  however,  it  is  not  my  purpose  at  present  to  enlarge. 

Such  are  my  views  respecting  the  severar  elements,  anatomical  and 
physiological,  which,  when  united  in  the  brain,  bestow  on  it  the 
highest  perfectiou  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  in  its  important  capacity 
as  the  organ  of  the  mind.  Those  elements,  already  briefly  enume- 
rated, are  again  as  follows. 

The  brain  must  be,  1 ,  large  and  correctly  balanced  in  its  develop- 
ments— 2,  well  organised  and  healthy — 3,  its  temperament  a  mixed 
one,  possessing,  also,  the  requisite  balance — 4.  it  must  be  suitably 
and  highly  exercised  and  trained  in  all  its  organs^— 5,  its  possessor 
must  be  in  the  prime  of  life — and,  ^  it  must  be  under  a  temporary 
orgasm  of  the  highest  excitement  that  is  compatible  with  soundness. 

From  observations  already  made,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that,  to 
the  completion  of  the  highest  degree  of  cerebral  perfection,  the  sound- 
ness, vigour,  and  high  functional  performance  of  other  leading  organs 
are  essential.  These  are  more  especially  the  chyle-making,  blood- 
making,  and  circulatory  organs.  Of  this  the  reason  is  plain.  Chyle 
and  blood  of  the  best  quality  must  be  prepared  in  sufficient  amount; 
and  the  latter,  raised  to  the  highest  state  of  arterialisation,  must  be 
thrown  abundantly  into  the  head.  But,  as  just  intimated,  it  is  too 
certain  to  be  questioned,  that  with  these  requisitions  no  competent 
compliance  can  be  had,  unless  the  organs  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  chyle  and  blood,  and  in  the  circulation  of  the  latter,  be  sufficiently 
capacious,  sound,  and  vigorous.  To  consider  this  topic  for  a  moment 
in  detail : 

The  brain,  like  other  portions  of  organised  matter,  is  nourished, 
vitalised,  and  invigorated,  by  well  prepared  arterial  blood.  And  that 
it  may  possess,  in  these  respects,  the  lughest  excellence,  the  blood 
must  have  acdess  to  it  in  a  free,  copious,  and  well-sustained  stream. 
The  entire  fitness  for  this  requirement  consists,  as  heretofotie  men- 
tioned, in  a  thick  neck  of  moderate  lengtii,  with  lungs,  heart,  and 
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blood-vessels  large,  sound,  and  vigorous  in  action,  and  respiratonr 
uxuscles  corresponding  in  strengih.  Unite  with  these  the  requisite 
amount  of  wholesome  food,  and  sufiicient  exercise  in  a  suuny  climatet 
and  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  the  arrangement  is  complete. 

It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  men  possessed  of  such  brains,  tern* 
peramentSy  and  other  attributes,  as  those  last  described  and  commented 
on,  are  made  to  direct  and  govern  their  race ;  to  alter  and  improve 
the  condition  of  the  world ;  and  to  leave  an  indelible  imprint  of  them* 
•elves  on  the  ages  that  produced  them,  more  especially  on  the  coun« 
tries  in  which  they  laboured.  Such  rare  productions  of  genius  and 
education,  as  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  scholars,  were  Pencles, 
Socrates,  and  Aristotle,  among  the  Greeks;  Cicero,  Pliny,  and 
Seneca,  among  the  Romans ;  and  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  and  Franklin, 
among  the  modems.  And  such,  through  all  ages,  as  milituy  chief- 
tains, were  Alexander  and  Caesar,  Napoleon  and  Washington,  with  a 
few  other  personages  that  might  be  cited,  but  little  inferior  in  great- 
ness and  glory. 


ARTICLE  II. 

REMARKS  ON  TilE  HUMAN  SKULL.* 

Mr.  Editor, — 

I  have  not  many  remarks  to  make  on  this  subject,  which  have  not 
directly  or  incidentally  been  made  by  Gall,  Spurzheim,  or  others. 
I  frequently  hear  medical  gentlemen  say,  that  they  have  seen  skulls 
in  such  a  condition  as  satisfied  them  that  phrenology  could  not  be 
true,  or  if  true,  impracticable. 

In  a  cabinet  of  three  hundred  skulls,  made  up*  of  different  nations, 
and  possessing  every  condition  as  to  age,  sex,  health,  and  disease, 
with  the  advantage  of  having  examined  more  than  as  many  more,  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  I  have  seen  all  those  conditions  which 
have  satisfied  some  gentlemen  tliat  phrenology  cannot  be  true ;  and 
as  they  have  had  on  my  mind  a  very  contrary  influence,  it  is  but 
*  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  special  treatise  upon  cranial  peculiarities 

*  The  above  article  comes  from  a  gentleman  ^ho  has  made  very  extensive 
observaiions;  and  the  facts  stated  involve  important  principles  in  phrenological 
science.  The  drawings  sent,  (for  which  Dr.  Powell  has  our  thanks,)  we  can  use 
to  better  advantage  hereafter.  We  are  also  under  obligations  to  the  same  writer 
for  several  other  interesting  communications  already  received,  which  will  appear 
id  due  time  in  the  Journal.^ Ed. 
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wUl  be  sttended  with  beneficial  results.     With  these  few  prefatory 
remarks,  I  proceed  with  my  subject. 

First,  The  crania  of  all  healthy  young  persons  are  thin,  and  have, 
comparatively,  their  several  parts  of  very  uniform  thickness,  showing 
an  equal  action  of  all  parts  of  the  brain,  under  the  stimulus  or  impulse 
of  nutrition. 

This  general  fact  shows  that  young  personi?  are  adapted  to  any 
system  of  education,  and  to  any  profession  which  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  absolute  and  relative  development  of  the  mental  organs. 
With  this  truth  before  us,  we  should  never  bring  to  operate  upon 
youth  any  system  of  education  which  must  necessarily  cause  excite- 
ment in  some  mental  organs,  and  not  in  otheis ;  nor  should  the  whole 
brain  be  greatly  excited.  By  such  a  course,  precocity,  premature  old 
age,  imbecility,  or  death,  may  be  the  consequence.  We  should  aim 
at  nothing  more  than  to  keep  the  organs  acting  in  that  qualitive 
manner  which  will  best  secure  happiness  and  usefulness ;  and  when 
such  modes  of  action  have  become  habitual,  a  change  cannot  be 
effected  without  unusual  means.  **  As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  tlie  tree 
inclines." 

Secondly,  Savage  crania  are  comparatively  thin,  except  in  very  old 
age,  and  of  pretty  uniform  thickness  through  life.  This  fact  has  not 
been  noticed,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  by  any  one.  In  African  skulls, 
however,  I  anticipate  an  objection,  inasmuch  as  some  have  said  they 
are  thick.  I  admit  that  the  skulls  of  slaves,  whether  in  Africa  or 
America,  are  comparatively  thick;  but  the  statement  is  not  true  as 
regards  the  free,  native  born  Africans.  Much  pains,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  been  taken  to  undervalue  the  negro  character,  when,  in  fact,  it 
holds  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  moral  excellence  than  that  of  our 
savages.  I  have  crania  of  fre&  and  slave  Africans,  and  our  southern 
slaves,  and  I  find  that  those  whose  ancestors  were  always  free,  are  as 
thin  as  the  best  Caucasian  crania,  while  those  of  slaves,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  are  most  frequently  thick  and  heavy. 

Thirdly,  The  crania  of  civilised  men,  especially  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  are  not  of  uniform  thickness  after  the  formation  of 
character.  I  have  now  occasion  for  a  pertinent  question;  and  the 
answer  will,  or  ought  to,  satisfy  all  those  gentlemen  who  are  made 
sceptical  by  the  crania  which  they  have  seen  in  museums,  hospitals, 
or  other  places.  The  question — Why  are  savage  crania  of  uniform, 
and  civilised,  of  unequal  thickness?  To  have  the  answer  to  this 
interrogatory,  we  have  only  to  be  informed  that  the  history  of  one 
savage  is,  in  kind,  the  history  of  his  tribe,  except  as  regards  strength, 
which  is  the  result  of  constitutional  inheritance.  All  savages  live  in 
ihe  same  manner*— all  hunt,  fight,  lounge,  muse,  revenge,  and  rely  on 
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the  Great  Spirit.  One  is  not  a  planter,  another  a  banker,  another  a 
merchant,  &^. ;  they  are,  in  kind,  all  the  same.  Hence  the  reason 
why  all  savages  of  the  same  clan  or  tribe  have  heads  similarly  formed ; 
and,  I  may  add,  they  are  all  formed  in  reference-  to  their  mode  of 
being;  and  any  effort  to  make  a  savage  any  thing  else  than  that 
which  he  is,  experience  has  shown  thus  far  to  be  very  difficult. 

In  civilised  society,  some  portions  of  the  brain  are  particularly 
called  into  action,  while  others  are  as  much  neglected,  in  consequence 
of  different  pursuits  and  habitudes  of  life.  Consequently,  when 
important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  character,  it  is  easily  dis- 
covered by  the  unequal  thickness  of  the  skull.  I  have  seen  so  many 
illustrations  confirmatory  of  this  doctrine,  that  I  never  hesitate  to 
speak  of  the  character,  as  thus  indicated  by  the  skull.  To  establish 
ibis  principle  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  adding 
the  result  of  a  trial  of  this  kind  which  was  imposed  upon  me.  I 
might  present  many  such  facts. 

In  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  a  gentleman  handed  me  the  top  part  of  a  skull, 
and  desired  my  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  individual,  so  far  as  it 
could  be  determined  from  such  a  fragment.  I  stated  that  the  skull 
indicated  that  the  possessor  must  have  been  regarded  by  his  friends 
as  a  young  man  of  fine  promise ;  but  that,  later  in  life,  he  became 
lost  to  all  sense  of  social  feeling  and  moral  sen^timent.  As  my  discri- 
mination, in  this  case,  was  regarded  as  being  very  remarkable,  the 
gentleman  who  handed  me  the  skull  published  the  following  notice  of 
it  in  the  Wetumpka  Argus, 

"  As  phrenology  and  phrenologists  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  all 
the  facts  that  belong  to  them,  I  will  be  excused  for  giving  publicity  to 
those  contained  in  the  following  statement : — 

**  On  the  morning  that  Dr.  Powell  arrived  in  town,  I  invited  him 
to  my  office,  and  presented  to  his  inspection  the  sincipital  or  upper 
portion  of  a  man's  skull  with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  Upon  this 
half  of  a  skull  he  ventured  an  opinion,  which  in  all  respects  was 
correct.  He  gave  the  man's  character  as  manifested  in  youth  and 
early  manhood — ^he  pointed  out  some  important  changes  in  his  cha- 
racter that  took  place  in  his  latter  years — and  he  gave  the  complexion 
of  his  hair,  eyes,  and  skin ;  also  the  kind  of  person  he  had ;  in  other 
words,  he  gave  his  temperament* 

**  Respectfully, 

"Horatio  N.  Morris,  M.D." 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  inferior  classes  of  society,  and  of 
those  who  die  in  hospitals  and  almshouses,  either  never  had  the 
social,  moral,  and  domestic  convolutions  of  their  brains  called  into 
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action ;  or  if  they  were,  in  consequence  of  unfortunate  associations, 
they  became  neglected  and  inactive ;  in  either  case,  the  two  tables  of 
the  skulls  indicating  their  localities  became  separated,  while  those 
representing  the  active  portion  became  more  greatly  compressed. 
Hence  I  conclude, 

Fourthly,  That  when  any  portion  of  the  brain  becomes  inactive,  it 
decreases  in  size,  and  that  the  internal  table  of  the  skull  continues 
adapted  to  it,  leaving  the  external  in  its  original  condition ;  thereby 
producing  an  inter-tabular  space,  occupied  by  diploe,  corresponding 
to  the  cerebral  diminution.  To  this  law  must  be  excepted  those  por- 
tions of  the  skull  to  which  muscles  are  attached.  The  two  tables  of 
these  portions  are  always  compressed,  and  very  nearly  the  same  in  all 
conditions  of  the  brain,  presenting  but  little,  if  any,  indication  of  cere- 
bral increase  or  diminution.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  cerebral  con- 
volution is  very  active,  the  two  tables  of  the  skull  are  much  com- 
pressed, and  when  it  enlarges,  both  tables  become  adapted  to  it.* 

Fifthly,  It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  rather  gives 
countenance  to  it,  that  a  depression  of  the  external  table  of  the  skull,  as 
well  as  the  internal,  does  sometimes  ensue  upon  a  decrease  of  a  cere- 
bral convolution.  A  depression  of  both  tables  are  frequently  to  be 
sQen  in  the  crania  which  are  found  in  most  of  the  caverns  of  Alabama, 
which  I  suppose  to  be  of  savages  who  did  not  possess  fire  arms. 
They  fought  with  clubs  and  bows,  and  therefor^  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  head  frequently  suffered.  Besides  a  depression  of  both 
tables,  there  is  occasionally  found  a  thin  plate  of  imperfect  bone,  not 
thicker  than  an  egg-shell,  from  a  half  to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  extent, 
formed  interior  to  the  skull-proper,  and  attached  only  by  the  margins. 
Sometimes,  again,  both  tables  are  entirely  removed  by  absorption. 
From  all  the  facts  I  have  on  this  subject,  I  conclude  that  a  depression 
of  the  external  table  is  always  the  result  of  diseased  action  between 
the  periosteum  and  duramater;  and  never  the  result  of  mental  inac- 
tivity of  the  part. 

Sixthly,  When  persons  recover  from  that  form  of  hydrocephalus 
which  increases  the  size  of  the  head,  the  external  table  continues  in 
the  position  in  which  the  disease  left  it;  and  the  internal  separates 
from  it,  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  decreasing  volume  within.  Here, 
again,  I  except  those  portions  which  give  attachment  to  muscles. 

I  know  a  boy  in  New  Orleans  who  had  hydrocephalus  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  render  his  head  larger  than  that  of  any  health]^  man ;  the 
disease,  however,  was  arrested  by  an  attack  of  yellow  fever,  and  he 

*  I  have  the  most  onequivocal  evidence  that  cerebral  convolutions  do  enlarge 
after  mature  age,  under  the  influence  of  appropriate  excitement. 
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recovered;  but  the  head  retained  its  diseased  magnitude.  From  a 
comparison  of  facts,  it  appears  that  -the  result  of  cerebral  inactivity, 
and  the  absorption  of  dropsical  effusions,  are  very  similar  upon  the 
skull,  so  far  as  the  separation  of  its  tables  is  concerned ;  except  that 
the  former  are  not  so  extensive. 

Seventhly,  Such  cerebral  affections  as  are  attended  with  partial  or 
complete  fatuity^  produce  a  thickening  of  the  plates  or  tables  of  the 
skull,  and,  of  course,  a  corresponding  increase  of  weight. 

I  have  the  crania  of  several  persons  who  were  thus  affected ,  but 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  a  Choctaw  Indian.  He  received  a 
blow  on  the  side  of  his  head,  which  produced  a  fracture  and  slight 
depression  across  the  whole  anterior  breadth  of  the  parietal  bone. 
For  six  weeks  he  moved  about  in  an  almost  unconscious  state,  when 
he  was  shot  by  some  secret  agent,  possibly  a  friend.  The  margins 
of  the  fracture  were  slightly  absorbed,  and  exposed  very  clearly  the 
oiiginal  thickness  of  the  skull;  which  was  now  about  double.  It  is 
the  heaviest  cranium  I  ever  saw. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  (if  I  am  entitled  to  an  inference  from  six 
or  seven  cases)  under  which  persons  labour  who  are  possessed  of 
partial  fatuity.  They  are,  in  their  usual  deportment,  slow,  stupid, 
apparently  inexcitable,  and  altogether  unsuspected  of  any  liability  to 
mischief;  and  yet  commit  some  capital  offence  upon  a  very  slight 
provocation. 

Eighthly,  The  application  of  pressure  to  the  skull  in  early  youth,  if 
long  continued,  will  produce  a  corresponding  deformity  of  it.  Upon 
this  topic,  I  think  I  have  some  new  and  interesting  matter  for  the 
phrenological  public. 

The  Monumental  Indians,  or  those  who  erected  mounds,  deformed 
the  heads  of  their  male  children.  I  have  the  crania  of  these  people 
from  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi ;  but  the  most  thorough 
deformity  obtains  with  the  Natchez  Indians,  who  resided  about 
Natchez  and  Vicksburg.  This  deformity  consists  in  converting  the 
OS  frontis,  from  the  nose  to  the  coronal  suture,  into  one  plane  surface, 
which  gave  (if  the  hair  were  removed,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was,) 
the  appearance  of  an  enormously  tall  and  expanded  forehead.  I  have 
three  of  these  heads,  and  lost  five  others  on  a  steamboat  They  as 
closely  resemble  each  other,  as  if  they  were  formed  in  the  same 
mould.  The  female  crania  of  these  people  are  as  thin  and  as  well 
formed  as  ^ those  of  any  savages  I  have  seen ;  but  the  male  are 
deformed  and  thick— the  sutures  are  very  strong,  and  the  frontal 
sinuses  are  almost  entirely  obliterated.  The  face  is  broad  and 
flattened,  as  well  as  the  head,  so  that  the  mala  bones  have  a  broad 
surface  entirely  facing  the  front.     The  occipito-frontal  diameter  of 
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the  head  is  reduced  to  five  inches,  while  the  temporal  diameter,  at  the 
base,  is  five  and^a  half  inches,  and  through  Gau^iousness,  six  and  a 
half.  The  compressing  force  was  applied  upon  the  forehead  and 
occiput,  but  of  what  it  consisted,  or  how  applied,  or  how  long  con- 
tinued, I  know  nothing. 

I  conchide,  from  the  uniform  thickness  and  the  unnatural  figure  of 
these  crania,  that  the  compression  did  not,  in  a  specific  manner,  pre- 
vent the  development  of  the  compressed  organs ;  nor  increase  the 
uncompressed ;  but  caused,  to  some  extent,  a  general  inactivity  of  the 
whole  brain ;  which,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  thing  else,  contributed 
to  produce  the  extinction  of  this  people.  The  Chinooks,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  who  had,  probably,  a  common  origin 
with  the  Monumentals,  practise  this  deformity  upon  their  children 
at  this  time;  but  I  have  no  certain  information  as  to  the  length  of  time 
which  is  requisite  among  them  for  the  production  of  this  celebrated 
injury  and  deformity. 

Many  persons  have  speculated  about  the  possible  and  probable 
influence  of  early  pressure  upon  the  development  of  the  cerebral  con- 
volutions ;  and  even  Dr.  Spiirzheim,  who  ought,  a  priori^  to  have 
formed  a  clear  conception  of  it,  seemed,  to  have  possessed  some 
curiosity  of  the  kind.  My  convictions  are,  that  no  good  can  result 
from  it,  unless  it  be  deemed  as  good,  to  render  inactive  such  organisa- 
tions as  have  an  injurious  tendency. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  ^very  candid  and  impartial  reader  must 
regard  the  above  facts  as  highly  confirmatory  of  the  truth  of  phreno- 
logy, and  they  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  phrenological  princtples. 

W.  Btrd  Powell. 

Gainesville,  Ala.,  June,  1839. 


ARTICLE  in. 

PATHOLOGICAL  FACT  CONFIBMATORT  OF  PHBENOLOGT. 

Utiea,  N.  Y^  July  3d,  1639 
Mr.  Editor. 

Sir,— ^I  send  you  the  following  pathological  fact  in  proof  of  the 

truth  of  phrenology.     The  case  was  witnessed  by  several  respectable 

physicians.      The  post-mortem  examination  was  conducted  by  Dr. 

Stewart,  of  Clinton,  and  Dr.  Munger,  of  Waterville.     I  have  the 

utmost  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Munger^s  report.     His 

statements  were  corroborated  by  all  that  were  present. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  M.  Crowlet. 
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Mr.  Lewis  Davis,  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Marshall,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.,  a  man  of  a  naturally  sound  constitution  and  good  mind,  aged 
about  forty-one,  by  occupation  a  farmer,  while  in  regular  attendance 
upon  a  protracted  meeting,  in  the  month  of  February,  1836,  became 
religiously  insane,  in  which  condition  he  remained  a  number  of  days, 
until  his  mind  was  diverted  from  the  subject  on  which  it  was  engaged, 
by  the  occurrence  of  sickness  in  his  family.  Previous  to  this  time, 
he  was  a  professor  of  religion,  and  was  considered  an  exemplary 
Christian,  and,  as  a  friend  and  neighbour,  was  much  respected. 
About  the  time,  or  before  the  occurrence  of  this  meeting,  he  imbibed 
the  religious  notions  of  a  sect  who  call  themselves  Perfectionists,  and 
became  insane,  as  was  supposed,  from  the  excitement  of  mind  undei 
which  he  laboured. 

While  insane,  he  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  business,  but  lay 
upon  his  face  for  a  number  of  days,  and  fasted.  From  this  period 
until  about  two  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
lOlh  of  November,  1837,  he  enjoyed  tolerable  good  health,  and 
attended  to  his  ordinary  business;  but  his  conduct  was  in  many 
respects  unnatural,  different  from  what  it  was  before  the  derangement. 
He  was  considered  naturally  a  penurious  man ;  but  now,  he  would 
not  refuse  to  a  neighbour,  or  any  one  whom  he  thought  worthy, 
almost  any  favour,  and  would  commonly,  before  granting  it,  and 
before  making  up  his  mind  as  to  any  course  of  conduct,  *<  ask  the 
Lord  what  he  should  do,"  so  that  he  might  not,  as  he  said,  commit 
sin,  or  do  any  thing  wrong.  For  instance,  a  neighbour  came  to  him 
to  botrow  a  rake ;  he  had  two,  one  old  and  imperfect,  and  the  other 
new ;  the  latter  he  did  not  like  to  lend,  and  (to  use  his  own  language) 
*'  the  devil  told  him  to  lend  the  other,"  and  **  the  Lord  told  him  to 
lend  the  good  one ;"  and  he  did  so.  Another  circumstance.  A  poor 
man  went  to  him  for  some  pork  ;  he  had  none  tc  spare,  not  even  so 
much  as  he  wanted  for  his  own  use,  but,  he  said,  the  Lord  told  him 
to  let  the  man  have  it,  and  accordingly  he  did.  During  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1826-7,  he  distributed  his  corn  among  the  poor,  telling 
them,  that  if  they  could  pay  for  it,  they  might  do  so,  if  not,  well,  for 
the  com  was  the  Lord's. 

These  circumstances  are  remarkable  only,  as  being  so  foreign  from 
his  natural  disposition. 

On  the  evening  of  October  26th,  1837,  he  arranged  his  papers,  and 
put  them  into  his  wife's  hands,  telling  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
was  going  to  heaven,  and  had  no  further  use  for  them.  He  then 
went  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  neighbours,  and  commenced  kicking 
him,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  "  of  driving  the  devil  out  of  him ;" 
after  he  had  driven  him  out,  as  he  imagined^  he  went  home,  and  told 
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his  wile  "  that  he  had  kicked  the  prince  of  deyils  out  of  the  man." 
He  now  became  raving  and  violent,  calling  himself  God  Almighty, 
and  believed  he  was  possessed  of  infinite  power.  His  physician  was 
sent  for,  and  he  was  hied  freely,  ^and  became  rational,  in  which  state  he 
remained  for  a  number  of  hours,  when  he  again  became  delirious  and 
the  bleeding  was  repeated,  but  not  with  the  same  good  effect  as  before, 
although  his  violence  was  somewhat  subdued  by  it.  From  this  time 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  about  two  weeks  subsequently,  his 
rational  intervals  were  slight.  Most  of  the  time,  it  took  a  number  of 
men  to  keep  him  in  subjection,  and  he  would  frequently  manifest  a 
great  deal  of  violence  towards  them,  but  would  regret  it  very  much 
when  he  became  a  little  more  caltn.  He  was  most  of  the  time 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  l^e  was  equal  to  God,  and  called  him- 
self God  Almighty.  For  about  a  day  and  a  half  previous  to  his 
death,  his  lefi  side  was  affected  with  paralysis. 

He  was  not  put  on  a  regular  course  of  medical  treatment  during  his 
sickness,  because  his  physician  supposed  that  he  was  not  bodily 
diseased;  but  that  it  was  purely  a  religious  insanity,  produced  by 
mental  excitement,  and  unattended  with  any  organip  disease.  With 
these  views  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  recommended  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  the  insane  hospital,  and  accordingly  preparations 
were  made  for  taking  him  there,  and  the  8th  of  November  (two  days 
previous  to  his  death)  was  the  day  fixed  upon  for  starting  with  him, 
bat  he  failed  so  fast,  they  gave  it  up. 

On  the  11th,  the  day  subsequent  to  his  death,  a  post-mortem 
examination  took  place.  The  brain  was  examined.  The  first  mani- 
festation of  disease  which  appeared,  was  the  discharge  of  an  unusual 
quantity  of  serous  fluid  during  the  sawing  of  the  cranium.  Upon 
removing  the  upper  portion  of  the  cranium,  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
dura-mater  were  found  very  much  injected,  as  were  also  those  of  the 
pia-mcUer.  The  substance  of  the  whole  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the 
brain  was  in  a  healthy  state ;  except,  that  it  bore  evidence  of  the  con- 
gested state  under  which  it  had  sufifered;  but  upon  the  right  side, 
under  the  superior  posterior  part  of  the  parietal  bone,  about  an  inch 
from  the  sagital  suture,  was  found  a  portion  of  brain,  bearing  strong 
marks  of  local  inflammation  externally,  and  upon  making  an  incision 
into  it,  a  coagulum  of  blood,  about  the  size  of  half  a  butternut,  was 
found  deposited  there.  In  addition  to  this,  we  found  a  small  quantity 
of  a  greenish  yellow  pus.  T7ie  brain  immediately  surrounding  the 
coagulum  was  very  much  softened  down  and  decomposed. 

The  cavity  left  after  removing  the  coagulum,  and  the  disorganised 
brain,  was  nearly,  or  quite,  large  enough  to  contain  a  small  lien's  egg. 
The  whole  of  the  brain  was  very  minutely  examined,  but  no  appear- 
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ances  of  disease  were  discovered  in  any  other  portion  of  it,  except 
the  general  state  of  congestion  before  mentioned.  The  examination 
was  prosecuted  no  farther ;  because  no  evidence  of  disease  had  been 
manifested  in  any  other  organ  during  his  sickness,  and  we  had  found 
disease  enough  to  satisfy  all  present  as  to  the  cause  of  deatii. 

I  was  present  at  this  examination,  and  assisted  in  the  operation, 
and  am  therefore  ready  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  the  statements 
here  made  concerning  the  condition  of  the  brain.  The  history  of  the 
case  I  obtained  from  the  attending  physician,  and  from  one  of  the 
neighbours.  Upon  first  discovering  the  diseased  point  in  the  brain, 
I  was  struck  by  observing  that  it  was  situated  exactiy  in  that  part  of 
the  head  where  phrenologists  locate  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness,'* 
and  remarked  this  fact  to  the  other  physicians  present. 

I  consider  tiiis  an  interesting  case,  as  connected  with  phrenology ; 
and  although  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  established  as  a  science 
by  one  or  two  such  cases,  yet  by  many  it  would  become  settied  upon 
a  fixed  and  incontrovertible  basis. 

£.  A.  MuNoxR,  M.  D. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


PHRENOLOGICAL     DEVELOPMENTS    OF    FnBSCHI ;     WHO    ATTEKPTXB    TO 

MURDER  THE   KINO  OF   FRANCE. 

(Commanicated  for  the  Jonrnal  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Powell.) 

Shortly  after  this  individual  attempted  to  murder  the  King  of  France, 
the  public  journals  every  where  contained  extracts  from  a  report,  pro- 
fessing to  have  been  made  by  some  French  gentleman,  whose  name  I 
do  not  recollect,  going  to  show  that  phrenology  was  not  sustained  by 
the  head  of  this  would  be  regicide.  Dr.  Kennedy,  of  New  Orleans, 
has  a  fac  simile  of  his  head,  made  of  wax,  and  taken  immediately 
after  decapitation.  In  1836,  he  favoured  me  with  the  privilege  of 
measuring  it. 

The  general  development  of  this  head  is  obliquely  upwards  and 
backwards — Constructiveness,  Self-esteem,  Firmness,  and  the  per- 
ceptive powers,  are  large ;  while  the  reflective  faculties,  social,  feel- 

*  It  is  evident,  from  the  general  description  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  brain, 
as  well  as  from  the  size  of  the  cavity  after  its  removal,  that  other  organs  sarround- 
ing  that  of  Conscientiousness  were  also  afiected  by  the  inflammation.  The  organ 
of  Veneration  was  doubtless  more  or  less  diseased ;  and  it  is  probable,  that,  that 
whole  ngion  of  the  brain  was  at  timea  preternatorally  excited.-— Ed.  .  . 
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ings,  and  moral  sentiments,  are  all  defective.  I  regard  his  Destruc- 
tiveness  as  respectably  large — ^large  enough,  when  viewed  in  reference 
to  the  balance  of  his  head,  to  qualify  him,  under  the  influence  of 
strong  motives,  for  any  bloody  outrage  upon  society.  The  gentleman 
who  reported  him,  on  phrenological  principles,  as  being  incompetent 
to  the  crime  for  which  he  was  executed,  could  not,  in  my  opinion, 
have  been  more  than  the  merest  novice  in  the  science  of  phrenology. 
In  the  following  list  of  measurements,  the  first  column  contains 
those  of  Fieschi,  and  the  other  seven  are  of  murderers,  which  I  have 
added  as  illustrations  of  the  murderous  capacity  of  Fieschi.  All 
these  measurements  include  the  integuments. 
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[M.  Amussat,  a  distinguished  French  phrenologist,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  respecting  Fieschi's  character,  at  the  discussion  on 
phrenology  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris. — Ed,"] 
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'^  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  head  of  Fieschi  cannot  be  distin- 
gruished  from  that  of  a  moral  man.  Now,  in  truth,  it  is  (showing  the 
mould)  the  head  of  a  miserable  wretch.  It  is  of  small  dimensions. 
The  organs  of  Pride  and  Firmness — the  most  prominent  and  *  inorti- 
vant'  features  in  Fieschi's  character — however,  are  of  considerable 
size.  The  lateral  depressions  in  a  murderer's  head  may  at  first  sight 
surprise  us;  but  be  it  remembered,  that  Gall  has  never  said  that  a 
person  may  not  be  an  assassin  *  sans  I'organe  du  meutre.'  The  con- 
formation of  the  head  of  Fieschi  accounts  for,  if  not  his  last  and  most 
atrocious  crime,  the  profligate  dispositions  of  his  general  character. 
His  destructive  propensities  were  by  no  means  so  conspicuous  as  his 
inordinate  and  unprincipled  love  of  notoriety.  It  did  not  appear  that 
he  had  been  urged  on  to  his.villanous  acts  by  revenge  or  bloodthirsti^ 
ness.  He  had  no  cause  of  resentment  against  the  king  or  any  of  hi^ 
attendants ;  but  leading  for  a  length  of  time  an  idle,  unoccupied,  anJ 
unprincipled  life,  his  heart  had  been  open  to  some  vague,  and  almosr* 
undefinable  Satanic  whisperings  of  personal  distinction." 


At  the  close  of  Mr.  Combe's  last  course  of  lectures  in  New  York>  ? 
committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  A.  Boardman,  Rev.  Mr. 
Sunderland,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Hurlbut,  was  appointed  to  prppar<^  a  repori 
in  relation  to  the  same.     Among  other  resolutions  reported,  and  unani 
mously  adopted  by  the  class,  were  the  following: — 

^^  Resolved,  That  we  regard  phrenology  as  having  its  foundarion  in  th^ 
truths  of  nature,  and  as  entitled,  in  point  of  dignity  and  interest,  to  rank 
high  among  the  natural  sciences. 

^^  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  practical  application  of  phrenologica! 
principles  to  physical  training,  to  moral  and  mental  education,  to  th^ 
treatment  of  the  insane,  and  to  criminal  legislation,  as  of  the  highest 
importance  and  utility ;  and  we  indulge  the  hope  of  witnessing,  in  o\y 
own  day,  the  beneficial  results  of  such  application  in  the  increased  hap- 
piness of  our  homes,  in  the  improved  condition  of  our  seminaries  oi 
learning,  in  more  enlightened  legislation,  and  in  the  more  benign  influ 
ences  of  our  civil  and  religious  institutions." 

The  present  number  of  the  Journal  is  principally  occupied  with  Dr 
Caldwell's  *' Thoughts  on  the  Efficiency  of  the  Brain,"  &c.  It  is  ou* 
design,  that  each  number  shall  contain,  generally,  a  variety  of  arTicles, 
which,  as  to  style,  matter,  and  character,  will  be  adapted  to  every  clasr 
of  readers.  Still,  there  may  be  times,  when  the  interests  of  the  science 
will  be  most  promoted  by  presenting  articles  of  considerable  length.  Ir 
was  desirable,  on  many  accounts,  that  the  communication,  referred  tc 
above,  should  appear  unbroken  and  entire;  and  we  believe  it  richly 
merits  such  a  presentation.  For  we  doubt  whether  matter  can  be  foun^ 
of  equal  value,  on  the  topics  discussed,  in  any  productions  which  have 
been  published  on  the  science,  either  in  Europe  or  America;  and  wr 
know  that  every  person  who  has  any  just  appreciation  of  phrenology 
and  wishes  to  become  thoroughly  versed  in  its  principles,  camiot  fail  to 
read  Dr.  Caldwell's  article  with  great  interest  and  profit. 
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Jin  JSmmir^ion.  pf  FhrenQlogy  ^  in  two  L^turfs»  idmred  to  the 

.  Students  of  the  Columbian  Voltege^  D.  C.,  Feb.  1837*    By  Thos. 

Sew  ALL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Pliysiolpgy.    Second 

Cfditton,  Tensed  knd  eitlaf^^.'    8vd.  pp.  1 10.    Boston :  published 

b^  D.  8.  Kinf ,  %%  W«BfaingtoB  •treet,  laiO. 

Having  in  Nq.  1  of  ithis  Journal  noticed  t1;ie  first  editiou  of  Dr. 
Sewall's  lectures,  we  feel  under  no  obligations,  as  far  as  the  matter 
and  merit  of  the  work  are  concerned,  to  encumber  our  pages  wil^  a 
notice  of  the  second.  For  though,  ^  announced  in  ,the  .tide  page,  the 
production  is  '*  enlarged,*'  it  is  not  changed  in  its, character  or  bearing. 
It  contains  a  few  brief  additions,  but  np  amendments.  Or  if  it  he 
marked  with  any  shadow  of  amendment,  it  is  bec^ulse  the  author 
has  introduced  into  his  catalogue  of  oarebral  organs,  Yitatiyeoess, 
Alimentiveness,  and  Eventuality,  which,  projbably  through  ignpranee^ 
he  omitted  in  his  first  edition* 

The  present  edition  is  still  calculated,  like  the  forn>er,  to  deceive 
thpse  who  are  ignorant  of  the  science.  This  is.  more  especially  %rue\ 
ojn  account  of  its  being  introduced  to  the  public  by  letters,  from  several 
di^stinguished  men,  eulogising  the  work,  and  (Renouncing  pr  ridiculing 
phrenology  in  no  unmeasured  terms.  These  men«  according  to  their 
Qwn  acknowledgment,  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  science,  and  ^le 
therefore  incompetent  to  judge  of  its  merits ;  yet  Dr.  Sewall  is  willing 
to  resort  to  such  unfair  and  dishonourable  measures  for  carrying  on 
his  opposition  to  phrenology.  It  is,  however,  in  perfect  keeping  with 
his  past  course  on  this  subject,  l^he  cixcumstances  connected  with 
the  delivery  and  publication  of  thetie  lectures,  are  very  far  from 
reflecting  any  credit  pn  his  character.  For  particulars  on  this  point, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  our  former  notice  of  this  work.* 

*  Tot  •  criiicaJ,  aW«,  and  M)«f|^g|i  reyie^  ot  ]>h<^n^lV  lect^He^  Ite  fiwprk, 
ikiM^  *' Phrenology  Yi;)4ica.t8d,  And  AptirPhf/enptfgy  . Uj{]|i||(|fltBd,  ^j  (?tw% 
Caldwell.  M.  D/' publifOif^  by  ».  C^lflWp^  Bl*w  Ywk, 
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It  was  oor  intention  not  to. notice  again,  or  make  any  referenee 
whatever  to,  Dff  SewalFe  eonne  in  relation'to  pfarenologjr.  Bet  since 
the  second  edition  of  his  work  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  create  preju- 
dice against  the  science,  as  well  as  its  advocates,  and  great  efforts  are 
made  to  give  it  circulation  and  notoriety,  truth  and  justice  demand 
that  it  should  not  be  passed  by  unootieed  in  n  phrenohgicai  jotirrud. 
And  having  received  from  n  correspondent  the  following  review  of 
this  second  edition,  we  canjiot  deny  it  a  place  in  our  pages.  This 
correspondent  expresses  himself  thus  on  the  subjeet  :*^ 

From  beginning  to  ^id,  this  second  edition  of  Dr.  Sewall's  lectures 
speaks,  like  the  first,  but,  one  language;  and  that  it  speaks  with  a 
clearness  not  to  be  misunderstood,  and  an  emphasis  and  force, 
impressive  and  convincing.  And  l!he  correct  reading  of  its  annuncia** 
tiou  is  as  follows ;  its  ^uthoir  is  either  grossly  ignorant  of  phrenology 
and  is  himself  deceived,  or  his  publication  Js  the  result  of  a  deliberate 
and  profligate  effort  to  deceive  others;  That  the  latfei^  horn  of  the 
dilemma  is  the  one  on  which  Dr.  Sewall  is  destined  to  hang,  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  believe^  notwithstanding  his  professed  regard  for 
truth,  morality,  and  religion.  This  is  a  grave  charge,  and  ought  not 
to  be  preferred,  unsupported  by  evidence.  To  substantiate  it,  or  to 
render  it  at  least  in  no  small  degree  probable,  the  following  fact 
(among  the  number  that  might  be  adduced)  is  submitted  to  the  reader, 
O.  S.  Fowler,  in  his  "Work  on  Phrenology,"  page  285,  thus 
expresses  himself:—  , 

**  The  secret,  then,  (of  Dr.  Sewall's  hostility,  and  opposition  to 
phrenology)  is,  as  the  doctor  himself  averred  to  the  writer,  (and  to 
which  avowal  he — Mr.  Fowlei^— will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  be 
qualified,)  that  the  doctor's  hostility  to  phrenology  originated  solely 
in  his  own  personal  feelings  toward  a  prominent  member  of  the 
phrenological  society,  by  which  member  he  said  he  had  been  ill- 
treated  ;  and  therefore  he  had  resolved  to  retaliate  upon  him  by  ridi- 
culing his  science." 

Such  is  the  regard  which  Dr.  Sewall  entertains  for  truth  and 
science,  such  the  frail  and  flexible  character  of  his  practical  morality, 
and  pretended  regard  for  religion.  He  takes  offence  at  a  phrenofogist, 
justly  or  unjustly,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and,  on  the  ground  of  that 
offence,  he  makes  war  on  phrenology,  assaults,  and  grossly  misrepre- 
sents and  abuses  it,  regardless  whether  it  be  true  or  false  in  its  prin- 
ciples, or  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  human  family  in  its  tendency 
and  effects ! 

'Will  Dr.  Sewall  venture  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Powler  ?  Proof  of  its  correctness  is  ready,  and  will  be 
forthcoming,  if  demanded.    Nor  is^  this  all.     Other  charges,  we  say. 
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of  insincerity  and  duplicity,  in  his  bearing  towards  phrenology,  can 
be  preferred  against  Dr.  Sewall,  and  sustained  by  testimony  ample 
and  conclusive.  In  fact,  his  entire  course,  in  relation  to  the  science, 
ibr  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  has  been  a  scene  of  unmanly  and 
disreputable  shuffling.  To  the  truth  of  this  charge,  some  of  the 
phrenologists  of  Washington  are  prepared  to  testify. 

May  there  not  be  another,  and  perhaps  a  more  powerfully  operative 
reason  for  Dr.  Sewall's  persistent  hostility  tb  phrenology  T  and  may 
not  that  reason  also  be  personal  ?  May  it  not  be  found  in  wounded 
iranity  and  self-conceit  f  There  is  strong  ground  of  belief  that  such 
H  the  case. 

Has  not  the  doctor  neen  weighed  in  the  balance  of  phrenology,  and 
fbund  wanting?  We  shrewdly  suspect  he  has;  indeed,  we  are 
positively  assured  that  he  has.  In  plain  terms,  a  practical  phreno- 
logist informed  us  that  he  had  examined  Dr.  Sewall's  head  in  public 
-—at  least  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  spectators — and  pronounced 
an  opinion  of  his  character  highly  dissatisfactory  and  mortifying  to 
him,  and  quite  amusing  to  those  who  were  present.  And,  unfortn- 
liately  for  the  doctor,  the  witnesses  to  the  examination  consisted  of 
his  neighbours  and  acquaintances,  many  of  whom  had  long  and 
intimately  known  him,  and  therefore  knew  the  decision  of  the 
phrenologist'  respecting  his  character  to  be  correct.  Such,  then,  and 
80  unworthy,  appear  to  be  the  motives  which  have  kindled  the 
undying  ire  of  our  author,  and  plunged  him  into  his  holy  war  against 
phrenology  and  its  advocates.       -' 

We  shall  only  add,  under  this  head,  that  could  we  descend  to  a  full 
development  of  our  author's  conduct,  in  the  case  of  offence,  which 
awakened  his  immitigable  phrenological  wrath,  the  disclosure  would 
be  as  far  from  being  creditable  to  him,  as  any  act  of  littleness,  not  to 
bestow  on  it  a  harsher  name,  that  imagination  can  conceive.  It  could 
hardly  fail  to  render  him  an  object  of  withering  scorn  to  every  one 
Who  might  read  the  narrative.  Even  his  eulogisers  would  cease  to 
feel  comfortable,  on  recollecting  the  unmerited  applauses  they  have 
bestowed  on  him,  and  his  miserable  performance. 

To  i^how  that  we  are  not  alone  in  the  contemptuous  opinion  we 
entertain  of  Dr.  Sewall^s  "  lectures,"  we  shall  quote  a  passage  from  a 
brief  notice  of  them  in  the  British  **  Phrenological  Journal  and 
Magazine  of  Moral  Science ;"  a  quarterly  periodical,  conducted  with 
great  ability,  and  published  in  London. 

"  We  shall  select  one  example  of  Dr.  Sewall^s  deliberate  misstate- 
ments, which  we  are  quite  certain  will  be  a  good  and  sttfficient  reason 
to  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  for  not  troubling  them  any  further  with 
the  effusions  of  such  a  despicable  ereaiture.    This  is  a  rude  word,  bat 
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delicacy  would  be  out  of  place  towards  Dr.  Sew^U*  He  mlep 
thu8« — 

'*  *  By  a  recent  examination  of  the  head  of  the  celebrated  infidel 
Voltaire,  it  is  found  that  he  had  ihe  organ  of  Veneration  developed  to 
a  very  extraordinary  degree.  For  him  it  ie  urged,  that  his  veneratiou 
for  tlie  Deity  w^  so  great,  his  sensibili^  on  the  eubjeei  of  devotion 
so  exquisite,  that  he  became  shocked  and  disgusted  wiih  the  inreve- 
verance  of  even  the  most  devout  Christians,  and  that,  out  of  pore 
respect  and  veneration  for  the  Deity,  he  attempted  to  exterminate  the 
Christian  religion  from  the  earth/  An  equally  iiaJse  representation 
of  the  character  of  Dr.  Chalmers  precedes  this  pretended  phrenolo- 
gical account  of  Voltaire ;  and  Dr.  Cs^dwell,  after  copying  the  tsvo, 
says,  *  Dr.  Sewall  is  challenged  to  name  the  phrenologist  of  good 
standing,  or  of  any  standing,  whp  Has  given  the  preceding  explana- 
tions of  the  characters  of  Voltaire  and  Dr.  Chalmers.'  Of  course 
he  cannot  *name*  the  phrenologist."-— See  VoL  XI.— No.  LVQ, 
pp.  447-8. 

But  however  groundless  and  unmeritoripus,  in  matter  and  character, 
the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Sewall's  "  two  lectures"  may  be,  there  exists 
what  is  deemed  a  solid  reason  why  it  should  be  noticed.  It  is  pre- 
faced by  recommendatory  extracts  from  periodicals,  both  European 
and  American,  and  by  letters  to  the  same  effect,  from  several 
characters  of  high  standing  in  the  United  States.  Of  high  standing, 
we  mean  in  their  general  reputation,  and  in  the  given  departments  of 
knowledge,  lo  which  they  have  directed  their  studies  and  iabouiss. 
But  as  is  the  case  with  other  men^  as  well  as  with  themselves,  they 
are  utterly  and  necessarily  ignorant  of  all  departments  which  they 
hafe  not  made  subjects  of  attention  and  research.  And  of  these 
latter  departments,  phrenology  is  one.  It  will  he  made  to  appear 
presently,  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  underwritten  the  transcendent 
excellence  and  irresistible  power  of  Dr.  Sewall's  exposition  and 
argument,  in  his  **two  anti-'phrenological  lectures,"  and  who  have 
become  godrfathtra  and  sponsors  of  this  CaUbaa  issue^  are  no  mare 
competent  to  judge  of  phrenology  now,  than  they  were  in  their 
childhood.  Why?  Becaus/9,  by  their  own  acknowledgment,  ^y 
have  never  studied  the  science ;  and  are  therefore  as  ignorant  of  it 
now,  as  they  were  when  schoolboys.  So  true  is  this,  that  they  are 
entire  strangers  even  to  its  'alphabet.  Is  it  not  ^  passing  strange," 
therefore,  that  men  who  have  deservedly  gained  an  exalted  rank  in 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  should,  indiscreetly  and  wantonly 
hazard  the  loss  of  a  portiqn  of  that  rank,  by  lending  their  names  for 
the  intended  prejudice  of  another  hrai|ch»  with  which  they  have  not, 
an^,  when  interrogated,  ^o  npt  even  pretend  to  bave»  the  shadow  of 


Ab  MfltoaiiittuiiCtt !  Ye^  rack  Im-  been,  liie  un^mtmtUb^e  folly  (we 
eta.  dMgnate  il  bj^  no  mikbr  tcnn)  «€  the  Hotensrable  Joha  Qaiiie}r 
Adtmsi  dM  Honoui^k  Daaioi  WebniCTt  the  Honooradble  Jotai 
M^XMBftSi  the  RovmmMe  Joto  Sergeimt,  and  ether  fgrnftkeayeaif  «A 
i^rior  iiote-M.yet  of  high  etiadtof  and  mfiiienoe  in  the  profeewoBil 
they  hAve  pursued*  Tvue^  in  preparing  hie  note  of  appioral  tted 
coinmeadatiAny  Mr<  Webstear  hae  wisely  played^  dw  \9btj  polidcianii 
Hie  reply  to  a  letter^  whioh  het  appeiara  to  hanre.  received  from  Dft 
Se^alU  ie  aa  guarded  a  apeeimen  of  ^  iiQo*cenxmitlar'  as  he  erer  pet4 
falrAted  in  Coagresa,  or  elsewhere.  The  fottowing  is  an  extraat 
firomit:'^^ 

"  My  dear  sir,*— I  hav6  read  your  Eianii nation  of  Phrenology  when 
first  published.  Of  the  accuracy  of  tJ^e  physical  and  anatomical  facts 
which  you  state,  I  am  no  competent  Judge;  but  if  your  premises  be 
weU  founded,  the  argument  is  conclusive,^ 

ily,  truly ;  were  Dv*  Sirwall'a  {nremisea  don^ot^'  phreiiology  ^m^ 
never  hare  had  an  eatiitande.  Mo  one  of  the  le»t  inteUigence  would 
here  ever  given  a  ibought  to.  such  gross  etmr  and  palpable  noiisenae. 
For  that  which  Dr.  Sewall  denoiterinat^  phrenology,  and  as  s«ehf 
aseails  and  endeavoura  to  beat  doirn,  is,  in  many  of  its  tenets  and 
positions,  rank  aonsenatM-^s  exquisitely  so<  as  any  thing  the  doctor 
has  ever  written^  Ualbrtnnatitly,  however,  for  him  and  his  honour* 
able  disciples  and  ooflMnOndera,  hie  prismises  are  not  correct.  They 
are,  as  already  stated,  the  very  essence  of  ignorance  and  error,  or  the 
ifiaae  oS  a  studied  atteitipt  to  deceive.  In  either  cas^,  they  are  the 
apvrioua  and  valueless  coinage  of  his  own  bratn*  No  one,  therefore^ 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  rudimmits  of  phrervology  can  possibly 
be  misled  by  them. 

.  I>r.  Sewairs  other  hononrable  and  revereftd  followers  (for  they  are 
ail  memberii  of  Congress,  judg^a,  and  dei^men)  observe  no  modera- 
tion in  the  terms  of  panegyric- they  lavish  on  his  book.  Notwith- 
standing the  well-merited  distinction  of  modt  of  these  gentlemen,  in« 
their  own  lolily  and  long-ealtivated  walks  of  life,  the  puerile  blunde<is'' 
they  have  cdmmitled,  in  their  notes  to  Dr.  Sewall,  are  so  singular  and 
humiliating  to  them,  as  to  vender  them  objects  of  pity  and  astoniah* 
ifaent,  not  to  use  terms  of  stronger  import,  and  which^  though  equally 
true,  might  be  deemed  more  exceptionable.  As  a  specimen  of  these* 
blunders,  die  following,  though  not  perhaps  the  most  glaring  and 
absurd,  is  notwithstanding  sufficiently  so,  to  render  the  entire  letter 
which  contains  it,  an  absolute  nullity.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
Honourable  Judge  McLean,  and  here  are  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
oonvayed. 
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«*  I  do  not  profiBM  fully  to  underaUmd  the  science  of  phrenolegy/^ 
jol "  cer/otfi  I  am  that  your  argument  (agaiiwt  it)  cannot  be  refuted, 
MMT  the  effect  of  your  dtmomtraiwns  avoided."  A  more  empty, 
feeble,  and  self-destroying  syllogism  than  this,  was  never  construct^ 
by  the  logician.  I  do  not,  says  the  honourable  judge  to  his  protege, 
uaderstand  head  or  tail  of  the  thing  you  have  written  about,  but  cer- 
tain I  am  that  you  have  written  most  ably,  clearly,  and  (kMiclusively. 
You  have  vanquished  the  Gblls  and  Spurzheims,  and  Combes  and 
Bioussaises,  and  Andrals  and  Vimonts,  of  the  world,  and  all  other 
antagonists  who  have  entered  the  lists  with  you,  and  immortalised 
yourself!  This  reminds  us  of  the  old  enraptured  crone,  who^  in 
speaking  of  a  sermon  she  had  just  been  listening  to,  pronounced  it,  in 
her  enthusiasm,  the  ablest  and  most  convincing  she  had  ever  heard ; 
because  it  was  so  profound,  that  she  understood  not  a  word  of  it. 

"  Demonstrations  P^  In  what  paragraph,  page,  or  section,  we  beg 
leave  to  ask  the  learned  judge,  of  Dr.  Sewall's  **  two  lectures,"  has  he 
found  a  single  morsel  of  sense  or  reason,  exhibiting  the  slightest 
approach  to  **  demonstration  ?"  And  he  must  keep  silence  On  the 
subject,  or  frankly  confess  that  no  such  gem  of  intellect  exists  to  give 
lustre  to  the  production.  Nor,  as  respects  the  end  they  are  designed 
to  answer,  is  any  clause  or  portion  of  either  of  the  notes  written  by 
the  other  honourable  and  reverend  anti-phrenologists  more  weighty  or 
available  than  that  of  Judge  McLean.  They  are,  in  mass,  the  product 
of  an  entire  ignorance  of  phrenology,  and  therefore  unworthy  of 
examination  and  analysis*  Let  the  gentlemen  first  study  the  science, 
so  as  to  have  an  acquaintance  at  least  with  its  horn-book,  and  then, 
whether  for  it  or  against  it,  their  remarks  may  be  worthy  of  them* 
selves,  and  have  a  weightier  claim  on  the  consideration  of  others. 
For  those  savans  and  literati  who  have  thus  engaged,  unschooled  and 
empty-handed^  in  the  quixotic  attempt  to  dictate  a  creed  to  others, 
tliere  is  no  ^*  royal  or  patrician  road  to  science,"  more  than  for  the 
most  humble  and  unpretending  enquirer.  They  were  neither  bom 
phrenologists,  nor  have  become  so  by  inspiration*  And  that  they 
have  never  striven  to  make  themselves  so  by  research,  we  have  their 
own  avowal.  Yet  have  they  aspired  to  become,  by  a  dash  of  their 
pens,  arbiters  in  a  question,  whose  solution  has,  for  nearly  a  lifetime, 
given  full  employment  to  some  of  the  most  gifted  and  cultivated 
philosophers  of  the  day.  In  this  pretence  there  prevails  a  spirit 
which  we  are  unwilling  to  name.  But  were  we  to  call  it  presumption 
or  conceit,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  us  guilty  of  a  misnomer. 

In  a 'spirit  as  unworthy  of  himself  as  it  is  of  the  science  he  is 
opposed  to,  Mr.  Adams  assails  phrenology  with  a  sneer.  Whyi? 
Because  he  had  no  heavier  and  more  effective  weapon  to  wield  in  hia 


usanlt*  Hif,  procaine  ramiala  ua  of  Byipn't  Jao)(  Skjwcnpeyin 
his  poem  of  **  The  Island,"  who,  . 

^Becaose  be  knew  not  what  to  say^  he  sworeJ* 

In  like  manner,  because  Mr.  Adams  knew  not  how  to  argue  and 
discuss,  in  the  science  of  phrenology,  he  resorted  to  his .  wit,  and 
attempted  to  ridicule  it.  The  following  is  his  sharp*  pointed  missile, 
which,  unsoldier-like,  he  dipped  in  venom,  that  its  touch  may  be  fatal. 

"  As  Cicero  says,  that  he  wonders  how  two,  Ropian  augurs  could 
ever  look  each  other  in  the  face  without,  laughing,  I  have  felt  soine- 
what  of  the  same  surprise,  that  two  learned  phrenologists  can  meet 
without  the  same  temptation."  , 

We  repeat,  that  this  common-place  and  undij^nified  form  of  attack 
is  utterly  unworthy  of  Mr.  Adams's  reputation  and  standing.  When 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  men  equsd  in  intellect  and  social  rank 
to  himself,  (and  many  prenologists  are  so,)  he  should  show  his  know-, 
ledge,  strength,  and  dexterity,  in  the  use  of  fact  and  manly  argument, 
not  his  want  of  fact  and  argument,  and  his  sarcastic  temper,  by 
resorting  to  ridicule.  Were  we  inclined  to  return  his  attack  in  his 
own  spirit,  we  might  well  say,  we  wonder  how  be  and  his  associates, 
in  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Se wall's  book,  can  look  each  oth^r  in 
the  face  hereafter,  without  laughing|  or  rather  blushingn  on  account 
of  the  blundering  folly  they  have  committe(^,  by  interfering  in  a 
matter  of  which  they  are  so  ignorant,  that  they  can  do  nothing  but 
expose  their  intellectual  nakedness. 

If  Pr.  Se wall's  correspondents  are  ambitiof^  to  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  phrenology,  they  must  toil  for  it^  else  will  their  testimony, 
whether  for  or  against  it,  be  as  idle  and  valueless  as  the  thistle's 
beard.  Will  this  language  be  deemed  disrespectful  to  men  of  such 
acknowledged  talents,  attainments,  and  worth?  Be  it  so^  Of  pre- 
tenders^  as  such^  we  cannot  consent  to  speak  respectfully.  And  that 
they  are  pretenders  in  phrenology,  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one 
competent  to  decide.  Indeed,  were  they  themselves  interrogated  on 
the  subject,  on  oath  or  on  honour,  they  would  confess  that  their 
knowledge  of  phrenology  is  but  empty  pretence. 

With  the  crude  notions  of  such  self-constituted  and  insufficient 
judges,  we  will  not  compare  the  mature  and  solid  opinions  of  men 
who,  by  years  of  observation,  research,  and  reflection,  have  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  phrenology.  Such  a  weighing 
of  attainment  against  ignorance,  and  something  against  nothing, 
would  be  a  desecration  of  knowledge,  and  a  wrong,  if  not  an  insult 
and  discouragement,  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  As  well  might  we 
compare  a  Hercules  with  a  dwarf,  or  *<  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr."  , 


*  There  lite,  hdwarer/'itt  dite  UmftecT  Bmb^\  tpm  n^b  h!a^e  not  ttMM 
phrenology  a  regular  study,  of  equal  ftttfndittg  «nKi  telenu^  ^h  thdMi 
whose  names  have  been  lent  as  props  to  Dr.  SewaU's  aatt-phrenolo* 
gical  lectures,  who  entertain  of  the  science  a  very  different  opinion 
Among  these,  the  Hoiioutable  H^tii'y  Clay  stands  coilspicuous.  It  is 
bat  a  few  months  siiice  %e  sa>t  in  the  hands  df  Dr.  Cottyer,  a  prac- 
tical phrenologist,  cenifidates  flrom  Mf.  Clay,  aitd  several  other  genUe- 
tten,  highly  distinguished  f6t  intellect  and  attainitaeht,  virtuany  testify- 
ing to  their  favourable  opinion  of  the  science,  by  announcing  the 
surprising  cotitectness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  doctor  hacf 
detected  and  unfolded  their  own  characiters,  by  examining  their  heads. 
Let  these  decisions,  then,  in  favour  of  phreiiology,  stand  as  counter- 
balances— ^for  they  are  so-^to  the  decisions  of  Messrs.  Adams* 
Webster,  and  company,  in  opposition  to  it.  Ad  fair  aiSt  those  clashing 
and  countervailing  w'itnesses  are  concerned^  therefore,  the  "  two 
lectures"  are  left  to  stand  or  fall,  according  to  theif  possession  oi' 
want  of  matter  and  merit. 

As  regards  the  journalists  who  hate  c&st  abd  recorded  their 
suffrages  in  behalf  of  the  *'  lectures,'*  the  same  may  be  said,  and  said 
with  confidence.  There  is  not  among  them  i  single  individual  who 
has  made  a  study  of  phrenology.  And  without  study — serious  stud^ 
— it  caQ  never  be  understood.  If  there  be  an  exception  to  this  state- 
ment, it  attaches  to  Dt,  Jaines  Johnson,  of  London,  senior  editor  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review.  And  even  he  has  neVer  been,  in 
the  strict  meaning  of  the  term,  a  student  of  phrenology.  He  has 
enquired  into  it,  however,  iudScientty  to  have  made  respectable 
attainments  ih  it,  and  has  long  been  one  of  its  steady  Supporters. 
Nor  is  the  support  of  such  a  comparative  giant  lA  science  to  be  placed 
dn  a  level,  without  flagrant  injustice,  with  the  opposition  of  the 
pigmy  Eui'opean  editors,  who  have  uttered  their  war-cry  in  the  cause 
of  Dr.  Sewall.  And  it  is  wofthy  of  remark.  Chat  the  extract  from 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  penned  by  Dr.  Johnson,  contains 
ilbthing  expressive  of  that  gentleman's  belief  in  the  truth  and  sound* 
ness  of  Dr.  8e wall's  production.  It  is  a  mark  of  editorial  courtesy, 
and  nothing  more.  Here  i^  the  extract.  Let  the  reader  peruse  it, 
and  judge  of  it  for  himself. 

*«  Dr.  Sewall  is  evidently  a  well-informed,  and  as  evidently  a  weH-* 
intentioned  man.  He  examines  phrenology  with  no  malice  prepense, 
with  no  spirit  of  dogmatism,  with  no  intention  to  bully.  If  he 
disputes  the  conclusions  with  the  phrenologists,  he  does  so  after 
arguing  the  question  ^ith  them,  and  the  groimds  of  his  dissent,  ae 
well  as  the  pi'oeess  of  reasoning  which  leads  to  it,  are  opeAly 
exposed." 


Tkftti  fa  ik^tlM  {M'aiiMi  dot  di«pr&hie  of  mtftet  ttttd  stib^tMee.  In 
Idl  ^^  li  toid,  tntthttei'  atfd  dii{kHiitioti  aftme  ard  intoiv^d.  And  hitd 
Ik.  Johttaon  been  infoitn^  of  d)6  %hole  eoarse  ptmued  by  D^. 
S«w^  in  rehtdon  to  phu^nology,  fie  lirould  ^avei  hft  hU  '^dispost- 
iftfn'^  t6  Be  the  dh&mpibti  of  itieif.  M^tff,  w  wer  feel  pisrsoaded,  wonld 
he  have  failed  td  aigaify  hid  eoneorrenee  in  opinion  with  Dr.  SewaH, 
had  h^  bdievikl  htm  to  be  cdnect  in  hii^  views  of  ihe  Science. 

Of  the  «*  Amei^ican  Medici  IntetHigeneer,*^  the  '<  American  Journal 
of  the  Medieal  Bdiettces/'  and  a  few  Othfhr  American  periodicals,  that 
Kave  taken  aidea*  and  declared  themaelvea  partisans  of  Dr.  Sewall,  we 
forbear  to  speak,  for  reaaona  which  it  wodd  be  atrperfinons  in  ns  to 
recite.  We  fee!  if  Otrr  dtity*,  howeter,  ta  say,  that  we  deem  it  extrar 
ordinary,  not  to  pronounce  it  an  event  of  evil  omen,  for  any  editor, 
ppOssedsing  even  a  moderate  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
with  a  doe  regand  for  therr  correctness  and  pnrifty,  to  become  the 
adtocatea  of  a  work  Which  haa  ao  grossly  violated  some  of  the  leiUling 
truths  and  principles  of  both  of  those  branches  of  science^  aa  Dr. 
SeWaH'a  •*  Lecturer"  have  done.  The  fiVst  of  these  vtolationa  fo 
whhsh  We  shall  advert,  is  clearly  involved  in  the  following  claQsed, 
page  48. 

**In  pursuing  our  investigation,  we  lAalt  en(}uii^e->-^l.  How  tAr 
phrenology  is  sustained  by  the  structure  and  orgonisatiun  at  the 
brain.'' 

Thia,  though  not  dfrectiyj  yet  viriuaHy  and  openly,  amonnts  to  an 
asaertion  by  Dr.  Sewall,  that  he  can  detect  the  physiology  of  a  part 
of  tfie  body  by  its  anatomy ;  in  other  words,  Ihat  he  can  tell,  by  its 
*'  structure  and  organisation,'*  the  flmction  which  an  organ  is  anilied 
fb'  perform. 

Is  this  true?  No,  it  is  not*  No  allegation  can  be  more  groondleaa 
and  deceptive.  We  defy  Dr.  Sewall  ta  disclose,  from  its  *^  atmctnue 
and  organisation,"  the  function  which  any  tiaaue  of  the  body  is  fitted 
ta  perform.  Nor -can  such  disclosure  be  made  by  any  other  person. 
'Hie  functions  of  organs  are  ascertained,  not  by  anAtotnioal  analyiiia, 
but  by  experiment  and  observation. 

If  Dr.  Sewall  had  not  learned  the  truth  from  other  sources,  could 
he  tell  by  the  anatomy  of  the  liver  that  its  6£ice  is  to  secrete  bite? 
firom  the  anatomy  of  the  kidneys,' that  they  are  fitted  to  sect«te  urine? 
of  the  lungs,  that  their  destination  and  fitness  are  to  receive  air  and 
arterialise  the  blood  ?  or  even  fVom  *'  the  Htnictnte  and  organisation^' 
of  the  heart,  that  that  viscus  is  adapted  and  designed  for  the  work  of 
eircalationt  No,  he  could  not;  nor  is  the  ablest  anatomist  and 
physiologist  living  conipetent  to  the  discovery.     How  then,  in  the 
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more  delicatei  iavolved*  a^d  recondite  atni$tiu»  of  (he  hmnk^  can 
Dr.  Sewali  detect  either  the  fitness  or  uafitaew  of  that  orgai)  to  be 
made  the  inatrument  of  the  mind»  and  thus  ^>  subserve  or  not  t^ 
purposes  of  phrenology?  In  the  present  state  of  anatomical  and 
physiological  science,  such  detection  is  impossible— «nd  so  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  by  every  one  thoroughly  master  of  those  branches  of 
knowledge.  liVhy  does  the  doctor,  then,  dare  intentionally  to  violate 
truth,  and  to  deceive  the  uninformed,  by  professing  to  do  so  ?  And 
wherefore  do  the  editors  of  periodicals  back  him  in  such  a  wanton 
and*  shameful  departure  from  duty  ?  Wc  might  add,  with  propriety, 
why  is  it  that  men  of  such  standing  and  influence  as  M essm.  Adams, 
Webster,  Sergeant,  and  M'Lean,  lend  their  names  to  give  weight  and 
currency  to  so  scandalous  and  mischievous  a  fraud  in  science?  True, 
from  their  utter  ignorance  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  they  did  not 
know  that  it  was  a  fraud.  Because  of  their  ignorance,  therefore, 
they  ought  not  to  have  descended  from  their  high  estate,  mingle  with 
^'  the  unthinking  million,"  and  cry,  **  True,  true,'*  to  a  production  of 
whose  soundness  they  were  incompetent  to  judge.  By  such  an  aet 
of  indiscretion  and  folly  they  have  degraded  themselves,  and  dimi- 
nished their  influence  in  relation  to  science,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  elevating  or  supporting  the  standing  and  authority  of  the 
writer  whom  they  designed  to  befriend.  Such  must  be  necessarily, 
and  such  of  right  should  be,  the  fate  of  those  who,  relying  on  their 
own  scanty  wisdom,  resist  the  advice  of  the  more  experienced  sage, 
*•  /  sutoft  ne  ultra  crepidam" 

Dr.  Sewali  has  perpetrated  another  studied  and  most  flagrant 
violation  of  truth;  by  palming  on  the  public  five  or  six  plates,  at  the 
end  of  his  book,  as  a  correct  representation  of  the  average  thickness 
of  the  human  skull,  and  of  the  average  size  of  the  frontal  sinus.  If 
the  doctor  does  not  know  this  representation  to  be  untrue  and  decep- 
tive, his  ignorance  of  osteology  is  obvious  and  pitiable.  And  if  he 
does  know  it,  his  moral  delinquency,  in  making  the  representation,  is 
an  oflence,  not  only  against  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  but 
against  the  solemn  ordinances  and  mandates  of  Heaven. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  human  skull  is  about  two  lines,  or  the 
^th  of  an  inch.  But  the  thickness  of  tlie  skulls  which  Dr.  Sewali 
has  had  depicted,  ranges  from  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  which  is 
pretematurally,  and,  we  doubt  not,  morbidly  thin,  to  several  lines 
beyond  an  entire  inch — a  thickness  to  which  none  but  the  skulls  of 
madmen,  long  afllicted  with  their  malady,  and  but  very  few  of  Mem, 
have  ever  attained.  Indeed,  two  of  the  skulls  delineated  in  Dr. 
SewalPs  work  are  gready  thicker  than  any  others  we  have  ever 
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witaMted.*  Nor  has  he  hioiMlfy  we  veitture  to  assert,  erer  seen 
them  equaled.  Heace  he  has  selected  them  ^for  his  plates,  from 
iosidioiis  and  unworthy  motives ;  because  he  fancies  that,  in  the  eyes 
of  '*  the  miUioh,*'  they  present  the  strongest  objection  to  the  truth  of 
phrenology.  And  the  specimen  of  a  frontal  sinus,  which  he  has 
exhibited  in  plate  VI,  is  at  least  four  or  five  times,  or  more,  above  the 
average  size.  A  stratagem  like  this,  to  carry  his  point  witli  the 
tthinformed  multitude,  is  alone  sufficient  to  expose  the  author  and  liis 
bo«k  to  die  severest  censures  of  every  friend  of  truth.  Be  the  science 
tme  or  false,  beneficial  or  injurious  in  its  influence  on  man,  such  an 
assault  on  it  is  an  outrage,  at  once  revolting  and  unpardonable,  on 
tm^  and  justiee,  morality  and  religion,  and  cannot  fail,  sooner  or 
lalor,  to  recoil  on  the  assailant,  with  that  confusion  and  overthrow 
whfiish  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  bring  down  on  others. 

In  pages  83-4^&^  and  7  of  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  Dr. 
SewaU  has  inswted,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  state  of  Ohio,  the 
report  of  a  cose  of  disease,  under  the  following  caption : 

*<  Ca9e  of  fatal  duorganisation  of  the  brain,  without  correapond' 
mg  derangemeni  of  the  iriteUectual  and  moral  acts.  By  G.  W* 
BosBSTLBR,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio." 

Our  notice  of  this  singular,  and,  to  us,  unprecedented  case,  must  be 
brief  and  general.  And  to  notice  it  as,  from  its  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, it  seems  to  deserve,  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  us ;  because 
our  remarks  must  involve  a  doubt  of  the  accuracy  or  veracity  of  the 
pbyneian  who  reported  it.  The  morbid  affection,  which  was  cere- 
bral»  was  ^e  result  of  a  mechanical  injury,  frbm  external  violence, 
and  oeeurred  in  a  boy  about  eleven  years  of  age.  Such  were  its 
vtoleoce  and  extent,  that  it  threw  into  a  deeply  diseased  condition, 
almost  the  entire  contents  of  die  cranium. 

*i Ws  ste  indnfAd  to  oopgrbere  an  extract  on  thia  point,  from  a  review  of  these 
Itftarei,  whicb  sppeaied  in  the  &ni  number  of  the  Phrenological  Jouroal. — Bd. 

<»I)r.  Sewi^U  eays,  page  47,  <Tbe  biitory  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
in4tvidttals  wboee  crania  are  here  delineated,  I  ahall  not  relate.'  But  whj  not? 
Candour  and  hoaeaty  required  thai,  if  he  poaaeesed  their  history,  he  should  have 
related  it ;  and  his  language  implies  that  he  does  possess  it.  This  we  happen  to 
know ;  and  we  know,  too,  that  he  is  so  afraid  that  it  will  get  abroad,  to  a  personal 
friend  and  an  assistant  in  the  admeasurement  of  the  skulls,  he  refuted,  when 
requetted  to  confide  their  hittory.  It  is  too  plain  to  be  questioned,  that  Dr.  8. 
knew  that  a  detail  of  the  history  of  the  cases  would  militate  against  bis  theory, 
■Hd  that  for  this  reason  they  were  suppressed.  The  thickeet  of  thete  delineated 
ekutte,  (that  from  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Spurzbeim,)  he  told  his  classes  in  Boston 
and  Oambridge,  Mass.,  was  that  of  a  man  who  was  flr  Swentjf  jfeare  a  rt^n^ 
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'«Tke  dn»*iiiater  (sayB  the  reporter)  pitsented  strong  iMBte  of 
inflammation"  (wat,  in  fact,  very  hUentely  ir^meij  «*0Ter  the 
entire  sreh  of  the  head."  In  otbtr  part*,  the  **  dttraHaater  wat  dkh 
organised  by  ukeratkmJ*  in  the  right  hemisphere  of  fSne  brain;  the 
'*  anterior  and  middle  lobes  were  destroyed  by  suppatfation;'*  and  the 
place  they  had  occupied,  "presented  eipttftd  datUjft  the  bolloir  of 
which  was  filled  with  some  sero^pnnileht  matter."  The  third  Mie 
was  abo  much  disorganised.  "  The  left  hemi^heMr  was  ia  a»  state 
of  raimoUiseetneni  {preternatural  softneee}  down  to'  ^  cerpta  «d- 
losnm.  It  was  so  mach  softened,  that  ^e  slighlestl  toueh  would 
remove  portions ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  sponge,  I  wiped  away  hs 
substance  to  near  the  corpus  callosum^  where-  it  hegtm  to  be  fictaer, 
but  presented  more  the  appearance  of  &  komogtneime  mmes,  than  wf 
regular  organiuUion.  The  chiasm  of  the  optic  nerves^  ae  tadl  as 
their  entire  tract,  was  so  soft  as  to  yietd  toa^ slight  touch  with  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel,  and  the  olfactory  were  in  the  same  eoddilion." 
«  «  «  <(  This  boy  was,  notwithetanding,  ranMurkably  inielUgient«  In 
my  daily  visits,  I  had  frequent  conversations  with  him^  aitd  in  aK  ttiy 
observations  I  could  not  discover  the  slightest  dciran^ment  of  his 
intellectual  faculties."  *  *  *  <«  Sofaratmihd  it  concerned,  he  game  fid 
evidence  of  disease.    His  vision,  audition,  and  voice,  Were  nnimpsired." 

Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  this  extraordinary  case  of  disease* 
Almost  the  entire  brain  gone,  or  deeply  vdieordei^  and  the  intellect 
tod  moral  faculties  unimpaired !  1 

Supposing  this  ease  to  be  tme,  and  to  piku^  any  thing,  itpirovte 
entirdy  too  much.  The  plain  and  only  inference  that  can  be  fairly 
drawn  from  it  is,  that  cerebral  soundikesa  hits  na  decessafly  ooimectioii 
with  morat  and  intellectual  soundness ;  buti  that,  for  ail  &e  pufpdees 
of  "  sensibility,  perception,  judgment^  itaemozy,  and  moral  feeling'^?'  a 
morbid  brain  is  as  good  as  a  healthy  one ! 

To  this  position,  legitimafleliy,  we  say,  dedueed^om  tbe  statoftient 
of  the  case  under  consideration,  the  ttioai  #&g¥anf  ail^  ^<^g^  ^^ 
phrenologist  will  not  assent.  Nmbody  wHl  assent  to  a  mttioll  so 
ibonstrous,,  unless  his  own  btain  be  in  a  rnvsers^ly  nnsoond  condition^ 
The  case  is  in  opposition — ^im^ersible  op(Mi%ioil-*-«40  aH  that  i^ 
known,  and  ^11  that  has  hitherto  beeii  believed,  respecting  the  cause 
of  sound  intellect  and  sound  morals.  It  affects  to  make  Dr.  Sewalt 
and  his  correspondent.  Dr.  Boerstler^  the  scientific  vanquishers  of 
Bell  and  Demoulins,  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  Magendie  and  Cuvier,  and 
a  host  of  other  illustrious  anatomists,  physiologists,  and  naturalists, 
and  the  subverters  of  their  dieeovetieir^  uid  of  some  of  the  moet 
approved  opinione  and  doetriiies  they  maitttained.  If  is  to  ereatd  a 
new  epoch  in  mental  phylosophy.     For  even  the  metaphysM 


I 
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tWmaHyw  4dmUi  that  if  the  bnda  be  seri^ud^  dfirangedi  the  nind 
snfiM  in  all  its  fiiculties.  But  Dn  Sewall,  io  the  ioAtaace^  before  mi,, 
denies  the  eorrectneas  of  this  admission,  and  adduces, a  case,  where 
tka  mind  wae  healthy,  ootwithstaodiiig  the  destructioa  and  loas  of  ^o 
iacoiKpiderable  portioa  of  the  braiai  aod  th^  diamal  9od  ipcnxable 
danuBgemetit  of  the  lemaindei. 

Nor  does  the  manrel--^or  it  is  a  marrel'^-stop  here.  In  this  case^ 
mwa  the  unsoundpess  of  neive  h»d  ao  deleteripus  bearing  on  the 
ipiietioii  of  extemai  sense,  {n  **  their  entire  tract,  (says  the  report,) 
the  optic  nerves  were  so  t^  ae  t^  }gM4  to  a  slight  touch  of  the 
hemdkof  the  eea^^i'*  in  oAer  words,  they  were  4eepJ[y  deranged ; 
and  yet  the  patient's  '*wsiofi,  ^^pditioo,  and  voicq,  were  uoim- 
paired ! !"  Next  we  may  expect  to  he  told  that  disorganised  muscles 
and  bones  are  as  sti?0Qg,  a^d  aetive,  aod  useful,  as  healthy  ones  ! ! 

In  plain  terms,  so  extiaoidioary,  unprecedented,  and  unique^  is  this 
case,  (unique  at  least  to  us,)  that  every  (;4)03ideration  bearing  on  it 
oompels  us  to  regard  it  as  the  product  of  mistake,  or  deliberate  &bri- 
eation ;  else  the  brain  and  mind  of  the  subject  of  it  were  governed  by 
laws  totally  difierent  from  those  wbiph  govern  the  brains  and  minds 
of  other  persons.  Had  Dr.  Sewall,  as  other  fanatics  or  imposters 
have  done,  reported  a  ease  in  which  the  whale  brain  was  ossified,  or 
ewBB  petrified^  and  all  the  mental  faculties  and  functions  unimpaixedo 
we  would  have  reposed  in  the  truth  of  the  report  as  much  confidenjoe, 
as  we  do  in  the  truth  of  that  which  he  has  given  us.  In  plainer 
Issms,  we.  would  not  have  believed  ii,  because  we  could  not.  Had 
the  boy  been  decapitated,  as  e^ily  could  we  believe  in  his  retention 
aid  exercise  of  unimpaired  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  as  with  9 
biain  so  extensively  and  essentially  sl^attered.  A  re^iark  or  tw^ 
more,  and  we  are  done. 

The  getting  up  of  T)r.  Sewall's  bookt  in  the  mangier  which  charac- 
terises it,  we  regard  as  ^  act  of  literary  charkUcmism,  The  pomp 
of  names  and  recommendations,  with  which  it  issues  from  the  press, 
is  to  us  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  euthpr's  consciousness  that  it 
needed  such  recoramendationSf  He  knew  and  felt  that  in  itself  it  has 
neither  weight,  attractiveness,  or  merit.  Its  deficiencies,  therefore, 
ttust  be  supplied  by  laudatory  certificates.  For  in  some  way  the 
public  appetite  must  be  plied  with  it  to  satiety.  And,  without  the 
sauce  of  eulogy,  its  author  felt  assured  that  a  second  niess  of  it  would^ 
not  be  swallowed.  Hence  his  beggaHy  application  to  his  patrons  for 
latleis.  And  hence  thisir  folly  and  lecklescuiess  m  testifying  io  the 
merit  of  a  work,  and  the  demerit  of  a  science,  on  the  value  or  worlh*, 
iessness  of  neither  of  which,  we  confidently  repeat,  they  were  com* 
petent  to  decide. 
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Wherefofe  is  it  that  Brandreth,  and  other  quacks  and  impostors  in 
medicine,  usher  to  the  world  their  pills  and  potions,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  scores  of  certificates  ?  The  answer  is  plain.  Because  they 
know  that  in  themselves  their  drugs  are  useless.  They  know  that 
hy  their  effects  in  healing' disease,  those  articles  will  never  recommend 
themselves  to  public  patronage.  And  public  patronage  is  what  they 
want,  that  they  may  be  enabled,  by  means  of  it,  to  practise  their 
imposture  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  higher  profit.  From  motives 
of  the  same  stamp,  we  have  too  good  reason  to  believe,  has  Dr. 
Sewall  prefaced  the  second  edition  of  his  '^lectures"  with  the  com- 
mon*place  puffery  of  letters,  obtained,  on  ^eleemosynary  principles, 
from  an  incompetent  source.  His  object  is  augmented  popularity 
and  patronage,  that  he  may  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  imposition  and 
deception.  And  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  difference,  in  point,  of  dis* 
honesty  and  disgraceful ness,  between  charlatanism  in  book-making 
and  charlatanism  in  medicine. 

Finally,  to  show  the  actual  contempt  (a  strong  expression,  yet  a' 
perfectly  just  one)  with  which  the  empty  puffery  of  Messrs.  Adams, 
Webster,  M*Lean,  Sergeant,  and  company,  ought  to  be  regarded,  we 
will  state  a  similar  case,  and  call  for  a  fair  decision  of  it. 

A  physician  or  a  phrenologist,  who  has  never  devoted  to  the  serions- 
study  of  civil  law,  statute  law,  the  law  of  nations,  or  the  science  <^ 
politics,  a  single  day,  writes  and  publishes  a  book,  in  which  he- 
attempts  to  discredit  and  subvert  aU  that  has  been  written  or  spoken 
on  the  subject  of  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  UnileiJ 
States,  by  Hamilton,  and  Madison,  and  Jay,  John  Adams,  John  Q 
Adams,  Webster,  Clay,  and  other  distinguished  statesmen  of  oar 
country.  Nor  does  he  stop  here.  From  a  dozen  or  two  of  men,  as 
ignorant  as  himself  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  just  enumerated  he 
procures  letters  recommendatory  of  his  work,  and  proclaiming  for 
him  a  signal  triumph  over  all  his  opponents.  Suppose  such  a  case, 
we  say,  (and  folly  might  produce  it,)  what  opinion  would  be  formed 
in  relation  to  it  by  all  enlightened  and  judicious  men !  Precisely 
what  that  opinion  would  be,  we  may  not  say.  But  this  we  do  say, 
and  say  it  confidently,  that  the  opinion  ought  not  to  differ  in  any 
material  point  from  that  which  should  be  formed  of  Dr.  Sewall's 
"Lectures,"  and  the  hosannas  resounded  to  them  in  the  prefatory 
letters.  And  such,  we  conscientiously  believe,  will  be  the  deliberate 
verdict  of  every  man  of  sound  and  unprejudiced  sense  and  correct 
morals,  by  whom  the  '*  two  Lectures,''  and  their  dozen  of  misbegotten 
eulogies,  shall  be  perused. 
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ARTICLE  11. 

CASE  IN  WHICH  CHARACTER  WAS  INFERRED  FROM  CEREBRAL  DEVELOP-^ 

MENT. 

On  the  14di  of  March,  1839,  a  skull  wds  presented  to  the  Phreno- 
logical Society  of  New  York,  with  the  request  that  jts  indications 
should  be  described ;  the  gentleman  who  presented  it,  promising  to 
famish  some  particulars  concerning  the  character  of  the  individual  to 
whom  it  had  belonged. 

The  request  being  acceded  to,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
appointed,  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject — Mr.  A.  Boardman, 
Dr.  P.  H.  Wildman,  and  Mr.  William  Stuart.  On  the  29th  of 
March  they  reported  as  follows  :— 

The  committee  appoiilted  to  examine  the  skull  presented  to  the 
society  by  Mr.  L.,  and  to  report  upon  the  same,  wopid  say,  that 
this  being  the  first  formal  trial  to  which  their  skill,  as  practical 
phrenologists,  has  been  subjected,  they  approach  the  subject  with  the 
conviction,  that,  in  some  points,  they  may  give  an  erroneous  interpret* 
tation  of  the  external  indications.  They  hope,  therefore,  that  if  such 
interpretation  be  given,  their  want  of  skill  may  not  be  charged  to 
phrenology.  With  ^ese  preliminary  remarks,  they  respectfully 
report:  ' 

Thai  the  skull  appears  -to  be  that  of  a  male  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  of  age,  and  of  an  active  temperament.  Its  dimensions  are 
aa  follow  :*~ 

Inchefl. 

Fiom  Occipital  Spine  to  Individuality, 7t 

'*    Philoprogenitiveness  to  Individuality,       .     .     .  7f 

'«    Ear  to  Individuality,    .     .     .     « 4| 

*•        "     Firmness, 5| 

**    Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness,      .     .     •    .  5f 

*•     Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness, 5| 

^    Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 5f 

<*    Constructiveness  to  Constructivene^s,       ...  5 

**    Acquisitiveness  to  Acquisitiveness,       .     .     .     .  5| 

Ideality  to  Ideality, 4f 


(C 


The  head  is  of  full  size.     The  intellectual  region  full ;  the  moral 
region  rather  small;  and  the  region  of  the  propensities  very  large 
The  following  is  the  relative  siae  of  each  organ  in  your  committee's 
estimation  :-^ 


♦f^v 


^macAii  FwiwpM>axpA^  f9iW4^* 


AmatiTeness,  large,  9.* 
PhiloprogenitiTeness,  large,  9. 
CoQcentrativeness,  lower  reg4oQ 

full,  upper  moderate. 
Adhesiveness^  large,  9.. 
Combativeness,  rather  large,  8. 
DesiructiTeuess,  very  large,  10. 
Alimentiveness,  full.  7. 
Secret!  reaess,  yery  large,  10. 
AcquisitiTeness,  large,  9. 
CoDstructiveness,  rather  large,  8. 
Belf-esteem,  rather  large,  8. 
Love  of  ApproiMLtioo,  wiige,  9. 
Cautiousuesa,  very  large,  10. 
Benevolence,  rather  full,  6. 
Veneration,  rather  smaH,  4. 
Firmnees,  large,  9. 

g;>a)BGieDtioi|8oesp.  rfnibter  8|D«ll,4f 
ope,  rather  small,  4, 


Wonder,  moderate,  5. 

Ideality,  full,  7. 
Wk,  full,  7. 
Imitation,  moderate,  5. 

JnimiwMlYf  large,  9« 

Form,  rather  large,  8. 
Size,  large,  9. 
Weight,  full,  7. 
Colourisg,  moderate,  6, 
Locality,  lull,  7. 
Number,  ralher  full,  6. 
Order,  full,  7. 
Bvwituality,  nxkn  Ml,  6. 
Time,  mpderaie,  & 
Tune,  rather  large^  9* 
Language,  futl^  7* 
Gmpparison,  rather  AiU,  & 
Oau$aiUy,  foU,  7. 


Tb«  fl&uU  is  of  moderate  (bipl^QefiSy  fsoeopjk  in  Ae  regbna  of  Finn 
aesB,  Seer^tivonesa,  Phik^ofawtiv9iM«99  «n<l  Amativ^ieflat  in  wbi4 
it  i$  quite  tranypaxeort* 

Tlie  charaeterialica  of  this  hoyd  appiaiir  lo  j^^r  committoa  to  bt 
written  upon  it  in  largQ  haniL  Tl»e  individual  pQS9fia9ing  auoh  m 
organiaatiqn,  would  be  quita  vaiit  to  {lo  3  hyr  unto  Himaialf  s  h^  wo«U 
V«  profligate  and  corrupt,  of  a  e^vage*  W>oio4*tbtns^  dispoaitiiHif  ibut 
wily  and  cautLona  to  a  oon^iderajble  degree*  His  intellects  IMkf, 
and  Secretiveness,  however,  would  enable  him  to  cloak  his  diafNiai- 
lion,  when  nepessary,  nnder  a  plAuaible  aad«  for  htis  eiroamstanoes, 
refined  address ;  but  Jiis  p^o»e  of  Benevolence,  of  Yeneni&ion*  and  of 
Conscientiousness,  would  be  too  feeble  in  their  appeals  to  iw^raio 
him  from  evil.  Remorse  wonld  hardly  be  felt  by  him  for  the  most 
atrocious  deeds.  He  would  he  pleasisd  wUh  viUaiiy  adroidy  eveewited, 
but  despise  a  man  who  would  allow  himself  to  be  veadHy  detected. 
In  executing  his  plans,  he«would  hesitate  and  be  loath  to  comsait  him- 
self, but  once  involved,  would  become  desperate ;  were  he  n  pirate, 
for  instance,  he  would  act  upon  the  maxim,  ^^  Dead  men  tell  no  lies." 
His  love  of  children  and  friends  wou)d  be  eonsiderablo ;  these  being, 
in  fact,  almost  the  only  amiable  traits  in  his  oharaeter.  His,  know- 
ledge of  facts,  of  places,  of  forffis,  and  ^is  love  of  musiCj  were  con- 
siderable. Your  committee  tbink  that  be  would  be  subject  to  fits  of 
taciturnity  and  gloom. 

In  closing  this  report,  your  committee  remind  the  society  that  the 
only  information  they  received  with  the  skull,  was  that  it  belonged  to 


*  The  raiativa  tixe  dl  the  4evelopaieiil8  appear^  to  be  given  in  Chid  ease  on  a 
wale  from  1  to  10. — Eo, 
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an  imedttoated  indiTidiiat.    Of  th^  circiunttaaces  of  UMnjMniBienli  age» 
sex,  and  external  inAuences,  they  were  uniaformed. 

Andrbw  BaAEiiluif,  Chairman. 

After  the  repeat  was  read,  Mr.  L.,  who  presented  the  skuU, 
fiinushed  a  paper  containing  the  following  partiiiulars : — 

Account  of  S.,  who  wa$  tried  at  New  Londony  Ct,^  before  the 
Supreme  Courts  and  executed  in  the  Jcnl-yardj  June  Qtn,  1834, 
'  and  to  whom  the  accompanying  Cranium  belonged 

Dr.#3'orth,  of  New  London,  says :  •*  I  saw  S.  previous  to  his  trial; 
he  seemed  to  be  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age ;  he  had  an 
energetic  eye,  as  well  as  body,  and  a  fierce-looking  countenance ;  he 
readily  answered  most  of  my  questions.  From  his  communications, 
and  other  sources,  I  detail  the  following  particulars  : — 

**  S.  was  bom  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  ;  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  had  never  been  to  school,  but  had  been  allowed  his  own  way 
in  every  thing.  He  was  addicted  to  intemperance.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  his  wife  and  child, 
was  as  follows — 

^*  S.  was  in  danger  of  going  to  jail  for  debt,  and  wanted  his  daughter 
to  give  up  her  hard-earned  money.  This,  Mrs.  S,  advised  her  not  to 
do,  and  told  her  husband  that  he  was  intoxicated  with  cider.  This 
further  excited  him,  and  he  took  his  axe,  knocked  down  the  cellar 
door,  knocked  in  the  head  of  the  cider  barrel,  and  let  out  the  liquor. 
He  tlien  came  up,  looked  out  of  the  window  to  see  if  any  one  was 
near,  went  behind  his  wife,  struck  her  on  the  h^ad  with  the  edge  of 
the  axe  as  she  sat  with  her  infant  child  in  her  arms,  cleft  her  skull, 
and  almost  cut  the  child  in  two  with  the  same  blow.  He  afterwards 
said  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  injure  the  child ;  but  when  he  saw 
the  distress  it  was  in,  from  the  wound  he  had  inflicted  accidentally, 
he  finished  its  life  with  a  second  blow. 

**  I  have  learned  from  other  sources,  that  8.  showed  a  cruel  dispo- 
sition from  a  boy ;  that  when  he  drove  a  team,  he  would  oflen  get 
angry,  beat  his  cattle  cruelly,  and  also  lacerate  their  sides  by  punch- 
ing them  wi^  a  sharp  nail  driven  into  his  whip-stock.  In  jail,  he 
never  said,  to  my  knowledge,  that  he  was  sorry  for  having  killed  his 
wife,  btit  only  for  having  killed  his  child.** 

Mr.  L.  subsequently  furnished  the  following  particulars  in  addition : 

Mr.  H.  Palmer, of  Norwich,  says:  *'I  lived  in  the  next  house ^to 
S.'s,  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  and  was  one  of  the  filrst  who  entered 
after  the  deed.  I  heard  him  say,  *■  I  have  done  the  work  now.*  .1 
always  considered  him  a  sane  man,  possessed  of  as  much  intelli- 
gence a/B  men  generally ;  he,  however,  was  witb^out  ^ducatioa>  neither 
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htd  hft  l«mN4  «ny  trade,  taf  he  posseeaed  a  <g|iood  meehenieal  ttfhi  6#' 
mind;  would  sometioiM  make  and  lepair  ehoes,  Tepair  esrvwhoe^n 
and  do  other  meehanical  job9.  He  was  a  very  passionate  man,  and 
alao  very  cowardly;  would  avoid  ooniaet,  if  posaibles  w$s  not  a  m^iral 
nor  religious  man.  In  conveiaalioii  he  was  ^bsoenet  aad  ^^mn^mtm 
quite  affable  and  humorous ;  he  was  apparently  much  attached  to  his 
children  and  friends. 

*^  Re  had  contemplated  killing  his  wife  (wo  ^r  three  yeacs  before 
he  did  it,  and  oflen  had  a  knife  under  hui  pillow  for  that  purpq^e,  but 
always  shrunk  back  from  the  task.  Hq  wanted  to  see  his  wife  after 
her  death;  and  he  appeared  much  affected,  felt  s(HrrQW,.and  wished  he 
had  not  done  it.  He  seemed  quite  libetal  and  generous  to  his  friends* 
for  one  of  his  circumstances ;  he  wsa  ^  day  labcmver." 


ARTICLE  III. 


.Phrenology  in  the  Family;  or  the  DtiHtyof  Phrenolo^  in  Early 
Domestte  Education.  By  Joseph  A.  Warne,  A.  M.  Phila- 
delphia :  6.  W.  Donohue«    pp.  992. 

It  is  often  urged,  by  persons  who  slight  or  ridicule  the  int0rest:  which 
tltey  see  others  take  in  the  subject  of  education,  that  those  who  seem 
most  to  trouble  themselves  in  the  matter,  often  succeed  no  better  than 
their  neighbours,  and  sometimes  not  so  well.  The  best  governed 
child,  they  say,  often  grows  up  the  least  docile ;  the  most  he-lessoned 
booby,  the  greatest  dunce^  No  doubt*  There  is  here,  as  iu  every 
thing  else,  a  zeal  which  is  not  according  to  knowledge.  We  once 
heard  of  a  madman  who  would  daily  place  his  children  on  the 
lawn  before  his  house,  water  them  carefully  with  a  watering  pot,  and 
leave  them  oujt  in  the  summer*s  sun  to  dry  and  grow;. as  he  would 
have  done  a  rose-bush  or  geranium.  The  story  says  the  poor  man 
wondered,  when  the  children  died,  that  a  treatment  which  had  cost 
him  so  much  trouble  should  have  availed  so  little.  There  are  many, 
who  have  not  madness  to  plead  as  their  excuse,  whose  treatment  of 
the  mind  costs  them  quite  as  much  pains,  and  is  yet  quite  as  absurd, 
as  our  madman's  treatment  of  the  body.  Their  failure,  so  far  from 
being  a  reason  why  o&ers  should  take  no  pains  at  all,  is  in  truth  one 
<of  the  best  reasons  possible  why  they  should  take  more.  These 
unsuccessful  experimenters  give  themselves  a  vast  deal  of  trouble, 
while  their  experiments  are  going  on ;  but  they  have  not  taken  the 
tvonhle  to  inform  themselves,  he^te  they  began,  of  the  natufe  ctf  tiie 


they  mre  foing  to  work  upon.  It  i»  Mt9  thM  mu«t  be  finit 
4oiv9,  attd  not  the  other,  thtt  oan  sftfely  beleUt  undone.  Pursno  this 
oourse-^and  it  in  the  one  we  ineiet  upon  as  iieeeseaty  in  every  eaee-^ 
learn  first  and  teaeh  afterwards ;  atid  though  at  every  step,  from  (rfft 
te  laet,  there  muel  elwaya  be  care  taken  to  ensure  againet  faiUire,  the 
Ifitare  pain  of  haTfng  labo^ired  to  no  effbet  may  ai  least  be  saved,  and 
the  coQStant  present  pleasure  gained,  of  exertion  for  a  hrigh  object 
eiearly  seen  and'  ever  Hearing,  by  means  which  we  know  from  the 
first  to  be  adequate,  and  which  we  daily  find  more  and  more  sac- 
oeesful.  It  is  when  aiming  in  the  daric,  and  again  and  again  moitified 
by  the  mistakes  we  make,  that  exertion  is  found  painM.  In  th^ 
other  ease,  it  te  among  the  highest  pleasures  of  which  our  nature  is 
ettseepttble.  An  eyster  may  enjoy  a  life  of  inaction.  The  human 
mind  oan  be  truly  happy  only  in  activity  ;  and  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  employed  on  an  object  worthy  of  all  its  energies,  witfi  the  con- 
eeiousness  of  welNlirected  effort  to  attain  it. 

But  is  this  oohscioueness,  it  may  be  asked,  after  all  attainable? 
Can  one  really  be  so  sure  that  he  is  in  the  right  course  ?  Authorities 
diflbr.  One  would  depend' upon  the  fear  of  punishment  as  a  sufficient 
ruling  motive  to  secure  a  child's  obedience ;  another  would  excite  in 
his  mind  the  expectation  of  reward,  the  desire  of  praise,  or  thei  feeling 
of  attadiment  to  the  party  requiring  his  obedience ;  another  holds  that 
the  object  never  ean  be  really  gained  bnC  by  appealing  to  the  ohild^s 
sense  of  right  and  duty,  or  ef  respeot  fer  his  natural  superiors  oh 
earth,  er  for  his  M^ker.  One  would  develope  the  understanding  by 
severe  study ;  another  Ihmks  it  wilt  develope  itself  best  when  least 
trammeled  by  tvles,  and  allows  the  pupi),  therefore,  in  each  case  to 
follow  his  own  bent,  and  study  so  much  only  as  is  agreeable  to  him* 
self.  Here  we  have  mathematics  presoribed,  as  the  one  thing  needfol 
to  enlarge  and  mature  the  intellect;  here,  Qredt  and  Latin;  here,  the 
nainral  sciences;  and  there,  again,  an  early  abandonment  of  mere 
books  and  study  for  die  business  (it  real  life-^buying,  seHfng,  and  the 
like.  All  these  and  more  theories  there  are ;  and  every  one  of  them 
has  its  stanch  advocates.  And  where,  in  air  this  oonfosion,  are  we 
to  find  the  truth  ?  Above  all,  how  are  we  to  assure  oureelves  that  we 
hai^  found  it,  when  our  search  is  ended  ?  Again  we  answer,  ^y 
the  very  same  course,  and  no  other,  that  we  take  when  any  other 
difficult  question  is  to  be  answered.  Not  by  Mgleet.  The  fool 
waited  on  the  river's  edge  for  the  water  to  run  past.  We,  too,  shafi 
watt  as  long  as  he,  and  as  frmtiessly,  if  we  think  to  have  truth  some 
day  come  to  us,  instead  of  ourselves  setting  out  and  perseveHii|^ 
continiiing  in  seaveh  of  her,  till  we  hatre  found  her.  We  know  how 
to  aet  in  other  caeea )  mid  we  must  io  aet  in  thin.     The  inTeetiga^A 
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of  nature  leads  to  truth,  when  the  laws  of  the  material  work}  are  die 
subject  of  enquiry.  No  one  who  understands  them,  doubts  the  gveaft 
discoveries  in  astronomy,  optics,  chemistry,  or  any  other  branch  of 
experimental  science.  The  same  God  who  called  the  material 
universe  into  being,  and  impressed  on  it  the  laiws  which  govern  il, 
created  also  the  wodd  of  mind,  and  gave  it  laws,  as  wise,  as  uniform, 
as  discoverable,  as  those  of  matter.  He  has  left  it  to  us,  by  study 
and  observation,  to  discover  them.  If  we  neglect  to  do  so,  the  fault 
and  the  penalty  are  ours. 

The  title  of  this  Journal  sufficiently  expluos  the  bearing  of  these 
observations. .  We  believe  phrenology  to  be  the  true  science  of  mind ; 
not  a  mere  theory,  crude  or  ingenious,  the  work  of  any  man  or  set  of 
men,  but  the  result  of  that  same  process  applied  to  the  investigation 
of  mental  manifestations,  which  has  so  long  been  followed  with  sue* 
cess  as  regards  the  world  around  us.  It  is  not  yet  perfect,  as  a 
•science.  No  human  science  is,  or  ever  wiU  be.  While  a  man 
remains  to  study,  there  wilt  ever  be  new  truths  for  him  to  discover  in 
every  direction.  But  phrenology,  in  Uits  respect,  is  only  where  all 
other  sciences  are.  It  is  quite  sufficiently  advanced  in  its  progress 
towards  perfection,  to  be  of  incalculable  value  to  all  who  understand 
it,  in  every  occupation  of  life;  and  in  none,  more  than  in  this  of 
education.  Nor  is  it  the  professed  teacher  only  who  requires  it,  as 
an  aid,  or  even  who  requires  it  most.  The  parent  needs  it  within 
his  own  family ;  yet  more  urgently,  because  those  whom  nature  gives 
him  for  pupils  are  so  much  more  intimately  bound  up  with  him,  by 
every  tie.  of  interest  and  affection,  than  the  pupils  of  the  teacher  by 
profession  are  or  can  be.  The  brother  or  sister  needs  it  almost  in 
the  same  degree.  In  one  relation  of  life  or  ot^r,  in  short,  cdl  need  it. 
We  ask  no  one,  however,  to  admit  its  truth  on  the  authority  of  our 
assertion  only.  We  wish  for  no  such  converts.  We  are  content  to 
ask  attention  and  enquiry ;  nor  would  we  have  more  given  in  the  first 
instance  tHim  we  ask.  The  consequence  of  unprejudiced  investiga* 
tion.  we  are  well  assured,  will  always  continue  to  be  what  hitherto  it 
always  has  been. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  work  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the 
hfsad  of  these  remarks.  All  that  we  have  been  saying,  has  direct 
reference  to  it.  Mr.  Wame's  book  is  one  of  those  which  have  lately 
proceeded  from  the  press  to  call  public  attention  to  the  subyect  of 
education,  and  in  particular  to  those  views  of  education  which  are  the 
direct  result  of  the  phrenological  philosophy.  Its  author  is  well 
qualified,  as  an  educated  reflective  man,  and  as  a  sound  phrenologist 
— in  the  best  sense  of  the  tenn,  a  phrenologist  from  conviction — and 
a  diligent  student  of  the  philosophy  of  the  system  he  has  adopted,  for 


ibi%  task  he  has  undertiJteii ;  and  we  are  satiBfied  that  hut  work  is  by 
no  means  among  the  least  valuable  of  the  contributions  which  phreno* 
logists  have  made  in  this  department  of  their  labours.  It  is  not  a 
work  of  undue  pretension  in  its  tone  anjr  more  than  its  size,  or  in  the 
choice  of  its  subject.  **£ariy  domestic  education'*  is  the  subject, 
stated  on  its  title  page ;  and  the  promise  given  in  its  title  is  stricdy 
adhered  to.  There  is  no  unnecessary  digression,  and  no  attempt  at  a 
display  df  fine  writing  or  verbal  ingenuity,  such  as  an  ambitious  book- 
maker sometimes  inflicts  on  his  readers,  as  he  thinks,  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  his  own  reputation,  as  a  coiner  of  new  phrases,  or,  in  the- 
current  language  of  the  day,  **  an  original  thinker."  Phrenologists, 
as  a  class,  are  perhaps  as  little  addicted  to  this  foible  as  any  other 
men ;  and  Mr.  Warne  has  as  litde  of  it  as  any  of  his  brother  phreno< 
logistB.  He  is  evidently  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  and  paramount 
importance  of  the  philosophical  system  of  which  he  is  an  adherent ; 
and  it  is  the  promulgation  of  the  truths  it  teaches,  not  the  mere 
advancement  of  a  reputation  for  himself  as  their  teacher,  that  he  has 
in  view.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  his  work  is  a  cbpy  or  servile 
imitation  of  any  other;  for  that,  it  is  not.  His  arrangement,  style,  and 
illusthitions,  and,  indeed,  many  of  his  views,  are  entirely  his  own. 
There  is  none  of  that  ambition  after  novelty,  or  the  semblance, 
of  novelty,  for  its  own  sake,  which  sometimes,  and  perhaps  not 
unfrequently,  leads  authors  astray,  and  detracts  sadly  from  the  prac^ 
tacal.  utility  of  what  they  write.  Mr.  Warne's  style  is  concise  and 
clear,  his  mode  of  arrangement  good,  and  the  general  view  he  has 
presented  of  his  subject,  highly  satisfactory. 

Our  author  commences  his  work  with  a  brief  introductory  state- 
ment,  designed  for  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  of  the 
present  position,  claims,  and  uses  of  phrenology  as  a  science,  founded 
on  strict  inductive  principles,  and  now  admitted  among  the  sciences 
by  authorities  well  qualified  to  pronounce  upon  its  merits.  He  next 
proceeds  to  lay  down  the  general  subject  of  his  work,  by  showing  the ' 
extremely  partial  and  defective  character  of  what  ordinarily  passes 
for  education,  and  the  true  scope  and  object  of  education  as  rightly 
understood,  embracing  the  training  alike  of  the  feelings  and  of  the 
understanding— -of  a//  the  faculties,  in  short,  which  the  Creator  has 
bestowed  on  man.  Of  this  wide  field,  a  part  is  then  singled  out  to  be 
the  particular  subject  of  consideration ;  the  education  of  the  human 
being  in  its  earliest  stages,  and  at  home,  as  contradistinguished  from 
that  which  makes  up  the  later  years  of  youth  and  maturity,  and  is 
carried  on  in  a  great  measure  away  from  the  family  circle.  The 
earliest,  and  therefore  most  eflicient  instructer  for  this  period  of  life, 
is  commonly  the  mother;  and  to  mothers,  apeordingly,  the  work  is 
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MpeeiaUy  sddreaaed.  The  olj^ectiiui;  that  as  mmi  moibm  9te-  %no- 
rant  of  phrenology,  it  is  oseleM  to  addreps  phrenologieal  views  and 
acguments  to  them,  is  met  by  the  reply,  tha^  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  treatise  it  is  not  the  organology  of  phipenology  which  requires 
ta  be  presented,  explained,  or  proved,  but  simply  its  analysis  of  the 
mental  powers,  a  subject  easy  of  explanation  even  to  those  wholly 
ignorant  on  the  former  topic.  Phrenology,  as  a  whole,  it  is  .remarked* 
may  easily  be  mastered  in  its  leading  outlines  sufficiently  lofappjica* 
tion  to  practical  uses,  by  a  referenee  to  works  readily  attainable  *'in 
every  bookstore,"  on  the  subject.  To  these  the  reader  is  referred,  to. 
satisfy  his  desire  for  further  information,  if  happily  he  have  any.  The 
subject  can  be  tieated  only  in  part,  in  a  work  like  the  present.  In 
accordance  with  this  limitation,  We  have  next  a  correct  .though  brief 
description,  on  phrenologieal  principles,  of  the  kialural  powers  and 
diapositions  of  the  *'  beidg  to  be  educated  m  the  nursery.*'  And  this 
chapter  is  naturally  succeeded  by  a  foartht  in  which  an  /equally  brief 
i^etch  is  given  of  the  gmat  **  practioal  errors"  ef  the  d^<,  in  regard  to 
the  educatit>n  of  this  being.  We  cannot  do  better  than  present  the 
oommencing  portion  of  this  chapter  4o  our  readers,  not  i&erely  9$  a 
specimen  of  our  author's  style  and  mode  of  dealing  With  his  i^ubjeot, 
hut  also  as  a  condensed  and  forcible  slate  of  truths  which  celinot  be 
too  generally  spread  before  the  community,  or  their  truth  and  impoiV 
anee  too  urgently  insisted  on. 

**  Having  presented  to  view,  the  Jctasses  of  fticnlti^A  whitb  beldag  to  tive 
nature  of  mtiD,  shown  their  relative  importance  and  dignity,  and  given  a 
catRlogue  of  the  principal  individual  faculties  in  each  class,  we  pause  a 
moment,  and  ask  any  intelligent  and  refleftibg  mother,  which  of  these 
classes  of  faculties,  ilnd  which  indivld'eal  (Acuity,  in  any  orie  of  them, 
does  not  require  eduiCation?  If  we  look  at  facts,  howev^r^  we  shall  be 
ready  to  conclude  that  there  prevails,  almost  universally,  a  practical  belief 
that  nearly  all  of  them  may  safely  be  left  uneducated,  and  ihat  tho^e  Which 
are  admitted  to  require  education,  should  receive  it  etsewhet^  than  at  home. 
Our  position  is,  thai  all  the  faculties  of  our  nature  require  to  be  educated; 
trained  to  such  kinds  and  degrees  of  activity  as  are  proper  to  them ;  and 
to  that  activity  in  such  a  direction  as  shall  secure  the  due  development 
of  them  all,  and  the  approbati6n  of  Him  who  has  endowed  us  with  them. 
We  contend,  also,  that  home  is  the  appropnate  place  in  which  for  educa*- 
tfon  to  have  its  commencement;  and  that  parents,  but  especially  mothers^ 
are  the  divinely  appointed  and  respotisible  instructers. 

"These  positions  will  liOt,  probably,  be  distinctly  disputed,  or  even 
^estioned,  in  so  many  words;  but  We  meet  with  a  practical  denial  of 
them  in  the  conduct  of  almost  all  persons  to  whom  God  has  given  chil- 
dren. It  is  a/ac^,  that  all  the  faculties  are  not  attempted  to  b^ educated 
— it  is  not  even  proposed  to  educate  any  but  the  intellectual  faculties^ 
and  the  education  of  even  these  is  little  attended  to^  fill  the  child  is  put 
in  charade  of  the  professional  teacher;  and  it  is  thought  just  and  right, 
that  until'  the  child  is  put  under  his  care,  that  course  of  instruction 
through  which  it  is  designed  that  he  shall  pass,  should  not  hare  even  its 
eommencement.    So  that  the  teacher,  (than  whom,  wh^n  faahfui  and 
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obiigations,)  instead  of  fioding  the  soil  wbicb  oe  is  expected  to  cuTtivat^ 
prepared  to  his  hand  by  judicious  and  careful  culture  nt  home,  6nds  it 
overran  with  noxious  weeds,  which  it  requires  BKich  time  and  great 
Ikhovt  to  eradicate,  even  if  it  be  at  ail  possible  to  femove  them  $  and  then; 
begins  to  sow  the  seeds  of  instraetioa  in  a  soil  hardened  by  the  neg\ec$; 
with  which  it  has  been  treated,  and  where  he  ought  to  have  fqund  the 
young  plants  prepared  for  kis  band|  and  waiting  only  for  liis  fostering 
asd  directing  attentioow^' 

tn  the  chapter  which  follows,  on  '^  education  during  infancy/^  each 
of  the  feelings  and  inteUectual  powers  which  ceq^aire  attention  during 
this  period,  is  remarked  upon  in  siicceesion ;  and  we  should  b6  happy,' 
if  our  limits  permitted,  to  make  some  interesting  extracts.  We  are' 
obliged,  however,  to  pass  cm  to  the  next  ehapter,  in  which  a  similar 
coi^rse  of  remark  is  pursued  on  "education  during  childhood." 
Instead  of  attempting  the  almost  impossible  task  of  presenting,  in  the 
few  pages  we  can  here  devote  to  the  subject,  an  analysis  of  the  whole 
train  of  observation  in  a  work  which  is  itself  so  brief  in  its  notices  of 
each  topic,  as  to  contain  hardly  any  thing  but  what  is  necessary  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  each,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  an  extract 
or  two,  selected  almost  at  random,  and,  as  before,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  character  of  the  woik,  and  transferring  to 
our  own  pages  important  and  interesting  truths.  The  first  extract  we 
dtM  make,  refers  to  a  topic  connected  with  the  intellectual  education 
of  the  child,  which  is  far  too  little  thought  of  in  most  instances. 

'*It  is  in  vain  to  propose  to  sabstitute  any  thiaj;  else  for  this  knowledge 
[the  knowledge  of  things,  as  opposed  to  that  of  wo/vitf]  in  the  parent — . 
nothing  can  possibly  stand  in  its  place.    The  parents  of  a  child  may 
have  wealth ;  and  may  be  liberal,  and  even  profuse,  in  the  use  of  it,  fee 
the  benefit  of  their  chilihren;  they  uiRj  most  willingly  and  joyfully  fur- 
nish them  books,  which  contain  the  information  they  crave.  .  But  this 
will  not  answer  the  purpose,  for  various  reasons  which    might    be 
assigned;  the  two  following,  however,  nay  suffice  in  this  place — First, . 
The  desire  of  knowledge  commences  before  the  child  can  possibly, 
understand  that  books  are  the  depositories  of  knowledge {  before  he  can 
read;  aad  it  is  painftil  to  his  desire  to  Amow,  even  to  have  iisgrati£ca*' 
tion  deferred  $  and  much  more  so,  to  hare  it  almost  (to  the  child)  4o^e- 
ItBsiy  deferred— 't'.  e.  till  he  can  read,  and,  unaided.,  prosecute  his  own 
etiquiries.    And  if  he  be  so  eager  to  knaWj  as  to  wish  at  once  to  lear a  to 
read,  the  tediousness  of  the  process  disappoints  and  wearies  him,;  and 
the  more  so,  because  the  books  he  stadities,  for  y^ars  after  he  feeis  the 
ctaving  for  knowledge,  do  not  at  all  satisfy  his  desires.    For  instance, 
be  wishes  to  know  wliat  paper  is  made  of  ;>«perhaps  he  is  not  lold;  or 
possibly  he  is  in  formed  that  ii  is  made  of  cotton  ot  iitieii  rags.    He  then 
asks,  how  is  it  that  dirty  rags  beoome  clean  paper?  how  it  can  be,  iha<t 
what  looks  and  feels  so  diSereot  from  each  other,  as  rags  and  paper,  ^aa 
be  made  one  of  the  other?    Here  he  is  told,  that  when  beJearns  to  read 
he  will  know  all  about  it  ^  accordingly  he  is  sent  to  school,  that  he  may 
Isarn.    His  great  trial  there  is,  to  do  violence  to  his  natui%,  t.  e.  whereas 
the  ioipalses  o(  his  nature  prompt,  him  to  action,  he  is  matOle  to  sM  still  • 
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on  a  bench  for  hoars ;  and  bis  whole  iniercourse  with  hk  teaefeer  is  mi 
the  subject  of  his  lessons.  Weeks,  and  perhaps  months,  pass  away,  and 
the  little  victim  of  education  has  learned — what?  How  paper  is  made  7 
What  gives  it  an  appearance  and  texture  so  different  from  rags? 
Nothing  of  all  this ;  but  he  has  learned  ^^  great  A,"  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  regiment  of  hieroglyphics;  and  that  a,  b,  spells  ab,  and  a  few  more 
such-like  discoveries.  This  is  his  commencement  of  knowledge;  but 
the  knowledge  of  what?  Not  things,  but  words;  and  the  true  reason 
why  there  are  so  many  book-learned  blockheads,  is,  that  they  ha?e 
become  familiar  with  words  and  signs,  while  ihe  things  signified  have 
been  overlooked.  Now,  secondly.  The  natural  appetite,  in  a  child's 
intellect,  is  for  the  knowledge  of  things  signified,  and  not  for  signs* 
To  a  child,  a  book  is  conceived  of  simply  as  a  cuilection  of  words,  whick 
mean  or  leach  nothing,  t.  e.  no  thing;  ail  the  books  with  which  he  has 
become  acquainted  have  been  such,  and  his  experience  leads  him  to 
regard  all  books  as  the  terrible  storehouses  of  tasks?* 

Our  second  extract  has  reference  to  another  subject,  also  sadly  over- 
looked by  most  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  children.  After  speak- 
iBg  of  the  involuntary  character  of  the  feeling  of  Cautiousness,  the 
nervous  timidity  which'  its  undue  activity  often  causes  in  the  child, 
and  the  wicked  folly,  too  often  practised  in  such  cases,  of  aggravating 
by  ghost  stories  and  other  means,  a  state  of  mind  so  cruelly  painful  as 
this  is  to  its  young  victim,  our  author  thus  lays  down  the  course 
which  should  be  pursued  to  relieve  the  mind  of  such  terrors. 

"  When  the  child  is  calm  and  confiding,  introduce  judiciously  and 
kindly,  in  conversation,  the  subject  of  his  constitutional  infirmity.  la- 
form  him,  and  impress  it  on  his  mind,  that  darkness  is  really  nothing 
more  than  the  absence  of  light;  that  the  objects  in  the  room  are  the 
same — chairs,  tables,  books,  &c.  neither  more  nor  less,  in  darkness  as  in 
light.  Perhaps,  if  very  timid,  it  may  be  wise  to  let  the  lesson  stop  here 
for  the  present,  and  allow  the  pupil  to  digest  it  at  leisure.  On  the  next 
occasion,  resume  the  subject  by  asking  him  what  darkness  is  ?  Whether 
it  changes,  diminishes,  or  increases  the  objects  in  the  room  ?  How  you 
or  he  can  make  darkness?  If  he  knows  not  your  meaning,  bid  him 
close  the  shutters,  that  be  may  see  what  the  effect  is.  If,  as  the  gloom 
increases,  his  terrors  appear  to  come  over  him,  bid  him  think  on  your 
conversation,  open  the  shutters,  and  go  to  play.  It  is  most  likely  that  at 
the  next  .lesson  he  will  be  willing  perfectly  to  close  the  shutters ;  and 
probably,  if  you  continue  talking  to  him,  he  may  not  object  to  their  con- 
tinuing closed  a  few  moments.  Assure  him  that  the  darkness  of  night 
is  exactly  like  the  darkness  he  has  made,  and  that  it  is  just  as  safe;  so 
thai  he  never  need  fear  being  in  the  dark.  Similar  training  to  that 
above  mentioned,  will  lead  him  to  see  the  groundlessness  of  his  fears  of 
solitude,  or  being  alone;  and  possibly,  indeed,  your  earliest  lesAn  might 
with  advantage  be  given  on  solitude,  and  your  second  on  darkness, 

^^If  the  fears  of  your  child  arise  from  the  apprehension  of  seeing 
spectres,  ghosts,  Slc,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  to  him  the  causes  of 
various  mysterious  things.  This  course  of  proceeding  will  insensibly 
lead  him  to  perceive  that  every  effect  has  a  cause,  and  that  there  are  in- 
telligible c«nses  for  many  mysterious  effects ;  he  is  thus  guarded  against 
snpposing  that  there  is  a  supernatural  cause  for  every  strange  thing  ha  ' 
sees.   Ii  would  be  wise,  also,  to  purchase  or  hire,  for  his  amusement  and 


iiMrfietionf  a  nutgic  katero ;  sAhw  him  bf  'dty'ligbl  to  extnioe  tlie 
slides  on  which  are  painted  skeletoos  and  bloody  heads,  &c.  Explain 
the  nature  and  use  of  the  lens;  and  especially  how  it  operates  on  the 
figures  in  the  slides,  to  enlarge  them.  Then  close  the  shutters,  (having 
previously  lighted  the  lamp,)  and  let  him,  with  his  own  hands,  make 
ghosts,  dtc.  on  a  screen  or  wall.  Tell  him  that  many  persons  who  have 
seen  such  things  as  those  he  has  made  on  the  wall,  without  knowing 
^ow  they  were  produced,  have  really  thought  that  they  saw  the  objects 
themselves,  instead  of  mere  pictures,  and  have  been  very  much  alarmed; 
but,  as  he  now  knotoSy  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  fear.  Perhaps,  in 
his  first  attempts,  his  joy  may  not  be  wholly  without  terror;  terror  at 
^e  sight  of  the  goblins  be  has  called  up;  and  joy  at  the  thought  that  he 
can  lay  them  at  his  pleasure." 

Another  remark  follows  on  the.  same  subject,  which  is  hardly  leas 
valuable ;  and  the  subject  is  one  which  is  so  littie  understood,  and  on 
which,  therefore,  so  much  mistake  is  ordinarily  made,  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  it 

"  It  need  only  be  added  on  the  education  of  morbid  Cautiousness  in 
children,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  parent  or  attendant 
to  be  of  a  patient,  gentle,  benevolent  disposition ;  and,  witbal,  inteUi- 
genij  as  to  the  nature  of  the  faculty  under  bis  training.  In  all  the  inter- 
course held  with  such  a  child,  by  its  parents  or  teachers,  the  utmost 
blandoess  and  gentleness  are  indispensable.  The  reason  of  this  neces- 
sity is,  that*  the  exhibition  of  such  feelings  and  dispositions  has  a  ten- 
dency to  ke^  still  the  too  susceptible  Cautiousness  of  the  child,  or  to 
soothe  it,  if  excited ;  and,  according  to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down, 
any  facuUy  weakens  by  inaction.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  parent  (HT 
teacher,  or  domestic,  be  irritable,  impatient,  or  nervous ;  and  especially 
if  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  feeling  with  which  they  have  to  do,  in 
the  training  of  their  charge,  by  incessantly  leading  the  child  to  appre- 
hend some  suffering  or  punishment  from  their  displeasure,  they  wiU 
infallibly  do  injury,  by  increasing  the  evil  in  question.  Such  persons 
maintain  in  almost  constant  activity,  (and  thus  increase  that  activity,) 
a  principle  already  too  active;  incessantly  augment  a  feeling,  at  present 
excessive  in  the  child ;  and  under  such  treatment  ouie  of  the  evil  may 
be  considered  as  hopeless." 

Our  limits  allow  us  to  extract  only  one  more  subject,  and  we  select 
a  passage  which  forms  part  of  our  author's  introductory  observations 
on  the  education  of  the  three  highest  sentiments  of  human  nature, 
BenevoleacCf  Conscientiousness,  and  Reverence ;  in  a  word,  on  what 
is  par  excdlence  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  child. 

'*  But  though  it  is  with  these  that  we  have  especially  to  do,  in  the 
religious  education  of  children,  let  it  not,  for  a  moment,  be  supposed  that 
we  have  to  do  excltisively  with  these.  In  the  business  of  religious  edu- 
cation, these  should  be  addressed ;  but  they  should  rarely,  and,  indeed, 
scarcely  ever,  be  addressed  alone,  but  always  through  the  intellectual 
fa€ulties*-the  understanding.  But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  usual 
mode  of  teaching  religion  to  children.  On  the  contrary,  a  course  is 
adopted  which  is  not  only  injudicious,  but,  if  it  may  be  said  without 
offence,  is  positively  absurd;  exhibitions  are  made  both  of  religion  and 
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of  God,  wliicb  can  soarcely  b»  pradttWivv  of  tHy  in]km  9B0m  Jllitfe  ^ 
rooted  ftTersion  to  both ;  teachers  and  )>aireats  ^^^ow  oooktiB,  and  ei^et 
to  reap  barley."  But  h  cannot  be  80«  It  it  admitted  that  they  h&te  mo 
sncfa  desig^ns,  6r  wi»bea;  they  desire  aad  intaiid  the  very  r«?«raa ;  bm 
there  are  certain  tendencies  in  the  cdune  tbejr  ado|it,  w4Keh  their  ptod 
intentions  will  not  reverse.  The  human  mtnd  baa  received  from  tt9 
Creator  a  certain  nature  and  constitution ;  and  according  to  this,  it  will 
be  affected  in  a  certain  way  by  certain  modes  of  tl«at|nent  $  attd  if  oer- 
Uiin  courses  have  a  tendency  to  j»roduee  injnry  aad  miacbief,  the  porwat 
motived  and  the  best  irUentiwis,  joined  lo  the  moit  ftrttnt  praftr^,  tvill 
not  prevent  it  or  effect  its  opposite. 

"  Probably  every  one  will  readily  acknowliedge  that  teal  relif^loa  con- 
sists in  supreme  love  to  God,  and  such  a  cooiae  of  conduct  as  will  ariae 
from  that  single  source.  In  the  religious  education  of  a  child,  then,  the 
^reat  object  contemplated  by  the  parent,  is,  to  inspire  snch  a  love  to 
Him.  It  is  love  which  produces  love,  according  to  a  common  ada^e ; 
or,  more  properly,  it  is  loveliness  which  produces  it.  Accordingly,  the 
loveliness  of  the  divine  character  should  oe  brought  before  the  child,  ia 
order  to  awaken  his  affection.  But  is  this  tha  actual  coarse,  in  the 
religious  training  of  a  child?  Very  far  from  it.  Instead  of  this,  it  is 
osual  to  make  such  displays  of  the  character  of  God  as  are  calculated  to 
excite  scarcely  any  feelings  but  those  of  terror  and  alarm;  t.  a.  in  the 
attempt  to  inspire  love  to  Grod  in  the  bosom  of  a  child,  and  with  the 
intention,  too,  that  such  shall  be  the  result,  measures  are  actually  taken, 
the  most  nati^rally  ndapied  to  j)revmt  that  result,  and  produce  exactly 
the  opposite  one.  We  can,  it  is  true,  account  satisfactorily  to  ourselves 
for  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  procedure;  but  this  does  neither  anni- 
hilate the  evil,  or  lessen  it;  and  we  should  (bel  Utile  inclination  to 
nnravel  the  philosophy  of  so  tzftphilosophical  a  course,  were  it  not  for  tba 
hope  that  the  exhibition  of  the  evil  may  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  ir. 

'*  Pious  parents  and  teachers  desire  for  their  children  and  pupils,  above 
nil  things,  that  they  should  become  the  subjects  of  real  religion.  They 
consider,  too,  that,  since  religion  is  nothing,  unless  it  has  the  dominion 
m  the  soul,  they  must  labour  to  invest  it  with  the  dominion;  and,  accord- 
ingly, that  they  must  address  the  most  powerful  feelings  of  the  child, 
^nd  enlist  them  on  the  sid«  of  religion  and  of  God,  in  order  to  accom«- 
)»lish  this  object.  Now,  they  are  conscious  that  one  of  tlie  most  powef^ 
fnl  feelings  in  themselves  is  fear — t.  e.  excited  Cautiousness;  and  also, 
that  it  is  when  they  make  appeals  to  the  same  feeling  in  their  chitdren, 
(t.  e,  when  they  threaten  to  punish  them,)  that  they  are  most  successful 
rh  securing  obedience  to  their  own  commands;  therefore,  as  they  think 
religion  to  consist  in  obedience  to  God,  they  concl«ide  that  obedience  to 
Him  will  be  most  effectually  secured  by  an  appeal  to  the  same  feeling 
^s  produces  obedience  to  them.  Hence  they  make  very  early,  and  per- 
liaps  som^  of  their  very  earliest  aad  stfoogesi  appeals  to  Cautiousness; 
and  exhibit  to  their  children,  almost  wholly,  those  attribntas  and  those 
acts  of  the  Creator  which  shall  awaken  their  fears;  viz.  his  terrors — the 
^^Jire  and  hrimstone^  and  horrible  tempest^*  of  the  world  of  despair,  dbc. 


y 


**  *  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  Mood 
Of  homnn  tfacritice,  and  porentVi  tears,* 


Were  the  Gbd  of  Christians,  a  course  of  conduct  like  that  above  described 
would  be  perfectly  ratiotial,  in  therdigious  education  of  their  children; 
bot  as  the  case  really  is,  it  ia  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  mode  6f 
training  called  rvii^<msy  which  is  iess  deserving^  of  the  nanae*" 
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Of  the  temarks  which  £(^ow  the  errors  of  the  conrae  here  tot»> 
demBed,  and  in  exj^snatioB  of  the  oppoaite  eoutae  which-,  as  tveiv- 
g&DQS  aiaa  aad  «  phroiologist,  our  author  would  reeommend,  we 
eanhot  here  i^eak  at  length ;  but  niuet  be  Rdntent  to  teht  dur  readers 
to  them  ae  they  are  found  in  has  own  wordt^  and  in  the  tcmdoding 
, pages  of  hie  own  woriu  On  all  the  eubjecta,  Mdedd^  we  mxf  dafelj 
f^ay*  to  whieh  our  authof  ad^erts^  we  would  teconmiend  to  «ur  t&aA&n 
«  perusal  of  his  rentarks  iA  thdr  original  form,  in  a  hrief  review,  it 
ts>mt  possible  to  give  aooneot  idea  of  their  tenor,  <^haraoter,  and 
«ahie,  and  Ihenfore  we  have  not  attempted  thb  task,  furthev  than  bf 
quoting  a  few  passages.  The  reader  will  find  many  othetas  quixe  u 
vaihiable  and  interesting  as  any  we  liave  extracted^  in  every  pari  of 
Ihe  work.  If  he  be  a  phUBudogist,  there  Is  mudh  in  it  to  suggest  to 
him  material  for  thought,  though  not  put  forward,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  in  an  ambitious  fbrm.  If  not  a  phrenologist,  he  has  much 
to  learn  from  it.  He  may  not  rise  from  its  pertisal  a  confirmed 
phreiiolQgist.  We  do  not  snppose  he  will.  It  is  not  meant  he 
dbould.  Eut  he  oiust,  if  we  are  not  sadly -in  error,  riae  from  il  with 
a  higher  opinion  of  the  dnlkis  of  phrenology  on  his  attention  as  a 
anbject  of  valuable  ehquiry^  and  with  views  and  information  he  did 
toot  before  possess,  on  tnatt^rs  whiuh  he  must  feel  to  be  of  nO 
secondary  utility  and  magmtnde. 


I  'r  1  -I 


ARTICLE  IV. 


^  ttlSMAkSS  ON  THE  OROAN  OF  ^AtCH^tTLNIiSS. 

Me.  Editor,— 

Some  years  sin0e>  I  discovered,  as  I  thought)  afliental  faculty  and 
its  organ ;  but  declined  noaki^g  them  known  to  the  public,  except  in 
the  le.etare-room»  till  observation  should  o<mfirra  my  opinion  and 
qualify  me  lo  treat  of  them  oorteody.  These  causes  of  delsiy  Are 
now,  in  a  great  measure,  removed ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
form  to  what  !  know,  or  fency  I  know,  about  them  for  your  JoUhial, 
but  I  feat  my  cdmmunication  is  longef  fhati  y6u  may  desire. 

I  hope  its  length  will  not  lessen  its  value,  inasmuch  as  I  have  eon- 
fined  my  remarks  to  what  I  have  witnessed,  and  under  circumstances, 
too,  more  favourable  to  clear  analysis  and  deduction  than  was,  per- 
haps, ever  enjoyed  by  ai^y  other  phrenologist.  I  have  had  the 
sonie^t  the  history,  and  crania  of  all  the  tribes  and  elans  oi  our 
southern  ladkuis,  md  have  Uved  five  yeats  in  the  mew  sendwm 
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States ;  the  citizens  of  which  seem  to  have  been  selected,  from  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  hj  a  species  of  elective  affinity  fot  the  pur- 
poses of  noble  daring  and  diffieitlt  enterprise.  And  although  tbe 
greatest  difficulties  incidental  to  a  new  and  savage  country  have  been 
removed,  the  people  still  manifest  an  unconquerable  disposition-HStill 
court  danger  and  difficulty,  and,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  eneigy» 
every  feeling  of  the  mind  is  openly  and  boldly  manifested  in  laudable 
or  vicious  enterprises.  The  elements  of  society  are  too  heteroge- 
neous for  a  tyrannising  public  opinion  to  prevail;  therefore  every 
hnman  impulse  may  be  seen  exhibiting  itself  in  a  stale  of  pasaionale 
excitement. 

Under  such  advantages,  I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusions  that 
are  contained  in  the  following  pages,  and  therefore  respectfully  solicit 
my  readers  to  guard  against  a  premature  expression  of  opinion 
respecting  their  legitimacy.  Trutli,  I  trust,  is  the  object  4>f  eve^ 
phrenologist,  and  nature  is  his  final  teacher. 

In  the  winter  of  1832  and  1833, 1  had  a  young  friend,  Mr.  S  ■, 
who  had  returned  to  live  with  me  after  an  absence  of  eight  or  nine 
months,  during  which  time  his  health  had  become  greatly  impaired, 
and  his  pecuniary  affairs  much  deranged.  He  was  peUilant  and 
harsh  to  his  nurse,  discourteous  to  all  who  came  about  him,  and 
suspicious  and  watchful  of  their  intentions. 

As  I  felt  much  interested  for  his  recovery  and  happiness,  I  studied 
his  organisation  and  manifestations ;  but  could  not,  by  the  light  which 
had  been  shed  upon  the  subject  of  mind  by  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and 
Combe,  comprehend  the  source  of  his  suspiciousness.  Although  he 
did  not  doubt  that  I  was  more  interested  for  his  welfare  than  any  one 
else,  his  actions  testified  that  he  even  doubted  the  sincerity  of  my 
professions  and  attentions. 

Upon  his  return  to  health,  I  was  frequently  surprised  at  his  success 
m  discovering  the  motives  of  those  who  came  within  the  circle  of  his 
vision;  and  to  deceive  hhn  seemed  almost  impossible.  He  could 
o'btain  the  secrets  of  those  with  whom  he  had  intercourse,  and, 
indeed,  of  an  entire  community,  without  any  apparent  effort* 

*  To  illustrate  the  idea  I  wish  to  eonvey,  I  will  give  in  detail  the  ciroumatanoes 
that  attended,  in  his  caoe,  a  manifefltation  of  this  aingular  power.  In  the  apriog 
of  1833,  a  mani  (who  waa  not  very  well  dressed,  but  in  this  respect  ^id  not  diflr«r 
from  hundreds  of  others  who  walked  the  same  street  daily)  halted  for  a  moment 

before  my  door.     Mr.  8 saw  him,  but  said  nothing  at  the  time,  and  probably 

never  would,  if  the  house  adjoining  mine  had  not  been  robbed  a  week  afterwards, 
when  he  described  this  individual,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  waa  one  of 
the  robbers.  Tn  a  Uw  days,  eleven  men  were  aneated  for  thia  burglary,  and 
MMmg  thoae  who  were  proved  guilty  was  the  person  whom  ho  aoapeeied. 
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Mr.  S  "  "  was'  edttctted  in  k  correct  OMnnert  as  regards  raordity 
and  religion,  and  not  addicted  to  gaming ;  but  wiien  induced  to  play, 
he  was  very  snccessful. ,  And  when  he  came  in  contact  with  those 
who  distiked  him>  he  would  discover  their  secreted  feelings,  although 
ihey  were  as  polito  to  him  as  he  could  either  expect  or  desire. 
WheiBTer  he  went,  his  chief  jj^easure  seemed  to  consist  in  discover- 
ing the  purposes  of  tliose  who  were  about  him. 

h  is  now  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  S  "  had  large  Combativeness, 
Adhesiveness,  Destiructivraess,  Seeretiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Appro^ 
hatlveness,  Firmness,  Hope,  Reverence,  Ideality,  and  the  perceptive 
and  relative  powers  in  general.  His  Cautiousness,  Self-esteem, 
Mirthfulness,  Comparison,  Causality,  &c.,  were  rather  moderate. 

Having  made   the   preceding  observations  upon  Mr.  S ,  I 

reflected  upon  the  characters  of  some  persons,  known  in  history,  who 
must  have  been  similariy  endowed.  I  then  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
whether  such  a  mental  disposition  could  be  referred  to  any  of  the 
establi^ed  powers  of  the  mind,  or  to  any  combination  of  them.     I, 

decided  that  it  was  not  a  function  of  Cautiousness,  for  Mr.  S 

had  this  organ  too  moderately  developed  to  render  him  prudently 
circumspect.  I  then  tnmed  my  attention  to  Seeretiveness,  the  organ 
of  which  was  large  in  him ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  the- 
fimotion  nnder  consideration  cannot  be  attributed  to  it,  because,  he 
says,  '*  concealment  is  the  essence  of  all  its  manifestations."  Here, 
however,  I  was  met  by  Mr.  Scott,  who  does  not  confine  its  operations 
within  such  narrow  limits.  It  is  his  opinion,  ''  that  it  communicates 
the  desire  to  discover  the  secrets  of  others,  as  well  as  to  conceal  our 
own."* 

Which,  then,  of  these  writers,  Spurzheim  or  Scott,  has  the  sanction 
of  NATVRS  for  his'  opinion?  One  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
phrenology,  and,  I  might  add,  of  nature,  universally,  is  that  no  single 
instrument  can  perform  two  distinct  functions.  Has  not  Mr.  Scott 
▼iolAted  this  law  ?  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  no  two  functional  acts 
are  more  distinct  and  dissimilar  than  concealing  and  discovering,  I 
regard  Dr.  Spurzheim  as  being  correct;  but  nature  is  the  only 
umpire  in  this  case,  and  I  will  now  appeal  to  it. 

The  oppossum  is  so  defective  in  prudence  that  he  is  very  easily 
caught;  he  visits  even  the  yard  where,  in  his  predaceous  excursions, 
he  must  frequently  have  heard  the  dogs  barking,  and  yet,  in  seeretive- 
ness, he  is  unequaled  by  any  other  animal.  I  have  known  him  to 
conceal  the  existence  of  pain,  and  even  life,  when  the  dog  was  crush- 
ing his  bodies. 

*  Combe*d  System  of  Phrenology. 


4M  iwiawnif  mmtrnjom^  iowMMftt- 

YW  smaB  <Nr  seieedi^wL  k  as  \xtA9  ckibliooli  ftidvigiUiil  a^.  the 
oppossam,  and  it.  id  aa  easily  takieo;  for  wbw.  ha^  ist  iji  th^  tNdl^w 
of  a  tree,  or  aaugiy  perobed  by  ka  trunk,  iia  feela  ae  th^Nrquntily. 
cooeealed  that  be  wiU  not  nu>Te ;  and  lieneev  eaa  bfk  fakan  wiA  lb*, 
hand. 

It  must  now  be  appafanl  that  Seeaetiaeiieaa  does  not  \gvm  th» 
impulse  to  discover;  for  if  it  did,  the  oppoaanm  and  seiafi^HOiiil 
would,  from  the  power  of  their  SeecetivemaaSr'  too.  i^fd^tfrdiafioiaer 
the  naerelB  and  motivea  of  theiv  enemiea  to  be  so-  easily  oaus^  (t# 
they  are.  Furthermore,  the  domeatie  eat  ia  mopa  aaemtiv^  dian  tha 
dog,  but  it  is  far  ftom  being  as  capable  of  diacoaaikm^  the  aflbctivtt^ 
condition  or  purposes  of  those  who  oome  iuto  its  pfisaeoc^. 

To  be  satisfied  that  a  dispositbn  to  diaeoTwr  Iba  aoorats  ot  ijalfn> 
tione  of  othera  does  not  inhei^  in  Cantio«aiieaa,  we  base  oriy  I01 
study  the  character  of  the  ea^^e,  hawk,  heron^  sheep*  biiok«  ifef k 
These  animals  avoid  ali  known  daafsiv-iwthay  Ukartat  the  apf rcfMb of- 
fr  known  enemy— *they  practise  no  stratagem^  and  do  noi  die Ifaigutidi^ 
between  those  who  meditate  mischief  againsi  tham^  and  tboaowfaii 
do  not. 

If  the  power  in  question  eannot  be  attribuied  to  Socretivaocmi  nor 
Cautiousness,  the  two  oombined  cannot  of  oourae  produae.it  r:  batitio 
power  exists,  and  whether  it  be  independent  at  not»  la  yol  to  bo 
determined. 

l^e  fox  is  not  only  secretive  and  eautioua,  but  ramaffcable  for  hia 
vigilance,  suspicion,  and  stratagem.  The  removal  of  a  fence,  the 
accidental  placement  of  a  rail,  or  breaking  of  a  hush,  about  his  nsvel 
haunts,  does  not  fail  to  excite  his  attention.  The  crow  is  still  moio 
remarkable,  if  possible,  fbr  the  dispky  of  thia  powier  in  discoaeiAng 
the  motives  of  others,  than  the  fox.'  There  are. but  fbw  pesacmar  who 
can  have  failed  to  observe  how  eloseiy  lie  may  be  approached  by 
those  who  have  no  designs  against  him;  and  how  <;eplainly  ho  Aias 
fVom  those  who  have,  and  that,  too,  before  Ibey  arrive  withia  sboelinig 
distance.  It  must  now  be  pretty  evident,  I  think,  that  tlie  (6m  and 
crow  have,  besides  Secret! veness  and  40autio«f8ne88,86m^  other  pow^r 
in  a  high  degree,  upon  which  the  mos^  of  their  eliaraeter  depeiid*. 
But  what  is  this  power  t 

As  far  as  I  am  permitted  to  dravr  an  inference  fih^m  the  mahltota* 
tions  of  inferior  animals,  I  conclude  that  a  disposition  to  conemt^  lo 
take  care,  and  to  discover,  depends  each  upon  a  separate  po^rerv 
And  in  precise  conformity  with  this  opinion,  I  have  seen  persons ■wlli9' 
were  secretive,  but  not  cautious ;  cautious,  but  not  secretive ;  seeretk^ 
and  cautious,  but  not  disposed  to  discover  hidden  purposes,  affective 
conditiona,  and  vice  versd. 
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TiMe  pnwMmg  obitpfatiimt  md  reflectioni  have  brought  me  to  the 
eeKtietio«  thai  the  diepeeilioii  to  ebeerTe  the  eflbctire  eondittoa  or 
manifestatione  of  ediera-^lhe  denre  to  diaooner  the  lecret  motives 
whidh  are  operating  about  ne— tlw  power  which  Mr.  Scott  attributes 
to  SecretlTeiieKHHlepeiids  upon  a  special  ihe«lt|r,  whieh  I  cell 

Begttrding  the  disposition  to  discover  the  aflfeetive  condition  of 
others,  or  their  motives,  as  being  a  necessary  associate  of  the  impulse 
Id  take  eare,  in  the  formation  of  a  prudent  character,  I  was  induced  to 
examine  the  lateral  margin  of  the  erown  of  Mr,  S '  ■  ■  -^s  liead,  and 
finding  the  middle  portion  of  it,  between  Oautiousness  and  Ideality, 
reaching  to,  and  sometimes  including,  the  coronal  suture,  to  be  very 
much  dev^ped,  I  snspected  this  to  be  the  locality  of  its  organ ;  and 
the  examinations  I  have  made,  during  six  years  of  phrenplogfcal 
observation,  have  confirmed  the  conjecture.  Thait  tiiia  is  the  se$t  of 
a  special  power  of  the  nisd,  has  been  believed  by  many;  Mr. 
Combe,  in  his  System  of  Phrenology,  has  left  h  with  a  marii  of 
interrogation. 

The  organ  disposes  iSiose  in  whom  it  is  energetic,  to  observe 
mental  manifestations,  to  study  motives,  and  when  associated  wfth 
Secretiveness,  to  unravel  hidden  purposes.  It  direct  the  attention  of 
tiie  intellectual  powers  to  the  animal  kingdom,  instead  of  inanihiat^ 
nature ;  to  man,  not  things.  Mr.  8——  possessed  the  perceptive  asd 
relative  powers  in  a  high  degree  of  development ;  but,  for  all  this,  he 
manifested  no  disposition  to  study  the  natural  sciences,  although 
sunronnded  with  cabinets  of  them. 

We  have  an  admirable  illustration  of  this  power  in  the  character  of 
Sterne ;  and  from  the  expression  of  his  eye,  the  **  side*long  glance 
and  watchful  loolc,"  I  am  sure  he  possessed  the  of^n  in  a  high 
degree.  Mr.  Scott  may  be  correct  in  assigning  to  the  organ  of  Wit 
the  disposition  to  determine  mental  qualities,  for  wliich  Stethe  and 
Franklin  were  so  remarkable— an  attribute  of  mind  whieh  I  mgard  a6 
being  very  different  from  the  one  under  oonsideration.  The  views 
of  Mr.  S.  W.  Fuller,  in  the  sixth  number  of  your  Journal,  go  far,  in 
my  opinion,  to  support  Mr.  Scott. 

The  intellectual  faculties  have  relation  to  the  external  world,  and 
Individuality  keeps  up  their  attention  to  it*  unless  prevented  by  dis- 
turbing forces;  the  affective  faculties  have  relation  to  those  of  our 
fettow-beinga,  and  Watchfulness,  I  apprehend,  keeps  them  active  in 
relerance  to  that  relation,  and  direotSv  aeeordingly,  liie  tnlellectaal 
powers ;  hence  I  oondude  that  Watchfulness  holds  the  same  relation 
to  the  other  affective  powers,  and  the  affective  condition  of  othetv, 
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chat  Indtyiduality  does  to  die  other  inieUeetaal  and  tibe  exteniai  woiU ; 
eonseqaendy,  the  eeeenee  of  all  its  manifestatioiis  is  to  keep  the  oiiid 
alive  to  the  motives,  feelings,  and  purposes  of  others. 

Females,  in  general,  have  this  oigan  more  developed  than  men,  and 
this  fact  is  in  keeping  with  that  of  their  possessing  a  quicks  percep- 
tion of  character.  I  have  nniformly  found  this  organ  large  in  those 
lawyers  who  were  remarkable  for  their  tact  in  extracting  the  truth 
from  witnesses,  and  for  the  destraction  of  evidence  by  cross-examina- 
tion. When  aided  by  Secretiveness,  Cautiousness,  and  Constnictive- 
ness,  it  gives  the  power  to  frame  interrogations  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  obtain  the  desired  answer,  if  it  can  be  given.* 

It  is  this  power  that  disposes  men  to  seek  those  offices  in  which 
ssfety  and  success  depend  mainly  upon  its  power  and  activity. 
Hence  police  officers  and  prison  wardens  generally  have  a  large 
development  of  this  organ.  The  warden  of  the  Tennessee  peniten- 
tiary assured  me  that  he  had  prevented,  attempts  being  made  to  break 
the  prison,  by  discovering  in  the  expression  and  manner  of  the  con- 
victs the  existence  of  evil  intentions,  and  upon  having  them  called  up 
for  punishment,  they  confessed  the  facts.  This  officer  has  Watchful- 
ness and  Cautiousness  well  developed;  but  Secretiveness  is  rather 
moderate. 

Than  this,  tiiere  is,  perhaps,  no  mental  power  more  important  to 
military  men.  Cautiousness  admonishes  them  to  be  always  prepared 
against  such  assaults  and  dangers  as  observation  has  taught  to  be  con- 
sequent upon  war;  Secretiveness  enables  them  to  conceal  their  forces, 
plans,  and  purposes;  but  Watchfulness  gives  them  the  ability  to 
discover,  by  small  indications,  the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
practise  such  stratagems  as  are  calculated  to  deceive.  Buonaparte, 
Washington,  and  Burr,  were  highly  endowed  with  it.  It  aids,  in  a 
similar  manner,  politicians  and  tradesmen. 

Although  this  power,  in  a  high  degree,  is  essential  to  those  who 
have  to  be  constantly  contending  with  men,  it  is  greatly  incompatible 
with  mechanical  and  scientific  pursuits.  Very  few  persons  engaged 
in  the  latter,  will  be  found  to  have  more  than  a  moderate  development 

*  I  am  acqaainled  with  a  legal  gentleman  in  Virginia,  who  possesses  this  pgwer 
to  anch  a  degree  as  to  have  arreated  men  in, the  highway  and  in  hotels,  for  offences 
against  the  laws,  without  having  learned  that  any  had  been  committed;  and 
although  he  was  not  always  ahle  to  retain  them  upon  his  mere  aittpicion,  yet  the 
■equel  proved  him  to  he  correct.  He  was  at  one  time  attorney  for  the  common^ 
wealth ;  and  daring  his  service  in  that  office,  no  indictment  of  his  framing  was 
ever  qaashed.  Thie  gentleman  woald  not,  in  any  intelligent  court,  rank  highmr 
then  third  rate  as  a  man  of  intMlect.  He  was  food  of  gaming,  and  was  general^ 
saeeeMfnL 


of  the  argan ;  and  those  of  the  former  who  ha?e  it  large,  aeg^eot  thmv 
baaineaH  u>  pweaoe  trade  or  the  maaagemeiit  of  men  ibr  other  purposes* 
When  this  power  and  that  of  MarveUousness  are  hoth  well  developed 
undue  cmifideuoe  will  be  reposed  io  those  whose  chareotear  is  well  and 
fevourablj  established ;  but  atrangers,  and  ihose  of  dfiHibtful  ebaracter, 
will  be  closely  watched. 

Politicians,  actors,  and  bueiness  men  requioe  Sect^ttvenoss  to  coa* 
ceal  their  emotioos;  but  WstchfidBess,  I  apprehead,  pmmpts  to  4he 
use  of  the  natural  or  artificial  language,  as  the  ease  inay  requirev  while 
Imitation  exhibits  or  expresses  it.  The  man,  then,  who  wovtd  elude 
obseryation,  must  do  more  than,  merely  to  hidei  he  must  practise 
stratagem  as  the  fox  does  to  evade  the  dogs.  Some  politicians  are  so 
circular  in  their  movemeBts^  and  so  frequeoflly  oross  their  own  trail, 
that  it  is  almost-  impossible  for  any  party  to  discover  their  true 
position.  In  all  such  men.  Watchfulness  mt^  be  looked  for  as  a 
prominent  member  of  the  mental  family « 

Females,  generally,  and  those  men  who  hatre  the  or^aii  large,  can 
bear  a  very  great  privation  of  sleep,  without  apparent  injury;  while 
those  in  whom  it  is  small,  very  quiiskly  aufier.  In  consequence  of 
this,  it  greatly  aids  the  medical  practitioner  in  Bustalning  the  fatigues 
of  his  profession.  It  enables  him,  also,  to  discover  sooh  causes  of 
disease  as  are  inteBtionally  concealed,  from  reputakde  <>r  other  con* 
sideratiofis. 

When  this  pow^  is  energetic,  and  the  int^lectuisd,  especially  tho 
perceptive  faculties,  are  too  defective  to  obtain  what  it  desires,  an 
unhappy  condition  of  the  mind  is  produced.  If  Approbativeness  be 
hage,  then  the  smallest  circumstance  is  construed  into  an  offence. 
To  preserve  the  friendship  of  such  persons,  we  must  be  constantly 
making  explanations  and  apologies,  or  avoid  their  society.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  unfortunate  combination,  J.  J.  Rousseau  may  be 
cited.  A  similar  condition  of  the  menial  arrangement  seems  to  obtain 
in  manifestations  of  jealousy.  Watchfulness  causes  to  be  instituted, 
upon  the  most  trifling  circumstances,  a  train  of  thought  to  sustain  a 
suspicion,  however  slightly  excited.  An  exempliiication  of  this  we 
fi|id  in  the  language  of  Othello,  in  relation  to  Desdemona — 

"Happily,  for  I  am  black, 
And  have  oot  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chaibberers  have:  or,  for  1  am  declined 
Into  the  vale  of  years." 

Thus  discovering  in  himself  reasons  corroborative  of  what  he  had 
learned  from  Tago,  touching  the  infidelity  of  his  wife. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  all  persons  who  abuse  themselves  witli 
firdent  spirits,  are  not  equally  liable  to  delirium  tremens,     lu  thii 
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a£fectioii  I  have  uniformly  found  Watchfulness  well  developed,  when 
compared  with  the  superior  sentiments.  This  liability  is  greatly^ 
increased  by  deficient  Indiyiduality.  If  Combativeness  be  well  deve- 
loped, and  Destroctiveness  be  not  small,  suicide  may  be  anticipated.* 

Suicide  is  referred  indirectly  to  Cautiousness  and  directly  to 
Destnictiveness.  My  observations,  and  they  have  been  numerous 
and  made  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  correct  conclu- 
eions,  have  disposed  me  to  believe  that  Watchfulness  and  Combative- 
ness are  far  more  essential.  When  any  highly  energetic  power  is 
wounded,  large  Watchfulness  throws  the  whole  mental  economy  Into 
the  most  violent  commotion ;  and  if  Firmness  be  moderate  or  small, 
Destnictiveness  respectable,  and  Combativeness  large,  suicide  may 
eventuate,  whether  Cautiousness  be  large  or  moderate.  Cautious- 
ness, under  some  circumstances,  may  greatly  aid ;  but  no  condition 
of  this  power,  even  with  large  Combativeness  and  Destructivenees, 
will  be  followed  by  suicide,  if  Watchfulness  be  small. 

The  cautious  man  is  rarely  a  gambler,  and  yet  gamblers  very 
frequently  commit  suicide.  If  Watchfulness  disposes  to  gaming,  and 
is  essential  to  success,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  a  necessary  element 
in  suicide,  all  difficulty  is  explained. 

Savage  character  is  more  unequivocal  in  determining  phrenological 
questions  than  any  other;  because  all  the  heads  of  the  same  tribe 
possess  a  common  form,  and  all  manifest  a  common  character,  except 
in  force.t  Among  our  southern  Indians,  the  Creeks  are  not  disposed 
to  suicide,  and  it  seldom  occurs  among  them,  except  in  cases  where  it 
is  forced  upon  them  as  preferable  to  some  other  mode  of  death.  But 
the  Choctaws,  Hitehelees,  and  Uchees,  frequently  perpetrate  self- 
murder  as  a  voluntary  act.  The  former,  as  a  people,  have  very 
moderate  Watchfulness,  while  the  latter  have  it  highly  developed. j: 

*  Dr.  Fearn,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  brought  me  a  skull  to  test  my  phrenological  skilL 
In  the  coarse  of  my  examination  of  it,  I  remarked,  *<This  person  was  very  liable 
to  intemperance,  and  to  delirium  tremeru*  The  Dr.,  in  stating  what  be  knew  of 
the  man,  said  that  he  died  of  a  second  attack  of  that  disease.  Professor  Stone,  of 
tfie  N.  O.  Charity  Hospital,  told  me,  upon  a  visit  to  that  institution,  that  he  bad  a 
**  smart  fellow"  in  one  of  the  wards  who  would  soon  be  discharged,  and' desired 
me  to  look  at  bis  head.  The  instant  I  placed  my  hand  upon  it,  I  said, "  This 
man  is  greatly  predisposed  to  deUrium^  trement,'*  <'  Ho  has  just  recovered  from 
an  attack  of  it,"  answered  the  doctor. 

f  From  the  manner  in  which  northern  and  European  phrenologists  speak  of 
our  savages,  I  am  sure  they  know  little  about  them.  There  is  more  difference 
between  different  savage  tribes  than  between  any  civilised  nations.  Hence  it  is 
preposterous  to  speak  of  them  indifferently,  in  treating  of  phrenological  questions. 

1 1  have  the  skulls  of  two  suicides,  a  Polish  officer  and  a  Hitchelee  Indian ;  in 
both  of  which  Combativeiiess,  Destractiveneas,  Secreiif  eness,  Cauttoomess,  and 
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In  msny  inetaneefl,  as  with  mimy  other  powers  of  the  mitkdf  the 
manifestation  of  Watchfulness  will  be  found  to  exceed  what  would,  4 
priori,  be  expeqted  from  the  size  of  the  organ ;  bu.t  the  history  of  the 
individual  will  show  that  he  was  associated  with  circuiustances  that 
were  calculated  to  render  it  even  preternaturally  active.  Many  per- 
sons seem  to  be  almost  intuitively  acquainted  with  human  nature. 
This  peculiar  disposition  I  find  b6au,tifully  expressed  in  ^'  The  Laiit 
Days  of  Pompeii,"  where  Glaucus  is  made  to  say,  '^We  Greeks 
learn  mankind  from  our  cradle ;  we  are  not  the  less  profound,  in  that 
we  affect  no  sombre  mien ;  our  lips  smile,  but  our  eyes  are  grave--^ 
they  observe,  they  note,  they  study." 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  this  portion  of  the  brain  produced 
emotions  of  sublimity,  when  we  contemplate  a  grand  spectacle.  My 
opportunities  to  make  observations  in  reference  to  this  opinion,  have 
been  frequent  and  unusually  good.  A  literary  friend  accompanied 
me  to  the  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia.  Such  was  the  impression  of 
sublimity  which  this  curiosity  prodqced  on  his  mind,  that  his  mi^ 
cular  energies  were  greatly  enfeebled,  and  for  several  days  nothing 
else  seemed  to  occupy  his  mind.  He  published  a  highly  embellished 
description  of  it.  He  had  very  large  Cautiousness,  large  Ideality  and 
Marvellousness,  moderate  Causality,  Comparison,  and  small  Watch* 
fulness. 

During  my  explorations  of  the  splendid  caverns  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  I  had  many  opportunities  for  making  similar  obser- 
vations. My  conclusion  is,  that  sublime  emotions  depend  upon 
Cautiousness,  Marvellousness,  and  Reverence. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  an  able  phrenologist,  obtained  from  me  two  years 
smce,  the  preceding  views  upon  the  organ  of  Watchfulness.  .  He  has 
recently  informed  me  that  he  is  convinced  that  I  am,  in  the  main« 
correct.  I  feel  a  very  strong  conviction  that  nature,  if  patiently 
observed,  will  bring  every  observer  to  the  same  result. 

I  have  now  to  perform  a  duty  to  myself  that  will  afford  me  no 
pleasure,  and,  perhaps,  the  public  no  interest ;  nevertheless,  I  feel  it 
to  be  a  duty,  and  therefore  I  hope  to  be  indulged  in  the  discharge 
of  it. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  **  Annals  of  Phrenology,"  page  420«  is 
a  paper,  titled  ^^  New  Phrenological  Theoriea,^^  read  before  the 

Watchfalness,  are  very  large,  while  Firmness  and  the  perceptive  powers  are 
greafiy  defiBetive.  I  have  also  the  skulls  of  several  suicides  in  which  Destrnctive- 
neas,  Secretiveness,  Cautiousness,  and  Firmness,  ore  but  moderately  large,  wUle 
Combattvenesa  is  large,  and  Watchfulness  very  large.  One  of  these  was  a  negro, 
who  bung  himself  because  his  master  threatened  to  sell  him  to  a  severs  negrv 
master.    In  this  case,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  Self-esteem  is  largSt 


Bostan  Phronologioal  Society,  Oetobar  l^th,  1886,  by  E.  L.  Fmdi- 
wglmm.  In  this  paper,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  many  novel  and 
pr^nosterotts  notione,  I  find  announced  the  dtscovery  of  a  mental 
faeulty  and  organ  called  **  Watchfulness ;"  with  a  brief,  and,  in  some 
reepects,  a  ridiculous  account  of  its  function.  That  your  readeis 
may  know  what  this  gentleman  has  said  upon  the  subject  of  Watch- 
fulness, I  will  extract  his  account  of  it, 

**  Watchfulness  I  suppose  to  determine  the  activity  of  those  organs 
of  the  perceptive  intellect  which  take  cognisance  of  the  outward 
appearance  of  objects.  It  manifests  the  desire  to  observe ;  excites 
attention  in  those  perceptive  organs,  and  determines  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  impressions  received  by  them.  Its  activity  is  also 
supposed  to  produce  wakeftdness.  Persons  in  whom  the  organ  is 
large  and  active,  will  be  able,  from  the  great  stimulus  communicated 
to  tlie  external  senses,  to  remain  a  long  time  without  regular  sleep ;  to 
be  refreshed  with  short  intervals  of  rest,  and  to  wake  at  slight  noises.'* 
flow  philosophical ! ! ! 

**  This  propensity  is  stronger  in  woman  than  in  man — is  the  reason 
why  she  is  generally  so  much  more  observing,  and  why  she  is  enabled 
to  be  such  a  ministering  angel,  when  pain  and  sickness  wring  the 
brow !  Its  organ  is  situated  in  the  forward  part  of  the  space  usually 
allotted  to  caution,  immediately  over  the  ear,  and  above  Secretiveness. 
The  situation  of  it  may  be  seen  upon  any  Indian  skull,  on  all  of  which 
it  is  remarkably  prominent.  The  nature  of  its  manifestations  may 
also  be  understood  by  studying  the  character  of  this  race»" 

In  another  part  of  this  truly  remarkable  essay,  I  find  the  following 
language :— <-^^  This  race  of  men  (Indians)  have  exhibited  an  activity 
of  the  perceptive  intellect,  a  vivid  perception,  and  a  tenacious  memory 
of  objects  which  is  rarely  found  in  civilised  man,  in  whom  these 
organs  are  much  more  extensively  developed." 

To  express  my  opinion  of  the  matter  contained  in  these  extracts,  is 
useless ;  I  will  only  attempt  to  prevent  the  public  mind  from  being 
abused  by  it. 

I  have  about  two  hundred  Indian  crania,  and  have  mixed  with  the 
living  tribes,  observed  their  manners  and  customs,  and  if,  by  such 
means,  a  correct  notion  can  be  had  of  our  Indians,  Mr.  Frothingham 
has  not  made  one  correct  remark  about  them,  or  I  am  greatly  deceived. 
From  the  inspection  of  a  few  Indian  crania,  he  ventures  to  make  a 
mass  of  ruins  of  tlie  present  phrenological  edifice ;  and  to  supply  what 
he  regards  as  defects,  he  creates  as  many  as  four  new  mental  powers, 
and  assigns  to  them  such  functions  as  no  other  being  than  himself 
could  ever  have  conceived.     He  ts  truly  an  original. 

A  few  years  since,  six  Indians  were  escorted  through  our  country, 


KEMABKS  OK  THE  ORGi^  OV  WATCSUPULNESfl.  Wk 

and.  thar  entire  indifference  to  every  object  of  flenae,  except  miRtary* 
munitionsy  that  was  presented  to  them,,  became  a;  matter  of  surprise  to* 
Qur  citizens  generally.  When  our  splendid  cities,  steamboats,  rail- 
i^ads,,  stores,  and  pailours,,  cannot  e:ipcite  ohseT^vaiion  in  those  who 
never  saw  them  before,  will  it  be  said  that- such  persons  have  a  great* 
disposition  to  observe  ?.  That  portion  of  the  head  in  which  I  locate, 
the  organ  of  Watcbfulneiss  is  not  generally  as  well  developed  in  them 
as  among  the  whites.  But  in  Seereitiveness  and  Cautiousness — in, 
hiding  their  purposes,  and  in  avoiding  siich  dangers  as*  experieuce  has 
discovered  to  them — they  greatly  surpass  the  whites;  but,  under 
similar  advantages,  the  whites  excel  them  in  stratagem^  As  hunters 
and  marksmen,  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  whites.  They  observe 
nature  very  little ;  are  exceedingly  ignorant  of  every  department  of 
natural  knowledge ;  but,  like  the  frontier  white  man,  their  memory  of 
injuries)  favours,  and  strangers,  is  lasting. 

We  both  agree  that  women  manifest  this  power  more  than  men : 
but  will  any  one  dare  to  say  that  they  observe  natqre  more  than  men? 
They  observe  closely  the  manifestations  of  persons ;  but  mere  objects 
of  sense,  as  a  general  rule,  afford  them  but  little  enjoyment.  Sterne 
had  large  Watchfulness  and  perceptive  intellect;  why  did  he  not, 
devote  himself*  to  the  natural  sciences  ?  simply  because  his  Watchful- 
ness disposed  him  to  observe  human  manifestations.  From  all  that. 
we  can  discover,  the  eagle,  hawk,  and  buck,  are,  according  to  his 
views,  more  watchful  than  the  dog,  fox,  and  crow,  inasmuch  as  they 
cannot  be  so  closely  approached  by  an  enemy.  But  there  still  exists 
between  these  animals  a  very  remarkable  difference,  which  is  explained 
by  my  definition  of  Watchfulness.  That  is,  the  former  observe  things, 
and  distinguish  between  them ;  the  latter,  in  addition,  observe  mani- 
festations, and  comprehend  the  mental  purposes  they  indicate. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Mr.  F should  discover  an 

organ  and  name  it,  without  having  discovered  its  function ! !  T  will 
not  accuse  him  with  having  surreptitiously  obtained  the  name  of  sucb 
a  mental  power,  and  then  speculated  as  to  its  probable  function ;  but 
I  will  take  care  to  keep  the  public  mind  from  becoming  so  far  abused, 
as  to  suspect  me  for  having  obtained  any  thing  from  him,  without  due 
acknowledgment. 

In  the  winter  of  1893  and  1833, 1  taught  in  Baltimore  the  supposed 
discovery  of  a  mental  power,  the  function  of  which,  in  essence,  the 
same  as  above  detailed ;  but  I  called  it  Su^dousness,  In  a  short 
time  af\er,  I  regarded  suspicion  as  an  abnormal  manifestation,  and 
changed  the  name  to  Watchfulness,  In  confirmation  of  this  state- 
ment, I  refer  to  Professor  Miller,  of  that  city.  In  1833  and  1834,  I 
taught  the  same  discovery  iii  many  places  in  Virginia ;  reference,  Dr. 
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B.  Welford,  president  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Fredericksburg. 
In  the  winter  of  1834  and  1835, 1  taught  the  same  in  Cincinnati ;  the 
only  persons  to  whom  I  could  make  certain  reference  are  dead.  In 
the  spring  of  1835,  I  taught  the  same  in  New  Orleans  to  crowded 
houses ;  reference,  Professor  E.  H.  Barton.  In  the  summer  of  the 
same  year,  I  taught  this  discovery  in  many  places  in  Alabama ;  Presi- 
dent Woods,  now  of  Boston,  heard  me  at  Tuscaloosa.  In  the  fall  of 
the  same  season,  I  visited  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  examined  the  head 
of  Murrel,  the  land  pirate,  and  gave  my  opinion  of  it  to  the  public. 
In  that  communication,  the  organ  of  Watchfulness  was  named,  and 
its  influence  upon  his  character  alluded  to,  but  not  in  a  very  special 
manner.  Among  the  many  journals  into  which  this  communication 
found  a  place,  I  will  name  the  Medical  Repository  of  Cincinnati. 

Now,  permit  me  to  ask,  is  it  probable  that  I  could  have  been  heard 
on  this  faculty  and  organ,  so  extensively  as  above  stated,  before  the 
year  1835,  without  the  probability  of  my  discovery  reaching  some 
phrenologist  in  Boston  ? 

Some  persons  may  desire  to  know  why  I  did  not  long  since  make 
this  discovery  known  to  the  public.  For  the  benefit  of  young  men,  I 
will  give  my  reasons.  Immediately  after  graduating  in  medicine,  one 
of  the  professors,  Dr.  Drake,  advised  me  not  to  **  dabble,"  while 
young,  in  the  public  prints ;  but  to  make  observations,  and  mature 
my  judgment  on  the  subjects  I  might  investigate.  This  advice  was 
not  lost;  and  the  more  I  read  the  journals  of  the  day,  the  more  I  have 
reason  to  thank  him  for  it.  The  great  amount  of  juvenile  matter, 
betraying  much  want  of  observation,  which  many  of  them  contain, 
greatly  lessens  their  value.  I  should  add,  however,  that  two  years 
since,  I  sent  an  essay  on  this  subject  to  the  Boston  *' Annals  of 
Phrenology,*'  which,  without  my  knowledge,  had  ceased  to  be 
published. 

Respectfully, 

W.  Byrd  Powell. 


ARTICLE  V. 


PHRENOLOGY     IN     RELATION    TO    FATALISM,    NECESSITY,    AND    HUKAN 

RESPONSIBILITY. 

BT  JOSBPH  A.  WARNff,  A.  It. 

(Continued  from  page  351  of  this  Journal) 

In  the  number  for  July,  our  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  of 
fatalism,  principally;  and  we  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  charge  of 
fatalism,  w^hen  the  term  is  interpreted  in  accordance  with  its  etymology, 


PHUMOUMnr  IN  MasaawH  to  rjajAnm^  stt  4f9 

▼iz.  u  teaeh^  that  bf  tiie  lewnl,  (^  decree f  or  sentence  of  the  SapfoiiMi 
Being,  the  world  exists,  and  each  thing  and  being  possesses  just  that 
nature  which  i^  impressed  upon  it,  and  the  present  order  of  visible 
things  is  constituted ;— that  fatalism,  as  thus  interpreted,  is  no  more 
chargeable  on  phrenology  than  it  is  on  the  creeds  of  all  reflecting  and 
intelligent  Christians^  as  declared  by  themselves ;  or  than  the  same  as 
taught  in  the  volume  of  revelation  itself.  If  the  position  we  then 
assumed  was  solidly  and  successfully  maintained,  we  might  justly 
consider  that  if  we  should  terminate  the  consideration  of  fatalism  here» 
our  triumph  over  objections  would  be  complete.  But  it  is  our  desire 
effectually  and  perfectly  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  timid;  we  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  consider  some  other  objections  allied  to  those 
formerly  met,  and  which  are  sometimes  alleged  against  phrenology. 

It  is  said  by  the  objector,  *'Tf  it  be  true  that  all' our  emotions,  and 
all  our  faculties,  are  the  result  of  physical  organisation,  the  actions 
resulting  from  our  emotions,  and  from  the  activity  of  our  faculties^ 
must  be  attributable  to  the  same  cause;  and  we  can  no  more  be 
answerable  for  our  emotions,  and  the  actions  to  which  they  lead,  than 
we  can  for  our  physical  'constitution,  our  complexion,  and  our  birth* 
place ;  there  is  still  a  sort  of  fatality  attending  our  conduct,  an  uncon^- 
trollable  necessity  of  action  which  must  deprive  us  of  liberty,  and, 
with  this  deprivation,  must  exempt  us  from  accountability." 

This  objection  is  certainly  very  specious ;  and  in  stating  it,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  give  to  it  all  the  strength  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible  ;  and  if,  in  all  its  strength,  phrenology  cannot  stand  against  it, 
our  sentence  is,  Let  thctt  science  go  *'  b^  the  board,^^  But  we  have 
no  fears  for  phrenology^ — it  can  well  sustain  the  onset ;  and  in  this 
assurance,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  to  the  objection  a  solid  and 
satisfactory  reply. 

It  is  of  importance,  here,  that  we  possq^s  clear  and  definite  concep- 
tions of  the  import  of  principal  terms.  What,  then,  is  meant  by  the 
word  *'  necessity,"  in  the  objection  ?  This  is  a  term  applied  to  that 
state  of  things  which  it  is  supposed  must  exist,  if  emotion  depend  on 
cerebral  organisation,  and  if  actions  result  from  emotibns.  We  feci- 
confident  that  we  utter  the  sentiments  of  all  sound  phrenologists,; 
when  we  say,  that  by  the  word  ^*  necessity"  we  understand  the  prin* 
ciple  of  causation ;  this,  at  le^st,  is  our  own  idea  of  its  import-*the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect.  Thus,  gravitation  is  the  cause 
why  heavy  bodies,  when  unsupported,  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  their 
so  failing  when  unsupported,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  gravitation. 
The  admission  that  two  and  two  make  fbnr,  is  a  necessary  consc'* 
quence  from  an  understanding  of  the  terms  in  which  the  proposition 
'*  two  and  two  make  four"  is  couched ;  united  with  an  appreciation 


^  'tfie  TeltHom  which  the  nambera  mmlioned  bear  to*  eadi  afthtr^ 
We  have  here  given  two  iliustratioiM,  taken,  oae  fBom  the  phyaicat^ 
and  one  fh>m  the  hrtetlectuai  world ;  and  we  eannol  bm  pefauade  onr* 
seWee  that  we  are  dielinetly  nndecatood.  And  we  ehoold  be  eqoalljr 
mtelligible,  when  treatmg  of  the  moral  world,  wene  the  applieabiUtjr^ 
of  the  above  definition  of  neceasity  to  tbia  department  of  knowledges 
equally  attended  to.  It  is,  in  thia  department,  no  Leaa  reailj  than  is 
the  others,  the  principle  of  oaoaation— the  relation  between  canae  and 
effect;  for  there  can  no  more  exist  a  moral  effect  without  a  moral 
eaose,  than  there  can  a  phyaical  effect  without  a  corteapondingi 
physical  cause. 

Bat  we  are  not  required  to  express  ouraelvea  in  thia  strict  andr 
philosophical  form ;  and  we  shall  be  more  generally  and  better  under> 
stood  if  we  avoid  it,  and  say,  that  by  necessity  in  relation  to  mofal 
conduct,  we  mean  **  that  actions  always,  and  of  neeessity^  result  from; 
motives;**  t.  e.  «*that  motives  are  the  cauaes  of  actions.**    It  is  strange: 
that  this  should  ever  have  been  questioned;  because  every  humaiK 
being  is,  in  every  voluntary  action  of  his  hfe,  an  example  of  ita  tmth. 
It  is  motive  Vhich  impels  us  forward  in  every  business-  enterprise— - 
in  every  benevolent  undertaking^^n  every  exertion  to  provide  for  and 
protect  ourselves  and  our  families;  to  obey  the  laws,,  and  to  uphold 
the  frame  of  civil  government ;  and  there  is,  universally,  a  reliance  on 
this  principle,  when  we  desire  to  originate  in,  othets,  actions  of  any 
given  character :  we  present  to  them  the  apfHopriate  motives  to  act 
aitcording  to  our  wishes.     It  is  because,  in  fact,  men  are  actuated  by 
various  motives,  that  those  whose  stations  in  society,  and  th^r  rela^ 
tione  to  other  men,  require  that  they  should  act  upon  and  influence 
the  minds  of  others,  are  able  to  select  and  put  into  operation  those, 
motives  which  are  appropriate,  and  to  predict,  almost  with  certainty, 
what  will  be  the  results.     There  would  be,  and,  indeed,  there  could 
he,  no  sagacious  foresight,  no  science  of  politics,  but  for  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  causation  in  the  moral  world^but  for  the  just  ground 
tiiat  exists  for  the  expectation  of  certain  consequences  rerahing  from 
the  operation  of  certain  causes,  or  motives  to  action.     The  denial  of 
this  would  unhinge  the  whole  frame  of  human  soeie^     If  man  acted 
without  motives,  we  have  no  security  how  he  would  act  in  any  con« 
oeivable  circumstanees ;  he  might  act  reasonably  or  unreasonably, 
justly  or  unjuatly,  wisely  or  unwisely,  well  or  ill;  without  motive, 
his  course  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  a  ship  without  a  rudder.     Of 
what  use,  on  such  a  supposition,  would  be  all  the  institutions  which 
involve  the  happiness  of  mankind  ?    Education,  morality  and  religioa, 
rewards  and  punishments,  would  all  be  inefficient,  for  all  these  are 
addressed  to  motives  $  but  if  a  man  is  not  to  be  influenced  by  motivea. 


IktffwoAdf  h»  iftappTOftisftB  to  liit  iwtinBf.aiid  witkoab  adianlifi  to 
his  iiitettsta. 

Saffieient'  ha*  now^  perhapB^.  be«Q  said,  to  abonr  the  abaurdHy  of 
the  8sp|K»itioa  we.  banre  conatdefad;  for  it  is  an  ineontooverliUe  fact, 
tiiat  man,  like  other  thmgs  and  beinfs,  ia  aabjected  U>  ih»  laws  of 
eauaation.  But  ao  far  is  thi»  from  mUitating  afainst  moisklity  and 
leligioRy  that  all  retigioua  and  mosdi  tmtha  suppose  man  in  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  natutei  in  this  partiottlar ;  and  do,  ia  fact,  present 
before  him  objects,  the  most  oniaently  adapted  to  eall  into  aetivi^ 
our  nobleat  faeukiea  ^><-that  is,  these  tsiuhs  are,  themseives^  the  most 
powerful  motives  to, call  into  aotiirity  man'a  highfat  powers,  and  to 
direct  them  to  right  moral  action^ 

But,  says  the  objeeloB,  **>¥oui>  doctrine,  as  a  pheenologiat,  is,  that 
the  kmd  of  motive,  and  its  degfree  of  strength,,  resnlt  from  cerebral 
organisation ;  if  so,  they  mnrt  be  jnsi  what  they  are,  in  kind  and  in 
degree ;  and  if  so,  am  I  accountable  for  feeling  theiv  force  I  la  net 
my  action,  necessary  action,  in  such  a  sense  as.  to  exonente  me  from 
accountability  for  it?"  * 

The  objection,  in  this  form  of  it,  considers,  necessity  aa  identical 
with  irresisiibiMty  /  but  this  is  not  the  dootrine  of  phrenology,  and 
accordingly  phrenology  disowns  it.  Th»  doctrine  of  oxa  science  is, 
That  all  the  mental  faculties  are  iBnat&*^that  we  are  bora  with  them 
•—and  that  they  are  manifested  by  nienne  of  cerebral  organs;  and 
morej  that  they  depend  on  cerebral  oigana  for  their  manifestation*^ 
tfiat  manifestation  of  the  mental  faculties  cannot  in  the  present  life  be 
made,  but  through  the  medium  of  cerebial  organs.  In  such  a  senae 
only  does  phrenology  harmonise  with  fisutalLsm^.  Moreo!^er,.phren€^ogy 
teaches  that  action  depends  on  power,  and  that  withoul;  power  oa 
voluntary  action  can  be  performed.  But  power  of  voluntary  action 
phrenology  calls  fnoftve,  aa  we  have  already  seen ;  it  teachea,.  tbeee- 
fore,  that  such  action  is  the  result  of  motive.  So  for,  and  only  so  fat, 
does  phrenology  harmonise  with  the  doictrine  of  necessity.  But  from 
this  it  does  not  follow  that  all  actions  are  unavoidable  and  irresistible  $ 
and  therefore  that  moral  responsibility  does  not  exist.  It  is  doubtleae 
true,  that  without  power  w«  cannot  act;  but  this  is  quite  anoAnr 
position  from  the  following  one-—**  Having  power,  we  cannot  abstain 
from  action."  In  order  to  action f  tile  foculty  or  pow«r  must  be  in 
operation^  but  neither  in  man  nor  brute  animals  is  this  the  case  at  all 
times,  and  irresistibly ;  yet  the  faculty  or  power  exiats  at  all  times. 
It  often  happens  that  one  foc4ilty  is  in  action,  while  another  is  at  reat; 
and  the  result  is,  that  the  deed  to  which  one  foculty  impelled  us,  is 
performed,  rather  than  that  to  which  we  were  urged  by  the  othev. 
And  it  is  to  overppwer  the  activity  of  one  feeling,  in  one  of  the  iow«: 


ereatnesy  ibat  we  excite  io  M^ttvity  an  uitagonist  feeluig^  or  motive. 
For  example,  a  dog  is  hungry,  and  meat  is  before  him ;  he  is  inclined 
to  eat  it.  The  motive  is  strong,  and  is  appropriate ;  he  obeys  the 
impulse,  and  eats.  In  this  case,  one  motive  alone  is  supposed  to  be 
present  and  active.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  master  of  this  dag 
wishes  him  to  learn  that  he  is  not  always  to  follow  this  impulse,  and 
that  he  therefore  calls  into  activity  another — a  counter  motive.  He 
severely  punishes  the  dog  for  this  act;  and  in  the  same  circumstances, 
another  time,  the  remembrance  of  the  punishment  deters  him  from 
eating;  and  this,  though  the  impulse  to  eat  was  as  strong  as  it  wasf 
before — in  other  words,  a  stronger  motive  overpowers  a  weaker  one ; 
the  animal  can  eat,  and  wishes  to  eat,  but  he  will  not., 

It  is  exactly  thus  with  man.     He  has  many  faculties,  but  they  are 
not  all  active  at  the  same  time;  and  when  two  or  more  operate 
together,  they  may  act  with  different  energy,  and  the  one  may  over- 
power the  other ;  he  has  the  power  to  do  thus  and  thus ;  but  the 
possession  of  the  power,  or  even  of  the  inclination,  does  not  impart 
irresistible  impulse.     He  cdn  dance  or  sing,  let  us  suppose ;  but  is  he 
irresistibly  impelled  to  the  acts,  regardless  of  the  decorum  necessary, 
relative  to  time  and  place,  and  the  persons  present  ?     How  often  do 
we  feel  desires  and  inclinations  to  act,  which  we  combat  successfully 
by  other  motives.     Unquestionably,  then,  phrenology  does  not  sanc- 
tion the  opinion  that  either  men  or  animals  are  irresistibly  impelled  to 
act.     On  this  point,  a  singular  agreement  exists  between  some  fathers 
of  the  Christian  church  and  the  founders  of  the  system  of  phrenology. 
Augustin  says,  *'  God,  in  giving  the  power,  does  not  inflict  the  irresisti- 
bility;"  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  almost  echoes  the  words  of  this  writer,  and 
Mly  adopts  his  sentiment,  when  he  says,  **  God,  in  giving  powers, 
does  not  inflict  the  necessity  of  acting;"  *'  though  man  possesses  innate 
powers,  they  do  not  act  irresistibly J^     On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is 
evident  that  man  is  free  and  accountable ;  and  that  phrenology  does 
not  at  all  militate  against  these  doctrines  in  the  creeds  of  Christians. 

The  subject  of  moral  liberty,  or  free-will,  has  received  considerable 
attentioh  from  writers  on  intellectual  and  moral  science ;  and  the  doc- 
trines they  have  taught,  are  widely  different  from  each  other.  Some 
have  contended  that  man  cannot,  in  fact,  be  free,  unless  he  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  natural  laws,  and  his  will  the  sole  cause  of  all  his 
actions ;  they  actually  ascribe  to  him  a  power  of  action  without  motive 
at  all.  But  it  must  be  obvious,  on  reflection,  that  liberty  in  such  a 
sense  cannot  be  possessed  by  any  created  being. 

Other  philosophers — ^those  of  the  French  school  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century^-deny  that  there  is,  in  fact,  any  9uch  thing 
as  liberty ;  and,  accordingly,  deny  accountability  altogether.     Their 
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doctrine  is  exhibited  in  the  following  passage  from  Diderot — **  Exa- 
mine it  narrowly,  and  you  will  see  that  the  word  liberty  is  a  word 
devoid  of  meaning — that  there  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  free  beings — 
that  we  are  only  what  accords  with  the  general  order,  our  organisa- 
tion, our  education,  and  the  chain  of  events.  These  dispose  of  us 
invincibly.  We  can  no  more  conceive  of  a  being  acting  without  a 
motive,  than  we  can  of  the  arms  of  a  balance  acting  without  a  weight. 
The  motive  is  always  exterior  and  foreign ;  fastened  upon  us  by  some 
cause  distinct  from  ourselves.  What  deceives  us  is,  the  prodigious 
variety  of  our  actions,  joined  to  the  habit,  which  we  catch  at  our  birth, 
of  confounding  the  voluntary  with  the  free.  We  have  been  so  often  . 
praised  and  blamed,  and  have  so  often  praised  and  blamed  others,  that 
we  have  contracted  an  inveterate  prejudice  of  believing  that  they  and 
we  unQ  and  act  freely.  But  there  is  no  liberty ;  there  is  no  action 
which  merits  either  praise  or  blame,  neither  vice  nor  virtue ;  nothing 
that  ought  to  be  either  rewarded  or  punished.  The  doer  of  ill  must 
be  destroyed,  not  punished ;  the  doer  of  good  is  lucky,  not  virtuous. 
Reproach  others  for  nothing,  repent  of  nothing ;  this  is  the  first  step 
to  wisdom."  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  atheistical  necessarian ; 
phrenology  is  at  variance  both  with  it,  and  with  that  which  was 
before  stated. 

To  be  free,  is  the  reverse  of  to  be  forced  ;  and  of  course  free-tuill 
or  liberty  is  the  opposite  of  irresistibility.  Though  the  whole  consti- 
tion  of  human  nature  is  determined  by  the  will  of  the  Creator,  this  does 
not  exclude  liberty,  deliberation,  choice,  preference,  and  action,  froni 
certain  motives  and  to  certain  ends.  Argument  here  would  be  wasted ; 
every  man  knows  and  feels,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  his  will  is  free. 
Free  agency  consists  in  the  ability  to  follow  the  strongest,  or  the  pre- 
vailing inclination ;  in  the  possibility  of  doing  or  not  doing  any  thing, 
and  in  the  faculty  of  understanding  the  motives  which  solicit  us  to  act, 
and  determining  one's  self  according  to  them.  Into  liberty,  then,  the 
following  elements  must  enter: — First,  will;  secondly,  a  plurality 
ot  MOTIVES ;  and,  thirdly,  power,  in  the  will,  over  the  instruments 
BY  WHICH  WE  PERFORM  THE.  ACTIONS.  Let  US  cousider  thcso 
separately. 

What  do  we  mean  by  will?  Not  merely  the  inclination,  but  the 
decision  or  determination  of  the  mind.  Inclinations  or  desires  are  not 
WILL ;  for  we  often  desire  what  we  unU  not  to  possess.  Desires,  says 
tiie  phrenologist,  are  without  the  will,  and  not  unfrequently  against 
the  will,  in  the  presence  of  the  object  of  the  particular  faculty  whose 
activity  it  excites ;  but  desires  are  not  tuiU,  either  in  man  or  the  lower 
animals.  Of  this,  the  following  fact  is  an  illustration.  A  person  went 
to  the  store  of  one  who  dealt  largely,  and  almost  exclusively,  in  cheese. 
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and  asked  for  some  of  very  good  quality.  On  tasting  some  wbi^  w^ 
shown  him»  he  said  thai  he  would  rather  rely  en  the  decision  of  a  dog 
that  accompanied  him,  than  on  his  own ;  and  that  if  his  dog  would  «it 
it,  he  would  purchase  it.  On  presenting  it  to  tbe  dog,  he  ceCnsed  it. 
This  was  done  repeatedly,  till  at  length  the  store-keepev  said^  **  Your 
dog  does  not  like  cheese  at  all."  He  was  aissuired  by  the  ownev  of 
the  dog  that  it  was  otherwise ;  and  that  he  was  very  food  of  it,  bat 
that  it  must  be  very  good,  or  he  would  ifot  eat  it.  The  sUwe^keeper 
replied,  *'  Well,  I  will  put  that  to  the  proof.  I  haiKe  one  cheese  of 
very  rare  excellence,  made  specially  for  my  own  use,  and  I  do  not 
expose  it  for  sale ;  he  shall  try  that"  Aooocdingly,.  a  piece  #as  pro- 
duced, which  the  owner,  after  tasting  it,  handed  to  the  dog,  and  he 
devoured  it  eagerly ;  that  cheese,  therefore,  the  master  of  the  dog  pur- 
chased. Now,  what  was  the  secret  of  this  strange  proceeding  ?  It 
was  the  following.  The  dog  was  really  very  fond  of  cheese ;  but  he 
had  been  educated  or  trained  not  to  eat  it,  even  from  his  master's  hand, 
unless  offered  to  him  with. the  righf  hand.  Now  he  wished  to  puv- 
chase  a  specially  excellent  cheese,  and  adoplied  the  plan  of  making  the 
dbg  his  taster,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gelitiing  inW)  his. hand  the  veiy 
best  one  possessed  by  a  large  dealer  in  the  asticte.  He  was  therefore 
careful  not  to  offer  to  the  dog  any  cheese  with  his  right  hand,  unUl 
the  best  one  was  before  him. 

To  apply  this  principle  to  the  case  in  hand :  the  iog  was  fond  of 
cheese,  and  therefore  desired  it,  when  it  was  presented  with  the  l^ 
hand ;  but  he  ivUled  not  to  take  it  when  so  presented,  for  to  this  he  had 
been  trained.  Now,  is  man  a  less  free  agent  than  a  dogt  How  of^m 
do  we  actually  contravene  oui;  ioelinadoos  by  the  actions  we  perfomk! 
Experience,  then,  proves  not  only  that  the  faculties  do  not  act  irre- 
sistibly, either  in  msn  or  animals,  or  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
liberty,  but  also  that  inclincUi$n  or  desire  ia  not  toUL 

Anodier  question  now  arises.  How  is  unJ,  or  the  decision  or 
determination  of  the  mind  originated  I  To  vnll,  or  determine  for  or 
against  a  certain  act,  I  must  know,  either  certainly  ps  probacy,  whst 
has  happened,  or  what  will  happen ;  I  must,,  to  some  extenli,.  foresee 
probable  consequences.  But  to  know,  and  compare,  and  nedect,  im 
the  province  of  the  intellect;  hence,  then,  will  begins  with  the  under- 
standing; and  the  will  of  every  animal  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  its  intelligence  or  knowledge.  In  like  manner,  aceountablenese 
begins  witli  the  understanding,  and  is  proportionate  to  it.  An  idaaft 
has  indiruttions  ;  but  he  is  not  accountable,  because  he  possesses  nat 
the  intelligence  necessary  to  tender  him  so;  9is4  in  proportion  as  a 
man  possesses  a  capacious  intellieet,  and  that  intellect  has  been  c«dM^ 
vat^,  is  he  more  bl^meabl^  fon  ^  faoU  tb&n  onoof  an  oppoaite^  endiow- 
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mvt^  tod  flmaUer  advantages  in  this  Teapect.    The  &ni  oondhiokir 
tken,  of  liberty  is  wiix,  which  is  an  effect  c^  knowledge. 

The  second  condition  of  liberty  regards  motive9^  which  are  to  be 
known  and  compared.  IflU  is  the  decision  of  the  intellect;  but  that 
decision  is  made  according  to  motives.  Motives  reauU  from  the 
activity  of  the  propensities  and  sentimentB,  and  sometimes  from  the 
perceptive  faculties;  they  are,  therefore,  as  vanons  and  numerous 
as  these,  and  their  sevcivl  combinations.  For,  as  the  faculties  may 
be  simultaneously  active,  the  motives  which  result  from  their  activity 
may  be  so  likewise.  And  fbrther,  as  the  sentiments  and  propensities 
are  sometimes'  opposed  to  each  other,  the  man  often  finds  himself  the 
sport  of  conflicting  motives  to  aotion.  A  plurality  of  motives  is 
essential  to  liberty,  and  so,  therefore,  is  a  plurality  of  facultien ;  for  a 
creature  with  only  one  faculty  would  be  a  creature  under  the  influence 
of  but  one  motive,  and,  of  course,  by  that  he  must  be  swayed;  he 
could  only  act  in  one  way ;  such  a  creature  could  not  possess  liberty. 
If  a  creature  possess  several  faculties,  it  w81  possess  freedom  in  pro- 
portion ;  for  it  will  be  the  subject  of  as  many  motives  as  it  possesses 
faculties,  and  a  choice  between  them  becomes  possible. 

But  is  this  all  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  liberty  ?  If  there  be 
nothing  present  but  a  plurality  of  motives,  and  these  motives  of 
various  degrees  of  power,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  faculties 
which  furnish  them,  will  not  the  stronger  faculty  fmmish  the  stronger 
motive,  and  will  there  not  thus  result  a  necessity  of  action  in  the 
direction  of  the  stronger  faculty  ?  Assuredly.  This  is  not  freedom ; 
it  is  only  the  strongest  tendency,  or  propensity,  which  in  such  a  case 
prevails.  Liberty,  then,  requires  a  third  condition ;  viz.  that  the  will 
have  power  over  the  instrmaents  by  which  the  actions  are  petformtd. 
In  disease  this  is  not  alwajrs  the  case;  it  sometimes  happens  that  there 
exists  a  plurality  of  motives,  and  these  motives  may  be  known  ami 
properly  estimated ;  and  yet,  for  the  actions  performed,  the  agent  is 
not  accountable.  Such  are  the  cases  of  patients  in  convulsions,  or 
tetanus  ;  who  know  what  they  do,  and  yet,  not  having 'control  over 
the  instruments  of  motion,  incessantly  beat  their  breasts,  gnash  with 
« their  teeth,  or  strike  their  heads  against  any  thing  within  their  reach- 
Control  over  the  instruments  of  motion  is  indispensable  to  liberty,  and 
therefore  to  accountability ;  and  it  is  because  man  in  health  possesses 
this  control,  that  he  is  accountable  for  the  actions  resulting  from  his 
feelings,  though  the  feelings  themselves  are  beyond  his  control,  and 
arise,  as  we  have  said,  without  the  toiH,  and  even  as^ainst  the  will. 
But  if  you  withdraw  the  instruments  of  motion  from  the  government 
of  the  understanding  and  the  will,  at  that  moment  guilt  and  responsi* 
bility  terminate. 
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Bttt  it  will  now  perhaps  be  asked,  What  haa  all  thia  to  do  wiAk 
phrenology  ?  It  ia  easy  to  give  an  answer  to  this,  enquiry,  to  those 
who  have  f^Uidied  the  science,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  the  anatomy 
of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system ;  but  not  so  easy  in  the  case  of 
others ;  the  former  know  what  the  latter  must  take  on  the  authority 
of  writers  on  the  subject  It  must  be  observed,  then,  that  the  brain 
is,  at  its  base,  connected  with  the  spinal  cord ;  and  that  with  either 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  witli  both,  all  the  nerves  in  the  body  are 
connected.  The  spinal  cord  consists  of  at  least  two  parallel  columns ; 
one  before  the  other.  Of  these  two  columns,  or  of  the  entire  spinal  cord, 
the  brain  may  be  considered  as  the  expansion  or  enlargement  i^  or  as 
the  capital  of  the  entire  pillar  or  column.  With  the  anterior  column 
of  ihe  spinal  cord,  all  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion  are  connected ; 
and  with  the  posterior  column,  all  the  nerves  of  sensation  or  feeling 
are  connected.  Now,  from  that  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  (tiie  ante- 
rior  column)  connected  with  the  nerves  of  motion,  fibres  are  expanded 
over  the  whole  inteUecitud  region  of  the  brain.  By  this  wise  and 
beautiful  arrangement,  a  connection  is  instituted  between  the  xmder- 
standing  of  man  and  his  actions;  so  that,  by  the  very  constitution  of 
his  frame,  he  is  made  accountable  for  those  action:).  Now  it  is 
phrenology,  in  one  of  its  collateral  branches,  which  teaches  this;  and 
from  this  fact  we  learn  how  entirely  without  foundation  is  the  charge 
brought  against  this  science,  that  it  teaches  fatalism,  and  the  irresisti- 
bility of  motives  to  human  action,  and  thus  tends  to  set  men  at  liberty 
irom  obligation  to  duty,  teaching  that  **  there  is  no  liberty,  no  action 
Ihat  merits  either  praise  or  blame,  no  vice,  no  virtue-rnoUung  to  be 
either  rewarded  or  punished." 

Now  it  is  not  only  not  true,  that  such  are  the  teachings  of  phreno- 
logy*  but  it  is,  we  hope,  a  demonstrated  truth,  that  it  is  phrenology 
which  affords  the  most  satisfactory  reply  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
atfieistical  philosophers,  on  the  subjects  of  necessity,  liberty,  and 
responsibility.  Their  doctrines  have  their  origin  in  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  man;  in  supposing  him  to  be  a  mere  blank  paper — ^an 
unwritten  tablet;  and  that  motives  are  to  be  considered  as  **  external" 
to  him ;  while  phrenology  so  discloses  man's  nature,  as  to  demonstrate 
ihat  every  condition  of  liberty  is  imparted  to  him,  and  that,  possessing 
the  faculties  he  does,  he  cannot  he  otherwise  than  free  to  act ;  aqd  it 
infers  that  he  is  thus  made  free,  that  he  might  be  accountable  for  his 
actions.  It  shows,  that  while  there  is  no  effect  without  a  cause,  no 
action  without  a  motive ;  and  that  every  motive  impels  to  its  own 
particular  action,  or  class  of  actions ;  and  that  man,  possessing 
numerouk  faculties,  may  be  solicited  by  numerous  motives  at  the 
same  time,  and  these,  possibly,  conflicting  ones ;  yet  among  his 
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fiieoltieB  are  some  which  enable  him  to  examine  the  motives  of  his 
actions,  and  to  foresee  their  consequences ;  and  that  these  discerning 
faculties  possess,  at  the  same  time,  a  controlling  power  over  the 
instruments  of  action,  and  therefore,  he  is  responsible.  Let  necessity, 
^en,  no  more  be  charged  on  phrenology ;  nor,  since  it  demonstrates^ 
let  it  be  said  to  invalidate  human  responsibility. 


MISCELLANY. 


Phrenology  in  France. — Some  time  since,  we  received  a  letter  from 
J.  S.  Carpenter,  M.  D.,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  who  visited  Paris  in  the  fear 
1836.  From  Dr.  C.'s  communication,  we  copy  the  following  inlerestinff 
facts  in  relation  to  the  state  of  phrenology  at  that  time  in  the  French 
capital  :— 

Le  Journal  de  la  Societi  Phrenologique  is  published  monthly,  an4 
has  an  extensive  circulation.  'It  is  conducted  with  much  spirit  and 
talent.  Broussais,  Andral,  Cloquet,  Sarlandiere,  and  Vimont,  are 
among  the  contributors  to  its  pages.  Many  interesting  essays  and  im- 
portant facts  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  the  best  history  of  the  progress  of 
the  science  of  phrenology  in  France  may  be  gleaned  from  its  contents. 

Uouvrage  de  M,  Vimont  sur  la  Phrenologie  Comparative  is  a  monu- 
ment of  the  industry  and  talent  of  its  author.  It  is  a  work  full  of  pro- 
found  and  important  research  on  the  cerebral  developments  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  animal  creation.  It  is  the  only  work  of  the  same  extent 
and  completeness  that  exists,  and  supplies  a  great  desideratum  in 
phrenology ;  for  in  it,  he  has  pursued  his  observations  through  the  whole 
range  of  vertebrated  animals,  from  man  down  to  insects.  His  work  has 
a  deservedly  high  reputation,  and  is  much  read  and  quoted  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  science  in  Europe.  Broussais,  in  his  lectures,  made  free  use 
of  its  contents,  and  commended  it  highly. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1836,  M.  Broussais  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  phrenology,  which  were  attended  by  a  numerous 
class — principally  of  medical  students.  They  excited  much  attention 
and  interest  among  the  Parisian  literati,  from  the  high  reputation  of  the 
professor,  and  from  the  jealousy  of  some  of  his  confreres,  who  contrived 
to  have  the  university  shut  against  him,  and  threw  various  difficulties  in 
his  way  to  prevent  tneir  being  resumed.  The  class  immediately  entered 
into  a  subscription,  and  ot>tained  a  large  amphitheatre,  in  another  part  of 
the  city,  where  the  remaining  lectures  were  delivered.  They  displayed 
the  talent  of  their  author,  and  contained  many  original  observations  and 
new  views,  which  merited,  and  gained  at  the  time,  much  attention. 
Some  of  his  ideas  were  discussed  in  the  Royal  Academy.  His  oppo- 
nents, like  all  the  enemies  of  phrenology,  resorted  to  ridicule,  and 
attempted  to  put  down  by  that  weapon,  what  they  could  not  refute  by 
argument  or  observation.  Phrenology,  when  discussed  in  the  academy, 
h^s  generally  been  treated  in  this  manner,  which  induced  Broussais,  m 
ope  of  his  lectures,  after  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  to  say,  that  "Academies, 
though  learned^  are  not  always  endowed  with  judgment.  The  members 
ire  loo  often  influenced  by  passion,  rather  than  reflection." 

Phrenology,  however,  has  not  been  devoid  of  supporters,  even  in  the 
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Royal  Academy.  Broussais  is  a  obampion  who  does  net  fear  to  eneotifiter 
the  ridicule  of  so  learned  an  assembly.  Andral,  Cloqoet,  asd  other  mem- 
bers, have  noi  failed  to  answer  the  witticisms  of  that  body  by  stubborn 
facts.  In  some  respects,  the  French  may  be  considered  in  advance  of  any 
other  people  in  the  pursuit  of  phrenological  observvition.  No  where  e!l« 
has  the  research  into  eomparatiTe  phrenelo^  been  oairied  to  sach  «ii 
extent.    The  work  of  Vimont  alone  stands  unrivaled. 

Le  PensUmwU  Orfhophrenioue  of  Paris  is  the  only  institution^  I  be- 
lieve, where  the  diseases  of  the  mind  are  treated  upon  phrenological 
principles. 

This  institution  has  been  gradually  increastog  in  reputation  and  use- 
fulness; and,  from  some  statements  which  I  have  seen,  proves  beyond 
doubt  the  advantages  and  superiority  of  a  plan  of  treatment  founded  on 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  brain. 

The  collections  of  phrenological  apecimens,  in  Paris,  are  very  rich  and 
numerous. 

In  the  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, a  very  large  collection  of  skulls,  casts,  dec.,  has  been  made.  They 
are  exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting  to  the  student, of  phrenology, 
from  the  number,  variety,  and  classification. 

There  may  be  seen  examples  of  every  kind  of  bead— European,  Tartar, 
Chinese,  Hottentot,  Negro,  Indian,  Egyptian,  &c.  &c.;  every  form  of 
cerebral  development,  from  the  noble  head  of  Baron  Cuvier,  to  ihat  of 
Bebe,  the  famous  dwarf  of  King  Stanislaus,  and  the  Amsterdam  fool. 

'By  the  arrangement  adopted  in  this  cabinet,  the  developments  of  dif- 
ferent races  are  compared  with  each  other,  and  the  human  organisation 
with  that  of  inferior  animals. 

The  establishment  of  M.  Dumontier  is  also  worthy  of  attention.  He 
has  a  great  variety  of  casts  and  specimens;  and  every  thing  relating  to 
phrenology  may  be  found  at  his  rooms.  He  delivers  regular  courses 
of  lectures  on  the  science,  and  makes  practical  examinatioAs.  His  class 
in  18 .6  was  well  attended.  His  cabinet  contains  m^any  choice  prenolo- 
gical  specimens. 

There  are  also  many  private  collections  which  are  valuable. 

Dr,  Vimont  on  Comparative  Phrenolofry. — A  critical  notice  of  this 

freat  work  has  just  appeared  in  the  Au£;ust  number  of  the  ^'Eclectic 
ournal  of  Medicine,"  by  Dr.  John  Bell,  of  this  city.  As  this  review  is 
the  first  extended  notice  in  the  United  States  of  Dr.  Vitncni's  work, 
(which  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  phrenological  science  and 
natural  bistury,  that  has  been  made  in  the  nine  eenth  century,)  we 
shall  copy  it  entire  in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Combe  left  New  York  city  about  the  first  of  Jane— passing  through 
Albany,  Utica,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  &c. ;  he  visited  Niagara  Palls, 
Toronto,  Montreal,  €luebec,  and  afterwards  directed  his  course  intoibe 
eastern  stares.  According  to  our  last  information,  he  was  stopping  gone 
weeks  at  Cape  Cottage,  near  Portland.  Me. 

The  next  number  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  will  commence  a  ne: 
volume,  and  will  be  introduced  with  a  lithographic  portrait  of  Dr.  Gal, 
accompanied  with  a  biographical  notice  of  his  life.     We  have  sever^ 
valuable  articles  in  manuscript;  oihers  are  in  the  way  of  preparation, 
and  we  hope  to  render  the  serond  volume  of  this  Journal  much  more 
interesting  and  valuable  than  tu  first.  / 
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